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A  PROBLEM. 


BY  MARY  \V.  NILES,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


Ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  had  occasion  to  pass 
through  the  streets  of  Canton  by  night,  I  was  surprised 
to  meet  blind  girls  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  more, 
over-dressed  in  gay  “shams”  or  jackets,  with  their  cheeks 
painted  and  with  flower-bedecked  hair.  A  woman  car¬ 
rying  a  musical  instrument  led  them.  [Read  Isaiah  23: 
16.]  These  girls  were  the  property  of  cruel  mistresses 
who  sent  them  out  to  spend  their  nights  in  low  places  of 
amusement  or  upon  the  streets. 

I  pitied  them  but  passed  on,  not  thinking  that  /  had 
any  duty  in  respect  to  this  practice.  Later,  Sin  Lan,  a 
bright  slave  girl  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  by  her  mistress  for  healing.  Mrs.  Kerr 
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has  a  little  school  in  connection  with  the  hospital,  and 
this  girl  memorized  rapidly  the  first  and  second  primers 
and  the  Gospel  by  Mark  in  Chinese. 

At  length  she  applied  for  admission  to  the  Church  and 
passed  an  examination  which  astonished  the  elders,  and 
yet  they  dared  not  admit  her  to  membership.  Was  she 
not  owned  body  and  soul  by  those  who  would  not  permit 
her  to  live  a  Christian  life  ?  When,  at  length,  she  be¬ 
came  hopelessly  ill,  her  mistress  deserted  her.  Then 
again  she  was  examined  for  church  membership.  I  was 
quite  overcome  with  the  beautiful  testimony  of  her  faith 
in  Christ.  She  desired  a  new  baptismal  name,  “Koi- 
Chan,”  meaning  transformed  to  the  truth.  In  a  few 
months  she  went  from  us,  rejoicing,  to  her  heavenly 
home. 

Another  patient,  a  blind  slave  of  fourteen,  said  one 
day  to  me,  “I  cannot  get  well.”  “O,  yes,”  I  replied, 
‘■you  can;  you  will  soon  be  well  again.”  -,0  no,”  said 
she.  ‘-You  must  tell  my  mistress  that  I  cannot  then 
she  will  cast  me  out  and  I  can  stay  with  you;  but  if  you 
tell  her  that  I  am  well  she  will  sell  me.”  She  is  one  of 
twelve  girls  who  are  owned  by  a  blind  woman  who  makes 
them  support  her.  How  my  heart  bled  for  her  when, 
bitterly  weeping,  she  was  taken  away  by  her  mistress. 

Out-patient-day  at  the  hospital  often  brings  some  poor 
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little  blind  one  to  be  healed,  and  it  is  with  a  doubly  sad 
heart  that  I  am  compelled  to  pronounce  a  case  hopeless 
— sightless  eyes,  and,  I  fear,  a  blinded  soul. 

If  a  little  girl  in  a  poor  family  or  a  slave  girl  becomes 
blind,  the  first  thought  is  to  sell  the  “useless  creature” 
to  a  mistress  who  keeps  blind  slaves. 

I  soon  learned  to  long  for  a  school  for  blind  girls.  If 
I  could  only  say  to  parents,  “Take  your  child  there 
where  she  can  be  taught  to  work  and  read,  by  which 
she  can  perhaps  learn  to  support  herself.”  This  would 
at  least  be  a  relief  to  my  pent  up  feelings.  Thus  some 
help  would  be  offered  to  the  parents  in  enabling  them 
to  fulfill  their  parental  obligations.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Pe¬ 
kin,  has  an  institute  for  the  blind  in  the  north.  He  is 
very  sanguine  that  as  Christians  these  blind  people  may 
become  useful  as  Bible  readers,  and  he  is  educating  sev¬ 
eral  girls  to  this  work. 

In  1888  a  blind  baby  was  brought  to  me  who  had 
been  picked  up  on  the  street,  and  I  was  told  that  if  I 
would  promise  to  cure  her  eyes  the  family  who  had  found 
her  would  support  her.  “If  not?”  I  asked.  “Then,” 
said  they,  “there  is  nothing  but  to  give  her  to  a  mistress 
of  blind  slaves.”  The  thought  flashed  upon  me,  “Who 
has  more  responsibility  in  this  case  than  yourself?” 
Then  I  said  to  the  woman,  “You  may  leave  her  with 
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me.”  Afterward,  I  wondered  if  this  might  not  be  the 
beginning  of  a  school  for  blind  girls.  But  who  was  to 
open  one?  I  thought  that,  in  time,  the  Chinese  them¬ 
selves  would  see  the  benefit  of  a  training  institution,  and 
would  help  to  care  for  their  own. 

In  1889  A-Un  came  to  me.  A  woman  who  was  ne¬ 
gotiating  to  buy  her  ‘older  sister  brought  that  sister  to 
me  to  obtain  my  prognosis.  If.I  said  that  there  was  no 
cure,  that  would  settle  the  bargain.  She  told  me  that 
the  mother  was  poor  and  could  not  keep  her.  I  replied, 
“Then  I  will  take  her,”  for  my  soul  was  stirred  within 
me  for  the  child.  “But,”  said  the  woman,  “the  mother 
ean  get  thirty  dollars  for  her.”  I  suppose  that  she  hoped 
to  induce  me  to  make  a  better  offer.  This  I  did  not  do. 
Not  a  tenth  of  a  cent  has  been  paid  for  any  one  of  the 
eleven  girls  now  under  my  charge.  Two  weeks  later  the 
mother  brought  A-Un  and  wished  to  give  her  to  me. 
After  several  months  the  mother  came  again  to  me  in 
great  distress,  saying  that  she  saw  A-Un  so  happy  and 
contented,  while  her  sister  was  most  wretched,  would  I 
not  take  her  also  ?  “Yes,”  I  replied,  “if  you  will  re¬ 
deem  her  from  her  mistress.”  I  sent  a  woman  with  her 
but  they  returned  without  the  child,  for  the  mistress  had 
doubled  on  her  price  in  one  day,  and  it  was  evident  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  part  with  her.  The  child  screamed 
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and  cried  and  the  mother  returned  home  in  bitter  tears. 
My  teacher  in  Chinese,  who  is  a  heathen,  said  with  much 
emphasis,  “There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  lot  of  those 
two  sisters  that  there  is  between  heaven  and  hell.” 

A  Chinese  lady,  not  a  Christian,  has  supported  A-Un 
ever  since  she  has  been  with  me.  It  costs  but  thirty 
dollars  a  year  to  support  one  of  these  blind  pupils. 

In  1890  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  offered 
to  publish  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  in  the  Braille  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  blind.  As  yet,  however,  not  an  entire  Gos¬ 
pel  for  the  blind  in  the  Cantonese  dialect  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  As  soon  as  one  is  prepared  it  will  be  offered  to 
the  society  for  publication. 

In  1891  a  little  school  was  opened  for  four  little  blind 
girls  who  had  already  memorized  one  of  the  Gospels  in 
Mrs.  Kerr’s  hospital  school.  A  blind  teacher  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  Berlin  Foundling  House,  was  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  experiment  of  teaching  Cantonese  by 
the  Braille  system  was  begun.  A  new  pupil  was  soon 
received  from  the  hospital  in  Hong-Kong. 

Our  teacher  proves  to  be  thorough,  neat,  orderly  and 
systematic.  She  can  teach  reading,  writing,  knitting, 
music,  and  the  performance  of  household  duties.  Her 
pupils  are  learning  very  nicely  and  all  can  read.  The 
teacher  writes  out  with  care  all  the  lessons  that  the  chil- 


dren  are  taught  to  read.  Some  of  them  can  write  and 
knit.  One  is  making  very  satisfactory  progress  in  music. 
Two  new  pupils  have  come,  and  four  little  ones  in  the 
family  will  soon  be  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  We  are 
crowded  for  room  so  that  the  teacher  and  one  of  the 
pupils  sleep  in  the  contracted  school  room. 

When  recently  a  Chinese  gentleman,  becoming  inte'r 
ested  in  this  school,  of  his  own  accord  proposed  to  take 
my  subscription  book  to  the  Chinese  officials  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  build  a  house — when  the  longed-for  op¬ 
portunity  came  which  I  had  hoped  might  come  in  the 
distant  future  and  for  which  my  faith  seemed  as  yet 
hardly  prepared — I  dared  not  decline  to  accept  it. 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  when  in  a  few  weeks  the  sub¬ 
scription  book  was  returned,  it  was  accompanied  by 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  in  silver. 

The  acceptance  of  this  money  seems  to  me  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  sacred  pledge  that  the  work  must  not  stop  in  its 
infancy,  but  must  grow  and  increase.  This  amount  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  purchase  a  suitable  home 
for  these  blind  girls. 

My  own  hands  are  too  full  with  hospital  cares  to  per¬ 
mit  me  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  a  larger  work.  Miss 
Nyrup,  a  Danish  lady  and  a  devout  Christian,  is  willing 
to  assist  me  for  the  next  two  years.  We  expect  to  rent 
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a  comfortable  house  for  the  present.  Our  faith  must 
rise  to  the  point  of  seeing  some  consecrated,  earnest  and 
efficient  lady  who  will  speedily  come  to  relieve  Miss 
Nyrup  and  devote  herself  to  the  practical  solution  of  the 
problem  before  us.  Not  only  this,  but  such  a  lady  must 
have  those  at  home  who  will  provide  for  her  temporal 
wants  and  work  with  her  at  home  while  she  works  on 
the  field.  Interest  at  home  will  react  upon  the  Chinese 
here  and  we  may  expect  greater  things  from  them. 

My  sympathy  is  not  allowed  to  flag,  for  new  and  sad 
cases  are  constantly  brought  to  my  attention.  We  now 
have  a  blind  slave  girl  in  the  hospital.  When  she  first 
came  she  seemed  stolid,  but  has  not  remained  so.  I  have 
watched  the  gradual  transformation  with  great  interest. 
At  first  I  hardly  knew  how  to  rejoice.  Now  she  says 
that  she  prefers  to  beg  or  to  be  beaten  to  death  rather 
than  to  return  to  her  former  home.  If  she  recovers  her 
health  I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to  place  her  in  a  school 
in  Hong-Kong,  where  seeing  girls  who  have  been  sold 
into  sin  have  been  received.  Of  course  I  could  not  put 
her  with  my  own  little  ones  who  have  been  saved  from 
becoming  familiar  with  such  a  home  as  hers  has  been. 

I  ask  the  prayers  of  Christians  for  my  little  flock.  I 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  each  one  may  be  used 
greatly  ,  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  China, 
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They  are  very  obedient,  affectionate  and  prayerful  child¬ 
ren,  already  well  grounded  in  Christian  truth  and  un¬ 
trammeled  with  superstitious  notions. 

Lin-Shan,  the  teacher,  takes  a  volume  of  her  German 
bible  in  raised  letters  and  goes  into  the  hospital  wards 
for  an  hour  each  day,  translating  the  precious  truths  of 
the  gospel  into  Cantonese,  and  explaining  their  meaning. 
An  interested  group  of  women  are  always  gathered 
around  her.  Her  success  as  a  bible  reader  inspires  me 
with  great  hope  for  the  future  usefulness  of  her  pupils. 

Perhaps  some  into  whose  hands  may  come  this  story 
of  our  attempt  to  rescue  these  blind  girls  in  Canton,  but 
who  have  not  been  so  much  interested  in  evangelistic 
work  among  the  Chinese,  may  be  pleased  on  the  score 
of  philanthropy  and  for  humanity’s  sake,  liberally  to 
contribute  of  their  substance  to  aid  in  this  work. 

We  do  not  desire  to  divert  any  missionary  money  from 
the  Boards  of  the  church,  but  only  invite  special  offer¬ 
ings  from  any  whose  hearts  prompt  them  to  aid  in  open¬ 
ing  blind  eyes. 

Fu^rfs  for  this  cause  -frill  be  received  and  fyrwarde'd 
to  CantoW  Mrs.  C.  P.  h\tt,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

X  x  %-  m 1 

York  City.  -,v 

MARY  W.  NILES. 

Canton,  China,  July  7,  1892. 
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Highly  Talented  Tadpoles. 

Horace  Ilortou  has  reached  the  heightk 
of  success  in  the  way  of  bringing  frogs  un¬ 
der  his  persuasive  control.  lie  is  a  wealthy 
I  Invalid,  and  derives  great  pleasure  from 
|  teaolilng  his-  pets.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  visited  him  the 
|  other  day  and  witnessed  his  unique  frog 
j  circus.  Gazing  down  into  the  artificial  lake 
|  he  saw  ocean  shells  scattered  over  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  wondered  what  they  were  for.  Mr. 
j  Horton  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and  simultane¬ 
ously  from  every  shell  hopped  out  a  big 
frog,  and  kicked  itself  to  the  surface  oi  the 
water.  All  jumped  to  the  smooth  bank  and 
sat  staring  at  their  master.  “Attention  !’’ 
shouted  Mr.  Horton,  and  every  leg  was 
drawn  close  to  the  body  and  the  action  was 
taken.  “  Form  in  line”  came  next,  and  the 
well- trained  amphibians  formed  in  four 
lines,  with  an  old  giant  at  their  head,  which 
Mr.  Horton  said  weighed  six  pounds  seven 
ounces.  He  was  enormous  and  looked  as 
though  he  had  diued  on  his  weaker  brethren 
for  generations. 

At  the  word  of  command  they  performed 
all  kinds  of  evolutions,  every  leg  kicking  in 
perfect  unison.  Their  movements  were 
astonishing  in  number  and  variety,  and  one 
might  well  believe  Mr.  Horton’s  statement 
that  it  took  him  over  10  years  to  get  this 
select  company  into  such  perfect  discipline. 
Races  were  held  after  the  drill,  and  then 
lollowed  a  jumping  contest.  At  a  given 
signal  each  frog  in  turn  leaped  into  the 
water  and  disappeared. 

“W hat  you  nave  seen  my  frogs  do  so  far 
is  very  wonderful,”  said  Mr.  Horton,  “  but 
their  chief  accomplishment  you  have  not 
seen,  or  heaid,  I  should  say.  It  is  the  won¬ 
der  of  every  one,  and  people  have  come 
miles  to  witness  it.  Wait  till  dark,  and 
then  I  will  have  them  perform.”  At  last 
dusk  came,  and  Mr.  Horton  took  the 
reporter  out  to  the  water’s  edge  and  gave 
him  a  seat.  He  then  brought’out  a  minia¬ 
ture  musician’s  stand  and  placed  it  near 
the  edge  of  the  little  lake.  At  a  signal  note 
the  frogs  came  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
aud  jumped  into  the  stand.  They  formed  a 
circle  and  at  the  word  of  command  began 
to  sing  a  tune.  Each  frog  had  been  selected 
because  of  his  fine  croak,  and  there  was  a 
perfect  scale  among  the  voices.  The  larg¬ 
est  frog  f-ang  the  deepest  bass,  and  a  little 
fellow,  almost  a  tadpole,  sung  a  shrill 
soprano. 

It  was  wonderful.  Mr.  Hoiton  said  that 
during  the  warm  months  their  voices  were 
clearer  and  sweeter  than  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  When  the  frogs  began  to  show  signs 
L>f  weariness  their  master  gave  the  signal 

stop  and  all  sought  their  homes  at  the 
bottom  ot  the  lake.  Mr.  Horton  tells 
many  stories  of  the  intelligence  of  his  pets. 


i  "Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,”  and  if 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  doesn’t  do  handsomely 
I  then  nothing  does.  Have  you  ever  tried  it  ? 


Immigrants  who  Arrived  Last  Year. 

There  were  374,741  immigrants  who  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  last 
year.  Their  occupations  were  as  follows  : 
Architects,  72 ;  brewers,  563  ;  butchers, 
1814  ;  barbers,  848  ;  bakers,  1583  ;  black¬ 
smiths,  1786  ;  bartenders,  280  ;  bricklayers, 
716  ;  carpenters,  3656  ;  cabinetmakers,  1459; 
confectioners,  377;  cigarmakers,  624  ;  cooks, 
431  ;  coopers,  434;  farmers,  28,612  ;  florists, 
208 ;  gardeners,  701  ;  hatters,  418 ;  iron 
moulders,  86G  ;  laborers,  104,348 ;  lock¬ 
smiths,  1106;  laundry  men,  12;  masons, 
3353;  miners,  4670;  machinists,  1672;  mil¬ 
lers,  636  ;  musicians,  660  :  painters,  1425  ; 
pedlers,  789;  plasterers,  268;  porters,  242; 
potters,  217  ;  printers,  582  ;  saddlers,  578  ; 
shoemakers,  3575  ;  spinners,  451  ;  |  tailors, 
5076  ;  tinsmiths,  755  ;  tanners,  573 ;  wagou- 
|  smiths,  416;  weavers,  1534;  waiters,  763; 
all  other  occupations,  14,764  ;  no  occupation’ 
including  women  and  children,  180,638  ; 
j  total,  374,741. 

This  is  a  list  of  their  various  destinations: 
I  Alaska,  7 ;  Alabama,  297 ;  Arizona,  156  ; 
j  Arkansas,  358  ;  Connecticut,  8189;  Colorado’ 

I  1743  ;  California,  5851  ;  Delaware,  470  ;  Dis- 
I  trict  of  Columbia,  415  ;  Florida,  342  ; 
j  Georgia,  299  ;  Indiana,  1955  ;  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  291;  Illinois,  28,080;  Iowa,  5948; 
1  Idaho,  244  ;  Kentucky,  645  ;  Kansas,  2431  ; 
[  Louisiana,  551  ;  Maine,  391  ;  Maryland, 
2035  ;  Michigan,  9039  ;  Missouri,  3229;  Min- 
|  nesota,  9802 ;  Mississippi,  201  ;  Montana, 

I  1102;  Massachusetts,  15,219  ;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  710;  North  Carolina,  254;  North 
J  Dakota,  2293  ;  Nebraska.  3966  ;  Nevada, 

I  432  ;  New  Jersey,  15,889  ;  New  Mexico,  196  ; 
I  New  York,  172,972;  Ohio,  7867;  Oregon, 
1733;  Pennsylvania,  51,823;  Rhode  Island, 
■  2814;  South  Carolina,  166;  South  Dakota, 
1 1300  ;  Tennessee,  388;  Texas,  2290;  Utah, 
1 429;  Vermont,  671;  Virginia.  328;  West 
I  Virginia,  674;  Wisconsin,  7749;  Wash¬ 
ington,  1077  ;  Wyoming,  430. 


Bayard  Amber  flour  costs  less  and  is  better 

■  under  the  new  system  of  milling  thun  many 

■  high-priced  flours. 


Some  Strange  Weddings. 

[All  tbe  Year  Round.] 

In  1769  a  seventy-two-year-old  lady,  re- 

■  siding  at  Rotherhithe,  permitted  a  young 
F  gallant  of  twenty-three  years  to  lead  her  to 
l  the  altar,  where  she  pledged  him  her  troth, 
Pand  he  took  her  and  her  fortune  for  better 
I  or  for  worse. 

In  the  same  year  a  blind  woman,  ninety 
I  years  of  age,  at  Hill  Farm,  Berkshire,  still 

■  possessed  sufficient  attractions  to  dazzle 

■  the  eyes  and  win  the  heart  of  her  twenty- 
I  year-old  ploughman.  Probably  the  farm 
|went  with  the  bride. 

More  easily  understood  is  the  case  of  an 
I  eight-year-old  miss  who  hesitated  not  to  ao- 
Icompany  a  Worcestershire  squire,  eighty- 
Ifive  years  of  age,  to  the  altar,  aud  so  be- 
Icarae  an  old  man’s  darling,  and  probably 

■  she  might  afterwards  find  a  young  man 
I  willing  to  accept  her  as  a  slave. 

I  In  February,  1769,  Robert  Judge,  Es- 
I quire,  of  Cooksburg,  Ireland,  then  niuety- 
Ifive  years  of  age,  was  united  to  Miss  Annie 
■Nugent,  aged  fifteen  years.  The  bride¬ 
groom  had  served  in  King  William’s  wars, 
knd  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  nose. 

At  ninety  years  of  age  Robert  Cumraing, 
of  Strathspey;  walked  forty  miles  for  the 
Jmrpose  of  espousing  a  bride  in  the  twen¬ 
ties,  while  an  octogenarian  lover  walked 
■ifteen  miles  to  lead  a  fifteen-year  old  bride 
■o  church. 

1  In  1744  a  sprightly  youth  just  verging  on 
his  century  cast  in  his  lot  with  a  blushing 
piatron  of  thirty.  At  the  ceremony  he  was 
|o  infirm  or  nervous  that  the  ring  dropped 
■everal  times  before  he  could  get  it  on  her 
Anger.  After  marriage,  however,  he  had 
lo  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  discard  his 
faithful  cane  on  leaving  the  church. 


HOUSEHOLD  BE0IPE8. 

[Culled  from  Different  Source*. I 

Cauliflower  Baked  with  Cheese. 

— WiihIi  the  flower  In  cold  water,  then  put  It  In 
u  large  kettle  of  boiling  water,  add  a  toaspoon- 
lul  of  salt  and  Hlimner.'icently  for  thirty  min- 
uton.  Drain,  dish,  cover  with  cream  sauce, 
dust  with  parmosan  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Cohn  Crusts.  —  Scald  a  pint  of 
granulated  corntneal,  Into  which  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  sugur  and  salt  have  been  mixed,  with  u 
pint  of  boiling  water.  When  sufficiently  cool 
stir  In  a  well-beaten  egg,  spread|  thin  In  a 
greased  pan  and  hake  till  a  nice  brown  In  a 
quick  oven.  A  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter 
may  be  added  for  shortening  if  desired. 

Fruit  Sandwiches. — Make  a  dough 

as  for  biscuit,  using  a  trifle  more  shortening. 
Roll  out  an  inch  thick,  cut  with  a  biscuit  cut¬ 
ter,  and  hake  In  a  hot  oven.  Spilt  open,  butter 
lightly,  and  lay  between  the  pieces  half  of  a 
canned  or  preserved  pear  or  peach  from  which 
the  Juice  1ms  been  drained.  When  cold  press 
fli  mly  together. 

Brown  Potatoes  with  Roast  Beef. 

—Pare  medium-sized  potatoes,  cook  in  salt 
water  until  half  done,  skim  out  and  put  in  with 
your  roast  of  beef  half  an  hour  before  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  take  it  from  the  oven.  Place  them 
close  to  the  roast  and  some  of  them  under  the 
meat.  When  you  remove  the  roast  to  a  platter 
put  the  potatoes  on  the  same  dish  and  serve 
with  the  roa6t. 

Chicken  Baked  in  Rice. — Joint  a 

chicken  as  for  a  fricassee ;  with  pepper  and  salt 
season  it  well ;  place  it  in  a  pudding-dish  lined 
with  slices  of.  bacon  or  ham ;  add  an  onion 
finely  minced  and  a  pint  of  voal  gravy  ;  pile  up 
the  dish  full  with  boiled  rice  well  pressed; 
cover  it  with  a  paste  of  flour  and  water  aud 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  one  hour.  If  veal  gravy  be 
wanting,  substitute  water  with  additional  sea¬ 
soning  and  ham. 


Do  not  wear  impermeable  and  tiglit-fltting 
hats  that  constrict  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
scalp.  Use  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer  occasionally, 
and  you  will  not  be  bald. 


HINTS  ON  HEALTH. 

Occupation  for  an  Invalid. — One 

of  the  mo9t  oomplete  and  unique  collections  of 
newspaper  clippings  ever  made  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  Are  a  short  time  ago.  It  belonged  to 
an  invalid  who  for  years  has  cut  the  biograph¬ 
ical,  political  and  new9  matter  of  different 
daily  journals,  and  pasted  the  clippings  so  ob¬ 
tained  on  sheets  for  flling,  after  the^mauner  of 
a  libi’ai’y  card  catalogue.  A  very  rich  col 
lection  of  accidents,  murders,  pickpockets, 
etc.,  had  been  amassed,  and  obituaries,  mar¬ 
riages  and  sudden  deaths  appeared  by  the  hun¬ 
dred.  The  owner,  nothing  daunted,  has  set 
about  buying  old  newspapers  to  repair  as  far  as 
possible  the  gap  caused  by  tbe  fire. 

Tender  Feet. — Summer  pedestrians 

suffer  from  tender  feet  to  a  great  extent,  and 
tbe  trouble  is  generally^attributed  to  tbe  shoes 
and  the  heat.  Wide-toed  shoes  are  obtained,  but 
after  evei’v  loDg  walk  the  feet  are  sore,  and 
several  days  are  required  to  heal  them.  To 
prevent  this  and  to  harden  the  feet  for  long 
walks  they  should  he  soaked  in  a  tub  of  water 
heated  as  much  as  the  flesh  will  endure.  To 
every  half-pailful  of  this  hot  water  add  a  piece 
of  nitrate  of  potassium  about  the  size  of  a 
small  walnut.  Thi9  can  be  obtained  at  any 
drug  store.  The  feet  9hould  he  treated  to  this 
bath  about  twice  a  week,  but  if  considerable 
walking  is  done  and  the  feet  continue  9ore,  the 
bathing  should  be  more  irequent.  Women  as 
well  as  men  will  find  this  useful  in  hot  weather, 
and  even  the  professional  tx-amp  would  find  re¬ 
lief  from  his  pains  in  this  way. 

Chilblains. — A  writer  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  says :  "  For  this  painful  and 
troublesome  affliction,  I  can  recommend  the 
following  course  of  treatment  as  the  best  I 
have  ever  ti-ied  ;  in  severe  cases  it  should  be 
used  daily  for  a  week,  and  afterwards  occa¬ 
sionally  as  required:  On  the  first  sensation  of 
soreness  or  smarting,  leave  your  work  and  put 
the  ieet  in  a  bath  as  hot  as  can  he  borne,  rub¬ 
bing  them  vigorously  with  a  rubber  toilet¬ 
brush,  or  in  default  of  this,  a  nail-brush.  They 
should  be  kept  in  the  water  (which  must  be  re¬ 
plenished  as  fast  as  it  cools)  for  six  or  eight 
minutes:  this  relieves  the  congestion,  to  which 
the  burning  and  itching  are  due  ;  a  smart  blow 
on  the  sole  of  the  shoe  with  a  light  stick  of  ! 
wood  will  have  the  same  temporary  effect.  Dry 
the  feet  briskly,  and  thoroughly  rub  the  affect¬ 
ed  parts  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  vas¬ 
eline  and  spirits  of  turpentine;  this  same  mix¬ 
ture,  by  the  way,  i9  an  excellent  external  ap¬ 
plication  for  sore  throat.  Of  course  the  feet 
should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  avoided;  but  these  precautions 
re  not  always  sufficient  to  avert  trouble, 
especially  in  case  of  a  previous  frost-bite.” 


Bayard  Amber  flour,  under  the  new  milling 
process,  is  the  best  medium-priced  flour  in  the 
market. 


I  To  drive  a  cough  from  the  system  use  Dr. 
Bull’s  Cough  Syrup.  It  never  falls. 


RaisinglBeans. 

[Practical  Farmer.] 

On  very  poor  soil  the  rows  should  not  be 
more  than  two  feet  apart;  for  the  better  soil 
in  and  around  the  home  garden,  three  feet 
distant  between  the  rows  will  be  just  about 
right.  Make  the  furrows  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  plant  by  hand  or  in  any 
other  convenient  way,  using  about  a  pint  of 
seed  to  every  two  hundred  feet  of  row,  or, 
in  case  of  the  smaller  pea  bean,  a  pint  to 
every  three  hundred  feet  of  row.  I  some¬ 
times  sow  with  the  Planet,  Jr.,  garden  seed 
drill,  afterwards  covering  with  feet  or  hoe 
all  beans  which  the  machine  has  failed  to 
fully  cover  up.  You  can  also  plant  in  hills 
with  an  ordinary  corn  planter,  putting 
three  or  four  beans  in  a  place,  aud  the 
“hills”  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  The 
seed,  if  good,  will  sprout  within  a  week, 
and  from  this  time  on  until  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested,  the  ground  should  receive  an  occa¬ 
sional  cultivating  or  hoeing,  in  the  same 
manner  as  corn  or  potatoes.  When  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pods  have  become  dry,  and  the 
beans  in  the  pods  have  reached  their  full 
size,  you  should  promptly  pull  the  viues 
aud  leave  them  on  the  ground  to  cure.  De¬ 
lay  is  dangerous. 

If  we  leave  the  beans  unharvested  until 
“  dead  ripe,”  rainy  spells  may  come  on  and 
greatly  damage  the  beans.  A  rain  or  two, 
when  the  plants  are  pulled  in  good  season, 
will  not  injure  them  much,  provided  we 
take  pains  to  dry  them  quickly  afterwards, 
or  keep  them  off  the  ground.  Try  to  get 
them  under  shelter  soon  after  they  are  well 
cured,  and  if  possible  to  avoid  their  getting 
wet  again.  At  some  convenient  time  spread 
the  vines  on  the  barn  floor,  aud  thresh  the 
b  ans  out  with  a  flail.  Then  run  them 
through  a  fanning-mill,  aud  store  in  coarse 
sacks  in  a  dry  place. 


With  pure,  vigorous  blood  coursing  through 
the  veins  and  animating  every  fibre  of  the  body, 
cold  weather  Is  not  only  endurable  but  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  No  other  blood  medicine  Is  so 
certain  in  its  results  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
What  it  does  for  others  it  will  do  for  you. 
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Rev.  Dn.  William  Irvin  has  retired 
from  a  Secretaryship  in  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Allegheny  cities  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  the  organization,  Thursday, 
February  2d,  by  holding  special  praise  meet¬ 
ings. 


A  conference  of  workers  representing 
the  various  child-saving  agencies  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  will  be  held  in  this  city  in 
May.  The  meeting  lately  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  earnest  la¬ 
borers  among  children.  The  Society  here 
has  been  in  existence  but  a  few  years.  ’Tis 
hoped  all  interested  will  help  to  make  the 
May  meeting  a  success. 

Rev.  John  H.  Worcester,  Jr.,  D.D., 
Roosevelt  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
who  had  been  in  bad  health  for  some  time, 
suddenly  dropped  dead  at  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
last  Monday.  He  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church,  Chicago, 
in  1891,  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Union 
Seminary.  As  a  pastor  he  had  been  re¬ 
markably  successful.  He  was  a  very  able 
man. 

A  new  movement  seems  to  be  in  progress 
in  the  interest  of  active  Christian  work. 
The  following  special  dispatch  from  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  appeared  in  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  this  city  last  week:  “As 
one  of  the  results  of  the  revival  work  now 
in  progress  in  this  city  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  the  nucleus  of  a  grand 
army  of  Christian  Soldiers,  and  to  call  a 
meeting  at  the  Pine  Street  church  on 
Saturday  evening  at  7:30  o’clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  an  organization.  Ob¬ 
ject,  ‘The  salvation  of  souls;’  motto,  ‘On¬ 
ward  and  Upward  for  Christ  Eligibility.’ 
All  members  of  Christian  churches  also  who 
will  promise  to  work  for  the  salvation  of 
veteran  soldiers,  and  others  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  presented,  are  eligible  to  ac¬ 
tive  membership.  All  persons  who  desire 
to  march  under  the  banner  of  King  Imman¬ 
uel  are  eligible  as  enrolled  members.  All 
soldiers  and  soldiers’  friends  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present  and  assist  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  work.  Revs.  Bell,  Hollenbaugh,  Her¬ 
ald,  Woods  and  others  will  address  the 
meeting.  Captain  Eastman,  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  movement,  was  asked  what 
it  was.  He  replied:  ‘It  will  be  all  over 
the  United  States.  Its  starting  place  is 
Williamsport,  and  is  the  first  of  it.  It  will 
be  extended  from  here  to  nearby  towns, 
and  then  will  spread  all  over  the  country. 
The  salvation  of  souls  of  veterans  is  what 
we  are  after.’  ” 


CONFERENCE  ON  REPEAL  OF  THE 
ANTI-CHINESE  LEGISLATION  OF 
MAY  5,  1892. 

American  statesmen,  Christians,  philan¬ 
thropists  and  patriots  are  earnestly  request¬ 
ed  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  rej>eal  of 
the  obnoxious  features  of  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  approved  May  5th,  1892,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  Prohibit  the  Coming  of  Chinese  Per¬ 
sons  into  the  United  States,”  with  the 
attendant  “  Regulations  ”  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  July  7th,  1892. 

The  Act  of  1888  (known  as  the  Scott  law) 
was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  (May,  1889)  to  be  “in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  1868  and  of  the  Supplemental 
Treaty  of  1880.”  This  Act  of  1892,  embody¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  that  Act  and  going 
much  beyond  it,  is  a  more  flagrant  violation 
of  our  treaty  with  China,  which  stipulates 
that  “  Chinese  subjects  residing  in  the 
United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same  priv¬ 
ileges,  immunities  and  exemptions  in  regard 
to  travel  or  residence  as  there  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation.” 

By  the  Act  of  1892,  every  Chinese  laborer 
in  the  United  States  must  procure  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  residence  before  May  6th,  1893,  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  arrest,  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
and  deportation  to  China.  “Any  United 
States  customs  official,  collector  of  internal 
revenue  or  his  deputies,  United  States 
marshal  or  his  deputies,”  may  make  ar¬ 
rests.  The  trial  must  be  before  a  United 
States  judge  from  whose  decision  there  is 
no  appeal.  Right  of  trial  by  jury  is  denied. 
It  is  made  mandatory  on  the  judge  to  order 
that  the  convicted  person  “be  deported 
from  the  United  States”  as  provided  in  the 
Act.  If  any  one  for  unavoidable  cause  is 
unable  to  procure  his  certificate  before  May 
6th,  1893,  then,  in  order  to  escape  the  pen¬ 
alty,  he  must  “  clearly  establish  ”  the  fact 
of  his  inability  “to  the  saisfaction  of  the 
iudge,”  and  also  satisfy  the  Court  “by  at 
least  one  credible  white  witness  that  he 
was  a  resident  of  the  United  States”  on  or 
before  May  6th,  1892.  In  many  cases  this  is 
impossible.  An  unfriendly  judge  may  de¬ 
clare  that  he  is  not  “satisfied.”  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  penalty.  If  one  loses  his  certificate 
he  may  procure  another  only  from  the 
officer  who  granted  the  original,  the  costs 
of  this  and  of  his  arrest  and  trial  being  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

So  much  for  the  Act  itself.  Now  for  the 
“  Regulations.” 

The  applicant  must  appear  in  person  be¬ 
fore  the  collector  or  his  deputy  and  swear 
to  the  exact  year,  mouth  and  day,  with 
other  facts  concerning  his  arrival  in  th.s 


country,  togothor  with  certain  particulars! 
about  hlmsolf.  IIo  must  bring  throe  un- 
inountod  photographs  as  proscribed,  one  for 
tho  form  of  application  and  one  each  for  the 
original  and  the  duplicate  certificate  of| 
residence.  It  must  boa  “  true  photograph.” 
“  If  the  collector  or  his  doputios  have  any| 
doubt  in  regard  to  tho  correctness  of  the 
photograph  presented  they  will  refuse  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  application  and  require  a  oorroct1 
one.”  How  easy  to  question  tho  “correct¬ 
ness”  of  a  photograph.  He  must  also 
bring  with  him  “two  crediable  witnesses 
of  good  character”  to  make  tho  prescribed 
affidavits.  Tho  collector  or  his  deputy  is 
sole  judge  to  to  their  “credibility”  and 
“  good  character.”  Often,  because  of  the 
migratory  habits  of  tho  Chinese,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  those  two  witnesses;  or  if 
obtained  at  all,  at  great  expense ;  who  must 
swear  that  they  are  “  well  acquainted  ”  with 
the  applicant,  that  “we  know  of  our  own 
knowledge  that  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1892, 
he  was  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  residing  at  .  .  .  ,”  and  other  facts 
about  his  arrival,  residence,  occupation,  etc. 
If  unable  to  furnish  these  witnesses  “  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  collector  or  his  deputy,  his 
application  will  be  rejected,”  unless  by 
some  other  proof  he  can  convince  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that  a 
certificate  should  bo  given.  In  case  of  loss 
of  the  certificate  “  a  duplicate  may  be  issued 
under  the  same  conditions  that  governed 
the  original  issue;”  with  this  new  obstacle, 
viz.,  the  man  must  “establish  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  collector  of  the  district  in 
which  the  certificate  was  issued  that  such 
loss  was  without  fault  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant.”  Suppose  the  origi¬ 
nal  was  procured  in  San  Francisco  and  six 
months  later  lost  in  New  York,  how  is  he  to 
“establish  ”  this,  even  after  the  expense  of 
a  journey  across  the  continent  for  the  i| 
duplicate  certificate  ? 

Merchants  who  are  owners  or  part  owners 
of  a  bona  fide  mercantile  establishment  are 
exempt  from  the  operations  of  this  law, 
though  for  self-protection,  they  also  may 
procure  certificates  of  residence. 

This  important  Act  was  rushed  through 
the  House,  the  “previous  question  ”  being 
ordered,  with  but  fifteen  minutes’  discus¬ 
sion  on  either  side.  The  vote  was  as  fol 
lows:  In  the  House — yeas,  186;  nays,  27; 
not  voting,  115.  In  the  Senate — yeas,  30; 
nays,  15;  not  voting,  43. 

The  grave  objections  to  this  legislation 
are  that  it  is  a  new  departure  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  require  certificates  of  residence;  “  it 
tags  a  man  like  a  dog  ”  on  the  “Ticket-of- 
leave  ”  system  of  Botany  Bay;  it  puts  the 
burden  of  proof  on  a  man  that  he  is  not 
violating  the  law,  thus  reversing  all  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice  ;  it  requires  no  affidavit  or 
indictment  charging  guilt ;  it  subjects  a 
man  at  any  time,  or  anywhere,  to  arrest  at 
the  discretion  of  a  horde  of  officers  ;  in 
many  cases  it  makes  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  requirements  concerning 
witnesses;  it  gives  enormous  discretion  to 
collectors  and  to  deputies  concerning  the 
rejection  of  witnesses  and  applicants,  with 
no  appeal  and  no  penalty  il  they  abuse  their 
power;  it  imposes  heavy  expense  and  much  * 
trouble  to  many  in  procuring  the  requisite 
evidence ;  it  is  barbarous  in  its  penalties 
upon  the  innocent  who  may  be  unable  to 
comply  with  its  requirements  ;  it  presents 
the  lamentable  spectacle  of  a  Christian  na¬ 
tion  breaking  its  treaty  with  a  people  whom 
we  are  endeavoring  to  win  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  Act,  with  its  attendant  regulations, 
is  a  dishonor  to  the  United  States;  a  breach 
of  faith  with  China;  a  hardship  and  wrong 
to  the  Chinese  here;  a  provocation  to  retal¬ 
iation  by  China  ;  a  hindrance  and  menace 
to  Christian  missions  in  China  of  great  pro¬ 
portions  and  promise;  and,  therefore,  should 
be  obliterated. 

In  view  of  these  things  and  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  desire  of  officials  of 
twelve  great  organizations,  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sions  to  the  Chinese  in  this  country  and  in 
China,  a  special  conference  on  the  subject 
was  held  at  the  Bible  House,  New  York 
City,  January  26th,  1893.  Representatives 
were  present  from  the  Domestic  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  the  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  Union,  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  American  I 
Missionary  Association,  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
America,  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  while 
representatives  (unavoidably  detained)  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  of  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  concur  in  the  action  of  the 
body. 

The  Conference  appointed  a  committee  of 
seven  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  features  of  the  Act  of  1892; 
and  appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee 
on  its  behalf  to  make  this  statement  to  the 
American  people  and  to  request  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  strenuous  co-operation  of  editors, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  others  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  result. 
What  is  done  must  be  done  quickly,  as  this 
Congress  expires  March  4th,  and  the  pre¬ 
scribed  penalties  take  effeot  May  6th. 
Wherefore,  this  Conference,  fairly  repre¬ 
senting  the  sentiments  of  at  least  thirty-five 
millions  of  the  people  of  this  land,  does 
hereby  most  respeotfully  and  earnestly  pe¬ 
tition  our  representatives  in  Congress  for, 
the  repeal  or  essential  modification  of  the 
hasty  legislation  of  May  5th,  1892. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Conference. 

H.  L.  Morehouse, 

J.  Kimber, 

F.  F.  Ei.linwood, 

Committee. 

AVii’  York  City,  January  SCth,  UH>3. 
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FOUNDED  JULY  0,  1814. 


Rev.  Du.  William  Irvin  has  retired 
from  n  Secretaryship  in  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Allegheny  cities  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  the  organization,  Thursday, 
February  2d,  by  holding  special  praise  meet¬ 
ings. 

A  CONFERENCE  of  workers  representing 
the  various  child-saving  agencies  of  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  will  be  held  in  this  city  in 
May.  The  meeting  lately  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  stimulated  the  zeal  of  the  earnest  la¬ 
borers  among  children.  The  Society  here 
has  been  in  existence  but  a  few  years.  ’Tis 
hoped  all  interested  will  help  to  make  the 
May  meeting  a  success. 


Rev.  John  H.  Worcester,  Jr.,  D.D., 
Roosevelt  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
who  had  been  in  bad  health  for  some  time, 
suddenly  dropped  dead  at  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
last  Monday.  lie  resigned  the  pastorate  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church,  Chicago, 
in  1891,  to  accept  a  professorship  in  Union 
Seminary.  As  a  pastor  he  had  been  re¬ 
markably  successful.  He  was  a  very  able 
man. 

A  new  movement  seems  to  be  in  progress 
in  the  interest  of  active  Christian  work. 
The  following  special  dispatch  from  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  appeared  in  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  this  city  last  week:  “As 
one  of  the  results  of  the  revival  work  now 
in  progress  in  this  city  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  the  nucleus  of  a  grand 
army  of  Christian  Soldiers,  and  to  call  a 
meeting  at  the  Pine  Street  church  on 
Saturday  evening  at  7:30  o’clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  an  organization.  Ob¬ 
ject,  ‘The  salvation  of  souls;’  motto,  ‘On¬ 
ward  and  Upward  for  Christ  Eligibility.’ 
All  members  of  Christian  churches  also  who 
will  promise  to  work  for  the  salvation  of 
veteran  soldiers,  and  others  whenever  an 
opportunity  is  presented,  are  eligible  to  ac¬ 
tive  membership.  All  persons  who  desire 
to  march  under  the  banner  of  King  Imman¬ 
uel  are  eligible  as  enrolled  members.  All 
soldiers  and  soldiers’  friends  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present  and  assist  in  the  glo¬ 
rious  work.  Revs.  Bell,  Hollenbaugh,  Her¬ 
ald,  Woods  and  others  will  address  the 
meeting.  Captain  Eastman,  who  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  movement,  was  asked  what 
it  was.  He  replied :  ‘  It  will  be  all  over 

the  United  States.  Its  starting  place  is 
Williamsport,  and  is  the  first  of  it.  It  will 
be  extended  from  here  to  nearby  towns, 
and  then  will  spread  all  over  the  country. 
The  salvation  of  souls  of  veterans  is  what 
we  are  after.’  ” 


CONFERENCE  ON  REPEAL  OF  THE 
ANTI- CHINESE  LEGISLATION  OF 
MAY  5,  1892. 

American  statesmen,  Christians,  philan¬ 
thropists  and  patriots  are  earnestly  request¬ 
ed  to  co-operate  in  securing  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  features  of  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  approved  May  5th,  1892,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  Prohibit  the  Coming  of  Chinese  Per¬ 
sons  into  the  United  States,”  with  the 
attendant  “Regulations”  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  of  July  7th,  1892. 

The  Act  of  1888  (known  as  the  Scott  law) 
was  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  (May,  1889)  to  be  “in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  1868  and  of  the  Supplemental 
Treaty  of  1880.”  This  Act  of  1892,  embody¬ 
ing  the  provisions  of  that  Act  and  going 
much  beyond  it,  is  a  more  flagrant  violation 
of  our  treaty  with  China,  which  stipulates 
that  “  Chinese  subjects  residing  in  the 
United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same  priv¬ 
ileges,  immunities  and  exemptions  in  regard 
to  travel  or  residence  as  there  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation.” 

By  the  Act  of  1892,  every  Chinese  laborer 
in  the  United  States  must  procure  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  residence  before  May  6th,  1893,  un¬ 
der  penalty  of  arrest,  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year 
and  deportation  to  China.  “Any  United 
States  customs  official,  collector  of  internal 
revenue  or  his  deputies,  United  States 
marshal  or  his  deputies,”  may  make  ar¬ 
rests.  The  trial  must  be  before  a  United 
States  judge  from  whose  decision  there  is 
no  appeal.  Right  of  trial  by  jury  is  denied. 

It  is  made  mandatory  on  the  judge  to  order 
that  the  convicted  person  “be  deported 
from  the  United  States”  as  provided  in  the 
Act.  If  any  one  for  unavoidable  cause  is 
unable  to  prooure  his  certificate  before  May 
6th,  1893,  then,  in  order  to  escape  the  pen¬ 
alty,  he  must  “  clearly  establish  ”  the  fact 
of  his  inability  “  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
iudge,”  and  also  satisfy  the  Court  “by  at 
least  one  credible  white  witness  that  he 
was  a  resident  of  the  United  States”  on  or 
before  May  6th,  1892.  In  many  cases  this  is 
impossible.  An  unfriendly  judge  may  de¬ 
clare  that  he  is  not  “satisfied.”  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  penalty.  If  one  loses  his  certificate 
he  may  procure  another  only  from  the 
officer  who  granted  the  original,  the  costs 
of  this  and  of  his  arrest  and  trial  being  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

So  much  for  the  Act  itself.  Now  for  the 
“  Regulations.” 

The  applicant  must  appear  in  person  be¬ 
fore  the  collector  or  his  deputy  and  swear 
to  the  exact  year,  month  and  day,  with 
Other  facts  concerning  his  arrival  in  this  | 


country,  togethor  with  cortaln  particulars 
about  himself.  He  must  bring  three  un¬ 
mounted  photographs  &h  prosoribod,  one  for 
tho  form  of  application  and  one  each  for  the 
original  and  the  duplicate  certificate  of 
residence.  Itmustbea  “  true  photograph.” 

“  If  the  collector  or  his  deputies  have  any 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the 
photograph  presented  they  will  refuse  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  application  and  require  a  correct 
one.”  How  easy  to  question  tho  “correct¬ 
ness”  of  a  photograph.  He  must  also 
bring  with  him  “two  crediable  witnesses 
of  good  character”  to  make  the  prescribed 
affidavits.  The  collector  or  his  deputy  is 
sole  judge  to  to  ttheir  “credibility”  and 
“  good  character.”  Often,  because  of  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  these  two  witnesses;  or  if 
obtained  at  all,  at  great  expense  ;  who  must 
8 wear  that  they  are  “  well  acquainted  ”  with 
the  applicant,  that  “we  know  of  our  own 
knowledge  that  on  the  5th  day  of  May,  1892, 
he  was  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  residing  at  .  .  .  ,”  and  other  facts 
about  his  arrival,  residence,  occupation,  etc. 

If  unable  to  furnish  these  witnesses  “  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  collector  or  his  deputy,  his 
application  will  be  rejected,”  unless  by 
some  other  proof  he  can  convince  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  that  a 
certificate  should  be  given.  In  case  of  loss 
of  the  certificate  “  a  duplicate  may  be  issued 
under  the  same  conditions  that  governed 
the  original  issue;”  with  this  new  obstacle, 
viz.,  the  man  must  “establish  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  collector  of  the  district  in 
which  the  certificate  was  issued  that  such 
loss  was  without  fault  or  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  applicant.”  Suppose  the  origi¬ 
nal  was  procured  in  San  Francisco  and  six 
months  later  lost  in  New  York,  how  is  he  to 
“  establish  ”  this,  even  after  the  expense  of 
a  journey  across  the  continent  for  the 
duplicate  certificate  ? 

Merchants  who  are  owners  or  part  owners 
of  a  bona  fide  mercantile  establishment  are 
exempt  from  the  operations  of  this  law, 
though  for  self-protection,  they  also  may 
procure  certificates  of  residence. 

This  important  Act  was  rushed  through 
the  House,  the  “previous  question  ”  being 
ordered,  with  but  fifteen  minutes’  discus¬ 
sion  on  either  side.  The  vote  was  as  fol 
lows:  In  the  House — yeas,  186;  nays,  27; 
not  voting,  115.  In  the  Senate — yeas,  30; 
nays,  15;  not  voting,  43. 

The  grave  objections  to  this  legislation 
are  that  it  is  a  new  departure  for  this  coun¬ 
try  to  require  certificates  of  residence;  “  it 
tags  a  man  like  a  dog  ”  on  the  “  Ticket-of- 
leave  ”  system  of  Botany  Bay;  it  puts  the 
burden  of  proof  on  a  man  that  he  is  not 
violating  the  law,  thus  reversing  all  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice  ;  it  requires  no  affidavit  or 
indictment  charging  guilt ;  it  subjects  a 
man  at  any  time,  or  anywhere,  to  arrest  at 
the  discretion  of  a  horde  of  officers  ;  in 
many  cases  it  makes  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  requirements  concerning 
witnesses;  it  gives  enormous  discretion  to 
collectors  and  to  deputies  concerning  the 
rejection  of  witnesses  and  applicants,  with 
no  appeal  and  no  penalty  il  they  abuse  their 
power;  it  imposes  heavy  expense  and  much 
trouble  to  many  in  procuring  the  requisite 
evidence ;  it  is  barbarous  in  its  penalties 
upon  the  innocent  who  may  be  unable  to 
comply  with  its  requirements  ;  it  presents 
the  lamentable  spectacle  of  a  Christian  na¬ 
tion  breaking  its  treaty  with  a  people  whom 
we  are  endeavoring  to  win  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  Act,  with  its  attendant  regulations, 
is  a  dishonor  to  the  United  States;  a  breach 
of  faith  with  China;  a  hardship  and  wrong 
to  the  Chinese  here;  a  provocation  to  retal¬ 
iation  by  China  ;  a  hindrance  and  menace 
to  Christian  missions  in  China  of  great  pro¬ 
portions  and  promise;  and,  therefore,  should 
be  obliterated. 

In  view  of  these  things  and  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  desire  of  officials  of 
twelve  great  organizations,  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sions  to  the  Chinese  in  this  country  and  in 
China,  a  special  conference  on  the  subject 
was  held  at  the  Bible  House,  New  York 
City,  January  26th,  1893.  Representatives 
were  present  from  the  Domestic  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  the  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  Union,  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
America,  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States,  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  while 
representatives  (unavoidably  detained)  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  of  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  concur  in  the  action  of  the 
body. 

The  Conference  appointed  a  committee  of 
seven  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  features  of  the  Act  of  1892; 
and  appointed  the  undersigned  a  committee 
on  its  behalf  to  make  this  statement  to  the 
American  people  and  to  request  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  strenuous  co-operation  of  editors, 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  others  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  desired  result. 
What  is  done  must  be  done  quickly,  as  this 
Congress  expires  March  4th,  and  the  pre¬ 
scribed  penalties  take  effect  May  6th. 
Wherefore,  this  Conference,  fairly  repre¬ 
senting  the  sentiments  of  at  least  thirty-five 
millions  of  the  people  of  this  laud,  does 
hereby  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  pe¬ 
tition  our  representatives  in  Congress  for 
the  repeal  or  essential  modification  of  the 
hasty  legislation  of  May  5th,  1892. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  Conference. 

H.  L.  Morehouse, 

J.  Kimber, 

F.  F.  Ellixwood, 

Committee. 

Xetv  York  Oily,  January  tGth,  1893. 
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PERSONAL  AND  STATION  REPORT  FOR 

TSINGTAU 


For  Year  Ending;  Nov.  30,  1901. 


STEADY  advance,  materially  and  morally,  has  char¬ 
acterized  Tsingtau  during  the  last  twelve  months.  A 
number  of  expensive,  commodious  and  stately  build¬ 
ings  have  been  erected.  The  streets  are  now  strongly 
in  evidence — broad,  well  graded  and  metalled — and,  while  not 
yet  completed,  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  give  evidence 
that  they  will  be  unequalled  in  the  East.  Means  of  locomotion 
are  in  consequence  varied.  Carts  and  broughams  and  whole 
shoals  of  jin-rick- sh  as  are  displacing  the  ubiquitous  pony  and 
sedan  chair.  The  city  is  now  supplied  with  water  which 
comes  through  pipes,  coming  from  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles,  and  is  then  pumped  into  a  reservoir  situated  on  the 
loftiest  hill  near  the  city,  from  which  it  flows  by  gravity  to  Ml 
parts-  of  the  settlement.  Happy  water  coolies  now  stand  with 
infinite  leisure  beside  the  hydrants,  watching  with  a  pleased 
but  puzzled  smile  the  pure  stream  filling  rapidly  their  buckets, 
with  no  necessity  for  muscular  exertion. 

The  railway  now  rackets  through  stony,  cloven  hills,  over 
plains  and  sandy  rivers,  many  kilometers  to  the  west.  The 
road  is  open  to  traffic  for  eighty  English  miles  from  Tsingtau, 
and  we  are  promised  railway  communication  to  Wei  Hsien 
early  next  summer.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  we  regard  the  progress  of  the  road  with  almost  as  much 
solicitude  as  the  engineers  in  charge.  Christian  Chinese,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  its 
successful  construction.  Christians  assisted  in  the  preliminary 
surveys,  Christians  laid  many  miles  of  the  rails,  furnished 
Christian  laborers  and  superintended  them  for  much  of  the 
grading,  assisted  in  the  putting  together  of  massive  bridges ; 
and  now  several  conductors,  telegraph  operators,  switchmen, 
ticket  sellers,  secretaries,  besides  numbers  of  coolies,  are  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  pleases  me  to  see  the  Chinese  Christians  striking  out 
boldly  to  take  their  part  in  these  great  industrial  enterprises, 


and  it  gives  one  a  feeling  of  indescribable  ease  to  be  whirled 
past  well- remembered  bits  of  the  old  cart  road,  where  wo  have 
spent  so  many  weary  hours  jogging  along  on  pony  back;  so 
that  we  are  friends  of  the  railway  with  all  our  hearts. 

The  three  Chinese  towns,  Tau-pau-tau,  Tai-tung-clien  and 
Tai-lisi-chen,  have  had  conspicuous  growth,  particularly  the 
first,  where  numbers  of  wealthy  Chinese  have  invested  their 
money  freely.  The  result  is  a  substantially  built  city  that  to¬ 
day  numbers  a  population  of  several  thousand.  The  other  two 
towns,  while  built  in  an  humbler  style,  shelter  also  thousands 
of  people,  the  wage  earners  of  the  port. 

As  before,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  still  abroad.  Men  go 
about  dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions  of  an  immensely 
successful  port.  That  time  is  not  yet.  But  the  dream  and 
vision  must  precede  the  visible  realization.  The  unreasonable 
and  nervous  speculation  of  a  year  or  two  ago  has  sobered  down 
into  a  more  temperate  and  intelligent  kind  of  effort.  Mistakes 
have  beeu  made  and  excesses  committed.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  say  that  the  Germans  are  showing  a  commendable  en¬ 
ergy.  Their  relations  with  the  Chinese  have  lost  much  of  the 
tension  of  the  previous  year.  Mutual  understanding  has  made 
progress.  Means  of  communication  between  the  races  have 
increased.  There  is  a  greater  appreciation  than  formerly  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  of  the  definite  way  of  doing  things 
which  characterizes  the  Caucasian,  and  particularly  the  Ger¬ 
man — definite  rules,  definite  fees,  and  all  treated  alike.  The 
courts  are  now  in  better  running  order  and  justice  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  meted  out,  in  place  of  penalties  blindly  inflicted,  which 
was  a  feature  of  the  earlier  stages  of  occupation.  For  lighter 
offences  criminals  are  fined  or  compelled  to  work  out  their  sen¬ 
tences  on  the  streets.  Capital  crimes  are  punished  with  the 
guillotine,  the  sentence  carried  out  privately.  Civil  order 
seems  really  achieved,  and  we  hear  little  now  of  thieves  or 
audacious  robber  bands.  The  Chinese  have  less  to  complain 
of  in  the  treatment  they  receive  from  German  soldiers  and 
civilians. 

This  improved  state  of  things  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  lamented  Governor  Jaeschke,  who  always  wielded  his 
power  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese  whenever  a  case  of  injustice 
came  to  his  notice.  For  this  he  was  more  than  once  harshly 
criticised  by  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the  baser  sort, 
who  considered  the  worrying  of  defenceless  Chinese  a  legiti¬ 
mate  sport.  Governor  Truppel  is  now  his  successor  and  shows 
a  desire  of  continuing  in  this  respect  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

The  relations  which  members  of  our  Mission  have  sustained 
to  the  Germans  have  been  of  a  cordial  character.  We  have 


experienced  many  friendly  acts  at  their  hands  which  we  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciate,  and  the  development  of  the  place  has  been  a 
spectacle  of  great  interest  and  has  led  me,  amongst  other 
things,  to  see  that  patience,  labor,  the  tackling  and  solving  of 
knotty  problems  are  not  confined  to  us  Missionaries  and  our 
work.  On  the  part  of  some  men  in  secular  life  I  have  seen  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  performance  of  duty,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  physical  discomfort  and  while  subjected  to  a  fire  of 
unfriendly  criticism,  which  has  made  an  impression  on  my 
mind  and  led  me  to  a  higher  conception  of  the  manner  in 
which  we,  as  Missionaries,  should  do  our  work.  Should  we  not, 
indeed,  regard  these  officials,  military  and  civil,  these  pioneers 
of  commerce  and  industry,  as  in  a  sense  Missionaries  working 
with  us  towards  the  same  general  end  ?  For  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  own  mind  but  that  all  these  great  undertakings  re¬ 
dound  in  the  long  run  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  furtherance 
of  His  gospel. 

Through  this  settlement  pours  a  constant  stream  of  influ¬ 
ence  into  the  interior,  through  newspapers,  letters,  foreign 
travellers,  and  an  unbroken  procession  of  Chinese  going  and 
returning,  which  at  any  rate  is  widening  and,  we  may  say  in 
general,  civilizing  in  its  effects,  notwithstanding  deplorable  in¬ 
cidents  which  have  now  and  again  come  to  our  notice.  We 
must  look  at  the  question  broadly,  apart  from  national  or  indi¬ 
vidual  prejudice,  and  not  allow  disagreeable  occurrences  which 
may  have  affected  us  personally  to  dim  our  conception  of  the 
greater  benefits,  which  to  me  are  so  transcendent  and  unmis¬ 
takable  that  I  leave  criticism  unuttered.  As  Missionaries  it  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  all  Chinese  who  are  resident  here,  or  who 
simply  visit  the  place,  shall  at  any  rate  hear  the  gospel  of  sal¬ 
vation,  even  though  they  may  not  heed  its  call. 

The  two  German  Missions  have  actively  prosecuted  their 
work.  Two  large  school  buildings  have  been  erected  by  them, 
and  there  are  now  some  eighty  boys  receiving  instruction, 
German  being  an  important  branch  taught  to  all.  The  Weimar 
Mission  has  a  hospital  partly  completed,  and  with  already  a 
number  of  in-patients.  Dr.  Dipper,  the  physician,  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  quiet,  sensible,  devoted  man  and  a  skilled  doc¬ 
tor.  The  pupils  of  the  school  belonging  to  this  Mission  have 
attended  services  at  our  chapel.  Evangelistic  work,  largely 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Kunze  of  the  Berlin  Mission,  is  being 
systematically  pushed,  especially  within  the  bounds  of  the 
German  territory,  a  region  where  hitherto  almost  no  preach¬ 
ing  has  been  done.  His  Evangelists  are  all  from  our  Mission. 

The  Berlin  Mission  has  established  a  new  station  in  the 
pretty  district  city  of  Chimeh,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewchewitz 
as  resident  Missionaries.  Mr.  L.  has  opened  a  school  there, 
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which  is  favorably  regarded  by  the  official  and  influential  res¬ 
idents  of  the  vicinity. 

But  to  proceed  to  our  own  work.  A  noteworthy  event  at 
Tsingtau  in  the  year’s  history  was  the  calling  of  the  Pastor, 
Ting  Li  Mei,  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist  for  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  Tsingtau  flock,  a  shrewd  but  narrow  Christian  just 
from  the  interior  admitted,  were  sheep,  but,  he  added,  sen- 
ouslv,  they  were  “wild  ones.”  At  any  rate,  our  wild  sheep 
have  assumed  entire  support  of  Mr.  Ting,  and  if  we  can  pre¬ 
vail  on  him  to  remain  with  us  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  same 
will  be  continued  next  year,  with  a  handsome  increase  to  his 
Scil^rv 

No  church  is  yet  organized  here,  as  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  early  organization  of  a  church  does  not  benefit  the 
work,  but  rather  the  contiary.  As  the  population  becomes 
more  stable,  and  we  possess  resident  members  who  are  suit¬ 
able  for  the  eldership,  we  will  proceed,  with  the  consent  of 
Presbytery,  to  effect  such  organization.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Ting  is  Pastor  in  all  but  the  name.  He  has  proved  himself 
diligent  in  shepherding  his  sometimes  unruly  and  erratic  hock, 
his  sermons  have  been  spiritual,  well  studied,  enlivened  by 
illustration,  clothed  in  often  elegant  diction,  and  delivered  with 
fervor  He  has  shown  himself  patient  and  kindly  under  provo¬ 
cation,  and  I  know  of  no  one  amongst  my  Chinese  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  could  have  equalled  the  quality  of  his  work,  under 
the  conditions  ruling  here.  The  Christians  are  making  then 
way,  battling  with  the  fiercest  competition,  which  is  too  often 
unscrupulous,  having  no  place  in  its  heart  for  the  claims  of  re¬ 
ligion  :  they  are  scattered,  and  in  many  cases  tlieir  time  is  not 
their  own.  Some  have  prospered,  others  are  struggling  tor 
bread.  Such  inequalities  lead  to  envy  and  bitter  speaking. 
Disappointments  produce  spiritual  coldness.  But  img  has 
gone  steadily  forward,  holding  cottage  prayer-meetings  six 
nights  in  the  week  in  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  has 
conducted  besides  three  services  on  Sunday.  He  has  spent 
much  time  running  about  keeping  track  of  members,  whose 
residences  are  often  changed.  This  is  not  a  simple  mattei  m 

this  place  of  large  distances.  , 

During  the  summer  the  chapel  was  enlarged  for  the  second 
time,  so  that  we  can  now  comfortably  (if  such  an  expression 
can  be  used  in  view  of  the  style  of  our  benches)  seat  over  two 
hundred.  Usually  the  house  is  filled,  the  audience  including 
a  number  of  outsiders.  We  have  courteously  insisted  that  all 
such  maintain  a  demeanor  proper  to  the  house  ot  Hod,  not 
leaving  the  place  until  the  close  of  service,  refraining  from 
talking  and  smoking,  unrolling  their  queues,  and  not  chang¬ 
ing  their  seats.  Our  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  pretty 
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successful  and  have  led  to  a  higher  degree  of  respect  for  our 

worship.  ,  ,  f 

An  encouraging  feature  is  the  increasing  attendance  o 
women.  Mrs.  Bergen  conducts  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  toi 
them  on  Wednesdays,  which  is  much  appreciated  by  those  who 
com  6. 

I  was  equally  surprised  and  delighted  one  day  last  sum 
mer  when  Mr.  Ting  came  to  me  with  the  news  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  desired  to  erect  in  Tau-pau-tau,  the  better  class  Chinese 
town,  another  chapel  at  their  own  expense.  One  man  subscn  bed 
the  ground,  worth  $600  Mexican.  He  also  promised  sufficient  tile 
for  the  roof.  Another  gave  50,000  bricks.  Still  another  promised 
50,000  catties  of  lime — about  thirty  tons.  Another  offered  to  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  doors  and  windows.  Another  gave  in  money  $500. 
Another,  a  Baptist  Christian,  subscribed  $200.  There  followed 
one  or  two  other  subscriptions  of  $100  each  and  then  smaller 
amounts.  On  footing  up  the  returns,  we  found  ourselves  the 
possessors  of  a  good  site,  of  building  materials  worth  about 
$2,000,  and  of  $1,000  in  money.  We  then  made  a  plan  for  the 
church,  which  was  elaborated  in  scientific  detail  by  another 
Christian,  free  of  charge.  Not  bad  we  think  for  the  “  wild 
sheep!”  At  the  present,  work  is  not  yet  begun,  as  the  final 
approval  of  the  Building  Department  is  not  yet  secured.  But 
the  plans  are  now  complete.  These  include  a  few  rooms  in 
connection  with  the  chapel,  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of  \  .  M.  C.  A. 
headquarters.  They  will  be  small  to  begin  with,  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  put  them  up  at  once,  as  the  chapel  will  require 
all  the  funds  we  can  raise.  Not  desiring  to  go  into  debt,  we 
will  at  first  put  up  only  half  even  of  this  building.  The  entire 
plant  as  at  present  conceived  will  cost  $9,000  (estimated). 

Every  Missionary  confronting  an  undertaking  like  this 
will  rejoice  with  trembling,  and  not  talk  too  much  about  it 
until  the  thing  is  done.  But  just  now  it  looks  as  though  we 
have  a  reasonable  hope  of  one  time  finishing  the  finest  chapel 
in  the  province,  erected  by  the  “  wild  sheep  ”  of  Tsingtau.  It 
is  another  case  of  one  sowing  and  another  reaping,  for  the 
Christians  here  have  come  from  all  parts  of  Shantung,  and 
received  their  first  Christian  instruction  from  my  various  col- 
leagues. 

&  The  Christians  have  conducted  themselves  fairly  well  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  There  have  been  moral  lapses,  which  we  have 
tried  to  deal  with  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  manner  of  the  New 
Testament,  rather  than  by  formal  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  results  have  proved  good,  though  there  are  still  one  or  two 
men  over  whom  we  mourn  and  others  for  whom  we  are  anx¬ 
ious.  It  is  a  hot  crucible  through  which  these  inexperienced 
ambitious  young  souls  must  pass,  this  life  in  the  port,  in  the 
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schools  and  hospitals,  and  the  relations  of  the  Chiistians  and 
the  Missionaries  to  the  civil  power.  Purely  spiritual  themes 
were  also  touched  upon.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  these 

men  are  hard  to  reach.  .  .  .  ,  n 

Another  feature  of  our  trip  consisted  in  a  number  ot  calls 

received  from  the  village  head  men,  who  came  to  us  smiling 
deprecatingly  and  making  profuse  apologies  for  the  past, 
stating,  Chinese  style,  naturally,  that  the  disturbances  had 
been  due  to  the  undisciplined  children  al  out,  and  a  tew 
poor  beggars  who  had  nothing  to  eat,  with  possibly  some 
others  who  were  so  painfully  ignorant  that  they  knew  no 
better.  We  were  glad  to  see  these  men,  who  stand  nearest  to 
our  members  and  who  wield  considerable  authority  for  then 
weal  or  woe.  We  spoke  fully  and  courteously  to  them  ot  our 
mission  in  China,  at  the  same  time  bringing  home  to  them 

personally  the  claims  of  the  gospel.  ■ 

\t  the  village  of  Kwo  Chia  Tien,  m  Northern  kaomi,  we 
had  a  full  and  joyful  Sunday,  twenty-five  inquirers  being  ex¬ 
amined  and  ten  baptized.  Mr.  Kwo,  a  well-known  man  of 
village  and  neighborhood,  formerly  distinctly  a  man  of  the 
world  but  now,  we  hope,  transformed  into  a  man  of  Cod,  gave 
cue  of  his  vacant  rooms  to  the  church  as  a  chapel.  It  answeis 
the  purpose  well  and  will  seat  fifty  people.  ,  . 

I  will  never  forget  one  evening  that  was  devoted  to 
reminiscences  of  the  terrible  suspense  of  last  summer,  when 
for  long  weeks  every  Christian  at  almost  any  moment  ex¬ 
pected  to  feel  the  cold  touch  of  death;  when  long  nights  were 
spent  hiding  in  the  corn  ;  when  the  cries  of  the  babes  must  be 
forcibly  hushed;  when  their  places  of  concealment  were  dis¬ 
covered  by  neighbors,  who  told  them  maliciously  that  their 
time  was  coming;  when  blood  relatives  dared  not  give  them 
shelter.  Some  had  been  examined  by  the  official  with  blows 
and  curses,  while  every  individual  who  had  ever  had  even 
indirect  dealing  with  the  foreigner,  though  not  a  Christian, 
trembled  at  the  horrid  imprecations  of  the  Boxers  and  their 
fierce  drills  But  all  this,  “full  of  sound  and  fury,  as  Shakes¬ 
peare  says,  ‘ ‘ signified  nothing.”  Or  rather  in  the  grains 
Providence  of  God,  it  came  to  nothing  like  what  the  misguided 
people  expected.  However,  we  hope  those  tragic  months  are  a 
closed  chapter  and  will  not  refer  to  them  further ;  but  the  im¬ 
pression  made  on  my  mind  was  so  indelible,  through  these  lively 
narrations  of  the  Christians  while  sitting  around  the  dim  bean- 
oil  lamps,  that  I  have  set  down  these  words. 

While  on  this  journey,  a  special  offort  was  made  to  urge 
the  Christians  towards  a  forward  movement  in  the  work  ot 
preaching  the  gospel.  The  plan  pursued  was  to  obtain  a 
personal  pledge  from  each  Christian  to  bear  witness  for  Christ 
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during  the  year  in  one  or  more  villages  entered  under  the 
individual’s  name.  Promises  were  secured  tor  more  than  . mo 
villages.  At  this  date  it  would  be  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that 
one-half  of  these  places  have  been  entered  by  those  pledged. 
Promises  entered  upon  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  are  always 
more  easily  made  than  carried  out,  but  advance  has  been  made, 

and  that  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.  . 

In  any  such  undertaking  I  find  it  important,  hirst,  to 
suggest  a  specific  village  as  the  sphere  for  each  individual. 
Second,  to  have  a  clear  plan  for  such  work  outlined.  He  should 
be  furnished  with  a  supply  of  one  or  more  different  trac  s. 
(We  are  using  one  containing  the  Commandments  m  large 
characters,  and  one  with  a  simple  prayer.)  They  must  have 
some  counsel  as  to  introducing  their  theme,  be  warned  agains 
display  of  erudition,  real  or  imaginary,  and  against  getting 
angry  under  annoying  replies  to  their  conversation. 

&  Two  new  day-schools  were  opened  on  this  trip. 

June  29th  to  July  12tli,  a  class  for  Bible  study  was  held 
in  the  village  of  Hsintan  for  preachers  and  teachers.  We  had 
a  profitable  and  busy  two  weeks.  The  men  worked  well  and 
appeared,  engrossed  in  their  studies.  The  daily  programme 
consisted  in  morning  prayers  and  an  hour’s  study  of  the 
Psalms,  conducted  by  myself.  This  completed,  they  received 
instruction  in  singing  from  the  Chinese  Pastor,  Yuan.  At  11 
we  spent  an  hour  in  the  Exegesis  of  1st  Corinthians.  At 
3.30  P.  M.  Mr.  Yuan  expounded  Revelations.  From  5  to  (j 
we  had  a  scientific  lecture  with  blackboard  illustrations.  This 
was  sometimes  delivered  by  the  well-educated  Mr.  Ting  Li  Sui, 
and  sometimes  by  myself.  The  most  elementary  truths  of 
astronomy,  geology  and  zoology  were  treated.  Each  evening 
there  was  a  devotional  meeting,  with  plenty  of  Bible  references, 
which  had  been  given  out  beforehand,  so  that  several  could 
take  part.  These  services  we  found  very  helpful,  in  spite  of 
the  sultriness  of  the  summer  nights  and  the  mosquitoes. 

The  autumn  country  work  began  September  19  and  has 
continued  without  much  interruption^  up  to  November  21. 
Each  out-station  was  visited  and  several  days  spent  with  its 
group  of  Christians.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  evenings,  in 
addition  to  the  Sunday  services.  The  forenoons  were  used  in 
preaching  on  the  neighboring  markets,  reaching  thus  large 
crowds,  or  in  the  quiet  villages  talking  to  small  circles,  which 
were  readily  formed  upon  the  appearance  of  the  missionary. 
The  afternoons  brought  sundry  duties  at  the  village  where  we 
had  taken  temporary  abode.  There  were  troubles  to  be 
settled,  calls  to  be  received  and  ideas  for  future  campaigns  to 
be  discussed.  The  Chinese,  like  all  Asiatics,  are  loquacious, 
when  in  a  confidential  mood  particularly,  but  they  can  also 
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sit  a  long  time  in  one  position  without  saying  anything  p.t  all. 
Both  these  extremes  are  trying  to  the  impulsive,  nervous 
foreigner,  but  he  must  work  on  under  the  curb,  for  if  he  allows 
his  impatience  to  betray  itself  too  openly  he  may  defeat  his 
dearest  objects.  Chinese  who  are  strangers  are  especially 
fond  of  decent  intervals  of  silence  for  rumination  and  the 
smoking  which  helps  it  along.  The  novel  conceptions  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  foreigner  sink  but  slowly  into  their  phlegmatic, 
ox -like  minds,  though  they  by  no  means  lack  intelligence  but 
only  the  capacity  of  absorbing  rapidly  new  installments  or 
fact.  I  always  believe  in  allowing  them  to  take  their  natural 
gait  in  an  interview  when  time  at  all  permits,  holding  that  m 
hurrying  away  to  other  matters  or  men  too  suddenly  we  have 
perhaps  lost  the  time  spent,  when  a  little  more  patience  would 
have  made  a  deep  impression.  I  have  therefore  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  this  autumn  to  getting  better  acquainted 
with  individual  Christians  and  in  forming  new  friendships 
amongst  outsiders.  It  has  been  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  co 
a^ain  some  aggressive  work  in  new  villages.  I  he  people  1 
have  found,  with  few  exceptions,  friendly  and  receptive,  pene¬ 
trated  also  with  a  new  skepticism  as  to  the  perfection  of  their 
ancestral  customs,  thus  leading  us  to  the  hope  that  we  are  at 
the  dawn  of  better  things  when  a  people  weary  of  mcense, 
prostrations  and  idols  will  turn  with  spiritual  worship  to  the 
shrine  of  their  Creator  and  Saviour.  . 

One  Sunday  in  October  was  memorable,  as  1  had  the  joy 
of  baptizing  a  larger  number  than  on  any  other  day  of  my 
eighteen  years  in  China.  All  of  Saturday,  the  17th,  was  spent 
in  examining  candidates  for  baptism,  and  in  holding  meetings 
in  preparation  for  the  Sacrament,  which  had  been  appointed 
for  the  following  day.  Thirty  men  and  women  were  examined 
carefully  in  the  first  elements  of  our  faith,  and  of  these  four¬ 
teen  received  baptism  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation 
which  crowded  the  house  most  uncomfortably.  Many  from 
outside  were  also  present,  but  preserved  through  the  long  ser¬ 
vices  a  remarkably  decent  behavior. 

The  majority  of  the  new  members  came  from  one  large 
clan  in  the  village  of  Wang  Chia  Kwan  Chwang  and  belonged 
to  the  best  class  of  the  rural  population.  They  are  owners  of 
the  land  they  cultivate,  have  a  little  education,  are  hard-headed 
yet  kindly  people,  industrious,  and  asking  no  favors  from  any¬ 
body.  They  are  quiet  and  law-abiding,  and  m  seeking  en¬ 
trance  into  the  church  are,  I  believe,  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  thus  find  their  eternal  salvation.  The  women  had 
always  been  pious,  religiously  abstaining  from  flesh  and 
practicing  devoutly  before  their  gods  all  the  prescribed  rites. 
Aow  they  are  very  happy  in  their  new-found  faith,  and  when 
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I  left  them  were  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  Bible 
woman,  who  was  to  give  them  further  instruction. 

One  olcl  mother  in  Israel,  bent  together  with  the  weight 
of  her  eighty-five  years,  sat  on  the  big  brick  bed  listening 
earnestly  to  the  examination.  Her  face  was  seamed  and 
furrowed,  gnarled  indeed  like  the  bark  of  an  ancient  tree. 

I  had  had  little  hope  that  she  could  even  hear,  much  less  un¬ 
derstand  me,  but  at  my  first  question  she  started,  her  weak, 
sad  eyes  peering  wistfully  at  me,  as  she  answered:  “I  have 
departed  from  idols  and  all  evil  customs,  I  worship  now  only 
the  true  God,  and  I  trust  Jesus  for  my  salvation.  That  is  all 
I  know.”  A  few  other  questions  evidenced  that  she  had  taken 
a  strong  hold  on  eternal  life,  and  was  entirely  ready  for  her 
departure,  which  in  all  human  probability  was  at  hand. 

The  daughter,  who  sat  by  her  side,  was  a  contrast  to  the 
aged  mother.  She  kept  herself  rigidly  erect,  evidently  keyed 
up  for  the  ordeal  of  the  questioning,  a  stern,  resolute  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  face  as  though  she  was  at  that  moment  determinedly 
putting  the  old  beliefs  behind  her.  She  stood  well  an  exam¬ 
ination  on  the  Catechism,  of  which  she  had  committed  a  good 
portion  in  the  intervals  of  her  active  life.  It  was  a  rebuke  to 
my  own  faith,  so  full  of  questioning,  to  note  her  closely  set 
lips,  her  eyes  full  of  a  burning  decision,  and  to  listen  to  her 
sharp,  distinct  answers.  She  had  been  a  kind  of  president  of 
their  local  society  for  the  cultivation  of  piety,  having  been 
elected  by  her  neighbors’  suffrage  as  the  fittest  for  the  post, 
and  now  she  was  forsaking  that  which  she  had  hoped  might 
bring  her  peace,  and  which  certainly  did  at  least  give  her  some 
little  social  distinction  in  the  village,  in  order  to  become  a 
member  of  the  hated  Christian,  or  Foreign  Church,  as  it  is 
popularly  called.  May  her  prayers  for  her  former  associates 
be  heard  on  high  ! 

It  is  an  impressive  experience  to  witness  the  sight  of  a 
human  soul  taking  a  step  like  this.  It  means  an  imperative 
break  with  a  long  past.  It  is  an  entrance  upon  the  right  road 
toward  God  and  Heaven.  Hitherto  unknown  emotions  fill  the 
heart.  A  new  language  is  upon  the  lips.  A  new  life  is 
beginning.  It  does  not  matter  that  this  occurs  in  a  remote 
Chinese  village,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  working  in  a 
heart  that  is" poor  in  love  and  knowledge.  Both  place  and 
person  are  glorified  by  the  presence  of  that  Spirit.  Let  us  be 
still  and  adore. 

No  less  interesting  were  the  different  types  of  men  who 
decided  to  follow  Christ  that  day.  There  was  a  grandfather, 
though  a  man  still  in  his  prime,  with  his  three  stalwart  sons, 
all  married,  and  with  their  sons  also  present  as  witnesses  of 
their  baptism.  They  were  very  serious  and  appeared  deeply 
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sincere,  as  their  previous  record  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 
Quiet,  strong  men  they  were,  with  plenty  of  that  sort  of  ability 
necessary  to  successful  life  in  their  usual  environment.  All 
had  mastered  the  Catechism,  and  several  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  origin  of  this  work  was  owing  in  large  part  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Du,  a  graduate  of  the  Chefoo  Normal  School, 
who  was  now  at  home  near  the  above-mentioned  village  and 
had  borne  good  testimony  to  the  truth.  We  may  regard  this 
as  one  more  of  the  many  good  seeds  sown  by  my  honored  col¬ 
league,  Dr.  Corbett. 

While  on  this  trip  I  had  the  pleasure  of  worshipping  for 
the  first  time  in  the  new  and  handsome  chapel  erected  at  Hsin- 
tan.  It  is  massively  built  of  the  best  brick,  with  tile  roof  and 
cement  floor,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and,  unless  we  have 
another  Boxer  visitation,  will  stand  as  a  spiritual  beacon  for  a 
hundred  years.  It  will  seat  over  three  hundred.  It  was  put 
up  by  the  people  themselves  from  the  indemnity  allowed  the 
Christians  for  the  destruction  of  their  property  the  previous 
autumn.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  an  increasingly  favorable 
feeling  toward  the  church  in  that  region,  and  if  a  bitter  clan 
quarrel  had  not  broken  out  in  the  congregation  there  would 
have  been  an  ingathering,  I  am  sure.  This  unhappy  incident 
has  been  a  grief  and  disappointment  to  me  as  well  as  to  the 
young  Pastor  Yuan,  whom  his  congregation  support  without 
aid  from  the  Mission.  We  have  tried  hard  to  make  peace  and 
have  moderate  hope  that  the  suicidal  controversy  will  soon 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  what  Confucius  calls  “  Mutual  confi¬ 
dence  founded  on  righteousness  ”  will  soon  take  its  place.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  reputation  of  the  church  has  suffered  per¬ 
ceptibly. 

In  the  out-station  of  Landi  a  rich  man  by  the  name  of 
W  an  has  long  been  friendly.  Last  year  he  fitted  up  a  respect¬ 
able  house,  with  court  attached,  at  some  expense  for  a  com¬ 
bined  chapel  and  school.  He  also  lately  made  a  contribution 
of  $40  to  our  proposed  new  chapel  at  Tsingtau.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  for  him,  too,  to  entertain  the  Missionary  when  passing 
through  his  place.  He  is  a  generous,  warm-hearted  old  man 
of  fine  presence,  and  with  the  desire  of  doing  good  strong  upon 
him  in  his  later  years,  partly  actuated,  no  doubt,  bj7-  a  hope  of 
thus  atoning  for  earlier  sins.  He  has  never  yet  gotten  the 
courage  to  brave  the  indignation  of  his  aristocratic  and  power¬ 
ful  relatives  by  asking  for  baptism. 

The  eleven  country  day-schools  under  my  charge,  with  an 
attendance  of  110,  are  unsatisfactory,  as  indeed  they  have  al¬ 
ways  been.  The  fact  that  they  cost  next  to  nothing,  and  that 
the  school-houses  are  used  in  addition  for  places  of  meeting  on 
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Sunday,  reconciles  one  only  in  part  to  this  state  of  affairs.  The 
chief  reasons  for  their  inefficiency  might  be  enumerated. 
Christianity  is  not  yet  popular,  nor  is  Western  learning;  there¬ 
fore  the  schools  which  represent  these  principles  will  not  be 
well  supported  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Again,  we  cannot 
secure  suitable  Christian  teachers  without  doubling  at  least 
the  present  rate  of  wages.  The  parents  of  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  to  allow  them  to  attend 
school,  even  when  it  costs  nothing,  as  they  must  be  employed 
in  collecting  fuel  for  the  family  stove  or  engaged  in  other  small 
duties  from  a  tender  age,  and  naturally  such  a  dreary  and 
next-to-hopeless  fight  for  the  barest  necessaries  of  existence 
leads  to  carelessness  toward  all  subjects  which  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  reinforce  the  supply  of  bread.  There  are  besides,  in 
most  villages,  other  schools  than  that  of  the  Mission,  where 
parents  who  have  no  interest  in  Christianity  prefer  to  send 
their  children.  Nevertheless,  the  schools  are  worth  maintain¬ 
ing,  for  they  form  a  visible  rallying  point  for  the  Christian 
community,  provide  at  least  an  elementary  culture  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  besides  starting  them  in  the  Christian  life.  And  finally 
we  can  but  echo  the  straight,  strong  words  of  Ruskin,  who 
says,  “  If  we  have  the  power  of  teaching  the  right  to  anybody, 
we  should  teach  them  the  right.” 

Six  Evangelists  have  been  under  my  charge,  two  of  whom 
are  emploj'ed  for  but  two  months  in  the  year.  The  men  have 
done  pretty  good  work  and  their  services  are  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable.  At  the  same  time  I  fear  that  in  the  matter  of  dili¬ 
gence  they  have  fallen  short.  Their  work  takes  them  away 
from  home,  and  yet  not  so  remotely  but  that  they  can  make 
frequent  visits  to  their  people,  and  the  tendency  is  for  such 
returns  to  become  too  frequent,  to  the  detriment  of  their  work 
and  reputation.  Such  abuses  must  be  corrected  with  caution, 
sympathy  and  patience.  The  men  lead  a  hard  life,  knocking 
about  often  in  comfortless  inns,  where  they  have  to  pay  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  large  part  of  their  salary  for  mere  bread,  meet¬ 
ing  constantly  with  coldness  or  positive  rebuffs,  which  are,  of 
course,  discouraging  and  weakening  to  the  average  man,  even 
though  he  be  thoroughly  conscientious.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  poor  fellows  are  tempted  to  go  home  occasionally, 
where  they  can  obtain  a  little  home-cooked  food  as  well  as 
more  spiritual  refreshment. 

We  have  been  trying  this  year  to  reach  oiit  toward  new 
centers,  feeling  that  healthy  life  must  always  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  growth. 

My  field  covers  about  twenty  by  thirty  miles,  comprising 
parts  of  the  districts  of  Kaomi,  Pingtu  and  Kiao  Chou.  Here,  in 
former  ages  where  the  salt  sea  once  rolled,  are  now  hundreds  of 
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villages  reposing  amongst  their  groves.  The  land  is  mostly  flat, 
and  by  digging  down  a  foot  or  two  one  often  comes  to  an  old  sea 
beach  marked  by  a  deposit  of  water-worn  pebbles.  Numbers  of 
indigent  women  and  children  may  be  seen  digging  these  up 
a 'most  as  eagerly  as  though  they  were  really  the  potatoes  they  so 
much  resemble.  They  sell  them  readily  to  the  railway,  for  in  that 
alluvial  region  stone  is  hard  to  find  for  ballast.  The  land  is 
traversed  by  several  feeble,  disagreeable  streams,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  increase  enormously  and  overrun  the  farming- 
land,  to  the  great  chagrin  and  loss  of  the  population.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  country  is  fertile,  land  is  valuable  and  the  harvests 
are  ordinarily  excellent.  The  people  are  therefore,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  in  a  better  economic  condition  than  their  neighbors,  either 
south,  north  or  west. 

This  territory  over  which  I  travel,  reckoning  the  popula¬ 
tion  at  150  to  the  square  mile,  which  would  certainly  be  a  mod¬ 
erate  estimate,  would  therefore  have,  roughly  speaking,  900,- 
000  inhabitants,  living,  we  may  say,  in  1,000  villages.  The 
problem  now  before  us  is  to  reach  each  one  of  these  1,000  vil¬ 
lages  with  the  gospel. 

I  cannot  close  this  already  much  too  long  report  without 
acknowledging  the  assistance  which  our  friends  from  Wei 
Hsien,  Ichow  and  Chinan  have  been  to  us. 

Mrs.  Murray  and  Mrs.  Mateer  made  a  stay  of  two  weeks 
at  one  of  the  out-stations,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  women 
there. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Cbalfant  and  Mrs.  Faris  has  enabled 
my  wife  to  leave  home  for  three  trips  to  the  country.  Dr. 
Johnson  furnished  medical  assistance,  Messrs.  Chalfant  and 
Fitcli  took  largely  the  care  of  the  many  members  from  the  Wei 
Hsien  field  who  were  here  off  my  shoulders,  so  that  we  have 
much  efficient  aid  to  be  grateful  for,  not  to  mention  the  pleas¬ 
ure  which  their  society  has  been  to  us,  isolated  as  we  have  been 
in  a  German  port.  In  the  words  of  Confucius,  who,  with  all 
his  cold  formalities,  knew  something  of  the  joys  of  the  com¬ 
munion  of  kindred  spirits,  we  say,  “  Is  it  not  delightful  to  have 
friends  coming  from  distant  quarters  ?” 

I  have  read  a  little  Chinese  during  the  year  at  odd  mo¬ 
ments,  viz.  :  parts  of  the  Liao  Cliai,  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  literary  masterpieces  of  China,  and  dealing  mostly  in  occult 
themes  of  a  ghostly  and  telepathic  character.  It  would  be  a 
good  vade  meciun  for  the  Society  of  Psychical  Kesearch.  I  have 
also  gone  through  most  of  the  writings  of  Lieli-tsz,  a  Taoist 
philosopher  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  with  a  fame  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Lao-tsz  himself.  These  books  contain  not  only 
striking  literary  beauties,  but  abound  in  sage  observations  on 
human  nature,  and  on  the  complex  relations  of  man  with  the 
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world,  seen  and  unseen.  Both  works  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  doctrine  of  immortality  and  the  certainty  of  future 
rewards,  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Particu¬ 
larly  Lieli-tsz  has  numerous  passages  which  seem  to  anticipate 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  advocates  of  evolution.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  late  summer  and  autumn  I  devoted  some  time  to  the 
question  of  the  Romanization  of  Mandarin,  in  connection  with 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  Mission  for  that  purpose.  I  hope 
that  our  labors  in  this  direction  will  not  be  in  vain,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  can  only  unite  on  a  sj’stematic  effort  for 
its  propagation  it  will  be  successful,  and  will  be  of  very  great 
benefit  to  the  Chinese. 
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Tsingtau,  December  1901. 


My  Dear  Brother: 

Your  good  and  warm-hearted  letter  of  October  3  has 
been  several  weeks  here,  but  I  have  been  journeying  amongst 
the  out-stations,  and  that,  together  with  a  trip  to  Mission  meet¬ 
ing  and  Presbytery  at  Tengchow,  has  occupied  me  away  from 
home  since  September  17 ;  so  jtou  will  excuse  the  delay.  You 
speak  of  my  name  being  German,  and  that  is  true,  although 
my  ancestor  came  from  Bergen,  Norway,  about  the  year  1660. 
So  I  suppose  I  am  about  as  thoroughly  American  as  any  one 
could  be. 

I  will  here  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  report  of  the  3rear’s  work  which  I  made  to  the  Mission  at 
Tengchow : 

“  All  cases  arising  out  of  the  Boxer  riots  finally  disposed 
of  satisfactorily  and  harmoniously. 

“A  new  chapel  arranged  for  at  Tsingtau,  for  which  the 
funds  are  partially  in  hand,  all  from  gifts  of  the  Chinese  Chris¬ 
tians.  A  new  chapel  completed  in  the  village  of  Hsintan,  and 
rooms  for  the  women  of  (he  congregation  added  to  the  chapel 
of  Gwo-gia-dien.  Here  the  Christians  pay  half  the  cost  of  their 
erection. 

“A  chapel  and  school-room  have  been  provided  by  a  Mr. 
Wan  in  his  village  of  Landi  without  cost  to  the  Mission. 

“  The  gospel  has  been  preached  in  more  than  one  hundred 
new  villages. 

“  There  are  Christians  in  five  more  villages  than  last  year. 

“Thirty-nine  adults  were  added  to  the  Church  by  bap¬ 
tism. 

“A  Chinese  Pastor  has  been  called  to  Tsingtau  and  his 
salary  provided  for  by  the  congregation. 

“  Two  months  and  a  half  were  spent  in  itinerating. 

“Three  classes  for  men  and  one  for  women  were  held  in 
the  country. 

“  Three  hundred  and  sixty-one  complete  copies  of  the  Bible 
were  sold  and  198  copies  of  the  Hymn-book,  for  which  I  have 
received  from  the  Chinese  the  sum  of  $125.71,  Mex.” 

My  wife  and  I  join  in  sending  our  kindest  regards  to  you, 
with  the  hope  that  you  and  the  entire  congregation  at  Summit 
will  partake  richly  of  the  joys  of  this  Christmas  season,  and 
that  our  faith  and  love  for  the  Saviour  of  men  may  be  ever 
strengthened  and  purified. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Paul  D.  Bergen. 


ivei).  Paul  30.  Bergen 

Born  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  July  19,  1860.  Married  Miss  Mary  J.  McKinney, 
Aledo,  Ill.,  August  18,  1883.  Appointed  and  sailed  with  his  wife  as 
missionary  to  China,  1883.  Educated,  Parsons  College,  1876  ;  Lake  For¬ 
est  University,  1879  ;  Princeton  Seminary,  1880  ;  McCormick  Seminary, 
1882.  Brother  of  Dr.  Lloyd  M.  Bergen,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  (One  son — Paul 
Chalfant  Bergen,  born  Sept.  23,  1893.)  Mr.  Bergen  has  been  recently 
elected  President  of  the  Mission  College  to  be  located  at  Wei  Hsien,  120 
miles  north  of  Tsingtau. 


“  It  is  an  impressive  experience  to  witness  the  sight  of  a  human  soul 
taking  a  step  like  this.  It  means  an  imperitive  break  with  a  long  past. 
It  is  an  entrance  upon  the  right  road  toward  God  and  Heaven.  Hitherto 
unknown  emotions  fill  the  heart.  A  new  language  is  upon  the  lips.  A 
new  life  is  beginning.  It  does  not  matter  that  this  occurs  in  a  remote 
Chinese  village,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  working  in  a  heart  that  is 
poor  in  love  and  knowledge.  Both  place  and  person  are  glorified  by  the 
presence  of  that  Spirit.  Let  us  be  still  and  adore.” — See  page  11. 
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THE  CHINESE  CHRISTIAN  HOME  MISSION. 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER. 

The  story  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Horae  Mission  is  a  bit 
of  history. 

A  man  has  an  ancestry  ;  an  institution  has  an  ancestry  : 
this  mission  had  an  ancestry.  In  the  year  1847,  the  Rev.  S. 
R.  Brown,  a  missionary  employed  by  the  Morrison  Educa¬ 
tion  Society,  brought  to  America  from  the  Province  of 
Canton  three  Chinese  lads— Whang  Shing.Whaug  Fun  and 
Yung  Wing.  They  were  placed  at  school  in  the  Monson 
(Mass.)  Academy.  Whang  Shing  remained  in  America 
about  one  and  one-half  years,  when  his  health  failed,  and 
he  returned  to  China.  He  engaged  in  the  business  of  print¬ 
ing,  prospered,  and  acquired  wealth.  He  is  still  living,  an 
accomplished  Christian  gentleman.  Whang  Fun  went  to 
Scotland  in  1850  and  read  medicine  in  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  returned  to  China  in  1856,  and  became  eminent  as 
a  surgeon,  having  few,  if  any,  superiors  east  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  died  in  1878.  Yung  Wing  graduated  from 
Yale  College  in  1854  and  returned  to  China  in  1855.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  and  advice  of  his  friends  in  America,  he 
had  decided  early  in  his  course  of  study  not  to  become  a 
Christian  missionary,  since  he  believed  that  another  work 
for  his  native  land  was  before  him.  He  took  home  with 
him  the  conviction  that  the  soil  in  China  was  not  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  seeds  of  our  religion,  that  the  intellec¬ 
tual  habit  and  grasp  of  the  Chinese  must  be  changed  before 
they  will  intelligently  accept  Christianity.  Education, 
therefore,  must  precede  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  For  this 
reason,  he  regarded  his  mission  to  be  educational,  and  thus 
preparatory  for  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Furthermore,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  intellectual  change  should  result  from  a 
movement  from  within  rather  than  from  without.  His 
purpose  in  this  was  no  less  patriotic  than  religious.  It  was 
sanctified  utilitarianism. 

Yung  Wing  waited  many  years  for  his  opportunity. 
During  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  business  pursuits  and 
in  various  services  for  the  Government,  in  reward  for  which 
he  became  a  mandarin  of  high  rank.  He  sought  to  enlist 
various  officials  as  promoters  of  his  plans  and  had  encour¬ 
aging  success.  In  1865  these  plans  seemed  near  realization 
when  the  death  of  the  mother  of  Wen  Chang,  one  of  the 
most  influential  friends  of  the  educational  movement,  sent 
that  statesman  into  retirement  for  three  years.  The  whole 
movement  was  put  back.  At  length.  In  1872,  the  scheme, 
which  had  been  proposed  for  ten  years  and  then  definitely 
planned  for  seven  years  more,  was  suddenly  and  most  un¬ 
expectedly  set  in  operation.  In  that  year  the  Tien  Tsin 
massacre  occurred,  wherein  some  Roman  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries  and  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  killed  by  a  mob  of  super¬ 
stitious  people,  who  had  been  told  that  these  priests  and 
sisters  made  medicine  of  the  eyes  of  the  children  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  care.  In  the  conference  of  Chinese  officials, 
convened  for  the  settlement  of  this  unfortunate  incident, 
Yung  Wing  expounded,  and  urged  his  educational  scheme. 
The  result  wasits  early  acceptance.  Therecame  into  being 
the  Chinese  Educational  Mission. 

This  mission  was  to  secure  the  education  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  Chinese  youth,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
sixteen.  They  were  to  be  drawn  from  any  social  class,  aud 
the  only  qualifications  required  were  that  the  boys  be 
bright  in  mind,  sound  in  body,  and  of  respectable  parent¬ 
age.  A  preliminary  school  was  established  at  Shanghai 
for  the  examination  of  candidates.  The  accepted  pupils 
came  to  the  United  States  in  four  installments  of  thirty 
each,  following  one  another  at  intervals  of  one  year.  They 
were  to  remain  here  fifteea  years.  Their  entile  support 
was  assumed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  and  a  portion  of 
the  public  revenue,  equal  to  about  *100,000  yearly,  was  set 
apart  for  that  purpose. 

Upon  their  arrival  here,  the  boys  were  placed  by  twos 
aud  fours  in  families,  where  they  would  receive  home  care 
and  instruction  iu  English.  As  soon  they  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  in  classes  with  English-speaking  pu¬ 
pils,  they  were  placed  in  academies  or  high  schools,  where 
they  were  prepared  for  college  or  for  higher  schools  of 
science.  It  was  believed  that  ample  time  had  been  allowed 
to  permit  these  lads  to  obtain  and  carry  back  with  them  to 
China  that  basis  of  mental  discipline  and  structure  of 
special  training  which  would  fit  them  for  the  best  service 
in  physical,  mechanical  aud  military  sciences  and  arts,  in 
social  and  political  science  and  in  statecraft. 

All  this  was  for  China.  The  movement  was  wholly 
patriotic.  The  pupils  were  made  to  feel  their  obligation 
to  the  land  of  their  birth  aud  to  the  Government  through 
whose  bounty  they  were  being  so  greatly  enriched.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  lo^e  their  knowledge  of  their  native 
language,  for  provision  was  made  for  instruction  in 
Chinese  and  the  Chi  uese  classics.  For  this  purpose  Govern¬ 
ment  teachers  were  kept  on  duty  at  a  house  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  whither  the  lads  were  sent  at  intervals.  They  were 
to  continue  to  wear  their  cues  and  to  conform  to  their 
national  costume,  as  far  as  the  climate  and  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  them  would  permit. 

Thus  it  would  have  come  to  pass,  if  the  plan  had  been 
followed  without  change,  that  by  1890  at  the  furthest 
China  would  have  received  back  these  youths,  grown  to  be 
young  men  and  bringing  with  them  the  best  training  of 
the  best  American  schools.  For  her  large  outlay  of  money 
she  would  have  had  one  hundred  and  more  men  schooled  in 
the  history  aud  principles  of  Western  civilization  and 
acquainted  with  its  sources  of  power.  In  all  things,  save 
the  experience  which  comes  from  years,  these  men  would 
have  been  exceptionally  equipped  for  service  and  would 
have  known,  as  no  other  hundred  men  not  similarly 
trained  could  know,  what  is  best  for  China.  Furthermore, 
the  plan  was  tentative  to  this  degree  that,  if  it  proved  rea¬ 
sonably  successful,  other  companies  of  boys,  selected  in 
similar  manner,  were  to  be  sent  to  America  for  education, 
until  all  departments  of  life  in  China— public,  commercial, 
social— ha4  received  such  benefit  as  men  so  trained  could 


bring.  The  words  of  another  do  not  seem  extravagant  : 

“  The  Chinese  Education  Mission  was  altogether  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  significant  institutions  of  the 
age  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.” 

Such  was  the  ancestry  of  the  Chinese  Christian  Home 
Mission,  which  had  its  birth  at  Easthamptou,  Mass.,  in 
the  winter  of  1877-’78,  and  which  gave  early  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  Yung  Wing’s  theory.  One  evening  in  that 
season  five  of  the  Chinese  Government  pupils,  at  that  time 
attending  Williston  Seminary,  called  upon  the  pastor  of 
the  Payson  Congregational  Church,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Mer- 
riam,  now  Professor  in  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
to  express  their  interest  iu  the  Christian  religion  and  their 
desire  to  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  iu  Christ, 
and  to  unite  with  the  Church.  No  effort  had  been  made 
to  interest  these  pupils  iu  the  Christian  religion.  By  the 
rules  of  the  school  they  were  required  to  attend  morning 
prayers  each  week-day  in  the  school  chapel  and  divine 
service  twice  each  Sunday  at  the  Payson  Church.  To  this 
attendance,  as  a  school  regulation,  the  Commissioner, 
Yung  Wing,  had  assented,  with  the  stipulation  that  no 
effort  should  be  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  school  to 
convert  these  pupils  to  Christianity. 

Therefore,  when  this  application  for  church  membership 
was  made,  a  letter  setting  forth  the  facts  was  sent  to  the 
Commissioner.  In  his  reply  Dr.  Wing  advised  against  the 
proposed  action,  believing  it  would  endanger  the  educa¬ 
tional  enterprise.  He  reminded  the  applicants  that  they 
were  beneficiaries  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  under 
peculiar  obligations  to  respect  its  wishes ;  that  private 
opinions  in  religion  are  not  determined  by  church  member¬ 
ship  ;  -that  the  right  to  study  the  Christian  Bible  and  the 
religion  based  on  it  was  accorded  them,  but  a  public  pro¬ 
fession  of  Christianity,  with  membership  in  a  Christian 
Church,  was  to  be  avoided,  so  long  as  they  were  Govern¬ 
ment  students. 

Accepting  this  letter  as  final,  the  boys  did  not  repeat 
their  request.  They  decided  to  hold  meetings  among  them¬ 
selves  for  growth  in  Christian  knowledge  aud  nurture. 
They  became  active  in  the  meetings  for  prayer  held  among 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  were  greatly  interested  in  a 
religious  revival  which  began  on  the  day  of  prayer  for 
schools  and  colleges,  in  January  of  that  year.  They  also 
held  meetings  for  prayer  once  each  week  among  themselves, 
a  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  Bible  study,  and  for  a 
time  they  met  Mr.  Merriam  one  evening  in  each  week  for 
study  of  Christian  doctrine.  There  were  at  this  time 
eleven  Chinese  pupils  in  the  school.  The  result  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  of  the  band  of  five  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter,  addressed  by  one  of  their  number  to 
Mr.  Merriam: 

“  I  wish  to  inform  you  of  the  happy  result  of  our  prayer-meet¬ 
ings  and  work.  At  our  last  prayer-meeting  three  of  our  brothers 
spoke  to  us,  and  joined  with  us  as  believers  in  Christ,  and  to 
walk  in  the  same  path  which  we  have  taken  for  ourselves.” 

As  the  spring  of  1878  advanced  the  conception  which 
these  Chinese  boys  had  of  their  privilege  and  duty  en¬ 
larged.  It  grew  to  include  nothing  less  than  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  China  to  Christ.  In  Mai!  of  that  year,  uf  theii  own 
motion,  they  organized  a  society,  which  they  hoped  to 
transplant  upon  their  return  home,  and  to  make  most  be¬ 
neficent  to  their  native  land.  The  reason  and  purpose  of 
this  movement  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
participants,  in  a  record  made  by  him  at  the  time  : 

“  We,  the  originators  of  this  mission,  full  of  praise  and  thank¬ 
fulness  toward  God  and  his  Son,  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  that  through  his  grace  and  love  we  are  what  wo  are,  hav¬ 
ing  been  transferred  as  if  by  a  miracle  from  a  land  of  darkness 
and  heathenism  to  this  Christian  Jand  of  America,  and  having 
learned  and  obtained  his  mercy,  love  and  promises,  naturally 
turn  our  thoughts  toward  the  land  whence  we  came,  and  toward 
our  friends  and  kindred,  who  are  still  in  darkness,  without  God 
and  without  hope  of  knowing  a  Savior.  As  true  men  and  Chris¬ 
tians  can  we  leave  our  friends  aui  fellow-men  to  return  to  dust 
without  a  guiding  hand  to  lead  them  to  God  ?  If  we  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  lead  them  to  the  Savior  can  we  face  God  at  the  last  day 
with  joy,  when  he  shall  inquire  of  us  the  welfare  of  our  breth¬ 
ren? 

"  That  a  permanent  union  should  be  formed  seems  neeessary 
for  the  following  reasons  :  1st.  We  know  that  many  of  our  com¬ 
panions  in  this  country  are  not.  Christians,  or  are  halfway  Chris¬ 
tians.  At  present  they  need  help  and  encouragement,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  ought  to  commence  the  work.  2d.  When  we  shall  com¬ 
plete  our  education  in  this  country  and  return  to  our  country, 
and  when  we  shall  be  occupied  with  our  public  and  private  af¬ 
fairs,  we  thall  not  be  likely  to  think  of  these  things  or  carry  them 
out.  Since  so,  why  not  commence  the  work  ?” 

The  eight  or  ten  youths  who  had  the  courage  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  organize  this  movement  prepared,  adopted  and 
issued  a  constitution.  The  preamble  reads  thus  : 

“We  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed,  believing  that  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  and  of  religion  require  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  this  mission,  do  humbly  implore  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
breathe  into  us  his  own  Spirit,  and  make  us  the  instruments  of 
promoting  his  kingdom  in  our  own  country  and  the  world. 

“Moreover,  in  order  to  promote  harmony  and  efficiency  in  the 
great  interests  of  our  membership,  we  do  adopt,  as  a  bond  of 
union,  the  following  constitution.” 

The  constitution  consists  of  the  articles  common  to  such 
instruments,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of  by-laws.  Each 
member  signed  the  constitution,  and  also  the  following 
pledge  card  : 

“  I,  the  undersigned,  as  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Christian 
Home  Mission  and  as  a  true  Christian,  do  promise,  in  the  name 
of  our  common  God,  to  remain  faithful,  and  in  all  respects  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  regulations  of  this  society  ;  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ, 
wherever  Providence  may  place  me,  but  especially  to  bring  my 
native  land  under  the  influence  of  Christianity.” 

This  organization,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  work  of 
less  than  a  dozen  young  men,  no  one  of  whom  was  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  all  of  whom  had  been  brought  to  Amer¬ 
ica  less  than  six  years  before.  At  the  time  of  their  coming 
they  were  largely  ignorant  of  English,  and,  during  their 
learning  of  our  language  and  acquisition  of  knowledge 
through  that  medium,  they  hid  been  required  to  continue 
their  reading  of  Chinese  and  c  f  the  teachings  of  Coufucius. 
The  membership  of  the  mission  grew  slowly.  In  the  fall  of 


1878  it  was  only  thirteen.  The  event  which  brought  larger 
accessions  brought  also  division.  This  was  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  the  secretary,  who,  in  his  desire  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  should  come  quickly,  issued  a  circular  letter,  part¬ 
ly  historical,  partly  apologetic,  partly  explanatory.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  objects  of  the  mission  as  set  forth 
in  this  letter : 

"  To  send  out  home  missionaries,  to  prepare  ministers  and 
teachers,  to  publish  papers  and  other  matter  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  religion,  lo  establish  Sabbath -schools,  to  raise  funds  for 
building  churches  and  chapels,  for  support  of  churches  and 
schools,  for  support  of  ministers  and  teachers,  and  for  benevo¬ 
lent  purposes.” 

To  this  letter  the  members  objected,  not  because  it  incor¬ 
rectly  presented  the  objects  of  the  mission,  but  because  it 
lacked  official  sanction  through  omission  of  the  name  of 
the  president,  and  also  because  there  were  inaccuracies  of 
English  in  it,  which  misrepresented  the  intellectual  char¬ 
acter  of  the  membership  and  might  bring  the  society  into 
ill-repute.  Against  these  charges  the  secretary  stoutly  de¬ 
fended  himself.  But  the  outcome  was  a  committee  to  re¬ 
vise  the  constitution  and  reorganize  the  society.  Before 
another  year  had  passed  new  troubles  came  upon  the  Home 
Mission,  while  it  became  in  turn  the  final  cause  of  the 
closing  of  the  Educational  Mission. 

Yung  Wing,  the  originator  and  first  commissioner  of  the 
Educational  Mission,  was  appointed  in  1878,  Associate  Min¬ 
ister  from  China  to  the  United  States.  The  duties  of  this 
office  required  his  residence  in  Washington,  and  another 
commission  of  education  was  sent  out  in  1879.  In  1880 
came  a  second  change,  and  there  succeeded  to  this  office 
Woo  Tsze  Tun,  who  has  earned  the  unenviable  reputation 
of  sacrificing  the  hopes  of  China  to  the  imagined  interests 
of  the  official  class. 

Yet  we  may  accord  to  Commissioner  Woo  a  measure  of 
honest  prejudice.  He  was  advanced  in  life.  With  charac¬ 
teristic  Chinese  utilitarianism  he  looked  for  immediate  re¬ 
sults,  and  was  never  attracted  by  a  distant  good.  He  came 
fresh  from  China  and  had  known  nothing  about  America 
through  personal  observation.  What  he  learned  did  not 
please  him.  He  had  been  opposed  to  the  Educational  Mis¬ 
sion  from  the  first,  and  now  he  thought  he  saw  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  his  forebodings.  He  expressed  great  surprise  and 
displeasure  because  the  Government  students  had  adopted 
American  costumes,  and  especially  because  they  were  wear¬ 
ing  American  shoes.  His  Chinese  sense  of  propriety 
was  outraged  by  the  freedom  with  which  young  men  here 
mingle  in  society  with  young  women  of  their  own  age.  He 
gathered  all  gossip  which  came  floating  to  him,  gave  it 
such  interpretation  and  literary  embellishment  as  he  chose 
and  wrote  a  mass  of  misrepresentations  to  the  Foreign  Office 
in  Peking.  But  most  of  all  did  he  discover  that  these  pu¬ 
pils  were  becoming  Christians.  He  had  set  out  to  break 
up  the  Educational  Mission.  All  else  which  he  had  found 
out  was  trivial  and  unworthy  the  notice  of  a  high  official. 
Here  was  something  substantial. 

In  this  hunbfor  heresy  Commissioner  Woo  was  most  effi¬ 
ciently  aided  by  the  division  which  had  come  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Home  Mission.  The  deposed  secretary,  resenting  the 
injury  which  he  thought  had  beeu  done  him,  found  the  at¬ 
tentions  which  the  commissioner  cun  ningly  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  which  at  first  were  no  greater  than  were  the  at¬ 
tentions  bestowed  upon  others,  exceedingly  flattering.  He 
responded,  and  the  attentions  increased.  He  was  soon  the 
favorite  at  headquarters.  There  the  boy  proved  no  match 
for  the  man.  The  inexperience  of  youth  went  down  before 
the  wily  cunning  of  the  old  politician.  The  existence  and 
purposes  of  the  Christian  Home  Mission  were  discovered. 
With  suitable  exaggerations  the  account  thereof  was  posted 
to  China,  and  the  work  of  destruction  was  done.  The  Ed¬ 
ucational  Mission  was  closed,  and  all  the  students  were  or¬ 
dered  to  return  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1881. 

But,  with  characteristic  Chinese  economy,  this  shrewd 
politician  did  not  fail  to  provide  for  himself.  From  the 
date  of  Yung  Wing’s  retirement,  the  work  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Mission  had  been  greatly  hiudered  by  the  peculation 
of  those  who  were  in  charge  of  its  affairs.  When  the  days 
of  that  mission  were  numbered,  this  thirst  for  plunder 
grew  keen.  Allowances  due  the  students  were  all  collected 
in  full  from  the  Government,  but  were  divided  before  being 
paid  to  the  young  men.  This  was  done  to  the  end.  The 
allowance  due  to  each  for  steamer  passage  from  San  Fran¬ 
co,  was  made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  avaricious  Woo,  and  the 
young  man  was  forced  to  accept  poorer  q  uarters  and  coarser 
food.  Whether  the  infusion  of  Christianity  into  Chinese 
politics  would  prove  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  the  celestial 
kingdom  can  find  answer  in  this  conduct  of  Woo  Tsze  Tun, 
the  defender  of  the  faith,  who  worshiped  his  ancestors  and 
stole  from  his  wards. 

The  Educational  Mission  was  closed  because  it  was  said 
that  the  Christian  Home  Mission,  organized  by  some  of 
the  Government  students,  threatened  harm  to  China.  It 
would  be  a  large  assumption  to  call  this  small  company  of 
young  men  an  institution ;  but,  if  we  may  do  so,  we  can 
say  that  this  institution,  like  all  other  institutions,  should 
be  judged  by  the  character  of  the  men  developed  under  it. 
Let  us  select  an  example. 

In  the  first  installment  of  Government  students  came  a 
slender  boy  frail  in  body,  but  keen  in  intellect.  His  name 
was  Yew  Fun  Tan.  He  was  one  of  the  five  who  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Payson  Church  in  1878,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Christian  Home  Mission.  Tan  shall  be 
our  sample  boy.  He  had  a  good  parentage,  and  brought 
from  his  Chinese  home  high  ideas  of  right  and  duty,  and  a 
fear  of  wrongdoing.  He  early  became  interested  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Among  the  “Williston  boys”  he  had  the  clearest 
conception  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  best  power  of  ex¬ 
pressing  such  conception.  He  was  bright  in  scholarship, 
became  the  equal  of  his  classmates  in  use  of  English,  and 
won  honors  in  declamation  in  contests  open  to  the  whole 
school. 

When  others  were  discouraged  over  the  division  in  the 
Home  Mission,  Tan’s  zeal  burned  brighter  and  his  efforts 
increased.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1879  he  was 
busy  presenting  the  plans  and  claims  of  the  society  among 


A  proclamation  of  a  moat  peaceful  and  ap¬ 
preciative  ienor  has  just  been  sent  to  this 
country,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  explana¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Houston  of  Nanking, 
China.  The  letter  is  dated  July  12th,  and 
shows  the  folly  of  the  opinions  expressed  in 
many  newspapers,  which  form  judgments  of 
the  whole  of  China  from  conditions  existing 
in  one  section.  No  proclamation  issued  by 
Chinese  officials  with  reference  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  years  past  has  been  more 
comprehensive  or  outspoken  than  this  one 
issued  by  the  Magistrate  of  the  Nanking  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  the  more  significant  because  Nan 
king  has  always  been  a  more  or  less  turbulent 
centre.  This  proclamation  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
less  than  the  most  conclusive  reply  thus  far 
made  to  much  that  passes  for  well  grounded 
judgment  as  to  missionary  work  and  influence. 

It  will  serve  also  to  reassure  the  friends  of 
missionaries  in  other  parts  of  China  than 
those  in  the  provinces  of  Sz  Chuen,  Fuh 
Kuen,  and  Kwang  Tung,  where  the  troubles 
of  the  past  year  have  occurred.  We  call  special 
attention  to  it,  for  it  seems  nothing  less  than 
a  distinct  official  welcome  of  the  labors  of  our 

missionaries :  _ 

In  Sz  Chuan,  2,000  miles  to  the  west,  whole¬ 
sale  destruction  of  mission  property  has  taken 
place  ;  but  here  we  are  sought  after  by  the  offi¬ 
cials.  Three  weeks  ago  our  district  magis¬ 
trate  invited  all  the  men  of  our  mission  com¬ 
munity  to  a  dinner,  treating  them  with  all 
honor,  and  now  comes,  unsolicited,  one  of 
the  best  proclamations  which  has  been  issued 
in  China  since  the  eve  of  modern  missions. 
Translated,  it  is  as  follows  : 
f  Given  by  Li,  by  the  grace  of  the  Emperor, 
Commissioner  of  Salt  revenue,  Expectant  In¬ 
tend  ant  of  Circuit,  and  Prefect  of  the  Jieng 
Ning  (Nanking)  Circuit,  being  advanced  three 
steps  in  office  and  having  one  brevet  rank, 
having  thirteen  times  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  official  records : 

For  the  purpose  of  publicly  and  strictly 
charging  the  people  concerning  foreign' is. 
who  have  in  whatever  points  of  the  interior 
established  chapels,  schools,  or  like  pla-  <  s. 
For  a  long  time  these  have  been  permitted  i>y 
the  Emperor’s  commands.  Now,  having  ex¬ 
amined  the  doctrine  hafls  in  every  place  per¬ 
taining  to  the  prefecture,  we  And  that  there 
have  been  established  free  schools  where  the 
poor  children  of  China  may  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  •  hospitals  where  Chinamen  may  freely  re¬ 
ceive  healing;  that  the  missionaries  all  are 
really  good  ;  not  only  do  they  not  take  the 
people’s  possessions,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
desire  man’s  praise.  .  .  . 

Already  the  Prefect,  with  the  magistrate  of 
the  provincial  capital,  lias  personally  visited 
each  hall  and  has  commanded  the  magistrates 
of  outside  districts  to  personally  visit  each 
station  of  the  churches  and  talk  with  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  They  have  personally  observed  the 
hospitals,  school  houses,  etc.  They  are  for 
good,  established  with  the  sincere  desire  to 
save  men.  Although  Chinamen  are  pleased 
to  do  good,  there  are  none  who  excel  these 

(missionaries).  ,  .  ., 

We  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  put  foxth 
this  proclamation,  plainly  charging  soldiers 
and  all  people.  Be  it  known  that  foreigners 
here  renting,  or  otherwise  setting  up  halls,  do 
so  to  save  and  to  help  the  poor,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  under  handedness. 

Let  it  not  be  that  you,  on  the  contrary, 
wrongly  invent  false  reports,  and  even  com¬ 
mit  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  It  there 
should  be  shameless  villains  who,  thinking  to 
“fish  for  wealth”  (i.  e  ,  take  by  violence),  in¬ 
vent  reports  and  create  disturbances,  falsely 
accusing  the  missionaries  of  offences,  they 
will  first  be  thoroughly  examined,  then  strictly 
dealt  with.  They  will  be  punished  to  the 
fullest  measure,  certainly  not  leniently.  You 
have  been  informed  and  warned.  Do  not  dis¬ 
regard  this  proclamation. 

Given  on  the  12th  of  the  Intercailery  oth 
month,  twenty-first  year  of  Kueng  Hu. 
(July  4,  1895. )  ^ 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  interview  last  week 
with  the  Hon.  Yung  Wing.  He  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  the  man  in  whose  charge  12 
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PACING  THE  SITUATION  IN  CHINA. 

One  of  the  ablest  Oriental  scholars  has  said 
that  China  has  the  best  moral  creed  outside 
of  the  inspired  code.  Scattered  throughout 
the  voluminous  writings  of  recoenized  au¬ 
thority  are  profound  utterances  of  high  ethi¬ 
cal  value,  applicable  to  every  class,  from  em¬ 
peror  and  prince  to  magistrate  and  scholar, 
trader  and  laborer.  Millions  daily  study  these 
books  in  which  rulers  are  exhorted  and  ad¬ 
monished  to  adhere  to  justice  and  righteous¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  the  people,  and  no  na¬ 
tion  on  the  earth  knows  better  than  the 
Chinese  that  “evil  has  an  evil  recompense  and 
good  has  a  good  recompense.” 

But  what  ^0  the  facts  disclose  as  the  ethical 
fruit  of  these  wise  admonitions?  China  stands 
forth  to  day  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  mere 
natural  ethics  to  elevate  and  purify  a  nation. 
They  know,  but  they  practice  not.  The 
power  of  the  seen  and  tangible  outweighs  all 
considerations  when  balanced  against  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  future  compensation.  Scores  of 
sayings  may  be  produced  from  their  classics, 
in  which  prince  and  people  are  urged  to  justice 
and  propriety,  and  yet  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
more  corrupt  set  of  rulers  than  those  who  to¬ 
day  hold  power  in  this  vast  Empire. 

Again  and  again  people  have  poured  out 
their  blood  to  effect  a  change  of  rulers,  and 
new  dynasties  have  arisen,  to  be  succeeded  by 
others,  and  the  descendants  of  these  heroes 
find  that  while  the  channel  may  be  a  little 
wider,  the  quality  of  the  water  is  from  the 
same  old  fountain  of  corruption.  The  mighty 
problem  is  not  the  whitewash  of  external  re¬ 
form,  the  temporary  widening  of  the  channel, 
or  the  mitigation  of  the  stream’s  flow,  but 
how  to  change  the  quality  of  the  fountain. 
What  China  needs  is  regeneration,  from  base 
to  pinnacle,  and  this  can  no  more  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  introduction  of  commercial 
agencies  than  crops  in  a  field  can  be  changed 
by  painting  the  fences  and  barns. 

The  introduction  of  railways  will  not  cause 
a  single  idol  to  disappear.  Are  the  temples  in 
Canton  any  less  crowded  because  this  city 
has  electric  lights  and  telegraph  lines?  Uni¬ 
versities,  by  teaching  natural  science,  may 
cause  students  to  abandon  trust  in  idols,  but 
will  not  make  them  Christians,  and  the  vast 
millions  will  continue  to  worship  idols  until 
the  ineradicable  tendency  to  worship  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  something  nobler  than  human  work¬ 
manship  can  supply. 

An  idolatrous  people  is  an  ignorant  people, 
and  ignorant  people  are  easily  oppressed. 
Isolation,  ignorance,  and  mutual  responsibil¬ 
ity  are  the  threefold  cord  by  which,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  China  has  held  this  mighty  homoge¬ 
neous  mass  in  bondage  to  severe  despotism. 
Break  any  one  of  these  cords,  and  the  power 
of  despotism  is  seriously  weakened.  Hundreds 
of  millions  worship  idols  in  China  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  truths  that  are  spiritually 
discerned.  Not  the  highest  flights  of  specula¬ 
tive  philosophy,  nor  the  specious  sophistry  of 
a  few  unbelievers,  can  eradicate  the  instinct 
of  worship  divinely  implanted  in  the  human 
heart.  It  is  there  to  remain  forever,  and  if  it 
cannot  find  the  true  object,  it  will  turn  to 
the  false.  But  the  disintegrating  power  is 
here,  and  the  threefold  cord  will  never  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  greater  strain  than  it  is  at  this  very 
hour. 

Nearly  ninety  years  ago  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  began  work  in  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  The  proud  dynasty  that  bad  only  the 
most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  might  of 
Christian  lands,  received  with  scant  courtesy 
and  proud  self-sufficiency  the  petitions  of  the 
outside  barbarians  to  engage  in  trade  with  the 
happy  subjects  of  “the  lone  man,”  the  Gem- 
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meous  Emperor.  In  fear  and  solitude  Morri 
son  baptized  his  first  convert,  and  any  attempt 
to  teach  openly  the  fundamentals  of  Chris 
tianity  was  carefully  interdicted.  But  the 
might  of  that  resistless  power  that  triumphed 
over  Rome’s  cruelty  and  closed  her  temples, 
weakens  never  before  any  human  edict.  That 
same  proud  dynasty  that  opposed  Christianity 
was  never  weaker  than  at  this  very  moment, 
and  that  despised  Christianity  never  stronger 
in  China  than  at  this  hour.  Although  the 
number  of  converts  is  less  than  60,000,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  is  as  sure  as  though  every  temple 
were  closed  and  every  idol  banished. 

I  can  give  some  reasons  for  these  state¬ 
ments  : 

Practically  Christianity  has  had  less  than 
five  decades  of  restricted  liberty  in  this  land. 
Toleration  of  Christianity  came  first  by  the 
Tientsin  Treaty  in  1858.  This  right  to  openly 
preach  the  Gospel  was  reluctantly  granted, 
and  has  been  most  ambiguously  enforced. 

The  many  hard  fought  battles  to  gain  pos¬ 
session  of  chapels  and  preaching  places  is  a 
proof  of  the  duplicity  and  insincerity  of  a 
despotic  tyranny  that  sees  in  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  people  as  to  Christian  truth  the 
end  of  its  grinding  oppression.  Despite  the 
deliberate  attempt  of  the  literary  classes, 
aided  by  the  secret  conniving  of  unscrupulous 
magistrates,  the  Gospel  has  spread  from  the 
solitary  port  where  Morrison  instructed  his 
first  convert  in  a  locked  room,  to  every  prov¬ 
ince  in  the  Empire.  There  is  no  use  in  unsym¬ 
pathetic  critics  blinking  these  cold  facts. 
Scores  of  self  supporting  churches,  hundreds 
of  chapels  and  schools,  hospitals  and  dispen 
saries,  and  more  than  one  thousand  native 
preachers,  teachers,  and  helpers,  these  are 
hard  facts,  extremely  unpalatable  to  the 
prophets,  who  said  Christianity  would  never 
get  beyond  a  treaty  port. 

But  these  indisputable  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  progress  are  by  no  means  the  complete 
indication  of  the  Gospel’s  advance.  Millions 
have  had  some  instruction  in  revealed  doc¬ 
trines  whose  faith  in  idol  worship  has  received 
a  severe  shock,  and  who  are  deterred  by  fear 
of  persecution  from  open  confession. 

If  the  people  of  China  were  absolutely  free 
to  follow  their  own  convictions,  and  could 
embrace  Christianity  without  fear  of  bitter 
molestation,  the  chapels  and  churches  in  this 
Empire  would  not  hold  the  converts  that  would 
turn  this  year  from  idolatry  to  this  new-found 
hope. 

In  every  out-station  under  my  care  there  are 
such  people,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  same  is  true  of  other  stations.  Not 
only  is  this  secret  belief  in  Christianity  a  proof 
of  its  power,  but  the  imperial  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  moral  teachings  of  revealed 
truth,  and  the  emphatic  declaration  that  the 
propagation  of  these  truths  shall  be  tolerated, 
are  two  facts  that  would  have  seemed  centuries 
away  from  the  day  when  Morrison  timidly 
ventured  to  expound  to  a  few  frightened  lis¬ 
teners  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  is 
destined  to  pervade  this  Empire. 

The  storm  of  indignation  caused  by  the 
Fukkin  massacre  and  the  SzChun  outrages, 
have  convinced  the  Chinese  rulers  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  power  that  rules  this  world,  and 
that  however  reluctant  they  may  be  to  see  its 
outward  progress,  they  dare  not  openly  antag¬ 
onize  its  claim. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  very  difficult  to 
secure  a  single  chapel  in  Can'on.  Only  re¬ 
cently  we  were  offered  the  choice  of  a  dozen 
localities  in  the  best  part  of  the  city.  The 
same  is  true  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
evangelistic  and  medical  work  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on. 


In  face  of  these  encouraging  facts,  the 
opponents  of  the  Gospel  have  shifted  from 
their  old  assertion  of  no  progress  to  specious 
utterances  about  unsatisfactory  progress. 

But  progress  againBt  an  entrenched  enemy 
is  always  slow.  We  contend  not  only  against 
idolatry  and  superstition,  but  against  the  open 
enmity  of  the  literary  classes  and  the  secret 
opposition  of  corrupt  rulers.  Grant  that  some 
mistakes  have  been  made,  and  that  our  meth 
ods  have  not  always  bean  faultless,  is  this  not 
characteristic  of  all  progress  along  right  lines? 
Was  a  battle  ever  fought  with  details  so  fault¬ 
less  as  to  be  above  criticism? 

In  the  face  of  substantial  victory  mistakes 
are  not  to  be  harshly  judged,  but  carefully 
noted  for  future  profit.  But  he  is  a  weak  gen¬ 
eral  who  slackens  his  efforts  in  the  face  of 
a  discouraged  but  unconquered  enemy.  A 
mighty  task  is  before  us.  Millions  have  never 
heard  of  this  Gospel.  What  is  to  be  done? 
“Whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  let  us 
mind  the  same  thing.”  Solid  achievements 
are  here,  and  behind  us  are  fifty  years  of 
precious  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  our  aim  should  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  foreign  missionaries,  with  a  maximum 
of  native  preachers.  No  more  foreign  mission¬ 
aries  should  be  sent  than  is  necessary  to  train 
native  preachers  and  superintend  their  labors 
until  the  churches  become  self  supporting.  A 
score  of  efficient  native  helpers  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  as  cheaply  as  one  foreign  missionary, 
and  their  knowledge  of  language,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  people  is  beyond  anything 
the  foreigner  can  ever  attain  to. 

Secure  a  good  chapel  in  a  market  town 
where  thousands  will  hear  the  Gospel  every 
year.  The  chapel  will  be  crowded  on  market 
days.  The  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  chapel  are  to  be  continuously  and  regu¬ 
larly  visited.  Any  preacher  worth  employing 
can  reach  at  least  100  villages  every  year.  It 
would  be  far  better  if  every  chapel  could  have 
two  or  three  native  helpers  who  could  engage 
in  continuous  preaching  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  from  the  chapel.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
such  chapels,  carefully  placed,  would  give 
the  people  a  chapel  at  not  more  than  five  miles 
from  any  point  in  the  county.  The  average 
rent  of  such  chapel  would  not  be  more  than 
$12  per  year.  The  entire  amount  necessary  to 
employ  preacher,  chapel  keeper,  and  rent  of 
the  chapel,  would  not  exceed  $100  a  year. 

Again,  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to 
found  self  supporting  churches.  The  villages 
must  be  the  focal  point  of  energy  expended. 
Here  men  and  women  can  meet  for  worship 
as  they  cannot  in  the  market  town.  The 
market  town  is  an  excellent  point  for  pro¬ 
claiming  the  Gospel,  but  not  desirable  for 
founding  churches.  Men  do  business  in  the 
market  towns,  but  their  families  reside  in 
the  villages.  Honeycomb  the  villages  of 
China  with  Gospel  truth,  and  the  final  tri¬ 
umph  is  not  far  away.  Work  in  cities  must 
be  pushed,  but  the  villages  contain  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  population,  and  are  more 
susceptible  to  truth 

As  soon  as  the  number  of  converts  will  jus¬ 
tify,  a  church  should  be  organized,  and  the 
people  taught  to  contribute  systematically  to 
the  support  of  the  preacher,  and  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  day  all  foreign  support  is  to  be 
withdrawn.  No  fact  as  to  the  Gospel’s 
progress  is  more  convincing  than  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  self -supporting  church.  The  numer¬ 
ically  weak  congregation  that  will  pay  their 
pastor’s  salary  is  clearer  evidence  of  genuine 
progress  than  the  largest  church  whose  mem¬ 
bership  continues  to  lean  on  foreign  support 

The  greatest  prominence  must  be  given  to 
widespread,  persistent  work  of  evangelization. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  trained  native 
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agents.  If  the  trained  native  is  not  available, 
selection  should  be  made  of  those  who  show 
evidence  of  spiritual  earnestness  even  though 
their  literary  attainments  are  on  a  slender 
base.  Given  an  earnest  Christian,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  four  Gospels  and  some  abil¬ 
ity  to  impart  truth,  and  he  may,  under  a  wise 
leader,  do  valuable  service.  In  spite  of  the 
conservative  nature  of  the  Chinese,  and  the 
bigoted  hatred  of  the  literary  classes,  who 
see  in  the  prevalence  of  the  Gospel  an  end  to 
their  hope  of  gain,  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
more  hopeful  field  than  China.  Here  is  the 
mightiest  population,  numerically,  ever  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  rule  of  one  man. 

No  nation  exceeds  the  Chinese  in  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  industry,  perseverance,  patience,  and 
economy.  Opium-smoking  is  a  vice  restricted 
to  a  minor  part  of  the  people. 

The  immense  natural  resources  of  China 
have  scarcely  been  touched.  Agriculture  is 
held  in  high  esteem.  Only  the  scholar  ranks 
the  farmer,  and  the  third  place  is  given  to  the 
artisan.  No  caste  prevails,  with  its  degrading 
effects,  but  all  classes  mingle  freely.  The 
democratic  spirit  of  the  people  is  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  throne  that  excessive  oppres¬ 
sions  may  involve  a  change  of  dynasty. 

Here  are  tens  of  thousands  of  great  cities, 
markets,  and  villages  wholly  untouched,  and 
while  we  find,  and  shall  expect  to  find,  some 
local  disturbances,  yet  the  great  fact  is  ever 
forced  on  our  notice  that  we  have  not  the 
preachers  and  helpers  necessary  to  reaoh  these 
vast  multitudes,  who  spend  a  hundred  million 
of  dollars  yearly  in  unprofitable  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  chiefly  because  they  have  never  heard 
the  truth. 

The  one  solitary  condition  of  permanent, 
glorious  triumph  is  along  the  lines  of  unremit¬ 
ting  evangelistic  work,  through  a  large  body 
of  native  helpers,  under  the  guidance  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  ablest  foreign  missionaries, 
having  ever  in  view,  in  every  locality,  the 
founding  of  a  self-supporting  church. 

For  a  score  or  more  of  years  China  will  draw 
somewhat  heavily  on  us,  but  as  sure  as  day 
follows  night,  so  sure  will  the  millions  that 
go  into  ashes  before  wooden  idols  find  their 
way  into  the  construction  of  houses  of  worship 
and  to  the  support  of  ministers  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  congregations  that  will  be  found  in 
every  county  in  the  Empire. 

The  political  outlook  is  veiled  in  clouds  dark 
and  ominous.  China  lies  vast  and  helpless  at 
the  mercy  of  the  European  Powers.  The 
great  Powers  are  strengthening  their  naval 
forces  in  Chinese  waters.  The  result  will 
issue  in  mighty  gains  to  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions.  The  battles  for  the  toleration 
of  Christianity  will  never  have  to  be  fought 
again.  Whether  the  Powers  unite  on  a 
protectorate,  or  the  vast  Empire  be  divided 
among  them,  the  field  will  still  remain  the  most 
magnificent  ever  opened  to  the  evangelization 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

By  no  specious,  lightning-like  methods  will 
these  hundreds  of  millions  be  turned  from 
darkness  to  light.  China  needs  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  women  of  strong  intellectual 
ability  and  unquestioned  piety  to  train  tens  of 
thousands  of  native  preachers  and  teachers. 
Persistent,  painstaking  effort  will  gradually 
give  to  this  land  a  native  ministry  fully  com¬ 
petent  to  deal  with  all  questions  pertaining  to 
doctrine  and  life.  Pessimism  has  no  place  in 
this  work. 

More  converts  have  been  added  to  the  church 
this  year  than  during  the  first  fifty  years  after 
Morrison’s  arrival.  When  the  last  vestige  of 
idol  worship  shall  disappear  is  a  question 
whose  solution  depends  altogether  on  the 
faith,  prayer,  and  zeal  of  the  Church. 

Albert  A.  Fulton. 

Canton,  China. 


FAR  BETTER. 

The  beat  of  living  is  the  last. 

And  life  seems  sweetest  at  its  close; 

And  something  richer  than  the  past 
These  days  disclose. 

—Prof.  E.  D.  Morris  in  The  Evangelist. 

It  hath  been  said  that  in  our  mortal  life. 

If  it  be  spared  to  fill  the  alloted  years. 

Our  pleasures  first  depart,  and  then  our  hopes, 

And  last  of  all  we  lose  our  very  fears, 

And  Death  meets  neither  .toys,  nor  dread,  nor  tears, 
But  souls  disarmed  and  conquered  without  strife. 

Christ’s  followers  find  it  better  far  than  this. 

Their  fears  alone  depart,  their  hopes  remain. 

Their  pleasures,  fed  by  love  and  faith,  increase, 

Death  is  their  birth  to  higher  life  again, 

And  that  their  tears  may  not  be  shed  in  vain 
His  light  transforms  them  to  the  bow  of  peace. 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  —  G.  A.  H. 

PEACE,  GOOD  WILL  TO  MEN. 

Singl  oh  earth,  the  joyful  song 
That  angels  sung  to  men: 

Let  the  notes  of  that  blessed  throng, 

Still  echo  now  as  then. 

Until  heart  the  glad  refrain 
Shall  join,  as  shepherds  when 
Was  heaid  on  Judea’s  plain, 

Peace,  and  good  will  to  men. 

May  the  glory  which  then  shone, 

Shine  on  our  favored  laud; 

Not  on  flowery  mead  alone. 

But  desert  waste  and  strand; 

’Till  all  darkness  disappear, 

And  songs  of  praise  as  then, 

Triumphant  rise,  sweet  and  clear, 

Of  peace,  good  will  to  men. 

Hark!  again  the  golden  lyres 
Are  struck  by  angel  bands: 

Jesus  lives!  from  earthly  choirs, 

Is  heard  throughout  all  lands; 

Unto  Him  all  now  draw  nigh, 

In  wondrous  song  again,— 

Glory  be  to  God  on  high. 

On  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

-M.  E.  W. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  held  its 
monthly  meeting  last  week.  The  Rev.  E.  R. 
Craven,  DD. ,  was  elected  moderator  for 
three  months.  Drs.  W.  M.  Rice  and  Robert 
Hunter,  Stated  and  Permanent  Clerk  for  the 
term  of  two  years.  Little  was  done  in  Pres¬ 
bytery  excepting  the  ordinary  routine  busi¬ 
ness.  A  special  meeting  has  been  called  for 
Saturday,  the  25th  inst. ,  to  receive  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man  and  to  take  action  upon  the  call  from 
Bethany  for  a  pastor  and  three  associate 
pastors. 

Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody  visited  our  city  again 
the  past  week,  holding  services  in  the  Baptist 
Temple.  These  are  the  first  meetings  Mr. 
Moody  has  conducted  here  since  the  great 
depot  meetings  in  1876.  It  is  very  evident, 
however,  that  the  distinguished  evangelist 
has  lost  none  of  his  interest  for  the  people, 
for  thousands  flock  to  hear  him,  and  the  de 
mand  for  tickets  could  not  at  all  be  met.  Mr. 
Moody  preaches  with  the  same  old  directness 
and  earnestness.  He  still  talks  upon  the 
same  topics  which  he  discussed  when  he  was 
here  twenty  years  ago,  such  as  the  Bible,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Repentance,  topics  which  never 
grow  old.  No  doubt  his  brief  stay  here  will 
be  productive  of  good.  There  are  suggestions 
of  an  effort  to  have  him  remain  or  return  for 
longer  work,  but  whether  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  or  not  cannot  yet  be  stated. 

The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D. ,  began 
his  work  as  pastor  of  Bethany  on  Sunday,  the 
12th  inst.,  and  was  welcomed  by  large  congre¬ 
gations  at  both  services.  Dr.  Chapman  was 
for  three  years  pastor  of  Bethany,  but  about 
three  years  ago  resigned  to  engage  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  work.  The  vacancy  has  never  been 
filled,  although  Dr.  Charles  A.  Dickey  has 
been  acting  pastor  for  more  than  a  year.  Dr. 
Dickey  is  called  as  an  associate  pastor,  as  also 
are  the  Revs.  J.  C.  Thompson,  D.  D.  and 


George  Van  Deurs.  There  are  large  plans  for 
the  future  work  at  Bethany,  including  pro¬ 
vision  for  educational  and  institutional  work 
in  many  lines.  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  devoting 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  interest  of 
Bethany.  This  really  has  been  the  great  re¬ 
ligious  work  of  Mr.  Wanamaker’s  life.  It 
is  now  almost  forty  years  since  he  went  out 
one  Sunday  afternoon  with  two  other  teachers 
and  met  a  few  children  in  an  old  shoemaker’s 
house,  within  a  block  and  a  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  location  of  Bethany.  He  was  only  a  boy 
then,  but  the  work  begun  that  day  has  never 
been  interrupted  since.  It  has  been  main¬ 
tained  and  has  constantly  grown  through  all 
these  years,  and  from  it  have  grown  the  great 
Sunday-school  of  3,000  which  meets  every 
Sunday  afternoon  and  is  still  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  and  the  great  church,  with 
its  many  hundreds  of  members,  which  has 
been  the  outgrowth  of  the  school.  Mr.  Wana¬ 
maker  contemplates  establishing  permanently 
what  has  been  called  the  “Bethany  College” 
work,  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  it  and 
organizing  it  in  a  larger  way  so  as  to  make 
it  helpful  to  the  hundreds  of  young  people  who 
need  industrial  training  and  also  desire  to 
supplement  a  meagre  education,  thus  fitting 
themselves  for  larger  life  and  greater  useful¬ 
ness. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  McCaughey,  D  D. ,  has  just 
passed  his  tenth  mile  stone  in  his  pastorate  of 
the  West  Hope  Church.  In  his  anniversary 
sermon  last  Sunday  he  gave  many  interesting 
historical  incidents  and  reminiscences.  The 
progress  of  this  church  has  been  most  en¬ 
couraging.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  in  all  in 
it  158  discouraged  members.  During  the 
decade  1,058  persons  have  been  received  into 
the  church,  and  the  sum  of  $100,000  in  round 
numbers  has  been  gathered.  All  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  church  are  well  organized 
and  in  successful  operation.  On  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning,  a  reception  was  tendered  Dr.  McCaughey 
and  his  wife  by  the  Session,  and  substantial 
tokens  of  regard  were  presented  to  them. 

The  enlarged  chapel  of  the  Harper  Memorial 
Church  was  dedicated  last  Sabbath,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Wadsworth  preaching  the  sermon. 
Dr.  Mutchmore  spoke  in  the  evening,  after 
which  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  administered, 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Fox,  officiating. 
This  young  church  was  organized  some  years 
since  from  a  mission  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  by  the  North  Broad- 
street  Church,  and  was  called  by  the  name  of 
the  honored  pastor  of  that  church  for  so  many 
years,  the  Rev.  Robert  D.  Harper,  D.D.  It  is 
now  a  flourishing  church  in  an  excellent 
neighborhood,  and  its  future  seems  full  of 
promise. 

The  First  Church  of  Camden  has  called  to 
be  its  pastor  the  Rev.  William  Dayton  Rob¬ 
erts,  for  many  years  and  still  tbe  beloved  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Temple  Church  in  this  city.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  an  excellent  record,  and  if  he 
should  decide  to  accept  this  call,  his  depar¬ 
ture  will  cause  much  grief  among  the  people 
who  have  become  so  endeared  to  him  through 
his  kindly  ministry.  No  doubt  the  Camden 
church  needs  just  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  if  he  should  undertake  the  work  there,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  great  success 
in  building  up  a  congregation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  L.  Withrow  of  Chicago 
spent  last  Sunday  in  this  city,  preaching  in  the 
Second  Church.  Dr.  Withrow  was  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  in  his  early  ministry,  pastor  of 
the  Arch-street  Church.  He  has  many  friends 
in  the  city,  and  a  number  of  these  greeted 
him  cordially  at  the  close  of  his  preaching 
services  in  the  Second  Churoh.  The  good 


VALENTINE’S  MEAT-JUICE 


Endorsed  by  tde  Medical  Profession  of  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germant 
and  employed  by  tme  Insane,  Inebriate  and  Govt.  Hospitals  and  the  Army  and 
Navt  of  the  United  States. 

Soochow  Hospital,  Soochow,  China,  February  25 th,  1885. 


I  have  naed  Valentlue’a  Meat.Juioe  with  most  gratifying  results  in  several  cases. 

A  Cask  of  Post-Paetom  Hemmomhiage—  Lady  aged  35 ;  lost  an  enormous 
quantity  of  blood;  liemmorrhage  was  checked,  but  patient  sank  rapidly  from 
exhaustion;  stimulants  only  gave  temporary  relief,  on  account  of  inability  lo  replace 
lost  blood.  Gave  a  mixture  of  Meat- Juice  and  water,  1  to  two  tea-spoonfuls  every 
ten  minutes.  Patient  revived,  pnlse  reappeared,  respiration  less  sighing  and  more 
regular;  and  by  continung  the  treatment  until  two  bottles  had  been  taken,  she  was 
restored,  and  is  to-day  a  hearty,  liealiby  woman. 

He  also  gives  a  case  of  cholera- infant  cun,  and  adds 

In  both  cases  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  Meat-Juice  lay  in  its  being  able  to  supply  a 
circulating  medium  as  near  in  character  to  the  blood  as  can  l  e  well  obtained.  In  the 
caso  of  other  preparations,  more  or  less  of  digestion  is  necessary  before  assimilation 
can  take  place;  this  is  not  so  with  Valentine’s  Meat-Juice,  ii  is  ready  for  osmosis 
whether  in  the  stomach,  npper  or  lower  bowel.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  give  by 
rectal  enema,  with  or  without  brandy. 

The  Meat-Jnice  contains  much  nourishment,  is  readily  absorbed,  is  very  palatable 
and  is  not  greasy.  I  nse  it  daily  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  and  feel  that 
I  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly, 

WALTER  R.  LAM  RUTH, 


Surgecn-in.Charge,  Soochow  Hospital 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Ken:  York. 

I  prescribe 
Valentine's  Heat- 
Juice  daily,  nnd  like  . 
it  better  than  any  P 
preparation  of  the§ 
sort  I  have  ever  p 
used.  — J.  MARION 
SIMS,  M.D.  g 

_  ti 

GEORGE  H.  EL-o 
MOTT.  M.R.C.S.,  in 
the  B  itish  Medical  q 
Journal ,  December  g 
15th,  1883,  “  I  would  S 
advise  every  country  W 
practitioner  to  al- 
ways  carry  in  ob-  A 
stetric  cases  a  bottle  t*> 
of  Valentine’s  Meat.  K 
Jcice.”  y 

. - 

Washington ,  D.C»  ^ 
I  have  used  large¬ 
ly  Valentine's  Mrat- 
Jdice  and  consider  it 
the  best  of  these 
(meat)  preparations. 


W  MEAT  JUICE 


jB  The  Tesult  of  nn  Oririnal 
Process  of  Preparing  Meat, 
Iwand  extracting  its  Juice,  by 
r/wbich  tne  elements  of  uutri- 
I  tion  (most  important  to  life) 
/  are  obtained  in  a  state  ready 
|  for  immediate  absorption. 


Directions.— Dissolve  Y® 
one  tea-spoonful  of  the  \u|| 
Preparation  in  two  or  three Vil 
table-spoonfuL  of  cold  or\v 
moderately  warm  water.V 
The  I'hs  of  Hot  Water! 
changes  the  character  of  thol 
preparation. 


It.  waa  used  by  th* 
late  lamented  Preai 
dent  Garfield,  during 
his  long  illness  nnc 
Q  he  dor  red  greal 
benefi  t-from  its  use 
fcl  —  "Robert  Rktburn, 
W  M.D. 


1:3  INTERNATIONAL 
H  EXHIBITION, 1876. 

jJ 

q  Report  on  Awards. 
u  For  excellence  of 
tlie  method  of  its 
£3  preparation,  where. 
^  by  it  more  nearly 
]  represent sfreslimeat 
O  than  any  other  ex. 
trac:  of  meat,  ita 
freedom  from  dia- 
Bj  agreeable  taste,  ita 
fitness  for  immediate 
absorption,  and  the 
perfection  in  which 
it  retains  its  good 
qualities  in  writes 
climates.” 
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London  Missionary  Society . 
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m§T  JUST  ARRIVED 

FRESH  SUPPLY  OF 

“  S^rlTl3  °f  Q'hinese 

Reach  Ri  ones/9 


Of  pictures  of  China  from  the  outside 
there  was  already  but  too  many.  Mr. 
W.  Arthur  Cornaby’s  String  of  Chinese 
Peach  Stones  is  an  attempt  to 
pierce  into  the  thoughts  and  ways  of 
the  people  of  the  Middle  Kingdom, 
and  to  show  us  something  of  China 
from  within.  On  the  thread  of  the 
experiences  of  Nieh,  the  village  school¬ 
master,  and  other  characters  during 
the  period  of  the  Taiping  rising  from 
1849  to  1867  are  strung  aspects  of 
Chinese  nature  and  art,  pictures  of 
Chinese  rural  and  town  life,  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  folklore  and  traditions,  the 
prevailing  social,  political,  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ideas  of  a  peculiar  people  as 
seen  under  the  strong  excitement  of  a 
national  and  religious  crisis.  It  takes 
some  little  effort  to  throw  oneself  into 
sympathetic  relations  with  the  Chinese 
mind,  and  to  appreciate  their  pathos 
and  humour  even  after  these  have  been 
pointed  out  to  us ;  but  the  effort  is 
worth  making,  and  in  Mr.  Cornaby’s 
pages  it  will  have  its  exceeding  great 
reward,  in  the  revelation  of  a  new 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  litera* 
ture,  romance,  and  history. — The  Scots * 
man. 
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iRev.  M.  Hrtbur  Cornabp. 


More  than  100  original 
illustrations. 


500  pp.  Price  $ 4.50 


FOR  SALE  AT 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  REV.  J.  L.  NEVIUS,D.D. 

BY  MBS,  NEVIUS, 

PRICE  $3.00  TO  MISSIONARIES. 

AT  THE 


PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS, 
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CONTAINING 

Papers  by  well  known  writers  on  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
Taoism,  Mohammedanism,  Secret  Sects  of  China,  Foreign 
Languages  spoken  in  China  and  the  Classification  of  the  Chinese 
Dialects,  Spread  of  the  Great  Religions  throughout  the  World, 
Christian  Missions  in  Asia,  etc. 

Sketch  Reports  of  the  various  Missions  at  ivork  in  China. 
Histories  of  Bible,  Tract,  and  other  Societies. 
Evangelistic,  Educational  and  Medical  Statistics. 

Two  large  and  12  small  Maps. 


“  very  valuable  as  a  work  of  reference,  will  be  very  welcome  to  all 

who  take  any  interest  in  missionaries  and  their  labours  in  China.  .  •”  “  It  is 

obvious  that  great  pains  have  been  spent  in  the  compilation  of  this  book,  the 
original  essays  in  which  are  of  incontestable  value,  and  the  reader  cannot  but 
realise  from  its  perusal  how  strenuous  and  wide-extended  are  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  by  all  the  Societies  engaged  in  the  work  to  introduce  enlightenment 
and  evangelisation  into  this  enormous  Empire.” — N.-C.  Daily  Xeivs. 


Single  Copies,  $2.25. 

To  Missionary  Societies  or  individuals  purchasing  10  copies 
or  more  price  $2.00. 

It'  ordered  from  America,  $1.50  gold,  postage  included. 

„  „  „  England,  6  shillings  „  „ 

AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS. 

Life  of  Dr.  L.  R.  Gulick,  by  his  daughter  . .  . .  .  .  $2.00 

1890  General  Conference  Records  ..  ..  • .  3-00 

CRrist  or  Confucius,  Whicll?  By  Rev.  John  Macgowan,  Amoy  1.00 
Forty  Years  in  South  Clpna,  or,  The  Life  of  Rev.  J.  v.  N.  Talmage  i  .50 
Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Nevius,  d.d.  2.00 
Life  of  Dr.  Roberts,  Tientsin.  To  missionaries  . .  . .  •  •  1-50 

Chinese  Characteristics,  by  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  ..  ..  2.50 

Row  I  became  a  Christian,  by  a  “  Heathen  s>  Convert  . .  0.50 

The  Mission  Press  in  Clpa  .  ••  ••  1-°° 

Ten  Years  in  Ranciiuria,  by  Dugald  Christie,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.  0.60 

Relen  Murdoch  by  Mrs.  Muirhead .  150 

A  String  of  Chinese  Peach  Stones,  by  Rev.  w.  a.  Cornaby.  ...  4  50 

The  Life  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Nevius,  D.D.,  by  Mrs.  Nevius . .  3.oo 

“  From  Far  Formosa,”  by  George  Leslie  Mackay  ...  3-.00 

Forty  Years  in  CRina,  or  CRina  in  Transition,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Graves  2.00 

CRina  Mission  Rand-Book  ••  .  220 

TRe  Life  and  Letters  of  S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.D.,  by  his  son  . .  3.00 

A  Cycle  of  Cathay,  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Martin  . --  3  00 
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“  METHODS  OF  BIBLE 
STUDY.” 


The  address  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  D.  Willard 
Lyon  at  the  Third  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of 
the  United  Society  of 
Chri stian  E nd eavor. 


Printed  in  Chinese  by 
una nimous  request. 


$2  per  100. 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR 
TOPIC  LIST  FOR  1897. 


Being  Suggestive 
Topics  for  the  weekly 
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The  Mental  Condition  of  the  Chinese. 

BY  ISAAC  TAYLOR  HUADLAND, 

Professor  in  Peking  University. 

had  a  singular  experience  recently  which  I  have  no  doubt 
Jif  will  strike  you  as  peculiar,  even  as  it  did  me.  I  had  been 
engaged  in  conversation  for  some  time  with  that  young 
Chinese  friend  who  so  often  comes  in  to  talk  and  drink  tea  with  me. 
We  had  been  talking  about  the  comparative  mental  condition  of  the 
educated  Chinese  and  the  educated  foreigner,  and  I  was  often  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  intelligence  he  manifested  and  the  clear  and  reasonable 
distinctions  he  was  able  to  make.  Often  he  was  mistaken  in  his 
judgments,  and  consequently  arrived  at  incorrect  conclusions,  but 
bis  miud,  unlike  the  minds  of  many  Chinese,  was  open  to  conviction, 
and  I  could  see  his  eye  light  up  with  intelligence  whenever  he  got  a 
new  idea,  no  matter  what  pet  theories  of  his  own  it  might  overthrow. 

After  he  left  I  sat  at  my  desk  in  a  deep  study,  my  forehead  on 
my  hands  and  elbows  resting  on  the  desk.  I  cannot  say  how  long  I 
had  been  sitting  in  this  position,  but  not  long  I  think,  when  my 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  faintest  little  sound  in  front  of  me,  and 
raising  my  eyes  I  saw  sitting  on  my  ink  bottle  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  little  beings  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  behold.  It  was  a 
man  in  form  and  figure,  face  and  limb.  Between  it  and  a  Brownie 
there  was  no  comparison,  and  a  Lilliputian  beside  it  would  be  a 
giant,  though  it  was  by  no  means  a  dwarf.  It  was  the  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  in  appearance  even  to  the  complexion  and  expression  of  the 
young  man  who  had  just  left.  Nevertheless  I  should  say  it  was 
scarcely  half  an  inch  in  length,  though  of  this  I  could  not  be  certain, 
for  I  never  was  an  adept  in  measuring  wiih  the  eye,  but  it  would 
surely  not  exceed  an  inch.  As  is  natural  under  such  circumstances 
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I  stared  at  it  fnr  a  moment  in  blank  curiosity  and  surprise,  for  I  had 
never  before  beheld  such  an  abnormally  small  person  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  being — for  it  could  not  be  called  a  monstrosity — and  for 
a  moment  I  was  spell-bound,  and  as  is  often  the  case  in  dreams,  and 
not  infrequently  in  real  life,  my  organs  of  speech  seemed  paralyzed. 
I  could  see  that  the  little  creature  noticed  my  surprise,  and  I  might 
add  embarrassment.,  for  the  faintest  shadow  of  what  might  be  desig¬ 
nated  an  atomic  smile  began  to  bloom  upon  his  features  part  by  part 
like  the  opening  of  a  magic-lantern  flower,  and  in  a  moment  after 
he  broke  into  a  tiny  laugh  very  much  like  what  I  could  imagine 
would  be  given  forth  by  a  necktie  phonograph,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible. 

As  is  natural  when  the  pressure  of  surprise  was  taken  off  my 
organs  of  speech,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  even  against  my 
will,  blurted  forth  all  in  a  single  breath  the  questions: — 

“  Who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  What  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  ” 

“  What  are  you  here  for?”  and  then  stopped  as  if  forgetting  to 
close  the  organs  of  speech,  and  left  me  staring  at  him,  or  it,  with 
my  mouth  agape. 

“  Slowly,”  said  he,  or  it,  speaking  in  the  Chinese  language, 
“One  question  at  a  time;  they  will  not  only  last  longer,  but  will  be 
more  easily  answered.” 

This  was  said  in  a  voice  that  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  bis 
general  make-up,  aud  not  until  it  was  repeated  in  bis  loudest  times 
was  it  perceptible  to  the  human  ear,  and  it  made  me  feel  less  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  theory  that  ants,  bees  and  spiders  may  have  a  method 
of  oral  communication  which  is  imperceptible  to  any  except  organs 
fashioned  on  the  same  dimunitive  pattern  as  the  organs  which  utter 
the  sound.  “My  name,”  said  he  in  his  loudest  and  most  distinct 
tones,  “is  7-de-a,  but  1  am  often  called  T'ung-jen — the  pupil  of  the 
eye.  I  am  what  my  name  implies — an  idea.  The  young  man  who 
just  left  the  room,  caught  a  glimpse  of  me,  looking  out  of  your  eye, 
as  you  yourself  would  look  out  of  a  window.  There  that  answers  two 
of  your  questions.  As  to  the  third  I  would  say  like  Topsy,  ‘I  just 
growed,’  and  as  to  the  fourth  I  am  here  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  which  you  and  that  young  man  were  discussing  a  few 
moments  ago.  The  brain— as  you  know,  is  my  home— it  is  my  world. 
I  live  there.  I  travel  on  a  sunbeam,  an  air  wave,  an  odor,  or  some 
other  equally  convenient  conveyance.  You  have  seen  ant-hills 
already,  not  much  larger  than  a  human  brain  iu  which  dwell  millions 
of  those  little  creatures.  They  have  their  cities,  their  store-houses, 
their  machinery  and  their  highways.  But  no  ant-hill  that  you  have 
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ever  seen  will  in  any  way  compare  in  the  density  of  its  population 
with  even  an  ordinary  human  brain,  and  there  is  nothing  on  ear'h 
that  you  hive  ever  seen  that  I  cau  use  as  a  comparison  with  a 
brain  that  is  well  developed. 

“Now  as  one  of  the  tendencies  of  your  great  cities  is  to  draw 
men  and  women  from  every  neighborhood  with  which  it  is  in  touch 
to  increase  its  population  so  we  in  a  like  manner  throng  the  ten 
thousand  nerves  which  lead  like  so  many  roads  from  every  square 
inch  of  territory  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  nerves  are  the 
roads  on  which  we  travel,  and  the  clusters  of  nerve-cells  of  which 
the  brain  is  composed  are  the  head-quarters  to  which  we  all  come 
and  from  which  we  are  all  sent  out. 

“  You  of  course,”  he  went  on,  “are  not  so  familiar  with  your 
own  brain  as  I  am.  You  often  wonder  how  the  knotty  problems 
of  thought  are  solved.  Well,  now,  I  can  tell  you.  It  is  done  by  the 
clusters  of  brain  cells  which  you  call  nerve-ganglia.  These  clusters 
of  cells  hold  the  same  relation  to  thought  which  your  hand  holds 
to  a  knot  in  a  string.  With  one  hand,  though  you  have  on  it 
five  fingers,  you  cannot  easily  untie  a  knot  in  a  string,  and  so  you  use 
both  hands  to  do  it.  So  these  clusters  of  nerve-cells  are  all  united 
and  work  together  in  unravelling  the  knotty  problems  of  life.  When¬ 
ever  a  sensation  strikes  the  nerves,  whether  it  be  color,  odor,  sound, 
flavor  or  solid,  it  is  carried  to  these  nerve-clusters,  and  they  go  to 
work  on  it.  If  it  is  something  with  which  they  are  familiar  they 
solve  it  in  an  instant  and  pass  it  on. 

“For  instance,  suppose  a  dog  should  bite  your  finger.  Your 
sensory  nerve  carries  the  matter  to  these  brain  clusters  ;  they  solve 
the  matter,  decide  what  to  do,  send  one  of  us  little  fellows  to  pull  the 
muscular  ropes  of  your  leg,  and  in  common  parlance  you  kick  the  dog. 

“With  such  common  matters  the  brain  clusters  have  no  trouble, 
but  when  matters  with  which  they  are  not  familiar  come  they  have' 
to  work  on  them  just  as  you  work  over  the  unravelling  of  a  knotted 

string,  the  putting  together  of  a  puzzle,  or  the  solving  of  a  riddle _ 

°r  as  a  child  puts  together  a  block  picture,  or  builds  a  block  house— 
they  have  to  find  the  parts  that  match.  Such  is  the  case  in  mathe¬ 
matical  problems  and  in  all  processes  of  reasoning  Part  after  part  is 
tried  to  see  whether  it  fits,  and  this  goes  with  you  under  the  various 
names  of  comparison,  association,  reasoning  and  the  1  ik--,  but  with 
us  it  is  nothing  more  than  getting  together  the  parts  which  match. 

“  Some  brains  are  like  some  countries,  certain  parts  of  them  are 
densely  populated,  and  then  other  parts  are  as  barren  as  a  desert  — 
or  like  some  bodies,  certain  parts  of  which  are  well  developed  while 
other  parts  are  wholly  undeveloped.  You  sometimes  say  such  heads 
Lave  rooms  to  let  unfurnished,  and  the  expression  is  more  appro- 
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print e  tlian  is  often  supposed.  Why,  I  have  been  in  clusters  and 
I  shudder  to  think  of  it— where  I  have  been  so  crowded  that  I  had 
neither  moving  space  nor  elbow  room,  while  just  the  next  cluster 
was  wholly  uninhabited,  or  so  sparsely  populated  that  I  would 
have  given  half  I  was  worth  to  have  been  there.  And  then  again 
I  have  been  in  places  where  I  would  have  given  the  other  half  I 
•was  worth  to  have  some  one  to  communicate  with,  where  I  was  ns 
lonesome  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  when  at  last  I  was  sent  out  I  was 
so  poor  and  emaciated  and  poorly  clad  that  I  had  a  hard  job  to  find 

a  place  in  respectable  quarters.”  _ 

“Jam  not  sure  that  I  understand  just  what  you  mean,  said 
I  with  a  rather  blank  look,  for  the  little  fellow  was  getting  me 
tauo-led  up  in  his  nerve-clusters  and  brain  cells. 

Oh  yes  you  do,”  he  answered.  “You  have  often  heard 
people  repeat  good  thoughts  in  such  poor  language  that  it  surprised 
you  that  good  things  could  be  so  easily  spoiled— things  which,  when 
they  were  clothed  in  proper  language  and  sent  forth  from  a  brain 
in  which  they  had  received  proper  attention  and  consideration,  were 
to  you  beautiful.  But  when  sent  forth  unmagnetized  and  half-clad, 
seemed  hardly  worth  consideration,  they  were  either  lifeless  or  half 
dead.  We  of  the  thought  world  depend  one-half  on  clothing  and 
the  other  half  on  what  you  call  magnetism,  but  which  to  us  is  life. 
We  are  very  often  killed  for  want  of  consideration  and  clothing. 
Any  of  us  are  worth  having  if  only  we  are  properly  clothed.” 

“  I  was  just  about  to  inquire,”  said  I,  “  whether  all  ideas  are  as 

small  as  you  are.” 

“You  would  better  ask,”  he  retorted,  “whether  all  ideas  are 
as  large  as  1  am.  My  answer  is  the  same  in  either  case.  I  am  a  fair 
size  at  present.  Some  are  larger  and  others  very  much  smaller  than 
I  am.  Then  we  vary  at  different  times  according  t,o  the  quarters  we 
occupy.  For  instance  a  foreign  idea  shrivels  up  greatly  when  it  gets 
into  the  head  of  a  subject  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  simply  from  lack 
of  appreciation  and  attention  and  an  opportunity  to  propagate  itself. 
It  is  a  stranger,  and  receives  only  a  cold  shoulder  from  all  other 
ideas  with  which  it  happens  to  come  in  contact,  though  it  seldom 
comes  in  contact  with  any  but  enemies,  and  only  gets  out  by  being 
drawn  out— brought  out  as  it  were  by  a  sort  ot  a  psychological 

dental  operation.  .  , 

“This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  many  attempts  to  introduce 

foreign  inventions  to  this  people.  Give  a  carpenter  a  good  foreign 
saw,  and  he  hangs  it  up  to  rust  while  he  goes  on  sawing  with  the 
same  old  tool  he  has  always-  been  accustomed  to.  Give  him  a  saw- 
set  which  will  set  the  teeth  of  a  saw  regularly,  and  he  lays  it  aside 
and  continues  to  set  his  saw  with  a  niche  in  a  file,  though  no  two  teeth 
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are  set  alike.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  axes,  hatchets,  chisels,  hammers, 
plows,  lathes,  cars,  ships,  guns, — and  anything  which  took  thought 
and  reason  to  make,  or  which  takes  thought  and  reason  to  under¬ 
stand  and  manipulate  ;  no  matter  how  noble  or  useful  the  thought 
may  have  originally  been,  it  shrivels  up  to  almost  nothing  iu  the 
Chinese  mind. 

“  ‘  Do  we  propagate  ourselves  ?  ’  We  most  certainly  do.  I  have 
never  yet  been  in  a  brain  in  which  I  did  not  leave  a  family.  But 

yon  know  this  very  well  yourself.  It  has  long  been  a  proverb  with 

you  that  ‘you  never  kuow  a  thing  yourself  until  you  have  taught  it 
to  some  one  else.’  If  we  have  any  attention  whatever  we  begin  to 
propagate  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  brain,  and  noihing  that  you 

know  of  increases  with  anything  like  the  ratio  with  which  we 

increase  in  a  fertile  brain  if  we  have  half  a  chance.  Then  there  are 
times  when  we  wither  away  to  a  shadow  in  a  brain  in  which  we 

happen  to  have  been  forced,  and  where  we  have  to  remain  until 

some  one  rescues  us — in  such  a  brain  we  only  leave  a  sort  of  a 
shadow  of  ourselves  which  will  probably  never  appear  on  this  side 
of  the  resurrection. 

“Tell  a  Westerner  something  new,  or  show  him  some  new 
invention  that  makes  labor  more  easy  or  more  effective,  and  lie  at 
once  copies  and  improves  it.  No  product  of  thought  is  too 
difficult  for  him  to  understand,  too  intricate  for  him  to  work  out, 
or  too  complicated  for  him  to  use.  As  soon  as  an  idea  enters  his 

head  he  furnishes  it  with  good  quarters — gives  it  full  run  of  the 

house,  so  to  speak — gives  it  all  his  attention,  and  it  is  almost  no 
time  till  he  has  more  ideas  on  that  one  subject  than  the  man  from 
whom  be  got  it.  What  about  the  Chinese?  He  looks  at  it  with 
open-mouthed  wonder,  or  self-satisfied  indifference,  but  lie  is  with¬ 
out  either  the  ability  or  desire  to  appreciate,  improve  or  use  it. 
Nor  is  this  confined  to  foreign  inventions.  His  ‘harps  and  lutes’ 
are  little  better  titan  those  invented  by  Fu-ltsi;  bis  wagons  no 
better  titan  those  of  Huang-ti;  bis  compass  no  better  tbau  that 
of  Chou-kung;  bis  money  no  better  than  that  of  two  thousand 
years  ago;  his  medical  science  no  better  than  that  of  Hna-t‘o; 
bis  official  gazette  is  printed  from  blocks  no  better  than  they 
would  have  been  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  indeed  in  all  ex¬ 
perimental  and  practical  sciences,  where  anything  like  attention, 
reason,  imagination  or  invention  is  necessary,  he  is  little  if  any 
in  advance  of  the  men  or  the  age  which  gave  him  what  he  pos¬ 
sesses.  Yes,  we  propagate  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  propagate  in  a 
Chinese  mind,  for  his  mind  is  like  bis  field  ;  it  will  produce  nothing 
without  a  fertilizer,  and  the  Chinese  pay  little  attention  to  mental 
fertilizing. 
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“Yon  were  talking  a  few  moments  ago  about  habit,  and 
I  notice  that  you  simply  regard  it  as  '  the  ordinary  course  of  conduct 
of  a  person.’  Now  as  you  see  conduct,  which  is  about  your  best 
method  of  judging,  that  seems  to  be  a  fairly  good  definition,  but  it 
does  not  explain  what  habit  is.  ‘  Habit,’  he  repeated,  and  he  heaved 
the  tiniest  little  sigh,  ‘  habit  is  the  bane  of  our  existence.’  Your 
highest  idea  of  rapidity  is  a  flash  of  lightning,  but  that  is  nothing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  we  travel  through  peoples’  fingers  ami 
brains  in  some  classical  music.  Habit — habit  is  a  path  through  the 
brain— a  well-worn  path,  a  path  that  is  so  well  worn  through  those 
nerve-clusters  that  we  never  have  to  stop  for  direction,  or  turn  the 
switch  from  a  sensory  to  a  motor  nerve.  Why,  if  it  makes  your 
head  swim  to  watch  a  pianist  when  he  is  keyed  up  to  his  highest 
pitch  in  his  fastest  music,  what  would  it  do  if  you  had  to  go  from  the 
notes  to  his  eye,  then  through  his  brain  down  into  his  spinal  colutnu 
and  out  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers  with  every  separate  key  he  strikes, 
without  m  iking  the  mistake  of  getting  into  the  wrong  finger  or 
striking  the  wrong  key.  That  is  what  we  call  rapid  transit,  and  it 
cannot  he  done  except  where  there  is  a  path  worn  through  the  brain. 

“Now  you  can  easily  see  that  a  brain  that  is  crossed  atid  re¬ 
crossed  by  habit-paths  is  not  a  good  place  for  generating  ideas— no 
better  than  a  field  that  is  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  donkey-paths  is 
for  growing  wheat.  The  paths  must  be  dug  up  and  the  donkeys  kept 
out  if  you  expect  a  crop  of  grain  from  such  a  field,  and  so  it  is  with 
habit.  Your  old  proverb  says  :  4  Man  is  a  bundle  of  habits,  but  I 

say,  alas  !  for  such  a  man  !  ” 

‘•You  do  not  mean  to  say,”  I  interposed,  “  that  all  that  we 
study  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  repeat  it  and  make  it  a  part  of 
of  our  mental  store,  by  this  fact  of  its  familiarity,  becomes  therefore 
habitual  and  useless  !  ” 

“  By  no  means,”  he  answered,  “  usable  knowledge  is  usable 
knowledge,  habit  is  habit.  Matters  must  be  familiar  before  they  are 
usable  ;  but  it  is  when  they  become  so  familiar  that  they  pass 
through  the  mind  without  so  much  as  your  consciousness— without 
either  making  or  leaving  an  impression  that  they  become  habit.’ 
“For  instance,”  he  said,  “  by  way  of  illustration  I  suppose  you  do  not 
know  which  leg  of  your  trousers,  which  sleeve  of  your  coat,  or  which 
shoe  or  sock  you  put  on  first  in  dressing,  and  vet  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  notice  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  that  you  iuvaiiably 
do  it  exacily  the  same  ” 

[I  wish  to  say  that  since  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  I 
have  noticed  this  matter  and  find  that  I  always  begin  with  the 
right  foot  or  the  right  hand  ;  and  I  have  found  that  some  of  my 
friends  as  invariably  begin  with  the  left.J 
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“We  simply  pass  through  that  kind  of  a  brain  wit, bout  time 
for  either  propagation  or  communication.  We  have  the  same  old 

companions  year  after  year,  and  there  is  neither  place  nor  desire  for 
new  ones. 

“  1  not  nee(3  ^  tell  you  that  that  is  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  mind.  The  man  who  is  set  apart  for  a  scholar  has  certain 
definite  laws  and  rules,  and  he  is  a  scholar  only  as  he  surpasses  in 
these.  The  San  Tzu  Ching,  Ch'ien  Tzu  Wen  and  Po  Chia  llsino 
wear  their  paths  through  his  mind.  They  are  followed  by  the 
Four  Books  and  Five  Classics,  while  at  the  same  time  he  writes  the 
standard  poetry  and  classical  essays  and-  habituates  himself  to  the 
standard  historical  anecdotes  in  such  a  way  that  all  he  has  to  do 
is  in  the  words  of  your  kodak  advertisement — to  press  the  button 
and  his  mouth  does  tile  rest. 

If  he  happens  to  be  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  an 
artist,  or  a  manufacturer,  he  is  modeled  on  the  same  plan.  His 
Irain  is  so  destroyed,  by  habit-paths  as  to  wholly  incapacitate  him 
for  anything  like  invention  or  originality,  and  he  goes  on  plowing 
with  the  same  kind  of  a  plow  as  that  used  by  Shun,  writing  wiib 
tbe  same  kind  of  a  brush  as  that  used  by  Meng  T‘ien,  on  the  same 
kind  of  paper  as  that  manufactured  by  T‘sai  Lnn,  and  with  ink 
similar  to  that  used  by  tbe  first  manufacturer  of  that  useful  but 
inconvenient  article.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  tbe  Chinese  are  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  anything  like  invention  or  originality,”  I  asked  of  my  small 
friend  ;  for  I  bad  begun  to  be  very  much  interested,  now  he  had 
turned  in  a  more  practical  direction. 

“  f  ,nean  eXLCt|y  wl,at  I  say,”  be  rep'ied.  “The  nature  of  their 
education  is  calculated  to  do  nothing  more  than  pour  into  them. 
They  simply  fill  the  mental  store-house.  Those  nerve-clusters  (here 
I  began  to  wince)  which  have  to  do  with  memory  are  necessarily 
developed  to  such  an  extent  by  the  committing  of  tbe  various  primers 
and  classics,  that  before  it  is  possible  to  finish  these  the  student  has 
gnlten  beyond  the  age  for  beginning  on  reason  and  imagination. 
Moreover  as  every  one  enjoys  doing  what  lie  can  do  best  by  the 
very  vis  inertia,  they  continue  to  store  away  the  accumulated  i.nior- 
ance  and  blunders  of  tbe  past  without  any  efforts  at  production"  and 
every  generation  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of  distinguishing 
tbe  original  fact  and  the  ancestral  rubbish. 

“  ^ou  k|10w  it  to  be  a  fact  that  large  people  have  large  children  ; 
muscular  people  tend  to  have  muscular  children  ;  fleshy  people' 
fleshy  children,  even  people  with  large  eyes,  large  noses,  round  faces' 
or  cm ly  hair,  teud  to  have  children  with  like  characteristics.  This 
is  especially  true  iu  the  realm  of  the  nerves  and  the  brain.  Nervous 
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people  almost  always  liave  children  with  a  like  constitution,  and  I 
have  found  it  to  be  still  more  so  with  the  brain.  Children  not  only 
inherit  the  constitution  and  disposition  of  their  parents,  but  from  the 
moment  they  open  tlieir  eyes  and  ears  they  begin  to  i mb'  be  their 
parents’  thoughts  and  become  more  fixed  in  their  parents’  tendencies. 

“You  know  also  the  results  of  the  constant  intermarriage  of 
intimate  relations.  The  mixture  of  blood  seems  to  be  a  condition 
sine  qua  non  of  perfect  mental  and  physical  development,  and  it  is 
as  much  more  so  in  the  realm  of  thought  as  the  mental  is  more 
important  than  the  physical  This,  however,  the  Chinese  have  deter¬ 
minedly  refused  to  do,  contenting  themselves  with  standing  at  the 
head  of  a  few  little  half-civilized  nations  rather  than  take  a  position 
of  equality  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  She  has  refused  in  her 
conceit  and  pride  to  accept  anything  from  those  above  her,  until  the 
little  old  ideas  that  are  now  communicated  from  father  to  son  have 
ruu  out,  like  certain  vegetable  tubers,  simply  for  want  of  a  change. 

“How  do  I  come  to  know  about  brain  heredity?  from  the 
simple  fact  that  I  have  been  so  repeatedly  communicated  from 
father  to  son.  I  see  the  brain  as  you  see  the  face.  Just  as  you  see 
the  form  and  features  of  father  and  mother  repeated  in  the  child 
so  I  see  the  brain  of  father  and  mother  reproduced  in  the  son,  and 
as  is  the  brain  so  to  a  large  extent  is  the  mind.  This  family  like¬ 
ness  by  uo  means  ends  in  face,  form  and  expression.  It  may  not 
only  be  followed  through  centuries  of  family  traits,  but  in  the  same 
way  it  enters  into  national  life  and  character.  This  is  uot  new  to 
you.  You  have  observed  it  throughout  all  history.  It  was  very 
marked  in  the  conservatism  of  the  Jew;  less  marked  in  the  less 
conservative  Greek  ;  still  less  in  the  much-traveled  Roman.  It  is 
almost  destroyed  in  Western  countries  at  present  because  of  the 
constant  interchange  of  thought,  commodity  and  social  intercourse. 
Id  is  very  marked  in  China.  Each  country  being  simply  a  family 
on  a  large  scale;  if  she  shuts  herself  oS  from  other  families  she 
develops  generation  after  generation  of  family  traits  at  the  expense 
of  large  healthy  development.  She  forms  about  her  an  atmosphere  of 
thought,  fills  the  air  with  multitudes— armies  of  us  ideas,  all  of  which 
tend  to 'develop  more  largely  and  fix  more  firmly  the  characteristics 
which  have  been  acquired.  This  is  the  condition  of  the  Chinese 
brain  and  mind  to-day.  His  nose  is  almost  as  characteristic  as  his 
queue  ani  his  brain  is  certainly  as  marked  as  either.  He  has  family 
traits  which  will  not  be  easily  overcome.  He  has  an  atmosphere 
about  him  which  will  require  a  large  amount  of  intercourse  and 
education  to  neutralize.  Nevertheless  just  as  a  reputation  that  is 
won  by  many  noble  acts  is  lost  by  one,  so  family  trails  which  have 
required  generations  to  develop,  under  proper  conditions,  may  be 
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destroyed  in  a  single  generation,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Japan 
Sheep  go  rapidly  when  the  leader  starts.  Western  countries  have  made 
more  progress  in  the  past  hundred  years  than  the  previous  thousand 
“You  were  wondering  a  moment  ago  whether  much  could  be 
done  to  change  the  mind  and  character  of  persons  who  are  full 
grown.  You  know  the  difficulty  of  straightening  the  bones  of 
persons  who  have  attained  to  manhood.  If  you  do  not,  ask  some 
reliable  physician.  Such  a  person  may  develop  both  bone  and 
muscle  and  add  to  their  beauty  and  efficiency,  but  as  your  tree 
grows  it  remains.  What  a  man  is  when  he  attains  his  growth,  ex¬ 
cept  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  he  remains  all  his  life.  What 
is  put  into  the  first  of  life  is  put  into  the  whole  of  life.  You  kuow 
the  difficulty,”  he  said,  and  I  thought  I  saw  a  twinkle  in  his  micro¬ 
scopic  eye  as  if  he  was  about  to  offer  an  argument  which  would  be  a 
clincher  •“ you  know  the  difficulty  of  trying  to  make  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  out  of  men  who  have  beau  educated  only  in  the  Chinese 
c  assies.  Even  a  change  of  heart,  though  this  is  the  greatest  change 
that  can  come  to  a  man,  will  scarcely  counterbalance  the  tendencies 
of  his  youth  and  education  in  the  atmosphere  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded.  This  change  must  come  in  youth  ;  he  must  be  educated  in 
a  different  direction,  the  atmosphere  about  him  must  be  changed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  products  of  the  reason  and  imagination  of 
o  er  lands ;  ideas  of  a  kind  to  which  he  has  never  been  accustomed 
must  strike  a  system  of  nerves  which  have  lain  dormant  for  genera¬ 
tions  and  excite  to  action  and  stimulate  to  growth,  nerve  clusters 
which  have  thus  far  never  been  an  integral  part  of  his  constitution 
before  he  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the  world  without  is  greater  than 
the  world  within— that  his  ignorance  is  greater  than  his  knowledge. 

,,  t  ,  , he  condition  of  his  affections  is  little  if  any  different  f™m 
that  ot  his  intellect.  I  was  impressed  very  much  with  this  not  lorn* 
since.  I  was  sent  to  the  brain  of  a  Chinese,  and  while  there  I  met 
a  little  idea  that  was  different  from  most  Chinese  ideas,  and  sim.larto 
the  representatives  of  conjugal  affection  I  have  constantly  met  in  the 
bra.n  of  foreigners.  I  thought  I  recognized  him  as  one  of  the  affections 
but  i  was  not  certain,  and  so  I  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  I  odVe' 
you  his  own  words,  which  I  assure  you  were  uttered  with  a  doleful  sffih  • 
“‘Yes,  I  belong  to  the  family  of  the  affections,  and  to  that 
branch  called  conjugal  affection.  In  other  branches  of  our  family 
viz.,  filial  affection  and  parental  affection,  I  have  known  some  very 
robust  representatives,  but  we  of  the  conjugal  branch  are  all  as 
undersized  and  undeveloped  as  you  see  I  am.  Iudeed  although  I  am 
not  a  tenth  part  as  large  as  you  I  am  still  one  of  the  largest  I  have 
ever  known  in  our  branch  of  the  family,  and  that  accounts  for  you 
not  having  met  more.  You  see  I  am  both  deformed  and  dwarfed; 
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this  was  caused  by  the  unfortunate  method  of  conjugal  selection,  and 
besides  X  am  more  than  half  starved  simply  for  the  preservation  of 
face.  The  man  who  wants  to  love  his  wife,  dare  not  for  fear  of  the 
ridicule  of  his  companions  or  frieuds.  Those  who  might  develop 
us  to  a  fair  size,  are  so  bound  by  custom  that  they  dare  not  allow  us 
to  exercise.  Such  was  the  tale  of  little  bow-legged,  club-footed, 
bump-backed  conjugal,  and  I  assure  you  it  was  doleful  enough. 

His  religious  nature,”  the  little  fellow  went  on  to  say,  after 
stopping  a  moment  for  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  will 
call  a  breathing  spell,  though  I  did  not  notice  that  he  breathed. 

The  religious  nature  of  the  Chinese  is  quite  as  unevenlv  developed 
as  his  intellectual  and  affectioual.  X  have  just  pointed  out  how  his 
brain  is  injured  by  habit,  how  his  memory  is  developed  at  the  expense 
of  his  reason  ;  his  filial  at  the  expense  of  his  conjugal  affections  ; 
and  in  the  same  way  his  moral  nature  is  developed  at  the  expense  of 
his  religious  nature.  He  is  a  moral  monstrosity.  From  Lao-tzu  he 
learned  that  man  should  Move  his  enemies;’  from  Confucius  that 
man  should  not  do  to  others  what  he  would  not  have  them  do 
to  him;  and  by  Mo-tzu  he  was  taught  the  lesson  of  ‘XJniversal 
Love ;  ’  and  he  learned  to  repeat  them  all.  And  that  was  all. 
There  have  been  those  among  them  from  the  beginning,  no  doubt, 
who  have  tried  to  love  their  enemies,  not  to  do  to  others  what  they 
would  not  have  others  do  to  them.  There  have  been  those  who 
have  tried  by  the  help  of  moral  maxims  to  lay  up  merit  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  posterity  as  well ;  and  because  of  the  moral 
character  they  have  thus  attained  have  merited  and  received  the 
praise  of  succeeding  generations;  but  how  far  short  they  have  fallen 
of  those  who,  in  addition  to  their  moral  maxims,  have  had  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  seen  by  a  superficial  view  of  their  teach¬ 
ings.  Confucius  denied  that  we  should  love  our  enemies.  Love  your 
friends,  said  he,  and  treat  your  enemies  justly.  He  praised  the  liar 
who  came  in  late  from  the  battle-field  because  his  lies  savored  of 
humility,  and  he  lied  himself  to  those  who  came  to  call  on  him  whom 
he  did  not  wish  to  see.  He  was  imitated  in  this  same  matter  by 
Mencius  when  the  disciples  of  Mo-tzu  came  to  call  on  him,  and 
of  Mo-tzu’s  principle  of  XJniversal  Love,  Mencius  said  :  it  would 
bring  men  into  ‘  the  state  of  a  beast.’  In  the  matter  of  veracity  the 
Chinese  have  lost  all  shame.  He  loves  morality  and  moral  maxims, 
but  his  religious  nature — that  part  of  his  nature  which  should  lead  him 
to  reach  out  after  God  and  heaven  and  immortality,  is  almost  wholly 
undeveloped.  ‘  Living  he  is  alive, — dead  he  is  dead,’  that  is,  as  far 
as  he  has  gotten  on  the  narrow  way.  His  memory,  his  filial  and  his 
moral  nature  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  his  intellectual,  conjugal 
and  religious  nature,  and  he  ” — just  here  the  little  fellow  took  on  that 
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frightened  look  I  have  sometimes  seen  on  a  squirrel,  when  he  sees  a 
man  approaching  with  a  gun.  He  (or  it)  jumped  off  my  iuk  bottle, 
scrambled  up  my  arm,  over  my  shoulder  and  iuto  my  ear,  and  as  I 
turned  my  head  to  see  who  shook  me,  my  wife,  with  a  candle  in  her 
hand,  said  in  a  playful  tone  :  ‘‘Don’t  you  know  you  have  been  sleep¬ 
ing  at  your  desk  ?  I  can  see  a  little  girl  in  your  eye  ;  ”  and  I  did  not 
tell  her  what  I  now  tell  you  that  the  little  creature  which  had  just 
run  into  my  ear  had  probably  climbed  up  to  look  out  of  the  window. 


The  Present  Status  of  Missions  in  the  Fuhkien  Province, 
China.  Statistics  for  1896. 

BY  REV.  P.  W.  PITCHER. 

fHE  law  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
has  been  well  defined  by  its  Divine  Pounder  in  the  parable  of 
“The  Seed  growing  Secretly  “  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.” 

Whether  we  consider  the  parable  in  its  relation  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  church  universal,  or  to  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  individual  Christian,  it  is  full  of  encouragment 
m  either  case  as  we  engage  in  our  daily  toil.  For  our  work  is  as 
a  living  seed  “cast  upon  the  earth.”  That  seed  is  silently  and 
secretly  growing  in  the  soil  prepared  for  it;  its  roots  are  striking 
down,  its  blade  is  shooting  upward,  though  our  eyes  may  not  behold 
it,  because  of  its  silence  and  hidden  power,  and  in  time  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear  will  appear. 

Let  us  not  be  “  tormented  with  anxiety  concerning  the  final 
issue,  ’  and  though  the  results  of  all  our  work  are  never  visible  above 
the  horizon  of  our  imperfect  vision  let  us  not  for  one  moment  imagine 
that  we  are  casting  the  living  seed  “  upon  the  ground  ”  in  vain.  ° 

If  the  Lord  so  wills  it  let  us  be  content  to  be  sowers  only  and 
happy  in  the  thought  that  others  who  come  after  us  can  be  the 
reapers.  “One  soweth  and  another  reapetb,”  but  “both  may 
rejoice  together.”  Bev.  Win.  Burns  sowed  in  this  Amoy  field  for 
seven  years,  others  have  sown  for  longer  periods  in  other  fields 
without  a  single  glimpse  of  the  blade.  Was  their  labors  in  vain  ? 
We  venture  to  say  that  it  is  the  lot  of  very  few  of  us  to  reap  what 
we  ourselves  have  sown,  and  we  doubt  not  that  we  are  to-day  still 
gathering  in  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  seed  which  Wm.  Burns  let  fall 
upon  the  ground  over  forty  years  ago. 

Whether  therefore  we  view  the  fruits  of  the  present  as  the 
results  of  our  own  sowing  or  that  of  others,  sowers  and  reapers  may 
well  rejoice  together  as  we  consider  “  The  Present  Status  of  Missions 
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in  this  Fuhkien  Province,”  as  embodied  in  the  Statistical  Table. 
It  is  instructive  and  helpful  at  times  to  take  account  of  our 
numerical  strength  and  progress,  and  with  this  purpose  iu  mind  the 
accompanying  table  of  figures  has  been  compiled.  And  to  all  who 
have  assisted  me  in  this  work,  I  now  return  thanks.  In  making  up 
the  statistic al  table  this  year  the  borders  have  been  somewhat 
enlarged,  but  it  is  with  many  regrets  that  the  figures  relating  to 
Hospitals  and  Bible  Societies  are  not  included.  These  agencies  are 
second  to  none  in  importance  among  those  employed  in  missionary 
enterprise,  and  therefore  no  report  can  be  complete  without  these 
statistics.  I  trust  it  may  be  possible  to  include  them  another  year. 

-  There  is  little  need  of  my  calling  attention  to  any  particular  part 
of  the  statistical  table,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  I  purpose  doing  so. 

The  number  of  inquirers  has  increased  by  5289  souls — since  the 
report  of  1895  (may  they  not  be  considered  the  blades?)  and  the  ad¬ 
herents  by  nearly  16,000,  while  nearly  4000  adults  have  been  baptized 
and  the  contributions  have  been  increased  by  over  $9000.  These  facts 
go  a  good  way  towards  substantiating  the  estimate  made  last  year. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  table  which  to  me  is  disappointing 
and  somewhat  alarming,  viz.,  the  meagre  reports  concerning  the 
children  of  the  churches.  The  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  number 
of  children  of  the  churches,  i.e.,  baptized  in  infancy,  ,that  had  been 
received  on  confession,  but  as  only  three  societies  were  able  to  make 
such  report  this  complete  number  could  not  be  ascertained.  But 
if  the  figures  furnished  by  the  three  societies  are  in  any  way  an 
indication  of  the  state  of  the  case  iu  the  entire  six  societies,  it  would 
be  well  to  look  more  carefully  into  the  matter.  In  the  three 
societies  of  Amoy  out  of  the  accession  of  402  souls  only  49  were 
children  of  the  churches.  Another  failure  was  met  with  in  the 
effort  to  secure  the  number  of  children  of  Christian  families.  Only 
three  societies  responded.  I  thiuk  we  will  all  recognize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  matter  when  we  are  reminded  that  the  spiritual  growth 
and  development  of  the  Christian  church  of  China  depends,  in  no 
small  measure,  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  children  of  Christian 
families.  If  we  fail  to  hold  the  children  of  the  churches,  while 
we  may  be  advancing  in  one  direction,  we  will  retrograde  in  another. 

No  one  rejoices  more  than  the  writer  over  the  knowledge  of  so 
many  souls  saved  from  overwhelming  ranks  of  heathenism,  but  the 
continual  gaining  of  such  converts  will  not  produce  a  strong  and 
healthy  church  ;  its  spiritual  growth  must,  under  such  circumstances, 
remain  stunted.  The  seed,  planted  and  taking  root  in  a  soil  rank 
with  superstition  and  idolatry— weeds  that  have  flourished  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years— cannot  expect  to  become  a  thrifty  tree  in 
one  generation,  but  it  must  go  on  growing  consecutively  (if  we  may 
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so  speak)  aud  continually  from  one  generation  to  another,  i.e.,  from 
parents  to  children,  and  to  children’s  children.  May  no  effort  be 
relaxed  to  save  the  heathen,  but  may  greater  effort  be  made  to  hold 
the  children  and  to  lead  them  into  the  fold,  and  may  I  be  permitted 
to  suggest  that  more  care  be  exercised  both  in  regard  to  their  number 
and  enrollment  amongst  those  added  unto  the  churches.  While  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  prosperity,  or  the  reverse,  of  a  church  or 
mission,  is  not  always  indicated  by  its  tabulated  figures,  yet  at  the 
same  time  we  are  bound  to  recognize  their  value,  aud  they  may  be 
accepted  as  some  evidence,  at  least,  of  the  real  condition  of  affairs. 

If  on  account  of  an  unusually  large  increase  there  be  reason  to 
be  suspicious  that  converts  are  accepted  on  too  easy  terms  there  is 
no  less  cause  for  suspicion  that  a  church  must  be  cold  or  dead  when 
there  are  no,  or  only  a  very  few,  additions.  But  rather  allow  all 
suspicions  to  fly  to  the  winds  and  let  each  of  us,  being  fully  persuad¬ 
ed  in  our  own  mind  that  our  methods  and  the  methods  of  all  others 
are  the  best,  do  with  our  might  what  our  hands  find  to  do,  and  at  the 
same  time  remembering  the  law  of  development  and  growth:  “first 
the  blade,  then  the  ear  and  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.”  Our  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  alone  upon  our  faithfulness. 

That  there  is  a  difference  both  in  the  trend  towards  Christianity, 
and  in  the  increase  of  inquirers  aud  church  members  amongst  the 
churches  located  in  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  this 
province,  is  evidenced  by  the  figures  in  the  statistical  tables.  There 
has  been  no  unusual  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
Southern  Fuhkien  to  accept  Christianity.  There  has  been  some 
increase  in  the  number  of  inquirers,  but  the  actual  gain  in  church 
membership  has  fallen  off  somewhat,  while  the  liberality  of  the 
Christian  has  maintained  its  high  water  mark. 

In  Northern  Fuhkien  there  has  been  an  unusual  trend  towards 
Christianity,  and  the  numbers  have  increased  in  every  item.  Allow¬ 
ing  that  the  figures  are  correct  may  we  be  pardoned  for  seeking  the 
cause  ?  To  my  mind  there  are  two,  and  while  they  may  not  be 
accepted  they  maybe  stated,  viz.:  (1)  Prayer.  (2)  Workers.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  these  two  factors  are  essential  and 
inseparable  in  all  successful  missionary  enterprise.  In  fact  it  is  a 
never  ending  struggle  to  carry  on  mission  work  without  them. 
Men  ought  always  to  pray,  but  unless  it  be  joined  with  the  workers 
what  will  be  accomplished  ? 

Prayer. — Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  this  refers  more  to  the 
Christians  in  the  home  lands  than  to  the  missionary  on  the  field,  for 
we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  missionary  who  is  not  a  praying  and 
prayful  missionary.  What  we  need  and  must  have  is  more  of  the 
prayers  of  God's  people  at  home. 
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The  tragedy  which  occurred  at  Hwa-sang  in  the  year  1895  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  When  those  faithful  servauts  of 
Christ,  and  those  dear  little  children,  fell  before  the  wicked  impulses 
of  an  infuriated  mob,  the  world  was  stirred  as  uever  before.  We 
may  say  that  the  whole  Christian  world  was  brought  on  its  knees  aud 
there  poured  out  its  soul  in  agony  of  prayer  to  God  for  the  lost  souls 
of  China — and  especially  for  those  around  about  Foochow.  Some¬ 
times  God  has  to  permit  sorrow — heart  tearing  grief — to  get  His 
people  on  their  knees.  Others  may  have  studied  the  question  more 
carefully,  but  to  my  mind,  logically  considered  and  briefly  stated, 
the  cause  of  this  unusual  awakening  and  trend  towards  Christianity, 
which  we  witness  to-day  in  Northern  Fuhkien,  is  prayer  occasioned 
by  the  Hwa-sang  massacre. 

If  the  whole  world  could  be  moved  to  prayerybr  every  section 
of  China,  as  it  was  moved  in  August,  September  and  October,  1895, 
to  pray  for  Ku-cheng,  Foochow:  not  ouly  in  Northern,  but  in 
Southern  Fuhkien,  and  in  every  corner  of  this  wide  empire  as  well, 
there  would  be  the  same  response  as  that  which  followed  the  prayer 
already  mentioned. 

Here  is  a  lesson  which  should  be  heeded  by  all  Christians 
everywhere,  viz.,  that  the  advance  or  retrenchment  of  the  Gospel  in 
China  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  workers  stationed  in  these 
vast  regions.  No  man  or  woman  can  turn  the  hearts  of  this  people 
to  God.  They  can  only  be  turned  by  the  Spirit.  The  prayers  of 
God’s  people  can  and  will  wield  a  mighty  influence  in  bringing 
the  Spirit  from  above  to  touch  these  dead  souls,  and  make  them 
receptive  to  the  truth  which  we  proclaim. 

Workers. — God  works  through  human  agency.  And  while  it  is 
true  that  He  can  work  by  few  as  well  as  by  many  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  blessing  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
faithfulness  manifested,  not  only  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but  on 
the  part  of  Christian  organizations  at  home.  In  Northern  Fuhkien 
the  number  of  foreign  workers  is  double,  while  the  native  agency  is, 
in  some  cases,  trebled,  compared  with  the  same  agencies  in  Southern 
Fuhkien.  When  will  the  churches  at  home  realize  that  the  urgent 
need  of  all  mission  fields  to-day  is  an  increased  number  of  workers  ? 
The  burning  question  at  home,  just  at  present,  seems  to  be  self- 
support.  Upon  the  merits  of  that  question  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion,  but  we  sometimes  think  it  is  diverting  the  hearts  of 
Christians  from  this  urgent  call  for  workers.  The  churches  at  home 
should  remember  that  China  is  not  yet  evaugelized,  and  that  she  is 
still  crying  out  louder  than  ever  for  workers  to  break  unto  her  people 
the  bread  of  life.  In  this  wide  domain  there  are  towns  and  villages 
and  counties  without  any  churches  wherein  this  laudable  work  of 
self-support  can  be  begun. 
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A  mission  work  is  only  just  started  when  one  or  two  or  a  dozen 
self-supporting  churches  have  become  established.  Fifty  years  ago 
a  half  dozen  missionaries  may  have  met  the  demands  of  the  work,  to¬ 
day  no  less  than  one  hundred  could  be  well  employed  in  this  Amoy 
field  alone.  If,  in  the  minds  of  any,  the  question  of  self-support 
should  mean  retrenchment  of  th v  foreign  agency  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  souls  of  China,  the  matter  may  be  well  discussed  less  en¬ 
thusiastically.  Cheapness  is  not  the  thing  required  in  these  days 
of  missionary  progress,  but  an  increased  outlay — more  money,  more 
men  and  women  to  occupy  these  still  unoccupied  territories. 

“  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  may  send 
out  workmen  into  His  harvests.” 
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Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  Manchuria. 

BY  EEV.  JOHN  BOSS,  D.D. 

SHE  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  the  credit  of  developing  a 
spirit  of  earnest  propagandism  several  centuries  before  Pro- 
testautism  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility.  Six  centuries 
ago  able  Roman  Catholics  were  in  Chiua  laying  the  foundation  of 
what  gave  promise  to  become  a  national  church.  By  what  events 
the  bright  hopes  of  that  period  were  quenched  it  boots  not  now  to 
enquire.  After  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  the  military  enthusiasm 
of  the  newly-established  order  of  Jesuits  led  some  of  them  to  attempt 
to  revive  the  existence  of  their  church  in  China.  The  first  Jesuit 
missionaries  were  men  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  learning  and  piety. 
Some  of  them  had  already  adorned  positions  of  great  influence 
in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  Partly  by  their  mathematical  skill  and 
astronomical  knowledge  they  gradually  gained  considerable  influence 
in  the  country.  They  acquired  a  powerful  position  in  the  court  of 
Kaughi,  with  whom  throughout  his  long  reign  they  were  prime 
favourites,  and  whom  they  even  hoped  to  see  baptized,  as  members 
of  his  family  were  received  into  the  church.  Not  a  few  high  officials, 
men  of  high  social  standing  and  many  of  great  literary  attainments, 
became  members  of  the  church.  Within  a  brief  period  fully  half 
a  million  men  and  women  formed  a  strong  church  in  Chiua,  a 
considerable  proportion  being  of  the  more  intelligent  and  better 
educated  classes.  The  first  Jesuits  passed  away,  leaving  a  name  held 
by  all  in  veneration  and  a  tangible  proof  of  imperial  favour  in  the 
church  gifted  them  close  to  his  palace  by  Kanghi. 

They  were  followed  by  men  who  were  not  under  the  necessity 
to  exercise  and  manifest  the  same  prudent  wisdom,  as  there  were  no 
serious  difficulties  to  encounter,  nor  great  opposition  to  remove. 
These  unfortunately  for  the  hopes  of  making  China  a  Roman  Catholic 
power,  assumed  the  tone  and  tactics  habitual  to  their  church.  They 
joined  in  a  plot  to  dethrone  the  son  of  Kanghi,  nominated  by  him  as 
successor,  and  to  replace  him  by  a  younger  brother,  whom  they 
believed  more  friendly  to  them.  'The  plot  was  early  discovered,  and 
when  on  the  eve  of  being  put  into  execution  all  the  parties  to  it, 
including  the  priests,  were  apprehended,  and  sooner  or  later  suffered 
the  penalty  incurred.  There  was  issued  edict  after  edict,  first  to 
curtail  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Roman  Catholic  converts,  then  to 
banish  the  priests  beyond  a  few  who  were  indispensable  for  astrono¬ 
mical  purposes ;  and  finally  to  suppress  a  religion  which  was  every¬ 
where  accused  of  harbouring  criminals  and  defying  law  and  authority. 
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Though  large  numbers  of  those  thus  “persecuted”  reverted 
to  Buddhism  many  of  them  risked  their  all  for  their  faith.  Probably 
some  of  these  men  found  their  way  to  Manchuria,  which  then  was 
very  sparsely  populated.  I  have  encountered  here  men  of  the  11th 
generation  of  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  many  in  Manchuria 
the  descendants  for  several  generations  who,  for  at  least  a  century, 
have  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  have  been 
informed  on  high  authority  that  most  of  these  are  fairly  respectable 
citizens,  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  deplore  the  present  attitude 
and  conduct  of  their  church. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  a  mandarin  of  the  same  class  as 
the  Chinese  chihfu,  and  any  Chinese  officials  under  this  rank— 
as  chihkien — are  beneath  them  in  rank  and  honour.  The  bishop  is 
of  the  same  rank  as  Taotai,  and  in  treating  with  the  Governor- 
General  aspires  to  be  higher  still.  Henee  it  would  derogate  from 
their  high  position  were  they  to  go  among  the  Chinese  in  the  free 
and  easy  manner  of  Protestant  missionaries.  It  would  be  much 
beneath  their  diguity  to  preach  or  in  any  way  to  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  non-Christian  population,  except  with  the  officials 
in  the  Yamens  when  they  have  business  in  hand.  Their  life  is 
therefore  one  of  otium  cum  dignitate.  Thus  there  was  no  attempt 
at  aggressive  work  among  those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  church. 
Occasionally  one  here  and  another  there  joined  their  church,  but 
not  always  on  account  of  religion.  Ever  since  the  allied  war  and 
the  subsequent  French  treaty  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
wielded  extensive  civil  power  in  the  country.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  restless  Presbyterians  touched  the  muddy  shores  of 
Newchwang.  They  have  not  been  trammelled  by  mandarinates  of 
any  rank.  They  have  not  been  dignified.  They  have  not  lived  in 
leisure.  They  preached  to  all  sorts  of  men  in  all  kinds  of  places. 
They  were  reviled  and  insulted,  but  took  no  notice.  They  hobnobbed 
with  the  carters  in  the  inns  and  jostled  the  crowds  in  the  streets. 
They  preached  and  distributed  scores  of  thousands  of  Gospels  and 
tracts  to  the  crowds  on  the  city  streets  and  at  the  village  fairs 
They  came  constantly  and  freely  in  contact  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  makiug  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor. 

As  soon  as  converts  began  to  come  in  the  most  promising  of 
them  were  selected,  trained  and  placed  in  little  chapels,  always  in 
some  busy  street  of  some  central  town  or  city.  Later  in  the  history 
of  the  mission  itinerant  evangelists  traversed  the  country  every 
where  as  colporteurs,  as  they  continue  to  do,  so  that  no  village  or 
hamlet  in  Manchuria  is  unvisited.  In  this  way  the  Presbyterian 
missionaries  were  on  speaking  terms  with  all  Chinese— the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  simple  and  the  cunning.  Of  these  last  many  desired 
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to  become  Christians,  but  as  they  were  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
mission  suspected  of  other  than  religious  motives  they  were  carefully 
filtered  out.  Had  those  been  all  accepted  who  came  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  foreigner’s  name  the  Protestant  Church  would  have 
swelled  to  large  numbers  within  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence. 

Personally  I  was  and  am  in  favour  of  the  most  hearty  union 
with  missionaries  of  every  sect,  including  the  Roman  Catholic. 
For  I  believed  then  that  even  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  leaving 
their  native  land,  for  what  I  supposed  to  be  voluntary  exile,  could  be 
moved  by  no  other  motives  than  those  which  had  actuated  myself. 
I  therefore  resolved  to  cultivate  their  acquaintance.  The  first 
priest  with  whom  I  came  into  contact  was  a  geutle  Frenchman,  who 
appeared  to  me  of  a  character  which  would  ever  lead  him  to  good 
aud  gentle  deeds  and  to  avoid  every  evil.  Within  my  first  year  in 
the  country  while  learning  their  language  the  Chinese  indirectly  led 
me  to  understand  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  universally 
believed  to  be  evil  and  evil  only.  It  was  not  long  ere  I  was  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese  I 
must  go  without  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Whether  the 
character  given  to  that  Church  was  wholly  justifiable  or  not  I  am 
unable  to  say.  But  I  have  since  had  evidence  enough  that  the  serious 
charges  against  the  Church  were  not  without  foundation.  That 
there  are  good  men  among  the  priesthood  in  Manchuria  I  cannot 
but  believe.  But  that  the  church  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is 
distinctly  evil  and  calculated  to  do  great  moral  aud  social  harm  I 
must  painfully  admit.  That  policy  is  political,  not  religious,  and  its 
political  policy  is  an  unrighteous  one. 

In  1876-7,  fearing  a  riot  in  Moukden  on  account  of  the 
extortion  by  the  Roman  Catholic  converts  under  protection  of  the 
priests,  I  published  a  pamphlet,  “  Chinese  Foreign  Policy,”  to 
expose  the  evil,  and  if  possible  to  have  it  amended.  It  had  bo  far 
the  desired  effect  that  instances  of  extortion  and  violence  ceased  to 
be  spoken  of  as  formerly.  This  was  evidence  sufficient  to  me  that 
much  of  the  extortion  had  been  unknown  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities,  who  hear  only  what  their  immediate  attendants  care  to 
make  known,  aud  that  these  authorities  could  put  a  stop  to  the 
lawlessness  of  their  “converts.”  From  that  time  the  history  of 
both  missions  ran  on  smoothly  for  several  years. 

About  half  a  dozen  years  ago  a  conceited  young  fellow,  a  cate¬ 
chumen,  was  refused  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  our  elders  regarded 
him  quite  unfit  to  be  received  into  the  Church.  Resenting  this  insult 
to  his  dignity  he  went  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  was 
theu  a  priest  of  a  peculiar  reputation,  who  welcomed  him  as  a  convert 
from  heresy  to  the  true  faith.  This  youth  was  employed  in  diligently 
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going  among  our  weaker  brethren  to  induce  them  to  follow  his 
example,  the  promised  advantages  of  doing  so  not  being  by  any 
means  confined  to  religion.  For  a  considerable  time  he  was  un¬ 
successful.  But  his  ready  admittance  inspired  with  hope  some  of 
our  men  who  were  under  discipline  for  illegal  pawnbroking  and 
as  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  Several  such  men  had,  under  false 
pretences,  gained  admission  into  our  Church.  Some  had  already  been 
excommunicated,  and  the  principal  delinquents,  who  had  skilfully 
concealed  the  connexion  with  that  sort  of  business,  were  beincr 
dealt  with  when  they  hived  off  in  a  body  to  the  Homan  Catholic 
Chuich,  taking  their  wives  and  children  with  them.  The  manner  of 
their  welcome  filled  them  with  delight.  A  case  of  painful  discipline 
which  divided  our  church  into  two  unequal  but  conflicting  portions’ 
caused  some  more  to  hive  off.  These  latter  were  mostly  respectable’ 
citizens,  and  when  they  discovered  that  their  first  duty  to  their  new 
faith  was  the  surrender  of  their  Bibles  and  hymn  books,  they  ceased 
to  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  gradually  begged  to  be 
received  again  by  us.  6 

Before  the  return  of  these  men  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  men  who  had  been  cast  out  of  our 
Church,  adopted  a  policy  of  the  most  persistent  annoyance  of  the 
people  in  our  chapels-declaring  they  would  make  life  a  burden  to 
a!l  who  would  not  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  joining 
which  hey  would,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  absolute  protection 
from  Chinese  law,  etc.  These  men  went  daily  to  our  chapels, 
rev, hug  our  people  in  the  filthiest  language  of  Chinese  vituperation 
know.ng  that  our  Church  policy,  unlike  theirs,  admitted  of  such 
conduct  with  impunity.  Our  elders  were  alarmed,  because  some  of 
our  younger  men  threatened  to  lose  all  patience  and  not  sit 
idly  by  while  the  Roman  Catholics  were  thus  venting  their 
spleen  They  were,  however,  exhorted  to  patience,  becaufe  men 
of  that  sort  would  soon  tire  of  their  filthy  work  if  left  unnoticed 
I  hey  did  not  tire  however.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Consul 

'The  iatte  7  ^  the  blsb°P  then  in  Newchwang. 

The  latter  came  to  Moukden,  and  while  welcoming  to  their 

great  joy  these  brands  snatched  from  the  burnino  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  spoke  some  sensible  words  which  brought  to  a  speedy 
end  the  mischief  complained  of.  This  produced  mutual  satis^ 
faction  all  round.  Wo  wero  rid  nf  an  n«0  i 

•  .  '  we,e  uaot  an  unscrupulous  lot  and  freed 

from  their  troublesome  attention.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
received  an  accession  to  its  numbers  such  as  it  has  rarely  had 
Peace  was  secured  by  the  wise  action  of  the  bishoD  I  f  hi  ' 

““  WiSd™  diSpl*)'e'J  w,s  S°°']  S»*™tee  „f  poajfo. 
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Some  time  thereafter  another  young  man,  for  reasons  which 
had  as  well  remain  in  the  dark,  left  our  Church  in  a  northern  station 
and  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  secured  to  that  Church 
a  number  of  professed  catechumens  of  ours,  who  would  openly  receive 
such  protection  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  our  Church  had 
always  refused  knowingly  to  give.  With  a  band  of  these  men  and 
some  other  Roman  Catholics  he  fiercely  attacked  a  relative  of  his 
own,  who  continued,  despite  all  such  attacks,  a  member  of  our 
Church.  He  was  quickly  made  rich  by  levying  contributions  on 
people  around,  but  ceased  not  to  molest  our  people  in  his  village, 
embittering  their  lives  to  compel  them  to  join  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  missionary  in  charge  of  that  region  laid  the  case  in  a  friendly 
way  before  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  made  remarkably 
courteous  replies,  but  took  no  apparent  step  to  stop  the  evil  com¬ 
plained  of.  Even  the  pleasure  of  torture  must  pall  sooner  or  later, 
so  that  trouble  began  to  lessen  of  itself.  The  end  of  it  was  a  total 
cessation  of  the  mischief  by  the  action  of  the  Roman  Catholic  author¬ 
ities — not  in  the  interests  of  either  peace  or  justice — but  for  reasons 
which  again  may  remain  in  the  dark.  Peace  has  continued  unbroken 
in  that  region. 

In  still  another  part  of  the  field  a  young  preacher  was  found 
to  have  developed  largely  on  Roman  Catholic  lines,  as  meddling  in 
Yam6n  cases  paid  far  better  than  preaching.  He  was  excommuni¬ 
cated.  He  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  taking  over  with 
him  a  large  number  of  professed  catechumens  of  a  spirit  kindred  to 
his  own.  He  too  became  actively  hostile  to  the  church  which  had 
put  him  out.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  accession  in  that 
region  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  men  of  a  character  whom 
I  need  not  describe  beyond  sayiug  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  movement. 

Then  came  the  war,  during  which  occurred  the  lamentable 
murder  of  Mr.  Wylie  in  Liao-yang.  This  brought  from  the  Tsung-li 
Yameu  the  most  favourable  edict  of  protection  ever  issued  in  China. 
Officials  informed  me,  before  its  publication,  that  they  dreaded  the 
effect  such  an  edict  would  have  in  emboldening  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Yet  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  extraordinary  buzz  of 
Roman  Catholic  action  which  immediately  followed.  The  state  of 
matters  resulting  would  seem  simply  incredible,  nor  is  it  needful 
that  I  delay  to  depict  it.  That  state  of  triumphant  exaltation  over 
prostrate  officials  and  people  continues.  Protestant  converts  alone 
would  hold  their  heads  erect  in  presence  of  Roman  Catholics,  the 
most  ignorant  coolie  of  whom  could  defy  the  hsien  of  any  town. 

After  the  war  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  busy  town  was  universally  reported  to  have 
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been  mulcted  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
money.  The  proud  man,  previously  lord  of  all  he  surveyed,  was 
beaten  to  his  knees.  This  great  victory  was  signalized  by  a  rush 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  over  a  thousand  converts. 
They  were  found  later  on  able  for  a  certain  purpose  to  muster  more 
than  a  thousand  rifles  !  These  men,  of  a  character  needless  to  be 
described,  marched  in  large  numbers  one  day  against  the  Protestant 
chapel  in  the  town  and  destroyed  it,  though  the  headman  of  the 
town  went  on  his  knees  beseeching  them  to  peace.  Had  they  not 
been  Roman  Catholics  most  of  them  would  have  trembled  before 
the  headman — and  with  reason.  The  same  class  of  men  who  joined 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  another  place,  at  the  same  time,  attacked 
another  chapel  further  north.  These  cases  were  laid  before  the 
bishop  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  missionary  in  charge,  who  had 
pleasant  replies,  but  nothing  more  As  more  serious  damage  was 
threatened  than  the  destruction  of  property  the  missionary  had  to 
appeal  to  the  Consul  for  protection  for  the  converts.  The  P‘eng 
case  had  meantime  come  and  gone  in  Moukden  ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
having  been  found  absolutely  and  alone  in  the  wrong.  This  case 
was  settled,  despite  desperate  efforts  by  the  Roman  Catholic  authori¬ 
ties  to  intimidate  the  Governor-General.  The  same  intimidation  was 
employed  against  the  trial  of  the  cases  of  the  destroyed  chapels, 
and  a  French  Consul  appeared  on  the  scene  to  further  these' 
efforts.  Eventually  the  chapel  cases  were  also  decided,  after  lono 
investigation,  exactly  as  the  P‘eng  case  had  been.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  declared  in  open  court  to  have  been  eleven  parts 
in  the  wroug— a  strong  statement,  seeing  that  ten  is  the  perfect 
number.  It  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  bishop  excom¬ 
municated  155  of  the  wreckers  of  one  of  the  chapels.  In  one  of  our 
most  rapidly  growing  country  churches  there  was  a  sudden  and 
large  influx  of  catechumens..  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  preacher  in  charge  discovered  that  thirty  of 
them,  in  attempting  to  join  the  church,  sought  only  protection. 
He  scored  their  names  out  of  the  list  of  catechumens.  They  imme¬ 
diately  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  chapel  was  opened, 
composed  of  these  worthies.  Ever  since  there  has  been  no  peace.’ 
The  headman  for  fully  a  half  year  did  nothing  else  than  obey  the 
dictates  of  these  men— whom  a  few  months  before  they  despised— 
and  imprisoned  and  fiued  at  their  dictation.  Though  our  people 
outnumber  them  many  times,  and  are  largely  of  the  more  respect¬ 
able  inhabitants,  they  are  afraid  of  the  utter  unscrupulouness  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  hand  and  tongue  acknowledge  no  law,  but 
their  own  will.  One  of  our  members  was  pursued  on  the  street  by 
some  of  these  men,  and  fled  into  our  chapel.  They  went  in  after  him 
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and  beat  him  there  !  A  remarkably  bright  young  student  was 
murdered  some  time  ago.  His  character  was  such  that  no  one  bore 
him  any  grudge,  save  one  of  a  family  of  bad  characters,  who  have 
long  lived  by  extortion.  This  one  beat  him.  For  reasons  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man  fully  justified  them  this 
man  was  accused  as  murderer.  He  and  his  brothers  were  appre¬ 
hended  on  the  charge  of  murder.  Every  one  believes  him  the  mur¬ 
derer.  But  he  had  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  subsequent  to 
the  beating,  but  before  the  murder.  After  long  and  repeated  efforts 
by  the  bishop  in  this  man’s  behalf — backed  up  again,  strange  to 
say,  by  a  French  Consul — the  accused  murderer  has  been  released 
on  bail  ! 

Enough  has  surely  been  told  to  show  what  Roman  Catholicism 
is  in  Manchuria.  There  have  beeu  lately  large  accessions  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  above  related,  and  wherever  they  are  there  is 
dispeace  if  not  anarchy ;  for  no  official  dare  interfere  with  them. 
That  the  bishop  knows  all  the  evils  done  in  his  name  I  do  not 
believe.  We  have  through  at  least  five  of  our  missionaries, 
independently  of  each  other  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  get 
him  to  act,  iu  order  to  protect  our  people  from  the  lawless  persecu¬ 
tion  of  Roraau  Catholic  adherents.  He  aud  each  priest  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  dignity,  in  which  is  a  small  wicket  of  access  carefully 
guarded  by  natives— -priests  or  deacous — who  alone  have  the  ear 
of  these  high  dignitaries.  Our  Christians  have,  at  our  request, 
in  various  places  made  endeavours  to  see  the  French  priest  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  him.  They  have,  except  in  one  case,  been 
driven  away  with  curses  and  threats  of  worse  to  follow.  Here  is  the 
source  of  the  mischief,  and  whatever  motives  the  Roman  Catholics 
may  ascribe  to  me  I  hope  they  will  learn  from  this  paper  the 
desirability  of  uprooting  this  root  of  so  many  and  great  evils. 
By  a  greater  freedom  of  access  to  people  other  than  their  door¬ 
keepers  let  them  learn  the  crying  and  endless  wrongs  inflicted  by 
their  people  upon  other  Chinese.  I  would  be  unjust  were  I  not  to 
add  that  there  are  some  priests  who  refuse  to  harbour  lawlessness 
and  will  not  knowingly  support  extortion  by  their  people.  But 
these  being,  I  fear,  a  minority  their  prudence  and  Christian  conduct 
are  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  modify  the  evil  reputation  of  the 
church  to  which  they  belong. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  seems  to 
have  changed  its  tactics.  Formerly  they  never  had  chapels  or  any 
point  of  contact  with  the  multitude.  Since  we  have  by  the  means 
referred  to  above,  assisted  to  swell  their  ranks,  they  have  begun 
to  open  small  places  of  worship  all  over  the  province.  Our  plan 
hitherto  has  beeu  to  follow  up  our  Christians.  Wherever  they  have 
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as  business  men  or  colporteurs  succeeded  in  gaining  converts  we 
open  a  chapel  on  a  main  street  of  town  or  village  and  send,  when 
we  can,  a  native  preacher  of  some  experience  to  carry  on  the  work. 
In  every  town  thus  occupied  some  men  have  attempted  to  enter  the 
church  mainly  if  not  solely  for  protection.  Despite  the  greatest 
caution  these  cannot  be  all  kept  out.  Cut  as  soon  as  they  glaringly 
reveal  their  true  character,  if  gudty  of  lawless  action,  they  are 
put  out  of  the  church  and  go  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
immediately  open  a  place  of  worship  there.  In  several  cases  th  e 
Roman  Catholics  have  gone  before  the  Protestant  missionary  to 
places  where  our  agents  had  secured  professed  converts.  There  is 
scarcely  a  successful  station  of  ours  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  not  opened  their  place.  In  these  places  they  preach  neither 
to  converts  nor  non-converts.  But  they  manage  all  litigation  for 
whoever  joins  them.  “  Come  to  us,”  preached  one  formerly  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Protestant  church,  “and  though  you  should  be  on  the 
way  to  the  execution  ground  we  will  save  you.”  The  promise  is  not 
an  empty  boast. 

We  have  thus  been  the  means  of  largely  reinforcing  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  We  have  provided  that  point  of  contact  with 
the  multitude  which  they  had  failed  to  occupy.  Yet  we  owe  them 
no  grudge,  as  they  reap  fruit  which  we  must  in  any  case  discard. 
All  we  desire  is  that  they  would  cease  to  persecute  our  people. 
Moreover,  they  have  more  than  repaid  us.  If  by  our  conduct  they 
have  gained  large  additions,  by  theirs  we  have  secured  considerably 
more.  The  manner  in  which  they  have  borne  themselves  since  the 
war  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  indifferent  to  the  contrast 
between  the  two  religions.  Ihe  name  of  the  Jesus*  religion  is 
extolled  as  the  other  is  reprobated.  Their  persecution  of  our  people 
has  been  of  still  greater  advantage  to  us  in  sharply  publishing  an 
actual  if  not  an  irreconcilable  difference.  Most  curious  of  all  we  find 
in  some  places  many  respectable  citizens  seeking  an  entrance  into 
the  Protestant  Church  for  a  shelter  from  Roman  Catholic  lawlessness 
which  their  own  native  officials  are  unable  to  afford. 

I  have  in  various  ways  and  at  diverse  times  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  the  character  ascribed  to 
their  people.  Whether  it  is  because  these  authorities  persist  in  dis¬ 
believing  these  statements  I  know  not.  But  my  efforts  have  been 
futile.  Once  again  I  revert  to  publicity,  in  the  hope  that  these 
authorities  may  possibly  realize  the  real  danger  which  is  being 
incurred  by  their  present  policy. 
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BY  REV.  J.  F.DKINS,  D.D. 

II. 

SHE  appearance  of  a  work  on  the  Syrian  inscription  by  a  native 
Christian  of  Canton,  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  author, 
Yang  Yang-chi’,  is  a  convert  of  the  London  Mission  in  Canton. 
This  work,  in  three  volumes,  contains  about  200  double  pages. 
There  is  in  it  a  large  amount  of  Christian  teaching.  The  quotations 
from  the  Delegates’  version  are  very  numerous.  The  style  of  this 
version  renders  it  specially  suitable  for  citation.  Itegard  is  paid 
in  this  version  to  the  honorific  distinction  of  words  and  to  their 
classical  signification.  The  author  ot  this  book  illustrates  the 
successive  sentences  in  the  Syrian  Inscription  by  extracts  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  from  the  Delegates’  version,  and  they 
are  always  aptly  chosen.  He  himself  introduces  a  new  title  for 
Jesus.  He  styles  him  the  illustrious  honoured  one,  ;§!  3g:,  but 
otherwise  he  simply  adopts  the  terms  found  in  this  version. 
These  were  first  chosen  by  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 
The  terms  he  uses  for  baptism,  the  Holy  Spirit,  repentance, 
justification,  the  Word  of  God,  the  struggle  of  the  spirit  with  the 
flesh,  are,  speaking  generally,  those  which  are  used  in  this  version. 
The  reason  why  the  Roman  Catholics  selected  the  words  fljl 
sheng-sheu  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  unquestionably  that  their 
Chinese  helpers  recommended  them.  In  the  Delegates’  version  the 
same  influence  was  in  operation.  Native  opinion  was  the  prevailing 
cause. 

This  author  prefers  the  name  ^  gjc  king-kiau,  “Illustrious 
Religion,”  for  Christianity  just  as  he  prefers  ^  ^  king-tsun  as  a 
title  for  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Neither  of  these  terms  is  likely 
to  be  accepted  generally  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present.  He 
calls  the  Bible  ^  g  king-king,  the  Illustrious  Sutra  or  Classic. 
The  Old  Testament  he  speaks  of  as  f  g  king-ku-kiug, 
Illustrious  Old  Sutra.  In  this  also  he  is  not  likely  to  be  followed, 
because  all  recent  new  works  by  native  authors  use  the  terms 
fg  kien-yo,  ${)  siu-yo  for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  just 
as  they  speak  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  forms  of  Christianity 
in  China  as  T‘ien-cku-kiau  and  Yesu-kiau. 

Creation  is  expressed  in  the  Syrian  inscription  by  the  words 
Tsung-hiuen-ch'ii-er-tsau-hwa,  j®,  £  H  fill  }a  Pu-  This  >s  *u  Chinese 
a  philosophical  way  of  stating  what  the  process  of  creation  was. 
It  may  be  rendered  in  paraphrase,  “  God  made  the  pole  the  centre 
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of  revolution  for  the  universe,  and  proceeded  to  form  all  things  by- 
setting  on  foot  the  developments  of  nature.”  In  illustration  this 
Christian  author  quotes  the  passage  ou  the  north  pole  in  the  Lun- 
yii,  which  says,  “Virtuous  government  is  like  the  pole  round  which 
the  stars  all  revolve.”  He  then  refers  to  Job  38:  31,  32.  “  Caust 
thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  bring  forth  JVlazzaroth  in  his  season,  or  canst  thou  guide 
Arcturus  with  his  sons  P”  He  gives  the  Delegates’  rendering  here. 
Bishop  Scheieschewsky  s  Old  testament  being  colloquial,  cannot 
be  made  use  of  iu  a  book  like  this.  The  Bridgman  and  Culbertson 
version  is  literal.  For  instauce  teu  is  Arcturus  :  and  his  sons, 
they  render  literally  ^  J|  tsi-sing.  The  Del.  version  has  “  with  all 
its  stars.”  Bp.  S.  has  “  its  associated  stars.”  The  clear  advantage 
of  the  Delegates’  version  is  that  it  can  be  quite  safely  quoted 
in  a  book.  The  words  are  chosen  by  able  natives  under  experienced 
foreign  guidance,  and  each  word  takes  the  literary  sense,  so  that  the 
meaning  can  be  relied  on  by  the  native  student.  He  is  not  left  in 
uncertainty.  For  Mazzaroth  all  the  three  versions  render  the  “  twelve 
signs.”  For  “bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades”  Bridgman 
has  fu-mau-cho-ho-ch'i  The  bishop  has  sheng,  “ropes.”°  But 

what  are  the  ropes  of  the  Pleiades?  The  Delegates  have  fp  J3 
hi-mau-ck6,  ffi  kiS-sheu-tai,  two  well  constructed  sentence*, 

which  can  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  commentaries  now  being 
prepared.  These  works  will  enter  on  the  question,  whether  the 
connecting  cords  are  those  that  keep  the  Pleiades  in  their  places  in 
relation  to  each  other,  as  Hirzel  believes,  or  those  which  keep  the 
whole  group  in  its  place  in  the  heavens  and  bring  it  back  at  the  true 
time  to  its  old  position  in  the  sky  by  the  controlling  force  of  the  law 
of  the  annual  revolution  of  all  the  stars. 

There  can  then  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  that  we  should 
have  the  Delegates’  version  with  improvements  to  serve  for  citation 
in  the  now  rapidly  growing  new  literature  of  the  Chinese.  We 
must  still  keep  the  chief  terms  of  theology  agreed  on  first  by  the 
Catholics  under  Cbiuese  expert  guidance  and  later  by  the  Protestants 
under  Chinese  expert  guidance.  This  book,  by  a  well  informed 
native  writer  and  a  Christian,  may  be  referred  to  with  confidence  as 
showing  what  the  result  is  likely  to  be  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
the  theological  terms  to  express  Christian  ideas.  We  foreigners  may 
help  the  natives  to  decide.  That  is  all.  We  ourselves  cannot  decide 
anything. 

For  example  the  word  for  justification  may  be  reconsidered. 
Shall  ^5  ch‘eng-i  be  the  term  or  not  ?  The  Delegates,  Bridgman 
and  Culbertson,  Dr.  John,  Goddard,  Bishop  Schereschewsky  alAiave 
it  ?  This  forms  a  strong  argument  for  keeping  it  as  it  is.  Then  is  it 
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worth  while  to  attempt  to  change  it?  No  ;  change  is  impracticable, 
and  the  attempt  to  change  it  is  to  be  deprecated.  Ch‘eug-i  is  to  call 
a  person  just,  or  consider  him  as  just.  We  may  well  be  satisfied 
with  it  as  a  basis  for  teaching  the  Christian  doctrine  of  justification 
to  students.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  advantage  can  flow  from  a 
change  in  this  term.  The  moral  view  of  justification  is  less  prominent 
in  it  than  the  forensic,  and  the  moral  is  the  more  important.  But 
the  moral  idea  is  there,  for  righteousness  is  a  moral  word.  But  if 
imputed  righteousness  is  more  prominent  in  it  there  are  few  Christian 
teachers  in  China  at  the  present  time  who  will  not  gladly  retain  this 
element.  There  are  probably  no  views  of  the  atonement  that  would 
be  taught  more  clearly  to  Chiuese  pupils  by  the  use  of  any  other  tei  m 
for  justification. 

The  circulation  of  Mr.  Yang’s  book  should  be  encouraged.  He 
is  an  evangelical  critic,  and  grounds  his  observations  on  the  Bible 
while  expounding  the  sense  of  the  somewhat  high  flown  phrases  of 
the  Syrian  Inscription.  He  has  read  enough  of  the  Taoist  and 
Buddhist  literature  to  make  good  use  of  it  in  this  book. 


The  Eon.  C.  Tenby  and  the  Tsung-li  Yemen. 

tHE  subjoined  article  was  sent  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  by  the 
United  States  Minister  in  January  last.  It  has  appeared 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  of  1896 

Your  Highnesses  and  Your  Excellencies  : 

On  the  21st  day  of  September  I  had  the  honor,  by  direction  of 
my  government,  to  address  to  you  a  communication  to  the  effect 
that  °  my  government  was  carefully  considering  the  subject  of 
anti-foreign  riots  in  China  with  the  view  to  present  to  you  thereafter 
another  communication  embodying  its  views  on  the  measures  that  it 
desired  to  see  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these 
lamentable  outrages  on  foreign  residents  in  China. 

I  have  now  the  honor  by  order  of  my  government  to  lay  before 

you  the  following  observations  : — 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  necessity  that  rests  upon 
China  to  secure  the  safety  and  security  of  foreigners  residing  in  her 
borders.  Such  persons  dwell  in  China  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  and 
conventions  which  recognize  their  right  to  remain  in  her  territory. 
This  right  and  the  consequent  duty  of  protection  by  the  government 
have  b^en  recognized  in  many  Imperial  edicts  and  in  many  papers 
emanating  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamen.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  most 
solemn  assurances  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  Imperial  govern- 
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meat  that  foreigners  in  China  would  be  protected,  in  spite  of  the 
issuance  of  passports,  which  on  their  face  engage  the  government  to 
afford  protection,  there  occur  year  after  year,  almost  month  after 
month,  riots  and  massacres  which  startle  and  shock  the  civilized  world. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  subject  of  riots  should  be  treated  as  a 
whole,  for  while  the  incentive  motives  are  not  the  same  in  all  cases 
the  graver  question  of  official  responsibility  which  underlies  most 
anti-foreign  outbreaks  in  China  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  concern 
of  my  government. 

The  earnest  desire  of  the  United  States  government,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  a  like  desire  animates  that  of  China,  is  to  render 
the  recurrence  of  outrages  of  this  nature  impossible  by  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as  experience  has  now  shown  best  suited  to  that  end. 

The  punishmeut  of  those  who  have  actually  participated  in 
anti-foreign  riots  has  rarely  been  as  prompt  or  as  severe  as  it  ought 
to  have  been;-  furthermore,  the  erroneous  idea  is  entertained  in 
China  by  many  of  the  officials  and  the  people  generally  that  money 
payments  for  injuries  suffered  constitute  a  complete  indemnity.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  for  in  addition  to  the  reimbursement  to  the' 
sufferers  for  losses  actually  sustained  there  remains  that  vindication 
of  the  law  by  the  state,  which  is  the  only  deterrent  of  crime. 

Nor  does  the  punishment  of  a  few  ringleaders  satisfy  justice. 
The  official  who  deliberately  stands  by  and  fails  to  intervene  to 
protect  innocent  people,  when  he  has  at  his  disposition  sufficient 
means  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  is  at  least  as  guilty  as  the  actual  leader 
of  a  mob. 

The  commission  sent  last  year  by  my  government  to  investigate 
the  anti-foreign  riots  in  Szechuan,  has  stated  its  belief  that — 

The  simplest  and  most  efficacious  policy  is  to  insist  that  the 
local  officials  shall  be  held  responsible  and  punished  without  further 
investigation  than  is  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  such  riots 
have  occurred  ;  for  we  are  firmly  convinced  that,  except  in  case  of 
©pen  rebellion,  no  such  riots  of  any  extent  can  take  place  if  the  local 
officials  are  energetic  in  the  use  of  their  influence  and  the  means 
they  have  at  their  disposal. 

Commander  Newell,  in  his  report  of  the  Ku-tien  riots,  says  that 
but  for  the  inertness,  inefficiency  and  culpable  negligence  of  certain 
provincial  aud  other  authorities,  whom  he  meutions  by  name  the 
massacre  of  Hua-shau  could  have  been  prevented.  While  these 
statements  may  n-ot  be  strictly  applicable  to  every  locality  in  China 
in  which  riots  have  occurred  they  certainly  do  apply  to  every  city 
and  town  of  considerable  importance.  Iu  such  places  there  are1 
soldiers  aud  policemen  sufficient  and  able  to  prevent  riotiDg  if  they 
are  commanded  to  do  so.-  °  * 
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Uprisings  against  the  authorities,  occurring  anywhei’e  in  China, 
are  promptly  put  down  by  the  strong  hand,  and  secret  societies  are 
held  firmly  in  check,  and  the  members  thereof  are  often  tried  and 
executed.  Incipient  conspiracies  are  unearthed  and  instautly 
suppressed.  In  any  offense  against  the  government  ^  the  utmost 
vigilance,  forethought  and  strength  are  shown  in  dealing  with  the 
offenders. 

Anti-foreign  riots  are  not  sudden  local  uprisings  of  ignorant  and 
malicious  persons,  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed,  but  all  the  proof 
shows  that  anti-foreign  rioting,  pillage  and  massacre  are  often  arrang¬ 
ed  beforehand,  without  much,  if  any,  effort  at  concealment,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  belief  that  the  local  officials  are  cognizant  of 
and  at  least  tacitly  approve  of  the  felonious  designs  which  are  con¬ 
cocted  within  their  immediate  jurisdiction.  It  is  perfectly  evident, 
for  instance,  that  there  was  last  year  a  concerted  action  between 
the  capital  and  the  outlying  towns  in  Szechuan,  and  that  a  general 
plan  was  organized  to  drive  foreigners  from  that  province,  and  that 

the  officials  had  knowledge  thereof. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  is  necessarily  to  be  inferred  that 
the  main  remedy  for  existing  evils,  and  the  surest  preventive  of 
riots,  will  be  the”holding  of  the  local  officials  to  a  personal  account¬ 
ability  for  every  outrage  against  foreigners  that  may  occur  in  their 
jurisdiction.  Such  a  line  of  conduct  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
established  usage  in  China  with  regard  to  all  crimes  and  misdemea¬ 
nors  other  than  such  as  concern  foreigners. 

My  government  concludes  that  the  best  means  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  anti-foreign  riots  in  China,  as  far  as  Americans  are 
concerned,  for  whom  alone  it  speaks,  would  be  to  adopt  the  following 


measures  : — 

1.  Recognition  by  the  issuance  of  a  formal  declaration  in  an 
Imperial  decree  that  American  missionaries  have  the  right  to  reside 

in  the  interior  of  China.  ... 

2.  The  declaration  in  such  decree  that  American  missionaries 

have  the  right  to  huy  land  in  the  interior  of  China  that  they  have 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Berthemy  Convention,  as  amended  in  lb-95, 
and  that  deeds  taken  hy  them  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  missionary 
Bociety  or  church  which  buys  the  land,  as  that  Convention  provides. 

3  The  determination  of  and  formal  declaration  by  China  by 
Imperial  decree  to  hold  responsible  and  promptly  punish  not  only 
all  individuals  or  minor  officials  directly  or  remotely  involved 
upon  the  occurrence  of  any  riot  whereby  peaceable  American  citi¬ 
zens  have  been  affected  in  person  or  property  or  injured  in  their 
established  rights,  but  also  the  viceroy  or  governor  of  the  province 
in  which  it  has  occurred,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  ihrone 
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for  the  acts  and  omissions  of  every  one  of  his  subordinates,  although 
his  only  fault  may  be  ignorance. 

4.  That  the  punishment  of  officials  found  guilty  of  negligence 
in  case  of  a  riot,  or  of  connivance  with  rioters,  shall  not  be  simply 
degradation  from  or  deprivation  of  office,  but  that  they  shall  be,  in 
addition,  rendered  forever  incapable  of  holding  office,  and  shall  also 
be  punished  by  death,  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  banish¬ 
ment,  or  in  some  other  manner  under  the  laws  of  China  iu  proportion 
to  the  enormity  of  their  offense. 

5.  That  the  Imperial  decrees  embodying  the  above  provisions 
shall  be  prominently  put  up  and  displayed  iu  every  Yameu  in  China. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  suggestions  it  will  naturally  occur 
to  you  that  my  government  has  not  undertaken  to  go  into  detail 
regarding  everything  it  thinks  should  be  doue  after  a  riot  has 
occurred,  such,  for  example,  as  compensation  to  be  paid  for  injuries, 
the  right  of  American  citizens  to  return  to  the  scene  of  the  riot  and 
abide  there,  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  by  the  local  officials  in 
reinstating  sufferers  iu  their  rights  and  other  matters  which  can  he 
better  discussed  as  occasion  may  require.  But  my  government  has 
simply  endeavored  to  outline  the  measures  that  it  considers  should 
he  taken  by  China  to  prevent  the  riots.  This  is  the  great  object  that 
it  has  in  view  in  addressing  this  communication  to  Your  Highness 
and  Your  Excellencies,  and  having  no  doubt  that  the  government  of 
China  shares  to  the  full  its  desire  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  anti- 
foreign  riots  it  indulges  the  hope  that  early  action  will  be  taken  by 
China  on  the  lines  indicated,  so  that  the  good  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries  may  be  confirmed  and  strengthened. 


3 n  flDemoria nt . 

Mrs.  H.  L.  MACKENZIE,  E.  P.  Mission ,  Swatow. 


BY  MRS.  A.  G.  GIBSON. 

RS.  MACKENZIE,  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mackenzie,  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  died  on  Saturday 
evening,  the  9th  January,  at  10.50  p.m. 

To  many  friends,  both  in  China  and  at  home,  the  news  of  Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s  death  will  cause  deep  grief.  She  was  such  a  true  friend, 
so  ready  to  give  help,  so  able  to  give  advice,  to  give  gentle  reproof, 
above  all  to  give  love,  that  we  feel  her  place  can  never  be  filled. 
Nor  would  we  wish  it  filled,  to  all  who  have  known  her,  she  will 
ever  remain  a  fragrant  memory  till  we  see  her  again. 
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Her  husband,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Mackenzie,  of  the  English  Pres¬ 
byterian  Mission,  Swatow,  came  to  China  in  1860,  and  after  being 
at  home  on  furlough,  brought  his  wife  out  with  him  in  May,  18/2. 
At  that  time  no  special  work  for  women  had  been  begun,  although 
many  women  had  joined  the  church,  brought  in  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Word. 

Very  soon  it  was  thought  advisable  to  open  a  boarding-school 
for  girls,  and  after  consultation  this  was  begun  in  1873.  There 
probably  Mrs.  Mackenzie  did  her  best  work,  and  many  women,  now 
scattered  over  Tie-chiu,  got  from  her  and  the  other  two  ladies  teach¬ 
ing  which  has  made  them  able  to  do  good  work  iu  their  native  villages, 
and  able  also  to  train  their  children  well. 

In  1879  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  went  home  on  furlough,  and 
after  a  happy  visit,  returned  to  China,  leaving  their  three  children 
in  Scotland.  When  I  came  to  China  with  my  husband  in  December, 
1883,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  gave  us  a  warm  welcome,  and  we  and 
my  brother  were  their  guests  for  some  time.  During  this  second 
term  of  service  Mrs.  Mackenzie  accompanied  her  husband  in  some 
of  his  country  journeys,  taking  with  them  their  little  son,  who  was 
bom  after  their  return  from  home. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  kindness  with  which  Mrs.  Macken¬ 
zie  introduced  me  to  the  work  iu  the  girls’  school  and  hospital. 
Many  a  time  I  have  gone  with  her,  and  listened  with  delight  while 
she  spoke  to  some  poor  patieut.  Her  face  was  always  bright  and 
happy,  but  when  a  woman  made  a  remark  showing  some  intellig¬ 
ence  or  faith,  it  fairly  quivered  with  gladness,  aud  the  quick  tear  of 
sympathy  would  shine  iu  her  eye  while  she  repeated  the  saying 

to  me. 

I  think  we  may  call  her  death  a  translation,  “she  was  not,  for 
God  took  her.”  On  Sabbath,  the  3rd  of  January,  she  went  to  church 
and  a  young  women’s  class  as  usual,  but  feeling  chilled  she  did  not 
go  out  in  the  evening.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  she  was  a  good 
deal  iu  bed,  but  did  not  seem  very  ill.  On  Saturday  morning  it 
was  found  she  had  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia,  and  was  in  a  very 
critical  condition.  Between  4  aud  5  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon 
Mr.  Mackenzie  was  told  there  was  little  or  no  likelihood  of  her 
recovery,  and  that  the  end  was  probably  very  near.  At  ten  minutes 
to  eleven  o’clock  the  same  night  she  fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus. 
For  many  years  the  hymn,  “The  sands  of  time  are  sinking,”  had 
been  a  favourite,  since  a  dear  friend  when  dying  had  used  it,  and 
a  few  hours  before  her  death  she  asked  this  to  be  sung  to  her.  She 
also  asked  for  the  51st  Psalm  to  be  repeated,  and  the  hymn,  “  My 
spirit  on  Thy  care,”  to  be  sung.  She  would  have  been  glad  for  the 
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sake  of  her  husband  and  family  to  remain  with  them,  but  desired 
to  render  a  “  glad  submission  ”  to  God’s  will. 

Very  sweet  memories  remain  to  her  husband  of  the  few  hours 
before  her  death,  and  after  death  the  expression  on  her  face  was 
sweet  and  calm  as  if  very  gently  smiling.  One  said  it  was  “like  a 
smile  of  recognition,”  as  the  Psalmist  of  old  said,  '• 1  shall  be  satisfied 
when  I  awake  with  Thy  likeness.” 


dBininttional  department. 

Rkv.  John  C.  Ferguson,  Editor. 

Published  in  the  interests  of  the  “  Educational  Association  of  China.” 

Chinese  Education— Past,  Present,  and  Future.' 

Bead  before  the  Teachers’  Association  of  California  by  John  Fryer,  LL  D„  at  the 
Annual  General  Session  held  at  San  Jose,  Dec.  23rd  to  28th',  1S97.  ' 

( Concluded  from  page  335,  July  No.) 

WIt*  next  ask’  w^at  is  China  now  doing,  herself,  to  try  to 
.or  bring  about  a  new  era  of  things?  And  here  let  me 
say  that,  having  been  engaged  in  various  branches  of 
educational  work  in  China  for  thirty-five  years,  and  having  been 
requested  by  your  committee  to  describe  some  of  my  own  personal 
labors,  I  must  beg  your  kind  forbearance  if  I  happen  to  make  too 
frequent  reference  to  myself.  The  first  effort  of  any  importance 
dates  from  1862,  soon  after  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  was  signed, 
when  in  accordance  with  that  treaty  schools  for  Western  languages 
were  established  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  Peking,  Shanghai 
and  Canton.  The  English  school  at  Peking  was  under  my  charge 
for  two  yeais,  and  afterwards,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr 
Martin,  it  gradually  expanded  till  it  became  the  T‘ung-wen  College, 
where  different  branches  of  learning  have  been  taught;  but  the 
results  on  the  whole  have  hardly  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
Western  professors  employed.  The  scientific  books  published  there 
in  the  Chinese  language  have,  perhaps,  been  the  best  results  it  has 
achieved. 

In  1867  a  department  for  the  translation  and  publication  of 
scientific  books  in  the  Chinese  language  was  established  at  the 
Imperial  Kiangnan  Arsenal  in  Shanghai.  For  nearly  thirty  years 
I  have  been  at  the  head  of  that  department,  and  have  published  an 
encyclopaedia  of  some  hundreds  of  volumes  of  standard  treatises, 
which  have  found  their  way  almost  all  over  China,  and  even  to 
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Japan.  The  demand  for  these  books  has  all  along  been  considerable, 
but  recently,  since  the  Japanese  war,  it  has  been  impossible  to  print 
some  of  the  more  popular  of  them  fast  enough. 

Very  extensive  schools  were  established  at  Foochow  Arsenal 
for  the  different  branches  of  marine  engineering  and  navigation. 
After  continuing  for  a  long  period  of  years  they  have  dwindled  down 
to  a  comparatively  low  ebb,  and  have  achieved  but  poor  results  in 
proportion  to  the  great  outlay. 

In  1872  an  Educational  Commission  was  sent  to  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  students,  in  charge  of 
various  officials,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  English  language 
and  a  general  education.  They  were  located  chiefly  at  Hartford  and 
other  towns  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  iu  Massachusetts,  where  they 
were  placed  in  private  families  at  first,  so  as  to  acquire  fluency 
and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  English.  Before  any  satisfactory  results 
could  be  achieved  this  whole  body  of  students  was  recalled,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  have  made  any  good  use  of  the  elementary 
education  received.  Similar  commissions  on  a  smaller  scale  were 
sent  to  England,  France  and  Germany,  with  about  equally  unsatis¬ 
factory  results. 

In  1874  a  Polytechnic  Institution  and  Reading  Room  was 
erected  in  Shanghai  from  funds  subscribed  chiefly  by  high  officials 
under  foreign  advice.  It  has  never  been  iu  a  very  flourishing 
condition  for  lack  of  funds.  It  has  engaged  two  scientific  professors 
from  England  at  different  times,  who,  however,  have  not  remained 
long  enough  at  their  posts  to  achieve  results.  This  Institution  has 
for  many  years  issued  six  sets  of  themes  on  scientific  subjects 
annually,  four  being  quarterly  and  two  being  half-yearly.  These 
come  from  high  officials  who  subscribe  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
each  to  be  distributed  as  prizes  for  the  best  essays,  which  are  printed 
in  a  yearly  volume.  Classes  and  lectures  on  scientific  subjects 
were  started  there  by  myself  early  last  year,  and  have  since  gone 
on  satisfactorily.  I  have  been  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Institution 
since  its  commencement,  and  there  are  eight  Chinese  members  on 
the  Committee,  as  well  as  eight  foreign  ones. 

A  military  college  at  Tientsin  was  soon  followed  by  a  naval 
college  and  a  medical  college  at  the  same  port.  All  three  colleges 
have  about  one  hundred  students  respectively,  and  have  done  as 
good  work  as  could  he  expected  where  there  has  beeu  so  much 
interference  by  ignorant  official  directors.  Iu  1879  a  telegraph 
school  was  established  at  Tientsin,  and  has  proved  a  success,  above 
fifty  students  being  always  iu  attendance  under  a  foreign  professor. 

At  Nanking  a  naval  college,  with  eighty  students,  was  com¬ 
menced  about  seven  years  ago,  and  was  progressing  most  favorably 
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till  the  late  war  with  Japan,  when  its  class  rooms  were  all  but 
emptied  for  the  time  being.  On  two  occasions  the  Governor- 
General  of  Nanking  sent  for  me  to  come  and  examine  it  and  to 
give  a  full  report  to  him  respecting  it.  The  instruction  has  been 
carried  on  by  two  professors  borrowed  from  the  British  Naval 
Service,  and  is  excellent  of  its  kind.  A  new  military  college  of 
larger  proportions  is  being  commenced  at  the  same  locality. 

At  Wuchang  a  mining  college  was  established  by  the  Viceroy, 
Ghang  Chi-tung,  which  has  been  successfully  carried  on  for  several 
years  under  an  English  professor,  who  has  generally  about  thirty 
students.  A  railway  engineering  college  has  since  been  started  at 
that  place. 

Last  year  a  large  university  for  several  hundred  students 
was  established  at  Tientsin  from  funds  chiefly  arising  from  the 
profits  on  the  imperial  telegraph  service.  It  was  placed  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  C.  Penney,  who  had  for  some  years  been  private 
tutor  to  the  sous  of  Li  Hung-chang.  A  staff  of  English  and 
American  professors  has  been  engaged,  and  the  university  is  fast 
filling  up  with  a  good  class  of  students,  all  of  whom  have  to  pass 
a  thorough  English  examination  before  they  can  eater.  A  similar 
university  is  about  to  be  established  in  Shanghai. 

All  over  China  efforts  are  now  being  made  by  the  higher 
officials  to  establish  schools  and  colleges  for  Western  learning.  The 
right  sort  of  native  directors  for  such  establishments  seem  to  be  more 
needed  than  funds.  English  and  Americans  are  freely  employed 
as  presidents  and  professors,  but  the  power  and  the  purse-strings 
are  at  present  kept  in  the  hands  of  native  directors,  the  reason  being 
apparently  because  Western  ways  of  doing  things  are  too  public  aud 
open  to  daylight  to  suit  Chinese  idiosyncrasies. 

Again,  there  are  now  various  parties  of  Chinese  students  carrying 
on  their  technical  education  in  different  places  in  Europe,  while 
others  are  travelling  from  country  to  country,  taking  notes  and 
forwarding  reports  to  the  high  officials  who  employ  them.  The 
Chinese  ministers  aud  the  Consuls  in  the  various  countries  are  all 
the  time  contributing  to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge  in  China. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  Emperor  of  China  himself  is  studying  the 
English  language.  He  has  two  native  teachers,  one  of  whom  Te 
Ming,  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  mine  in  Peking. 

Let  us  next  ask,  what  is  now  being  done  for  China  by  other 
nations  in  the  line  of  education  ?  As  far  back  as  1835  the  Morrison 
Educational  Society  was  organized  by  members  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
munity  in  Canton  and  its  vicinity.  A  school  was  established  under 
Dr.  Brown,  in  which  several  students  laid  the  foundation  of  honor¬ 
able  success,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Yung  Wing,  well  known  in  the 
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Eastern  States.  This  was  followed  by  St.  Paul’s  College  at  Hong¬ 
kong,  of  which  I  took  charge  for  two  years,  on  first  arriving  m  China, 
in  1861.  Some  of  the  students  that  I  grounded  in  the  English 
language  there  are  now  in  very  influential  positions.  One  was 
Consul-General  at  Cuba  for  many  years,  and  is  now  director  of  the 
large  Kaiping  colliery,  which  puts  out  1200  tons  of  coal  per  day. 
Another  is  the  Busiuess  Director  of  the  China  Merchants’  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  steamship  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world  H.  E.  Wu  Ting-fang,  just  nominated  as  Chinese 
minister  to  Washington,  attended  my  evening  class  at  that  College. 

In  1877  a  general  missionary  conference,  held  in  Shanghai,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  raise  funds  and  publish  a  series  of  Chinese 
text-books,  of  which  I  became  the  Honorary  General  Editor.  At 
the  succeeding  conference,  in  1890,  this  committee  was  resolved 
into  the  present  Educational  Association  of  China,  in  which  I  held 
the  same,  as  well  as  other  offices,  till  leaving  Shanghai  last  June. 
This  Association,  numbering  over  150  members,  all  practical  educa¬ 
tors,  has  formed  a  bond  of  union  between  the  educational  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  various  mission  Boards,  and  has  published  a  large 
number  of  good  Chinese  school  books,  as  may  be  seen  from  their 
catalogue.  Last  year  I  drew  up  and  published  the  first  Educational 
Directory  for  China,  from  which  you  can  see  what  a  large  number  of 
day-schools,  boarding-schools,  colleges  and  universities  are  now  at 
work  under  missionary  and  other  auspices,  and  what  a  goodly  array 
of  scholars  and  students  are  already  receiving  general,  or  scientific, 
or  religious  instruction  in  Chinese,  or  in  English.  Everywhere  the 
numbers  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  curriculum  is  being  raised 
to  higher  standards.  The  first  and  second  triennial  meetings  of  this 
Association  were  unqualified  successes,  as  you  may  see  from  copies  of 
the  records.  Although  most  of  the  schools  and  colleges  are  for 
Chinese  boys  and  young  men  there  are  not  a  few  among  the  best 
conducted  that  are  for  girls  and  young  women  only.  I  say  “only” 
because  the  very  idea  of  co-education  would  be  scouted  all  over 

China.  . 

Another  point  is  well  worthy  of  your  consideration  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  At  first  the  foreign  education  in  China  was  mostly  carried 
on  by  Enolish  missionaries,  but  of  late  years  the  American  Boards 
have  so  warmly  espoused  this  cause  that  the  teaoliers  from  the 
United  States  aud  the  students  under  their  instruction  far  outnum¬ 
ber  those  of  all  the  other  nationalities  put  together. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
most  extensive  missions  in  China,  established  nearly  300  years  ago, 
H1.0  nob  at  all  behind  in  the  matter  of  education.  Some  of  their 
schools  such  as  the  Si-ka^wei  Institution,  near  Shanghai,  have  huu- 
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dreds  of  pupils  to  whom  an  excellent  education  is  given,  either  in 
Chinese,  Latin,  English,  or  French.  The  Greek  Church  has  also  a 
flourishing  Chinese  seminary  in  Peking,  under  the  Russian  Archi¬ 
mandrite. 

The  “  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  China,’’ 
and  the  various  “Religious  Tract  Societies,”  have  published  large 
numbers  of  books  and  periodicals  in  Chinese.  An  establishment  of 
my  owu,  known  as  the  “  Chinese  Scientific  Rook  Depot,”  has,  in 
thirteen  years,  disposed  of  over  150,000  Mexican  dollar’s  worth  of 
Chinese  literature,  mostly  educational.  Newspapers  in  Chinese  are 
multiplying  rapidly,  so  that  the  educational  power  of  the  press  is 
everywhere  being  felt.  Outside  the  direct  missionary  influence 
much  is  also  beiug  done.  At  Hongkong  over  33,000  Mexican  dollars 
is  expended  annually  by  the  British  government  in  the  maintenance 
of  schools  for  Chinese.  There  are  twenty-four  government  schools, 
the  largest,  Queen’s  College,  having  1021  students.  Besides  these, 
are  102  grant-in-aid  schools— and  all  this  work  carried  on  upon 
that  little  rocky  and  mountainous  islaud  of  Hongkong  ! 

Do  you  ask,  iu  contrast  with  these  statistics,  what  is  America 
doing  for  the  education  of  the  Chinese  who  live  within  her  jurisdic¬ 
tion?  Prom  Rev.  Dr.  Condit  and  Rev.  Dr.  Masters,  two  worthy 
missionaries  of  San  Francisco,  who  are  well  known  to  some  of  you,. 
I  gather  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  probably  about  70  mis¬ 
sion  schools  of  various  kinds.  Two  years  ago  the  school  ceusus  found- 
in  San  Francisco  1500  Chinese  children  of  school  age.  There  are 
not  less  than  5000  native  Chinese  sons  and  daughters  in  San  Fran- 
eisco  who  are  lawful  heirs  of  American  citizenship,  and  are  receiv¬ 
ing  enough  education  to  enable  them  to  vote  when  the  time  comes. 
Hundreds  of  them-  can  read-  and  write  English  fluently.-  There  is 
one  publie  sehool  with  three  grades  of  boys  and  girls  and  a  total 
attendance  of  about  85  children.  Iu  the  three  missionary  schools  iu 
San  Francisco  there  are  137  children,  making  222  in  all.  These  are 
taught  all  the  simpler  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  also 
Chinese.  Six  schools  in  Chinatown  teach  only  Chinese,  having 
about  90'  scholars  iu  all.  Various  public  schools  in  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  other  towns  have  a  few  resident  Chinese  pupils  in 
attendance.  Last  year  Stanford  University  graduated  a  Chinese 
student. 

In  addition  to  the  day-schools  there  are  many  evening  schools 
for  adults  iu  different  parts  of  the  state,  where  English  is  taught.- 
These  are  maintained  by  the  missions  of  different  churches,  and  dur¬ 
ing  each  year  the  total  attendance  varies  from  1500  to  2000  scholars. 
Rescue  homes  for  the  Chinese  women  and  girls  have  rescued 
many  hundreds  of  helpless,  abused  women  and  girls  and  given-  them 
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shelter  and  instruction.  During  the  present  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haie 
Kin,  of  New  York,  went  to  South  China  and  brought  over  thirty  boys, 
from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  who  have  been  put  into  a  large  school 
to  be  educated.  They  are  principally  sons  of  Christian  Chinese 
parents,  by  whom,  chiefly,  they  are  maintained.  In  tl.e  eastern 
states  there  are  many  Chinese  students  at  schools  and  colleges,  and 
several  have  graduated  with  high  honors.  In  Canada,  Australia, 
Honolulu,  Singapore,  Java  and  other  places  which  Chinese  emigrate 
to  much  is  being  done  for  their  education. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  shall  we  not  say  that  the  present 
condition  of  education  among  the  Chinese  is  most  hopeful  and  full 
of  promise  ?  Hampered  as  they  are  by  their  time-honored  but  effete 
system,  to  which  they  cling  so  pertinaciously,  and  humiliated  as  they 
are  through  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Japanese  war,  they  yet 
form  excellent  material  on  which  our  educational  methods  must  soon 
be  employed  with  the  happiest  results.  The  good  seed  already  sown 
is  even  now  beginning  to  take  firm  root.  Shall  we  not  soon  see 
leaves  and  branches,  flowers  and  fruit?  With  so  many  educational 
forces  already  vigorously  at  work  shall  not  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  century  be  the  time  to  “ring  out  the  old  and  ring  in  the 
new”  for  this  the  most  ancient  existing  nation  in  the  word  .  1  have 

not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  it. 

But  we  have  yet  to  treat  of  the  future  of  education  in  China. 
Our  remarks  must  be  very  brief  and  suggestive  rather  than  detailed. 
What  form  will  the  new  education  assume?  What  subjects  will  be 
emphasized  and  what  subjects  ignored?  Will  the  old  languages 
aud  literature  be  retained  to  express  all  the  intricacies  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  Western  thought,  or  will  they  have  to  give  way  to 
English,  which  bids  fair  to  become  the  universal  language  ot  the 
civilized’  world  ?  Will  the  time-honored  classics  be  discarded,  or 
will  they  be  combined  with  the  study  of  English,  or  Continental, 
or  Latin  and  Greek  authors  ?  Will  the  Roman  letters  be  employed 
to  spell  Chinese  sounds,  or  will  the  old  hieroglyphics  be  retained  m 
their  present,  or  in  some  modified  form  ?  Will  the  progress  of  edu¬ 
cation  lead  the  reigning  dynasty  to  greatly  modify  its  form  of 
government  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  or  will  it 
resolve  to  stand  by  the  old  to  the  hitter  end?  Will  the  present 
system  of  examination  bo  modified  so  as  to  include  the  chief  branches 
of  Western  education,  or  will  a  separate  arrangement  be  made  for 
the  old  and  the  new  ?  These,  and  a  hundred  other  points,  could  he 
treated  upon  at  much  length,  but  your  valuable  time  must  not  he 
occupied  upon  such  speculations.  Whether  China  holds  together 
and  tides  over  her  present  difficulties,  or  collapses  to  form  a  new 
dynasty,  or  whether  she  is  divided  up  among  other  nations,  as 
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some  confidently  anticipate,  it  is  certain  that  400  millions  of  human 
beings  are  not  going  to  be  swept  out  of  existence,  and  that  the  land 
of  China  will  not  be  peopled  by  any  other  race  of  mankiud.  The 
people  must  remain  on  the  soil  which  their  ancestors  have  occupied 
from  time  immemorial;  and  they  can  no  longer  remain  isolated,  but 
must  be  educated  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  them  to  share  in  all  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  international  intercourse.  Two  things, 
however,  we  may  be  sure  of  as  to  the  future  of  Chinese  education  : 

In  the  first  place,  science  must  occupy  a  prominent  feature  in  it. 
The  great  defect  of  the  old  system  must  be  fully  compensated  for  in 
the  new.  The  Chinese  have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  apprehending 
scientific  truths  when  once  their  minds  are  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
Science  can  no  more  be  kept  out  of  China  than  the  light  of  the  sun. 
We  say  the  Chinese  are  an  imitative  rather  than  an  inventive 
people.  This  is  quite  true  ;  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  suppression 
of  the  inventive  faculty  for  untold  ages.  Ouce  make  inventions 
necessary  and  profitable,  as  they  are  among  ourselves,  and  China  will 
not  lag  behind  in  the  race  for  new  discoveries  in  science,  art  and 
manufactures. 

In  the  second  place,  Christianity  in  some  form  or  other  must 
eventually  become  a  prominent  feature  in  Chinese  education,  even  as 
it  is  in  our  own.  The  army  of  missionaries  is  increasing  every  year, 
and  is  spreading  rapidly  all  over  the  field.  Nothing  can  resist  its 
progress,  for  it  is  destined  to  become  the  religion  of  the  whole  world. 
Neither  China  nor  Japan  can  afford  to  be  without  the  purifying  and 
vivifying  effects  of  its  teachings  and  worship.  The  old  religions  of 
these  countries  are  already  played  out  and  fading  away,  as  every 
thinking  inhabitant  can  clearly  see.  Sooner  or  later  that  greatest 
and  brightest  feature  of  Western  education  must  make  its  influence 
felt  all  over  China.  It  may  not  be  in  our  time,  nor  for  tens,  and 
even  hundreds  of  years,  that  the  final  result  will  be  accomplished. 
But  there  is  a  great  educational  future  in  store  for  China.  Directly 
she  accepts  in  all  their  fullness  the  blessings  embodied  iu  the  keystone 
of  the  arch  of  our  higher  Western  education,  she  will  make  progress 
at  a  rate  which  will  astonish  us  as  much  as  it  will  her.  A  remark 
attributed  to  Wen  Hsiang,  an  old  Tartar  statesman  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet,  whom  I  met  at  Peking  over  thirty  years  ago,  seems  to  me 
pregnant  with  meaning.  It  is  to  this  effect :  “  You  Western  nations 

keep  urging  China  to  move  and  move  and  adopt  your  new  systems  ; 
but  you  little  realize  what  will  be  the  result.  When  once  China 
really  begins  to  move  she  will  move  so  fast  that  you  will  have  all 
you  can  do  to  keep  out  of  her  way,  and  will  wish  she  would  slow 
down.”  With  this  very  suggestive  remark  from  one  of  the  greatest 
men  I  ever  met  in  China,  this  address  must  close. 
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Notes  and  Items. 

We  have  received  from  the  Bev.  Gilbert  Beid  the 
Educational  following: — “  At  the  conference  of  the  Educational  Asso- 
Reform.  cjati0ri,  held  last  year,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  documents  on  educational  reform  to  be  presented  to  the 
Chinese  government.  At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  committee 
met  and  decided  to  have  prepared  three  papers.  I  was  appointed  to 
draw  up  one  advocating  a  National  University.  This  I  did,  sending 
it  to  each  membor  of  this  committee.  After  revision  . I  presented  it 
to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  with  a  special  copy  to  Prince  Kung.  In  the 
last  audience  which  I  had  with  that  body,  a  lew  days  before  leaving, 
an  interest  was  expressed  in  having  such  an  institution  started,  but 
from  lack  of  funds  and  other  reasons  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  any¬ 
thing  at  the  present  time.  I  am  confident  that  something  may 
be  done  iu  the  near  future.  The  other  two  documents  are  being 
prepared,  oDe  by  Dr.  Allen  and  oue  by  Dr.  Mateer. 


It  is  highly  complimentary  to  the  character  of  the 
Pirating  text-books  prepared  by  the  Educational  Associa- 
Text-books.  tliafc  t)ley  al.e  I10W  being  vigorously  pirated  by 

Chinese  publishers.  This  is,  however,  very  distressing  to  the 
financial  interests  of  our  Association,  and  is  not  easily  reached  by 
the  processes  of  law.  The  common  Chinese  usa.ge  sanctions  the 
free  publication  of  anything  that  has  been  issued  by  any  other  firm 
without  compensation.  Copyright  is  unknown,  and  is  rather 
repugnant  to  the  native  mind  as  being  a  check  upon  the  free 
circulation  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  unrestricted  and  made 
accessible  to  the  greatest  possible  number.  The  Shanghai  Taotai 
has  already  interfered  with  some  native  adventurers  that  were 
counterfeiting  foreign  goods  and  using  trade-marks  of  well  known 
firms  to  palm  off  inferior  articles,  but  this  was  rather  to  suppress 
deception  than  to  restrain  native  euterprize.  It  is  doubtful  if  his 
aid  would  be  given  to  the  prohibition  of  the  reprint  of  books,  and  it 
is  even  questionable  whether  such  aid  should  be  invoked.  Our 
Association  is  not  organized  for  trade  purposes,  but  for  the  wide 
dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  more  our  books  are  read  and  the 
more  widely  they  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  this  empire 
the  more  nearly  are  we  approaching  the  ideal  purpose  of  our 
organization.  As  to  our  own  membership  they  ought  to  protect  our 
financial  interests  by  purchasing  their  books  only  from  our  own 
Depository — the  Presbyterian  Press — and  by  being  sure  that  they 
bear  the  name  of  our  Association.  The  trade  of  the  native  pirates 
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we  cau  afford  to  ignore  if  not  actually  to  countenance.  Ignorantly 
and  perhaps  even  maliciously  they  are  doing  the  work  of  the  new 
education  in  China  a  real  service. 


This  institution,  which  was  founded  under  the  enthu- 
Vniverstty.  siastic  leadership  of  Mr.  Neesima,  lias  been  in  much 
trouble  during  the  last  few  years.  After  the  death  of 
Mr.  Neesima  his  successor  in  office  was  Rev.  H.  Kosaki,  who  had 
previously  shown  himself  to  be  an  earnest  pastor  and  Christian 
worker  in  lokyo.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  was  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Ukita,  the  Dean  of  the  College  Department,  who 
is  very  liberal  in  bis  views  as  to  Christianity.  Thus  during  the 
administration  of  Mr,  Kosaki  the  Christian  tone  of  the  University 
has  gradually  deteriorated  and  free  thinking  has  run  riot.  Rela¬ 
tions  with  the  American  Board  have  become  more  and  more 
strained,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  heal  the  breach  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  by  sending  a  special  commission  the  difficulties 
have  increased  until  the  Board  was  obliged  to  withdraw  all  its 
missionaries  at  the  end  of  last  year.  The  Japanese  having  had  it 
all  to  themselves  do  not  seem  to  have  learned  harmony,  for  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  so  much 
opposition  was  developed  against  President  Kosaki  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Akita,  also  followed  him. 
After  waiting  only  two  weeks  a  new  President  was  elected.  The 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Yokoi,  who  at  once  assumed  office.  Mr.  Yokoi’s 
history  has  been  interesting  as  a  gradual  trend  away  from 
evangelical  Christianity.  He  was  one  of  the  famous  “Kumamoto 
Band  ”  from  which  the  University  sprang,  while  in  College  he  was 
an  earnest  Christian,  and  at  graduation  chose  for  the  subject  of  his 
thesis  “  Secret  of  Paul’s  Life.”  His  father  had  been  more  or  less 
of  a  radical  reformer,  filled  with  progressive  ideals  and  suffered  the 
penalty  of  his  zeal  in  being  assassinated  in  the  street.  The  sou  had 
thus  inherited  an  ardent  nature,  and  after  graduation  went  to  a 
small  town  on  a  meager  salary  and  built  up  a  large  and  prosperous 
church.  He  was  then  called  to  Tokyo  to  work  among  students 
and  needing  money  went  to  America  to  raise  funds.  He  was  helped 
in  this  by  Rev.  Dr.  Merriman,  and  succeeded  in  getting  money  for  a 
church  building.  In  some  way  his  faith  became  shaken  after  his 
return  to  Japan,  and  he  went  back  to  Yale  for  further  study,  so  as  to 
clear  up  his  doubts.  He  has  now  only  been  back  in  Japan  for  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  but  during  that  time  he  has  been  teaching 
in  a  Unitarian  school,  and  been  planning  to  turn  his  church  into  an 
unsectarian  lectureship  club.  We  understand  that  he  has  also 
contemplated  giving  up  preaching  and  entering  government  service. 
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His  election  to  the  presidency  of  what  was  once  the  leading 
Christian  college  of  Japau,  is  far  from  reassuring  to  its  friends  and 
benefactors.  He  will  only  hut  add  to  the  spirit  of  agnosticism  and 
liberalism.  If  Doshisha  no  longer  furnishes  an  education  under 
strong  Christian  influences  it  has  no  reason  for  existence,  as  the 
Japanese  government  now  provides  plenty  of  schools  which  can 
furnish  as  good  if  not  better  secular  education  than  Doshisha. 
Its  only  justification  for  existence  is  its  Christian  influence  on  pupils, 
and  if  that  has  vanished  the  trustees  could  do  no  wiser  deed  than 
turn  over  the  whole  property  to  the  government,  repay  the 
American  Board  for  its  residences  and  the  donors  for  their  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  at  once  cease  to  live.  The  history  of  this  institution  is 
full  of  instructive  lessons  to  Boards  of  Missions  to  which  we  shall 
refer  at  a  later  date. 


Educational  Association  of  China. 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  met  at  McTyeire  Home  July  2nd,  189 1,  at  8 
p.m.  Present,  Rev.  A.  P.  Parker,  D.D.,  Chairman,  Johu  Fryer, 
LED.,  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott,  Miss  L.  A  Haygood  and  Rev.  J. 
A.  Silsby.  The  meeting  was  opeued  with  prayer,  and  the  minutes 
of  last  meeting  approved. 

The  General  Editor  was  authorized  to  send  to  W.  and  A.  K. 
Johnstone  for  1,000  maps  of  the  world  in  accordance  with  their  oiler 
of  £33. 

The  General  Editor  reported  having  audited  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  for  last  year  and  found  them  correct.  Report  approved. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1501.90. 

Dr.  Fryer  having  reported  that  several  of  the  books  published 
by  the  Educational  Association  had  been  pirated,  upon  motion  of  Mr. 
Pott,  Dr.  Parker  was  requested  to  look  iuto  the  matter  aud  take  the 
necessary  action  through  the  British  and  American  Consulates  and 
the  Mixed  Court  that  by  flues,  confiscation  and  award  of  damages 
this  abuse  be  corrected. 

Dr.  Fryer  having  offered  to  the  Association  a  series  of  Star 
Maps  now  in  possession  of  W .  and  A.  K.  Johnstone,  but  not  yet 
published,  the  Committee  resolved  to  request  Dr.  Fryer  to  put  the 
matter  iuto  such  a  form  as  to  bring  it  before  the  Publishing 
Committee. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed: — 

Resolved ,  That  the  Executive  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
Educational  Association  of  China,  authorize  Dr.  John  Fryer  to  bear 
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the  greetings  of  our  Association  to  any  Educational  Society  in 
America  whose  meetings  he  may  attend. 

_  Dr.  Fryer,  having  nominated  Rev.  F.  H.  .Tames  as  his  proxy 
during  his  absence  iu  America,  the  Committee  approved  the  no- 
miuation. 

.  ReJ:,K  T’  WilIiams  was>  uPon  motion,  requested  to  act  in  place 
ot  Mr.  oils  by  during  his  absence  in  America. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 


A.  P.  Parker,  Chairman. 
J.  A.  Silsby,  Sec. 


Correspondence. 


CONCORDANCE  OP  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
Tx)  the  Editor  of 

“The  Chinese  Recordeb.” 

Dear  Sir  :  Will  you  kindly  in¬ 
timate  in  the  next  No.  of  the 
Recorder  (if  you  have  space  to 
spaie)  that  I  have  had  in  manuscript 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  but  which 
has  never  been  printed,  a  concord¬ 
ance  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
numbers  and  phrases  complete.  It  is 
arranged  under  about  2000  Chinese 
characters. 

It  was  made  for  the  Bridgman 
and  Culbertson  version  originally, 
but  can  easily  be  changed  to  con¬ 
form  with  the  new  revision  version, 
as  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
"with  Matthew  and  Mark  already 
published. 

I  will  thus  change  it,  so  that  it 
can  be  issued  almost  immediately 
after  that  version  is  completed, 
in  case  it  seems  desirable,  and  funds 
are  available. 

Your  sincerely, 

Henry  V.  Noyes. 


STYLES  OF  WEN-LI. 

To  the  Editor  of 

“The  Chinese  Recorder.” 
Dear  Imr  :  Will  some  missionary 
who  has  given  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  Chinese 


literature  please  define  accurately 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  “Easy 
Wen-li”  and  “Higher  Wen-li,” 
and  further  state  clearly  the  class 
of  Chinese  works  which  are  the 
acknowledged  standards  of  these 
styles?  As  I  understand  it  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Literary 
Style  is  distinct  from  the  Ancient, 
Business  (or  Documentary)  and 
Vernacular  Styles. 

In  view  of  the  New  Translations 
of  the  Scriptures  it  is  necessary  to 
be  quite  clear  about  the  standards 
and  limits  of  the  styles  adopted. 
1'n  regard  to  style  the  native 
scholars,  more  than  the  foreign 
missionaries,  will  be  the  judges, 
and  hence  the  advisability  of  haung 
no  dubiety  about  the  standards 
recognised. 

Student. 


CRICKET  FOR  CHINESE. 

To  the  Editor  of 

“The  Chinese  Recorder.” 

Dear  Sir  :  You  may  like  to  know 
of  a  very  pleasant  meeting  of  all 
the  schools  of  all  the  Missions  in 
Amoy  in  order  to  make  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  cricket  and  other  gear 
for  recreation.  Consul  Gardner 
gave  a  speech  as  follows  : — 

“Mr,  Broadbent,  Mr.  Bruce, 
Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Deyburn  and  myself 
remembered  when  we  were  young 
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how  much  pleasure  we  derived  from 
the  games  we  used  to  play  in 
England,  and  we  thought  we 
should  like  to  give  you  Chinese 
boys  at  Amoy  the  same  pleasures 
we  had,  we  have  accordingly  sent 
to  England  foe  the  games  we  used 
to  play  at,  and  now  give  them  to 
you,  and  hope  you  will  have  many 
good  games  with  them. 

“We  hope  too  that  the  qualities 
of  courage,  fidelity  to  friends  and 
unselfishness  that  these  games 
foster,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
obtain  success  at  these  games,  will 
accompany  you  in  the  more  serious 
affairs  of  life  and  will  give  you 
successes  in  greater  things  than 
mere  games,  and  by  successes  I 
mean  that  you  will,  when  you  grow 
up,  not  only  benefit  yourselves,  but 
do  good  to  all  whom  you  come  in 
contact  with  and  be  happy  men 
and  the  diffusers  of  happiness 

among  other  men.” 

This  was  translated  by  Mr.  Sadler. 
Then  the  Rev.  W.  M'Gregor, 
on  behalf  of  all  the  company 
assembled,  expressed  sincere  thanks 
to  the  gentlemen  whose  liberality 
and  generosity  were  so  attractively 
displayed.  Mr.  M'Gregor  showed 
how  Chinese  are  unaccustomed  to 
physical  exercise;  how  valuable  a 
means  the  gear  may  prove  for 
training;  and  how  it  is  trusted 

that  the  materials  will  he  well 

used.  A  Chinese  tutor  likewise 

expressed  his  thankfulness  for 
the  useful  kindness  shown.  Mr. 
Gardner’s  parting  word  was  that 
he  hoped  the  lads  would  learn  to 
play  so  skilfully  as  to  be  able  to 
play  with  Westerners,  and  to  beat 
them  !  There  was  a  good  laugh  at 
this,  and  the  meeting  ended. 


“  METHODS  OF  MISSION  'WOKE.” 

To  the  Editor  of 

“The  Chinese  Recorder.” 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  all  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  com¬ 
munication  from  Mrs.  Nevius  in 
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your  last  issue  in  regard  to  her 
husband’s  “Methods  of  Mission 
Work.”  No  lady  in  China  knows 
better  how  to  make  a  book  than 
Mrs.  Nevins,  and  if  she  decided 
that  the  biography  of  Dr.  Kevins 
was  not  the  place  to  discuss 
his  special  theories  and  practice 
and  their  results,  she  must  be 
right.  The  brief  papers  prepared 
by  Dr.  Nevius  have  attracted  a 
far  wider  attention  than  he  conld 
have  at  first  expected,  and  have 
done  great  good  by  lending  many 
to  question  the  tendency  of  a  policy 
into  which  they  may  have  drifted, 
or  which  may  have  come  to  them 
as  a  bequest  from  earlier  genera¬ 
tions  of  missionaries.  We  are  glad 
to  believe  that  the  educating  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  discussions  aroused 
by  the  views  of  Dr.  Nevins,  has 
been  both  deep  and  wide.  Dr.  Ke¬ 
vins  was  essentially  a  progressive 
man,  and  wherever  lie  saw  that  Ins 
plans  were  in  need  of  amendment 
or  of  amplification  no  one  would 
have  been  more  ready  or  quicker  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  and  to  apply 
the  remedy  than  he. 

There  is  one  paragraph  in  Mrs. 
Nevins’  letter  from  which  I  should 
like  to  dissent.  She  says  it  will 
probably  be  vain  to  expect  articles 
from  missionaries  in  Shantung  m 
regard  to  the  practical  aspects  of 
‘  The  Shantung  Idea,’  because  ‘the 
missionaries,  as  you  know,  are,  as 
a  rule,  men  already  overworked 
and  engrossed  in  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  departments.’  In  regard  to  the 
out-stations  gathered  and  worked 
by  Dr.  Nevius  she  says  they  have 
been  subdivided  and  reorganized 
under  the  care  of  different  mission¬ 
aries,  some  of  whom  were  not  ir 
special  sympathy  with  his  plans  ol 
work,  and  so  naturally  adopted  theii 
own.  For  this  reason  she  thinks 
‘  the  kind  of  report  which  you  wish 
is  now  quite  an  impossibility.’  This 
touches  the  center  of  the  matter 
‘Methods  of  Mission  Work’  lias 
been  reprinted  by  a  missionary 
Board  and  distributed  all  over  tb 
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face  of  the  earth.  Multitudes  of 
missionaries  have  read  it,  who  know- 
very  little  about  the  central  Shan¬ 
tung  stations  and  their  history. 
Tlie  questions  which  these  men 
naturally  and  inevitably  ask  relate 
to  the  actual  history  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  so  far  as  tried.  An  ounce 
of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  theory. 
Is  it  not  a  somewhat  singular  reply 
to  these  requests  for  light  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  present  race  of  Shan¬ 
tung  missionaries  are,  ‘as  a  rule, 
men  already  overworked  and  en¬ 
grossed  in  their  own  particular 
departments’?  Are  they  busier,  more 
overworked  and  more  engrossed 
than  was  Dr.  Nevius  when  he  found 
time  to  write  ‘Methods  of  Mission 
Work  ’?  Mission  experience  has  al¬ 
ways  been  regarded  as  the  common 
property  of  the  church,  and  most 
of  till  when  it  has  been  brought  so 
prominently  before  the  church  as 
lias  the  methods  of  Dr.  Nevius. 
Furthermore,  we  should  like  to 
hear  a  word  from  those  other  mis¬ 
sionaries,  ‘some  of  whom  were  not 
in  special  sympathy  with  his  plans 
of  work.’  Why  were  they  not  in 
sympathy  with  those  plans?  Did 
they  find  anything  impracticable 
about  them,  and  if  so  what  p  I 
write  this  because  I  am  quite  sure 


that  what  a  great  many  mission¬ 
aries  feel  the  need  of  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  ‘  more  light.’  I  might  mention 
that  I  myself  have  been  working 
for  many  years  in  a  mission  in  the 
same  province  as  the  stations  of 
Dr.  Nevius,  and  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  distant,  that  I  have  myself 
visited  several  of  those  stations  in 
company  with  Dr.  Nevius,  and 
that  1  am  a  full  believer  in  the 
pi inciples  which  led  Dr.  Nevius  to 
revolt  against  some  ‘Methods  of 
Mission  Work  which  had  been  too 
long  in  use,  and  which  needed  to  be 
essentially  modified.  But  though 
all  this  is  trne  X  am  free  to  say 
that  I  have  for  many  years  been 
unable  to  get  any  exact  idea  of 
what  I  am  now  pleading  for. 
Either  it  is  an  object  of  knowledge 
or  it  is  not  ;  if  the  latter  let  us 
know  at  least  as  much  as  that. 
Tf  there  is  something  more  to  be 
known  let  us  have  some  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  from  different 
points  of  view,  and  the  result  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  a  gain  to  all  friends 
of  the  best  ‘  Methods  of  Mission 
Work,’ 

Arthur  H.  Smith. 

P‘ang-chnang,  Shantung, 

21st  July,  1897. 
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»fH  it  li|  iif.  In  'Jr  fjg.  Issued  by  the 
1^-  1SD6.  Price  10  cash*. 

This  is  an  abridged  edition  of 
Dr  John's  ,i|  ±  jjg  % 

published  several  years  ago.  It 
contains  thirty  pages,  and  is  about 
one-half  the  size  of  that  work.  As 
the  text  is  the  same-  the  abridgment 
is  in  the  Commentary  and  Intro¬ 
duction.  It  is  excellently  prepared 
with  a  clear  cut  map  of  Palestine 
at  the  beginning.  The  name  of 
the  book  does  not  adequately  ex¬ 
press  its  contents— The  Gospel  of 
Matthew — with  short  explanations. 

S,  I.  WooDBRIDGE. 


REVIEW. 

In  the.  Tiller  Jungle  and  other  Stories  of 
Missionary  Work  among  the  Telegas  of 
By  Bey.  Jacob  Chamberlain, 
II. D.,  D.D. ,  thirty-seveniyears  amis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Reformed  Clntrcli  in 
America  at  iVladanapalle,  India  with 
an  introduction  by  Rev.  Francis  E. 
C  oisT)'D'  ^eVe^  C°‘>  1896, 

Dr.  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the 
best  known  among  the  missionaries 
from  the  United  States  to  India. 
He  has  done  an  important  work  as 
an  evangelist,  as  a  trainer  of  others,, 
as  a  physician  and  as  an  author  and 
translator  in  the  Telegu  language. 
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He  is  also  widely  known  as  the  writ¬ 
er  of  many  stimulating  and  helpful 
tracts,  one  of  which  on  ‘Winding 
up  a  Horse,’  is  currently  reported 
to  have  brought  into  the  Mission 
treasury  the  sum  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  though 
how  this  can  be  an  ascertained 
fact  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  In 
this  unpretentious  little  volume 
we  are  glad  to  recognize  some  of 
our  old  friends  in  a  more  per¬ 
manent  dress,  and  only  regret  that 
the  selection  has  not  been  more 
ample,  and  that  there  is  not  a  con¬ 
nected  history  of  the  interesting 
work  of  the  Arcot  Mission  from  its 
inception.  There  is  indeed  a  ‘ro¬ 
mance  of  missions,’  but  we  cannot 
think  it  necessary  to  make  pro¬ 
minent  tigers  and  jungles  in  order 
to  attract  the  attention  even  of 
Sunday  school  children  to  such 
stories  as  this.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  demand  for  this  book  may 
be  sufficiently  large  to  compel  the 
author  to  issue  another  and  a  larger 
one  with  fuller  details  of  the  mo¬ 
dus  of  his  work.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  from  his  preface  that  he 
intends  to  put  forth  at  some  future 
time  a  volume  on  India  and  the 
Hindus.  It  is  perhaps  impossible 
that  there  should  be  any  single 
work  on  India  as  a  whole  like 
those  which  have  been  issued  on 
China.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  centuries  before  a  treatise  on 
the  Celestial  Empire,  comparable  to 
to  Sir  William  Hunter's  ‘Indian 
Empire,’  can  be  developed.  Upon 
all  which  relates  to  the  inner  and  to 
the  higher  life  of  the  Hindu  peoples 
none  are  so  well  able  to  speak 
with  authority  as  missionaries 
like  Dr.  Chamberlain. 

A.  H.  S. 


A  Nan’s  Value,  to  Society.  Studies  in 
Self-culture  and  Character.  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis.  F.  H.  Revell  Co., 
189C,  pp.  321. 

Dr.  Hillis  is  a  comparatively 
young  man,  who  first  became  wide¬ 


ly  known  as  the  successor  of  the 
late  Prof.  David  Swing  in  the 
Music  Hall  Pulpit  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Swing  was  a  man  of  peculiar  talents 
and  not  without  a  form  of  genius, 
and  it  was  supposed  with  much 
reason  that  no  one  could  be  found 
to  fill  bis  place,  but  so  far  as  we 
are  advised  Dr.  Hillis  has  done 
so,  working  in  very  much  the 
same  line  as  his  predecessor.  This 
is  the  first  volume  which  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  seen  credited  to  Dr. 
Hillis,  and  it  is  naturally  received 
with  much  curiosity.  It  consists  of 
fourteen  essays  on  some  of  the 
elements  of  personal  worth,  char¬ 
acter,  aspirations  and  ideals,  the 
physical  basis  of  character,  the 
mind  and  the  duty  of  right  think¬ 
ing,  the  moral  uses  of  memory,  the 
imagination  as  the  architect  of  man¬ 
hood,  the  enthusiasm  of  friendship, 
conscience  and  character  and  the 
like.  The  style  is  vigorous,  and 
holds  the  attention  at  once.  The 
sentiments  are  earnest,  honest  and 
wholesome,  and  there  is  a  perpetual 
recurrence  at  the  close  of  a  topic  to 
the  character  of  Christ  as  an  ulti¬ 
mate  and  essential  ideal.  The 
author  is  fond  of  massing  quota¬ 
tions  from  his  favorites  by  way  of 
an  introduction.  He  cites  Emerson, 
Beecher  and  Carlyle  liberally,  and 
it  is  soon  evident  who  have  been 
his  literary  heroes.  He  marshals 
poets,  painters,  historians,  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  with  the 
easy  familiarity  of  one  who  knows 
everything  and  who  has  forgotten 
nothing.  The  allusive  and  anec¬ 
dotal  result  is  a  perpetual  reminder 
of  DeWitt  Talmage,  to  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  no  reference  is  made.  Each 
page  bristles  with  an  arsenal  of 
minor  premises  in  the  shape  of 
illustrations,  all  cumulative  and 
culminating  in  the  thesis  to  be 
elucidated.  Each  essay  seems  to  have 
been  a  music  hall  sermon,  and  there 
is  a  steady  progress  in  the  thought, 
but  incessant  repetitions.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  story  of  the  ignorant  servant 
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who  talked  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
re-appears  as  Hamilton’s  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  who  talked  Greek  and  Latin. 
John  the  baptist  is  twice  beheaded 
at  an  expense  each  time  of  half  a 
page.  Twice  the  poor  Scotch  girl 
is  staked  down  amid  the  risin« 
waves,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
savage  chief,  who  was  put  to  sleep 
by  ideas,  is  now  from  ‘the  South  Sea 
Islands’  and  later  on  from  Pata¬ 
gonia.  Despite  some  defects  the 
book  is  an  excellent  one. 

A.  H.  S. 


Twenty-six  Years  of  Missionary  Worls  in 
China,  by  Mi's.  Grace  Stott,  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  with  eight 
illustrations.  Loudon:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

Several  years  ago  at  a  mission¬ 
ary  gathering  the  writer  of  this 
review  first  met  Mr.  Stott,  and 
was  impressed  by  his  Imppy  Christ- 
ian  character.  It  was  somewhat 
remarkable  to  see  a  missionary 
on  crutches  and  even  more  surpris¬ 
ing  to  know  that  a  man  with  only 
one  leg  should  have  offered  himself 
for  the  work,  or  that  lie  should 
have  been  accepted.  His  own  an¬ 
swer  to  those  who  asked  why  he,  a 
man  with  one  leg,  should  think’of 
going  to  China,  was,  “  I  do  not  see 
those  with  two  legs  o-oino-,  so  T 
must.” 

Mrs.  Stott  was  herself  obliged 
to  wait  for  some  time  on  account 
of  her  health  after  she  had  offered 
to  go ;  but  these  two,  whom  men 
accepted  with  hesitation,  were  chos¬ 
en  and  called  of  God  to  do  pioneer 
woik  in  a  bard  and  trying  field. 

.  Mrs.  Stott  has  given  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  account  of  their 
erndy  struggles  and  the  subsequent 
triumphs  of  the  Cross. 

The  book  is  biography  in  what  it 
tells  to  the  story  of  Mr.  Stott’s  life, 
autobiography  in  what  Mrs.  Stott 
tells  of  her  own  labours,  as  well  as 
in  the  interesting  accounts  of  those 
labors  furnished  by  her  fellow- 
travelers.  These  accounts  of  mis¬ 
sion  work  by  new  missionaries,  are 


an  added  charm  to  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  book. 

But  the  book  is  more  than  a 
biography  or  autobiography;  it  is 
a  record  of  God’s  dealings  with  His 
people  in  Wenchow.  There  is  a 
plain  record  of  the  faithful  work 
of  His  servants  and  an  inspiring 
account  of  the  rewards  with  which 
God  crowned  their  labours. 

The  subjects  of  the  different 
chapters  are  passages  of  Scriptures 
on  which  the  matter  of  the  chapter 
gives  an  appropriate  and  practical 
exposition.  So  that  the  reader  is 
led  to  look  upon  what  is  told  as 
the  wo i  k  of  the  Lord  rather  than 
man. 

Mr.  Stott,  and  Mr.  Jackson  who 
assisted  Mr.  S.,  arrived  at  Wen¬ 
chow  November,  18G7;  three  months 
were  spent  in  fruitless  endeavors  to 
secure  a  house  until  “a  man  of 
some  influence,  who  had  brought 
himself  to  despair  by  opium-smok- 
ing  and  gambling,  offered  a  house,” 
into  which  Mr.  Stott  moved  “as 
quietly  as  possible,” 

When  the  crowd  came  to  turn 
him  out  and  had  battered  in  the 
gate  “  Mr.  Stott  came  out  and  stood 
before  them  and  said,  <  Yon  see  I 
am  a  lame  man  ;  if  I  wanted  to 
run  away  from  you  I  could  not; 
it  you  kill  me  you  will,  perhaps, 
get,  into  trouble;  if  you  let  me 
alone  you  will  fi„d  I  shall  do  yon 
no  harm  ;  anyhow  I  have  come  to 
stay.  They  were  taken  aback  by 
his  quiet,  strong  words,  and  con¬ 
tenting  themselves  by  throwing  a 
few  stones,  they  dispersed  and  left 
him  in  peace.”  Mr.  Stott  was  with¬ 
out  any  foreign  companion  till  Mrs. 
fc tofts  arrival. 

His  attempts  to  start  a  boys’ 
school  were  met  by  the  usual  sland¬ 
ers  and  opposition,  bnt  in  face  of 
ail  these  he  succeeded,  and  his  work 
in  toe  school  is  still  bearing  fruit 
The  account  of  Mrs.  Stott’s  la¬ 
bours  in  Chapter  3,  shows  that  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and 
a  so  mentions  some  of  the  trials  with 
the  stupidity  and  presumption  of 
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servants  which  are  familiar  to  all 
missionary  housekeepers. 

In  1872  Mrs.  Stott,  opened  a 
girls’  school,  requiring  the  pupils 
to  have  an  bound  feet  and  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  of  betrothal.  This  of 
course  meant  trouble  and  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  as  iu  the  case  of  the  boys’ 
school,  was  eventually  successful. 

The  Gospel  was  cariied  into  the 
country  rouud  about  not  only  by 
the  foreigners,  but  more  especially 
by  the  native  Christians,  and  even 
by  some  who  were  not  Christians. 
The  success  of  the  Gospel  brought 
with  it  persecutions;  and  these 
persecutions,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  aided  in  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  occur 
in  all  missionary  work  in  China, 
are  met  with,  and  the  ways  iu  which 
these  questions  were  answered  are 
interesting  and  instructive. 

One  case  is  given  at  length  of  a 
woman  who  was  called  upon  to 
face  the  question  of  performing  or 
not  performing  idolatrous  rites  in 
order  to  secure  her  share  of  the 
inheritance.  As  she  was  being 
carried  in  her  chair  to  attend  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  a  heathen 
relative  “she  was  greatly  perplex¬ 
ed  what  to  do,  and  could  only  say, 
‘God  help  me  to  glorify  Thee;’” 
arrived  at  the  place  she  boldly 
confessed  Christ  and  gave  np  all 
claim  to  the  property  (thongh  she 
was  the  nearest  relative)  and  left 
it  with  the  other  heirs  to  give  what 
they  thought  right,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  she  and  her  son 
would  be  forever  free  from  ances¬ 
tral  worship.  They  gave  her  the 
sixteenth  of  her  just  dues,  but  gave 
her  a  written  statement  “  that  at 
lief  decease  none  of  them  would 
interfere  with  her  funeral,  or  per¬ 
form  idolatrous  rites.” 

Another  case  mentioned  is  that 
of  a  woman  who  “was  very  poor, 
yet  had  a  joy  in  giving  to  the 
Lord.”  “  Day  by  day,  fro  n  her 
housekeeping  money,  she  would 
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put  aside  one  cash  for  God,”  One- 
half  her  small  earnings  were  given 
to  God.  One  New  Year’s  time 
Mrs.  Stott  was  urging  the  women 
to  greater  efforts  in  giving,  saying 
that  God  would  reward  their  self- 
denial,  and  turning  to  this  woman 
she  said  : 

“  Ah  Chang-na,  yon  are  one  of 
the  poorest  of  us,  yet  you  have 
given  to  God  this  year  more  than 
ever  before,  and  more  than  any  of 
the  others;  will  you  tell  ns  how 
God  has  dealt,  with  you  ;  has  it  been 
harder  for  you  to  pass  this  year 
than  formerly'?”  The  answer  was, 
“  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after 
paying  off  all  her  little  debts,  she 
had  one  dollar  left,”  and  she  said, 
“  Never  in  my  whole  life  have  I 
had  one  dollar  to  begin  the  New 
Year  with  before.” 

A  large  number  of  missionaries 
will  agree  with  what  is  said  con¬ 
cerning  lawsuits  ; — It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  in  every  case  where  a 
lawsuit  has  been  necessary  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  Gospel  has  been  the 
result.  We  have  always  found  it 
better  for  both  Christians  and 
heathen  to  settle  disputes  in  a 
friendly  way  out,  of  court.” 

In  1887  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stott  went 
to  England  on  account  of  his  health. 
He  was  very  ill  by  the  time  they 
reached  England.  “Night  and 
day  he  sat  iu  patient  suffering  for 
a  year  and  eight  months,  although 
for  most  of  that  time  he  was  able 
to  go  about.”  Change  of  scene 
and  climate  were  tried ;  but  all 
failed,  till  he  was  taken  home  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1889.  His  patiepce 
in  suffering  and  triumph  in  death 
bore  testimony  to  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  as  surely  as  his  labors 
in  China. 

In  November,  1889,  Mrs.  Stott 
returned  to  China,  and  the  account 
of  her  voyage  shows  that  kindness 
and  considerateness  to  missionaries 
are  not  always  wanting  on  the  part 
of  ship  officers,  and  that  they  are 
duly  appreciated. 
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The  latter  part  of  the  book  shows 
how  faithfully  and  effieiently  Mrs. 
Stolt  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  try¬ 
ing  position  until  her  health  broke 
down,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
return  to  England  in  September, 
1895.  This  part  of  the  book  is 
enriched  by  the  fact  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  work  and  country 
come  for  the  most  part  from  the 
letters  and  diaries  of  young  mis¬ 


sionaries  new  to  the  work,  but  full 
of  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  of 
the  labours  of  their  older  traveling 
companion.  It  is  saddened  by  the 
account  of  the  terrible  blow  which 
fell  upon  the  mission  when  the 
cholera  in  ten  days  deprived  the 
station  of  three  foreign  mission¬ 
aries,  besides  carrying  off  one 
foreign  child  and  five  natives. 

J.  N.  B.  S. 
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Those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  Dr.  Stearns’  Bible  Read¬ 
ings  during  his  stay  in  Shanghai, 
and  also  in  other  places,  will 
always  feel  thankful  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  listening  to  his  clear  and 
vivid  expositions  of  the  Book. 
The  Doctor  did  not  speak  very 
respectfully  of  commentators,  but 
this  may  have  been  from  modesty, 
for  his  readings  and  expositions 
would  make  an  interesting  and 
valuable  eommeutary. 

#  *  # 

In  what  he  said  on  the  subject 
of  commentaries  and  commentators 
the  good  Doctor  fell  into  a  very 
common  error,  in  that  he  gave  his 
countenance  to  the  presumption  of 
those  who  assume  that  they  alone 
have  the  mind  of  the  Spi lit,  and 
who  act  as  though  a  knowledge  of 
the  original  tongues,  and  the  laws 
of  interpretation,  were  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Word  of  God. 

*  *  * 

It  is  true  that  there  are  those  who 
trust  too  much  to  their  own  reason 
and  knowledge  when  they  under¬ 
take  to  explain  the  Scriptures, 
but  they  are  found  among  lay  evan¬ 
gelists  and  givers  of  Bible  Readings 
as  well  as  among  ordained  minis¬ 
ters  and  writers  of  commentaries. 
Presumption  is  rarely  ever  found 


among  men  of  extensive  learning  ; 
it  usually  accompanies  ignorance 
or  half  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  very 
often  the  case  that  those  who  cry 
out  most  against  commentators  are 
most  indignant  when  others  decline 
to  accept  their  comments. 

*  #  * 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  under¬ 
taken  to  prepare  a  commentary  on 
the  Bible,  or  on  any  portion  of  it, 
is  evidence  that  he  desires  to  make 
the  meaning  of  the  Word  clearer, 
and  the  man  who  understands  the 
language  in  which  the  Book  was 
written  is  less  likely  to  miss  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  than  the  man 
who  has  to  depend  upon  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  uninspired  men.  The  fact 
that  a  man  has  studied  theology, 
and  has  a  systematic  arrangement, 
of  the  doctrines  (teaching)  of  the 
Word,  viewed  as  a  whole  and  in 
their  relations  one  to  the  other, 
does  not  unfit  him  from  knowino- 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  when  he 
meets  a  difficult  passage.  In  fact 
an  acquaintance  with  systematic 
theology,  founded  as  it  should  be 
on  the  Bible,  is  au  important  and 
necessary  aid  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Book.  It  does  not  compel 
a  man  to  wrest  the  Scriptures  to 
suit  his  own  views,  but  rather 
prevents  it  and  enables  him  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions. 
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It  stands  to  reason  that  the  man 
of  learning  and  habits  of  investiga¬ 
tion  who  seeks  in  and  by  the  gui¬ 
dance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  know 
His  mind,  will  be  more  likely  to 
reach  a  correct  conclusion  than  one 
who  has  no  more  of  the  Spirit  and 
less  of  the  learning.  There  is  a 
learning  which  iguores  and  even 
despises  the  Holy  Spirit;  such 
learning  can  never  attain  to  the 
truth,  but  it  is  a  mistaken 
and  un-Christian  assumption  that 
commentators,  as  a  class,  are  proud 
arrogant  scholars,  for  the  large 
majority  have  been  men  of  devout 
minds  who  have  brought  their 
stores  of  learning  and  applied 
them  to  opening  up  the  hidden 
things  of  God.  While  therefore 
we  should  go  direct  to  the  Word 
for  light,  and  should  take  it  as 
our  last  appeal,  we  ought  never 
to  despise  the  help  which  we 
may  receive  from  commentaries, 
whether  written  or  oral,  whether 
prepared  by  the  theological  pro¬ 
fessor  or  the  evangelical  Bible 
reader. 

*  *  * 

In  the  October  (1892)  issue  of 
the  RilCORDER  (p.  488)  we  drew 
attention  to  the  scope  and  success 
of  the  Chinese  Book-lending  As¬ 
sociation  in  Canton.  From  a 
paragraph  in  this  month’s  Mission¬ 
ary  News  department  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Chinese  Tract  Society  are 
stepping  out  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  on  somewhat  different  lines, 
as  evidently  the  work  of  book¬ 
lending  will  be  done  gratuitously. 
We  tr  ust  much  success  will  attend 
this  new  undertaking.  The  idea, 
and  the  methods  of  carrying  it  out, 
are  simple  ;  but  we  feel  confident 
the  influences  for  good  will  be 
far  reaching.  In  all  probability 
this  book-lending  system  will  awak¬ 
en  an  interest  in  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  and  we  trust  a  desire  for 
further  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth. 
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In  our  Missionary  News  depart¬ 
ment  will  also  be  found  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  new  pictures  issued  by  the 
Chinese  Tract  Society.  These  are 
meant  “  to  fill  the  vacant  places  on 
walls  where  idolatrous  pictures,  etc., 
have  been  removed.”  We  welcome 
this  new  departure,  and  trust  it  will 
lead  to  the  reproduction  in  colors 
of  some  of  the  Scripture  pictures 
which  adorn  the  walls  of  many  a 
home  in  Western  lands.  There  is 
a  growing  need  for  such  pictures 
to  take  the  place  of  the  absurd 
and  frequently  objectionable  things 
which  are  often  found  in  t.he  homes 
of  native  Christians.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  ahead  of  the  Protest¬ 
ants  in  this  respect. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  bear 
that  a  new  book  will  soon  be  issued, 
entitled  “Eye-gate,”  or  the  value  of 
native  art  in  the  mission  field,  with 
special  reference  to  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  China.  We  understand  the 
author  is  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Han-cliong, 
and  we  look  forward  with  interest 
to  hearing  his  experiences  and 
opinions  in  the  matter  of  pictures 
in  the  mission  field. 

»  *  * 

We  would  draw  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  communication  from 
Dr.  Noyes  on  page  391.  We  know 
of  another  brother  who  has  spent 
his  spare  moments  in  recent  years 
in  preparing  a  concordance  of  the 
New  Testament.  Last  year  we 
drew  attention  to  the  utmost 
importance,  in  this  time  of  great 
and  growing  demand  for  Christian 
literature,  of  avoiding  overlapping 
or  unnecessary  and  simultaneous 
working  along  similar  lines,  and 
we  would  again  ask  :  Is  anything 
being  done  by  the  Christian 
Literature  Permanent  Committee 
appointed  by  the  General  Mission¬ 
ary  Conference  of  1890  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  plans  to 
secure  a  harmonious  working  to¬ 
gether  of  all  literary  effort  1 
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CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOUR  NOTES. 

“The  Tenth  Legion,”  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  Endeavourers  and  others 
pledging  to  give  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  their  income  to  God, 
recently  started  by  the  United 
Society,  now  has  1200  members. 


A  Baptist  Christian  Endeavour 
Society  in  Scotland  lias  a  committee 
that  makes  it  its  duty  to  go  from 
house  to  house  and  read  sermons 
to  the  sick  and  aged  prevented 
from  attending  public  worship, 

There  are  now  4482  C.  E. 
Societies  in  Great  Britain. 

Ireland  now  reports  150  C.  E. 
Societies.  Ulster  County  has 
112  Societies. 

A  Christian  Endeavour  Society 
has  been  formed  at  the  head-quart¬ 
ers  of  Balliugton  Booth's  American 
Volunteers. 

A  C.E.  Society  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  Borne. 

The  C.  E.  Union  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  Cal,,  has  prepared  pledge 
cards  for  bicyclists.  There  is 
space  for  five  signers,  each  of  whom 
promises  not  to  ride  for  pleasure  on 
the  Lord’s  day. 

The  Y.  P.  S  C.  E.  Prayer  Meet- 
ing  Topics  and  Daily  Readings 
have  been  admirably  translated 
into  Chinese  by  Dr.  Faber.  Every 
subject  stands  out  clear  and  distinct 
by  itself,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  not  only  to 
Endeavourers'  as  such,  but  to  the 
whole  Christian  Church  in  China. 
We  anticipate  for  the  edition  a 


speedy  sale.  Price  $2.00  per  100 
copies,  Presbyterian  Mission  Press, 
Shanghai. 

Associate  pledge  cards  have  been 
prepared,  and  can  be  had  at  the 
Mission  Press. 

James  Ware, 

General  Secretary. 


THE  ANTI-OPIUM  LEAGUE. 

The  Provisional  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  calls  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Anti-opium  League  at  Shanghai,  ori 
Thursday,  the  23rd  September,  at 
three  o’clock  p.m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  organization. 

The  Local  Committees  in  the 
various  cities  are  specially  request¬ 
ed  to  be  present. 

These  Committees  will  also  please 
send  as  delegates  representatives 
from  their  localities  who  may  be 
present  in  Shanghai  at  that  time. 

TheExecutive  Committee  requests 
that  from  the  centres  where  there 
is  no  Local  Committee  that  some 
one  attend  the  meeting  and  sit  as 
a  full  member,  with  the  view  of 
organization  on  his  return  home. 

This  business  meeting  will  be 
presided  over  till  the  election  of 
permanent  officers  by  Rev.  J.  N. 
Hayes,  Chairman  of  the  Provisional 
Executive  Committee. 

At  5.30  p.m.  a  public  meeting 
will  be  held  in  behalf  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  League. 

Early  in  the  fall  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  a  pamphlet,  “  American 
Doctors  on  the  Effects  of  the  Use  of 
Opium  on  the  Chinese.”  Questions 
will  be  mailed  at  an  early  day,  to 
which  direct  answers  may  be  given, 
or  the  answers  may  be  embodied  in 
the  paper  sent  in.  These  papers 
are  to  be  addressed  to  Dr.  W.  H. 
Park,  Soochow. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  A.  O.  L.  is 
Dr.  D.  Duncan  Main,  Hangchow. 
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Friends  of  the  cause  may  com¬ 
municate  with  this  officer  at  any 
time,  as  funds  will  be  needed  for 
printing  the  papers  from  time  to 
time  issued  by  the  League. 

Hampden  C.  DuBose, 

Sec.,  Provisional  Executive  Committee 
Anti-Opium  League. 

THE  CHINESE  TRACT  SOCIETY’S 

new  pictures. 

To  fill  the  vacant  places  on  walls 
■where  idolatrous  pictures,  etc.,  have 
been  removed,  the  Chinese  Tract 
Society  has  printed  the  following 
cuts  on  foreign  paper  - 

The  Flight  into  Egypt,  Jesus 
feeding  the  Multitude,  Jesus 
blessing  Little  Children.  The  Good 
Samaritan,  Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s  and  to  God 
the  Things  that  are  God’s.  Jesus 
teaching  the  Samaritan  Woman, 
A  Cert  ain  Poor  Widow  threw  in 
two  Mites,  Jesus  preaching  on  the 
Mount,  the  Sea  and  Village  of  Ga¬ 
lilee,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  Mount 
Tabor,  The  Well  at  Nazareth,  The 
City  of  Tyre,  Holborn  Viaduct,  A 
Street  in  Bombay,  Windsor  Castle, 
'The  American  Tract  Society’s 
House,  Basle,  Florence,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Railroad  Bridge  and  Telegraph 
Wires. 

The  set  of  twenty-two  pictures 
for  twenty  cents,  sis  sets  for  one 
dollar,  net. 

Please  send  all  orders  to  the 
Mission  Press,  Shanghai. 

The  Chinese  Tract  Society  is 
ready  to  furnish,  ftee  of  expense, 
a  Record  Book  and  a  set  of  books 
of  one,  or  two,  or  three  kinds,  to 
any  one  who  will  undertake  to  lend 
them  under  the  following  rules. 

There  are  three  sets  of  books: — 
(1st)  For  youth,  (2nd)  for  Christians, 
(3rd)  for  non-Christians. 

Regulations. 

1.  An  entry  is  to  be  made  in  the 
Record  Book  at.  the  time  the  book 
is  lent,  giving  the  date  and  the 
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name  and  residence  of  the  borrower  • 
when  the  book  is  returned  the  date 
should  be  entered. 

2.  The  books  are  ordinarily  to 
be  returned  or  renewed  within  a 
week. 

3.  The  books  must,  be  properly 
cared  for,  and  an  effort  made  to 
secure  their  regular  return, 

4.  The  Record  Book  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Society  when  an 
application  is  made  for  a  new  sup¬ 
ply  or  when  it  is  no  longer  required. 

5.  If  the  books  ordered  for  this 
purpose  are  put  to  any  other  use 
they  should  be  paid  for  at  catalogue 
prices. 

6.  A  report,  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Society  by  the  person  ordering  the 
books,  at  the  end  of  June  and 
December,  giving  the  number  of 
times  the  books  have  been  lent  ;  the 
number  of  persons  using  them  ; 
number  on  hand  in  good  condition 
and  any  encouraging  facts, 


THREE  CONFERENCES  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS  IN  CHINA. 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  Worley,  Ph.  D., 
M.  E  .M.,  Foochow. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  holidays 
of  nearly  a  month,  notwithstanding 
the  disagreeable  weather,  is  found 
to  be  most  advantageous  for  meet¬ 
ings  to  deepen  spiritual  life  among 
Christian  Workers.  Three  such 
meetings  were  held  during  the 
recent  New  Year  season,  viz.,  in 
Ming-chiang,  Hok-chiang  and  Foo¬ 
chow.  At  the  first  there  were  in 
attendance  nearly  two  hundred, 
about  seventy  of  whom  were  workers 
and  the  remainder  members  of  the 
local  church.  At  the  second  there 
were  about  seventy  present,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  workers  and 
office  bearers;  and  at  the  last  the 
attendance,  especially  at  night,  was 
about  three  hundred,  among  whom 
were  a  good  many  students. 

The  conferences  lasted  from  three 
to  five  days,  There  were  three 
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public  meetings  daily,  and  during 
the  intervals  little  groups  met  for 
prayer,  testimony  and  Bible  study. 

I  never  saw  people  so  utterly  aban¬ 
don  themselves  to  heart  examination 
and  seeking  the  in-filling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Sometimes  the  meet¬ 
ings  would  last  four  hours,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  leader  tried 
several  times  to  close.  At  such  times 
a  half  dozen  or  more  would  rise 
at  once  and  desire  to  speak  or  re¬ 
quest  prayer  for  some  friend.  After 
a  season  of  prayer  the  speaking 
would  be  resumed  with  increased 
animation.  The  testimonies  were 
always  to  the  point,  telling  of 
urgent  need  or  deep  joy. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  felt 
that  conviction  for  sin  was  not 
deep  enough  among  the  Chinese ; 
and  that  many  who  have  given  up 
their  idols  have  not  a  real  ex¬ 
perience  of  salvation ;  and  that 
many  of  the  workers  have  not 
received  the  anointing  from  above. 


But  at  all  these  conferences  deep 
sorrow  for  sin,  joy  in  the  experience 
of  forgiveness  and  anointing  for 
service  were  marked  characteristics. 
Some  testified  that  for  many  years 
they  had  been  cold  and  indifferent ; 
but  now  they  had  been  reclaimed, 
and  henceforth  would  live  and  work 
for  .Jesus.  A  local  preacher,  Lan 
Ding-gi,  who  had  been  appointed 
last°conference,  was  so  discouraged 
because  the  Catholics  had  led  away 
nearly  all  the  members,  wanted  to 
give  up  his  appointment  and  secure 
a  place  as  teacher  of  Chinese  in  the 
theological  school.  But  the  Lord 
led  him  into  such  a  rich  experience 
he  gladly  went  back  to  his  work, 
and  with  a  triumphant  faith  for  a 
glorious  year.  And  he  was  only 
one  among  many  discouraged  work¬ 
ers  who  had  a  divine  expectation 
of  victory  begotten  within  their 
souls  during  these  meetings. 

The  Holy  Ghost  was  present 
in  power  at  every  service,  but  two 
or  three  times  the  effect  was  ex¬ 
traordinary,  the  whole  assembly 
being  moved  to  tears  of  penitence 


or  sorrow  for  the  lost,  or  to  shouts 
of  joy  over  sins  forgiven.  To  see  a 
congregation  of  nearly  two  hundred 
shouting,  shaking  hands,  clasping 
each  other  in  arms,  clapping  hands; 
and  again  for  more,  than  an  hour 
at  a  time  on  tlveir  knees  weeping 
and  praying  most  earnestly  for 
unsaved  friends,  is  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  sceptical  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  Gospel  on  the  Chinese,  and 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  make 
optimists  out  of  many  pessimists 
and  enthusiastic  missionary  workers 
out  of  many  who  care  little  for  the 
ascending  Lord’s  command  to  dis- 
ciple  all  nations* 

One  night  between  the  verses 
of  the  closing  hymn,  after  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  great  rejoicing,  some  one 
shouted,  “Let  us  make  three  taber¬ 
nacles  ;  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for 
Moses,  and  one  for  Elias.  ’  At  the 
end  of  the  next  verse  the  leader 
said,  “No,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  mountain,  hut  must 
go  down  and  help  the  struggling 
millions  below.”  This  indicated 
the  subject  for  the  next  morning  s 
service,  which  was  based  on  the 
incident  of  the  child  possessed  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb  spirit  and  the 
feeding  the  multitude  with  a  few 
loaves  and  fishes.  The  sad  and 
hopeless  condition  of  men  without 
Christ  was  portrayed ;  and  the 
Christian’s  duty  toward  them  and 
the  need  of  full  consecration  and 
fasting  and  prayer  were  enforced. 

At  the  close  a  student  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  weeping,  so 
it  was  difficult  to  understand  him, 
arose  and  said  the  Lord  had  laid  a 
great  burden  upon  bis  soul  for  the 
perishing  thousands  of  his  native 
countiy.  With  piteous  cries  he 
and  others  earnestly  prayed  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  workers  in  that  county. 
Without  rising  one  after  another 
requested  prayer  for  parents,  wife, 
brothers  and  sisters  who  were  un¬ 
saved.  A  missionary  who  has 
several  near  relatives  unconverted 
requested  prayer  for  them.  The 
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wlmle  congregation  remained  on 
their  knees  weeping  and  praying 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  most 
of  the  time  many  were  prayiucr 
audibly  at  once.  Such  a  burden  of 
prayer  as  was  laid  upon  that  com¬ 
pany  I  had  never  witnessed. 

The  result  of  these  meetings  en¬ 
courages  us  more  than  everything 
else.  For,  in  proportion  as  people 
are  concerned  for  the  salvation  of 
others,  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
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be  used  in  that  very  work.  For 
two  or  three  years  we  have  observ¬ 
ed  with  joy  the  growth  of  this 
spirit,  but  never  before  has  it  been 
manifested  on  such  a  scale.  And 
now  that  the  meetings  have  been 
closed  several  weeks  we  are  glad 
to  note  that  it  lias  assumed  a  prac¬ 
tical  form  in  regular  missionary 
work  by  ma  .y  who  had  formerly 
been  indifferent. 


i'mri)  of  Starts  in  %  Jfar  €ust 


June,  1897. 

— The  S.  S.  Aden  wrecked  od  a 
reef  ofFSocotra.  The- survivors  (40)  were 
taken  from  the  wreck  by  the  Government 
S.  S.  Mayo  on  the  26th.  The  following 
missionaries  are  among  the  missing  :  Mrs. 

R.  Smyth  {nee  Stanley)  and  infant,  C.  M. 

S. ,  Ningpo  ;  Misses  F.  M.  Lloyd  and  E. 
Weller,  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Foochow  ;  Mrs. 
.1.  S.  Collins  and  two  children,  C.  M.  S.« 
Foochow. 

July,  1897 . 

2nd. — Mohammedan  riots  in  Calcutta. 
12th. — Achinese  pirates,  embarked  as 
passengers  on  the  S.  S.  Pegu,  killed 
Capt.  Ross,  the  mate,  three  of  the  crew 


and  several  passengers  and  escaped  with 
over  #15,000. 

21st-22nd. — Severe  thunderstorm  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  in  Shanghai.  30  native 
houses  collapsed,  two  men  killed  and 
several  others  injured.  During  the 
storm  the  electric  lights  in  the  settlement 
suddenly  went  out  for  a  few  seconds. 
Electric  bells  and  telephones  in  many 
houses  were  thrown  out  of  order. 

27th. — Mr.  A.  P.  Happer,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Customs,  Newch warsg,  and  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  A.  P.  Happer,  missionary 
at  Canton,  died  of  hydrophobia,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  bite  received  on  the  18th  of 
December  last.  Mr.  Happer  had  been  to 
Saigon  for  treatment  by  Pasteur  method. 


IHissioitm  Jmirnul. 


BIRTHS. 

At  Tnngehow,  Shantung,  on  24th  June, 
the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  M.  Hayes,  of 
a  son. 

At  Kia-ting,  Szechuen,  27th  June,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  J.  Endicott,  B.A.,  Cana¬ 
dian  Methodist  Mission,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Shanghai,  3rd  July,  the  wife  of  T.  C. 
Britton,  Southern  Baptist  Mission, 
U.  S.  A.,  of  a  son. 

At  Jin-jow,  N.  Kin-ehou,  Manchuria, 
on  the  15th  instant,  the  wife  of  T.  L. 
Brander,  M.B.,  C.M.,  of  a  daughter. 

At  Ta-ku-tang,  ou  July  23rd,  the  wife  of 
Hr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  ©f  a  son. 

DEATHS, 

At  Hongkong,  8th  July,  Rev.  W.  Diet, 
rich,  of  the  Rhenish  Mission. 


At  Karuizawa,  Japan,  om  25th  July,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Lacy  L.  Little,  S, 
Presbyterian  Mission. 

DEPARTURES. 

From  Shanghai,  3rd  July,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Drummond  and  child,  Miss  Morton, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Garritt  and 
child,  American  Presbyterian  Mission  ; 
Miss  Rankin,  Master  Hearn,  Rev. 
B.  D.  Lucas,  Am.  Methodist  Epis. 
Mission  (South),  for  U.  S.A. 

From  Shanghai,  July  17th,  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Thomtson  and  child,  C.  I.  M.,  for 
Australia. 

From  Shanghai,  24th  July,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  J  A.  Silsby  and  family,  Miss 
Coodal  and  Rev.  H.  V.  Noyes,  D.D, 
Am.  Presby.  Mission,  for  U.  S.  A. 

Ffuui  Shanghai,  .Inly  24th,  Ur.  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  0.  I.  Mission,  for 
England. 


SHANGHAI. 

Sole  Hgent  in  tbe  East 
for  tbe  Celebrated 

ESTEY  ORGAN. 


Certain  of  these  Organs  have  been  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to  withstand 
the  exigencies  of  the  moist  climate  of  India,  China,  etc.,  and  the  success  obtained 
is  most  satisfactory.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  mission¬ 
ary  fields,  and  the  Estey  Company  have  arranged  for  SPECIALLY  LOW  PRICES 
TO  MISSIONARIES.  They  art  sold  by  this  Agency  at  those  prices. 


EDWARD  EVANS. 

The  missionary 

Home 

and  Ageney, 


Gbe  11-lew  <i.  C.  Organ  baa  just  been  brought  out. 


In  walnut  or  oak  case. 

Three  aiul  one  half 
octaves,  one  set  of 

reeds. 

Price  $17.50  Gold. 


Can  be  taken  down 
and  packed  in  small 
compass  with  perfect 
ease  by  simply  taking 
out  a  couple  of  screws 
on  each  side. 


the;  fotdinq  organ  in  two  styles. 


Style  1. 

Three  and  a  half  octaves,  one  set  reeds. 
Price  $28.75  Gold. 


Open. 


Style  2. 

$  Four  octaves,  two  sets  reeds  throughout, 


four  stops. 


AND 


THE  “  ACCLIMATISED”  ORGAN. 

Five  octaves.  Thirteen  stops,  in  neat  polished  oak  or  walnut  case.  A 
magnificent  instrument,  equal  to  any  church  organ  in  capacity.  Price  $  90  Cold. 

[See  other  side. ] 


31usic-stools ,  Hair-seat,  or  Hard-wood  Tops,  Revolving  Screw,  price  $3.7o  each. 
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BAGSTER’S  PUBLICATIONS  :— 

“DAILY  LIGHT,”  Morning  and  Evening  Texts,  from  45  cents  per 
volume  to  $3.00  each  ;  also  in  sets  in  a  case,  at  various  prices. 

“Daily  Light,”  Birthday  Books. 

Bunyau’s  ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  Taylor’s  Holy  Living,  and  Keble’s 

Christian  Year,  cloth  .  45  cents  each. 

TEACHERS’  BIBLES,  assorted  styles  and  bindings. 

Greek  Testament  and  Lexicon,  cloth...  ...  ...  90  ,,  ,, 

Hudson’s  Greek  Concordance  ,,  ...  ...  ...2.85 


0 


PARTRIDGE’S  PUBLICATIONS 

Victoria :  Her  Life  and  Reign,  by  A.  E.  Knight, 
trations  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Child  reu  s  Illustrated  books  ...  ...  ...  at  55  cents 

‘  Bible  Stories.’  1  Holiday  Hours.’  ‘  Mirth  and  Joy,’  at  $1.75 
‘Dogs  and  their  Doings.’  ‘  Brought  to  Jesus.’  ‘  Story  of  J 


‘  Sunshine  for  Showery  Days,’ etc. 
TABLET  TEXT  CARDS,  a  larg  e  assortment. 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  REWARD  CARDS. 
BIRTHDAY  CARDS  AND  TEXT  BOOKS. 


numerous  illus- 
...  $1.75 

each, 
each, 
esus.’ 
all  at  $1.30  each. 


J.  NISBET  &  Co.’s  PUBLICATIONS : 

Works  of  Andrew  Murray. 

‘Divine  Indwelling,’ new 
Miss  Havergal’s  Books 
MOODY’S  “  Colportage  Library” 


‘  Pleasure  and  Profit  of  Bible  Study.’  ‘  Prevailing  Prayer.’  ‘Secret 
of  Power,’  and  for  Children  : — 

‘Gospel  Pictures  and  Story  Sermons.’  ‘The  Good  Shepherd.’  Probable 
Sons.’  ‘Nobody  Loves  Me.’ 

Also  SECOND-HAND:—/  have  just  had  several  parcels  of  Books 

sent  me  for  sale,  of  which  a  list  will  be  sent  o‘n  application ;  it 
includes  : — 

Parker’s  Peoples’  Bible,  new,  uncut,  13  vols. 

Legge’s  Classics,  vols.  1  and  2. 

Williams’  Dictionary.  Geikie’s  Life  of  Christ.  Chinese  Charac¬ 
teristics. 

China’s  Millions,  bound  and  unbound  vols. 

‘  Missionary  Review,’  vols. 

Chinese  Recorder,  1882  to  1888,  bound  and  unbound. 

Also,  a  Magic  Lantern  with  a  dozen  Colored  Scripture  scenes. 

A  Coin  Collection,  652  varieties: — German,  Roman,  Greek,  Chinese, 
etc. 

A  ‘Crandall’  Type  Writer,  equal  to  new. 

Two  ‘Kodaks,’  $11.00  and  $9.00. 


N  B. — I  take  books  in  band  for  sale, 
advertising,  etc. 


Commission  ten  per  cent,  whicli  covers 

EDWARD  EVANS, 

1,  2  and  3  Seward  Road. 


z 
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60  cents. 

40  cents  and  60  „ 

...  25  cents  each. 


z 
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NEW-METHOD  CHINESE  READER 
FOR  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 


BY  REV.  A.  G.  JONES, 


English  Baptist  Mission,  Shantung. 

The  Principles  op  the  Book. — It  recognizes  that  a  revolution  in 
the  mode  of  Christians  learning  Chinese  is  necessary.  That  rote  learning 
injures  the  mind  and  wastes  the  time  needed  for  other  things.  That 
the  vernacular  New  Testament  should  be  the  basis  of  acquirement  and 
instruction,  not  Confucian  books.  That  thus  the  time  of  the  poor  is 
best  economized.  That  thus  the  child’s  progress  is  easily  tested,  and 
payment  by  results  gradually  made  possible.  That  girls  can  be  taught 
equally  well  on  this  plan.  That  the  antiquated  ideas  of  the  ordinary 
teacher  cannot  overrule  our  introduction  of  a  proper  method  of  intel¬ 
ligently  learning  about  2,300  common  N.  T.  characters  to  begin. 

The  book  does  not  need  a  highly  educated  teacher  to  use  it,  the 
material  being  given  under  each  character.  Full  particulars  how  to  use 
the  book  are  given  in  the  introduction. 

Price  $ 17  per  100  copies. 


For  sale  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  Sljangljai. 


L.  VEAED  &  CO., 
CljMmmncier,  ffSatrb  mrtr  Cinch  Slithers, 

JEWELLERS  AND  OPTICIANS, 

36,  1ST  1ST  1 TST  (3-  ROAD, 


GENERAL  FANCY  GOODS,  TOYS  AND  PERFUMERY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


INVALID  REQUISITES  @vs 

a/®  {f  INFANT’S  FOODS, 


Valentine  Meat  Juice. 

John  Wyeth’s  Beef  Juice. 

Brand’s  Essence  of  Beef. 

Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat. 

Bovril. 

Bovril  Wine. 

Beef  Iron  and  Wine. 

John  Wyeth’s  and  Burroughs  Wellcome’s. 
Armour’s  Vigoral. 

Mellin’s  Food. 

Allen  and  Hanbury’s  Infant  Food. 

Benger’s  Food. 

Ridge’s  Food. 

Carnrick’s  Food. 


FOR  SALE 

s4t  a  tiery  'fteadonaMe  9*riee 

BY  THE 

SHANGHAI  DISPENSARY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ANCIENT  CHURCH  HISTORY 

%k.  A  fti 

BY  ID.  Z.  SHEFFIELD,  ID. ID. 

From  the  Foundation  of  the  Christian  Church  to  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great ,  A.  D.  590. 

This  History  is  not  a  translation,  but  is  drawn  from  standard 
Church  Histories,  chief  use  having  been  made  of  SchafFs  Church 
History.  Though  necessarily  condensed,  the  most  important  facts 
of  history  are  given, — the  growth  of  the  Church, — the  conflicts  of 
the  Church  with  heathenism  without,  and  with  heretical  sects 
within, — the  outlines  of  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church. 

THE  STYLE  IS  EASY  WENLI,  LARGE,  CLEAR  TYPE. 

Four  vols.  in  Chinese  “t‘ao,”  $1.25. 

SOLD  BY  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS. 

The  period  from  A.  D.  59(Fto  1073,  Pope  Gregory  7th,  is  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  preparation. 

- on — — o> - 

«  SYSTEMATIC  *  THEOLOGY  * 

W  *£ 

BY  ID.  Z.  SHEFFIELD,  D.D. 

Yol.  1st.  Theological  Introduction. 

„  2nd.  Concerning  God. 

„  3rd.  Concerning  Man. 

„  4th.  Redemption  in  Christ. 

„  5th.  The  Future  Life. 

„  6th.  The  Church,  its  Creeds  and  Government. 

Two  additional  theological  essays,  one  on  Man’s  Nature  and 
one  on  Ancestral  Worship. 

This  treatise  is  the  result  of  class  work  in  a  Theological  School, 
is  easy  in  style,  and  it  is  hoped  sufficiently  comprehensive  in  range  of 
discussion  for  the  use  of  students  and  Christian  scholars  who  desire 
to  reach  greater  precision  of  thought  in  the  themes  of  revealed 
theology. 

The  six  volumes  are  in  Chinese  “t‘ao,”  $1.25. 

SOLD  BY  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS. 


Sheffield’s  Univeral  History  is  also  sold  at  the  Press. 


^fc/ioof  for  Hj/iinede  73/ind,  hefting. 


SPECIMEN  LINES. 


J 

\ 


J 


4th. — For  the  Blind.  Printed  in  black. 

5th. — For  Sight  Reading,  Lined  Braille. 

6th. — For  Sight  Reading.  Shorthand. 

7th.— For  Sight  Reading.  Joined  Shorthand. 

The  above  all  express  tone ;  the  latter  shows  how  words  are  often 
expressed  by  a  single  dash  —  contract  naturally. 

8th.— For  writing  Shorthand  without  tone;  but  which  may  also 
express  that  by  spacing. 

All  are  taught  by  one  Primer. 

The  Primer  itself  is  mnemonics  exemplified ;  one  day’s  study  may 
master  all,  and  then  the  memorizing  plan  remains  for  future  studies. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Over  twenty  years’  practice. 

See  also  notes  in  Triennial  Conference  Report  for  1893. 

Blind,  healthy  pupils,  boys  or  girls,  received  on  easy  terms  or  free, 
according  to  arrangement. 


Industries  taught : — 

Type  Work  for  Sight  Printing. 

,,  „  „  Blind.  Embossing. 

To  be  practical  Teachers  of  the  Sighted. 
Tuning,  Repairing  Harmoniums, 
etc.,  etc. 


Fluent  Reading  and  Writing — comparing  well  with  Sight  Reading. 
The  plan  is  universal  for  Mandarin — with  one  Version. 

Primers,  1st  Reading  Sheets,  Catechisms,  N.  T.  Parts,  Matt.,  Cor. 
in  large  and  small  type,  can  be  had  at  American  Presbyterian  Press, 
Shanghai,  or  by  applying  here. 


Peking,  Dec.,  1896. 


W.  H.  MURRAY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bright  Sparkling  Water. 


■^TATER  for  drinking  purposes  during  the  hot  season 
is  more  liable  to  be  polluted,  all  the  more  special 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  water  Filters.  It  is  advisable 
to  renew  the  Carbon  once  every  six  months. 

MAIGNEN'S  FILTRE  RAPIDE 

have  the  advantage  over  all  other  systems  of  filtering 
mediums,  that  they  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  the  inner  parts 
cleansed  and  the  Carbon  renewed,  so  that  for  a  small  extra 
expense  the  Filter  is  as  good  as  new. 

In  town  on  application  to  the  Agents  they  will  send 
their  own  men  to  fetch  the  Filters,  lending  one  of  their  own 
Filters  during  the  time  of  recharging. 

o  o  o 
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NAVAL  TAILOR,  CLOTHIER 

AND 

GENERAL  OUTFITTER. 
Opposite  the  American  Church, 

NO.  332,  BRO  ADWAT,  HONGKEW  . 


fee 

P 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Jfo to  School  ^Aysics 

IN  CHINESE. 

STEELE’S  POPULAR  PHYSICS, 

Translated  and  adapted  for  schools  in  China. 

3Bp  Dr.  a.  fl>.  parfcer. 

290  pages,  besides  40  pages  containing  241  photo-lithograph 
illustrations  and  12  pages  of  Glossary  of  Terms  in  English  and  Chinese — 
making  a  total  of  342  pages. 

Price  65  cents. 

FOR  SALE 

AT  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS. 


GOD  &  MAN  IN  THE  CHINESE  CLASSICS, 

A  SHORT  STUDY  IN  CHINESE  THEOLOGY. 

BY  RBY.  Jr  C.  H04RE,  M4A„ 

Now  published,  in  English  and  Chinese. 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS. 

English  Edition . 50  cents  per  copy. 

Chinese  „  . 5  „  „  „ 


CHANG  CHOW, 

NAVAL  TAILOR ,  CLOTHIER  A  GENERAL  OUTFITTER, 

Has  always  on  hand  a  larg-e  assortment  of 

TWEEDS  AND  NAVY-BLUE  CLOTHS,  &C. 

PRICES  ^YTOIDEI^A.'X’E:. 

Opposite  the  American  Church ,  Broadway ,  Hongkew ;  &  61 ,  Yokohama . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TWENTY-SIX  YEARS  OF  MISSIONARY 
WORK  IN  CHINA. 

366  Pages,  with  Eight  Illustrations. 

fibrs.  Stott,  of  Cbina  3nlattO  Mission,  Mencbow. 

PUBLISHED  BY  HODDER  AND  STOUGHTON,  LONDON. 

To  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  Shanghai. 

PEICE  $2.50. 


U  Ji  0  fft 

ANTI-FOOT-BINDING  TRACT. 

33  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Valuable  for  use  in  Mission  Girls’  Schools. 

BY 

REV.  SZ  TS-PING. 

$ 0.15  cents  per  copy ;  $12-00  per  100. 

SEND  ORDERS  TO 

PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS,  SHANGHAI. 


WILCK  AND  MIELEN HAUSEN, 

£8,  KMUCWG 

ARE  NOW  SHOWING  IN  THEIR 

TAILORING  DEPARTMENT 

A  VERY  EXTENSIVE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

*SE£SOI^BLE  I*  ir^TEOTES.* 

The  Gentlemen’s  Outfitting  Department  is  complete  with  every  Article  required  for  the  Season. 


ALL  GOODS  WILL  BE  SOLO  AT  EXTREMELY  MODERATE  PRICES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JL 
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fl  Chinese  and  English  Dictionary 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

RADICALS  AND  SUB-RADICALS. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition, 

Containing  12,650  Chinese  Characters. 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  BEST  AUTHORITIES 


BY 

Ip.  ipoletti, 

Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

FOR  SALE  AT  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS. 

Price  $3. 00. 


POCKET  DICTIONARY 

[chinese-english] 

AND  PEKING  SYLLABARY, 

IBY  CHAUirCEY  O-OOIDIK-ICCia:. 


« ip jj6  b00k  ia  invaluable  to  every  student  of  Chinese  in  the  North.  As  an 
index  to  Williams’  Dictionary  alone  it  is  worth  twice  its  cost.  Its  accuracy  as  a 
Pekingese  syllabary  renders  it  in  the  matter  of  tones  a  final  court  of  appeal  from 
the  pages  of  Stent  and  Williams.” 

Price,  paper  cover,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.25;  half-leather,  $1.50.  To  BE  HAD  OF 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  Shanghai;  Collins  &  Co.  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Bostwick, 
Tientsin  ;  Mr.  JaB.  McMullan,  Chefoo;  Mr.  P.  Kierulff,  Peking. 


RADICAL  INDEX  TO  THE  DICTIONARY. 


Price,  paper  covers,  $0.35;  cloth,  $0.50. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hitt  (ttltiiusc  Hract  (Society’s 

flEW  PICTURES. 

To  fill  the  vacant  places  on  walls  where  idolatrous 
pictures,  etc.,  have  been  removed, 

Cbe  Chinese  Cract  Society 

Has  printed  the  following  Cuts  on  Foreign  Paper:— 

The  Flight  into  Egypt,  Jesus  feeding  the  Multitude, 
Jesus  blessing  Little  Children,  The  Good  Samaritan,  Render 
to  Csesar  the  Things  that  are  Caesar’s  and  to  God  the 
Things  that  are  God’s,  Jesus  teaching  the  Samaritan 
Woman,  A  Certain  Poor  Widow  threw  in  two  Mites,  Jesus 
preaching  on  the  Mount,  The  Sea  and  Village  of  Galilee, 
Bethlehem,  Bethany,  Mount  Tabor,  The  'Well  at  Nazareth, 
The  City  of  Tyre,  Holborn  Viaduct,  A  Street  in  Bombay, 
Windsor  Castle,  The  American  Tract  Society’s  House,  Basle, 
Florence,  Washington,  Railroad  Bridge  and  Telegraph  Wires. 

The  set  of  twenty-two  pictures  for  twenty  cents, 
six  sets  for  one  dollar,  net. 


PLEASE  SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS,  SHANGHAI. 


3X TOW  READY-FOURTH  EDITION 


SYLLABIC  DICTIONARY 


G  n  IHI81  L  &  K  GUM  I 

ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  WU-FANG  YUEN  YIN, 

WITH  TIIE 

|h‘xnittitchttr<w  of  the  OTha meters  as  hcarb  m  $3ckmg,  Caittijn, 

Jlmog  anb  ^Itanghai 


By  S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS,  LL.D. 

PRICE  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS  PER  COPY. 

For  .sale  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  an  l  by  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Lt. 

/ILSO  BY  JI.  J.  BOSTOTICK,  7IE]WjSI]?. 

The  Korean  Repository. 


r,,-.  f  Rev.  "FT.  a.  Appenzklleiu 

Editors:-  |Rev  Q  H  J  ones. 

A  Monthly  Magazine  published  in  Seoul,  Korea.  Endeavours 
to  be  in  Korea  what  the  Chinese  Repository  was  in  China  for  so 
many  years — a  first  class  exponent  of  all  native  needs  and  interests. 
Annual  Subscription,  $3.00.  Postage  extra.  Subscribers  may 
[  send  their  names  to 

The  Manager,  KOREAN  REPOSITORY,  Seoul,  Korea, 

OR  TO 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  Shanghai. 


CHINESE  CHARACTERISTICS, 


BY  REV.  ARTHUR  SMITH. 


SIXTH  EDITION.  WITH  16  ORIGINAL  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Price  $3.00.  To  missionaries  $2.50. 
PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION  PRESS. 


From  the  Missionary  Herald ,  Boston,  Mass.  (Second  Notice). 

Y  e  are  moved  to  add  that  a  more  careful  reading  of  the  book  impresses  us 
deeply  with  its  great  value.  It  is  a  most  skilful  work  in  mental  and  spiritual 
anatomy.  Though  it  specially  concerns  the  Chinese,  yet  no  one  can  read  it  without 
perceiving  that  there  is  contained  in  it  also  a  subtle  analysis  of  man  in  general 
.  Mr.  Smith’s  dissection  of  Chinese  character  will  be  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  all  students  in  mental  and  moral  science  the  world  over. 


DOOLITTLE’S  VOCABULARY 


HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE 


WILL  be  found  useful  to  those  who  desire  to  increase  their 
knowledge  of  Chinese,  or  who  are  interested  in  Chinese 
Antiquities  and  other  matters  of  curiosity. 

Price  for  the  Two  Volumes, .  $5.00 


either  Volume,  . ‘  ...  .  .  3,00 

FOk  SALE  AT 


3,00 


THE  PRESBYTER!  \N  MISSION"  PRESS,  Shanghai, 
And  Rkv.  PI.  V.  NOYES,  Canton. 


A  NEW  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


TRANSLATED  BY 


Sanies  JBovb  Weal,  /n\2>. 

106  Leaves.  Full  Analytical  Tables. 


A  book  for  practical  use  in  laboratory.  Intended  for  use  by  classes 
in  High  Schools  and  Colleges  and  in  the  training  of  Medical  Students, 


Price  75  cents. 

For  Sale  at  Fresbyterian  Mission  Fress. 


Nov km her  ‘27,  1S97. 
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AMERICAN-CHINESE  EXPOSITION  BUILDING  TO  BE  ERECTED  AT  SHANGHAI— FROM  APPROVED  DESIGN. 

W.  W.  Boviugton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Architects. 


A  MODERN  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  FOR 
CHINA. 

A  new  star  of  tlie  first  magnitude  is  now  seen  in  tlie 
political  skies  of  China.  So  vast  lias  his  power  become, 
so  perfect  his  net- work  of  commanding  influence  in  court 
and  commercial  circles,  that  he  has  already  cast  the  great 
Li  Hung-Chang  into  partial  eclipse.  This  formidable  lu¬ 
minary  is  doubly  interesting.  Not  only  is  his  wonderful 
career  full  of  peculiar  and  dramatic  features,  that  never 
could  be  duplicated  outside  of  China,  but  lie  stands  to-day 
at  the  very  forefront  of  China’s  march  to  the  goal  of  mod¬ 
ern  enterprise  and  development. 

This  remarkable  leader  is  Slieng  Ta-Jen,  who  is  better 
known  in  his  own  laud  as  Slieng  Taotoi,  because  for  many 
years  lie  held  the  position  of  Taotoi,  or  governor  of  cus¬ 
toms,  at  the  great  cily  of  Tien  tsin.  Curiously  enough, 
too,  the  name  of  Slieng  has  been  closely  linked  during  his 
whole  career  with  tlie  name  of  Li  Ilung-Chang,  whom  he 
now  menaces  with  his  prestige.  During  the  T’ai-ping  re¬ 
bellion,  when  Li  Hung-Chang  was  Governor  of  Soo-chow, 
and  commanded  its  military  forces,  he  was  materially 
aided  in  a  financial  way  by  a  wealthy  banker  of  that  city 
named  Slieng.  Some  time  later,  when  Li  was  advanced 
to  the  powerful  post  of  Satrap  of  Tien-tsin,  and  became 
Grand  Secretary  and  Premier  of  tlie  Empire,  lie  gratefully 
remembered  bis  Soo-cliow  benefactor,  and  took  the  bank¬ 
er’s  son,  now  known  as  Slieng  Ta-Jen,  under  his  protecting 
wing. 

The  young  man  was  quick,  competent,  ambitious,  not 
heavily  handicapped  with  scruples,  and  rose  rapidly 
through  the  lower  grades  of  public  life  until,  twelve  years 
ago,  he  captured  the  lucrative  post  of  Taotoi  of  tlie  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chee-foo.  All  these  positions  in  China  go  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  Lady 


SHENG  TA-.TEN, 

Director-General  of  Chinese  Railroads. 


Li  in  this  emergency  befriended  Slieng  by  a  handsome 
loan,  which  lie  soon  repaid.  No  sooner  was  he  safely  in¬ 
trenched  as  Taotoi  than  lie  began  to  extend  liis  power  at  a 
rapid  gait.  He  sent  bis  deputies  forth  to  relieve  distress 
during  a  famine,  paying  little  attenlion  to  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  section  in  his  practical  benevolence.  He  better¬ 
ed  the  sanitary  conditions  by  clearing  out  streams  that  par¬ 
alleled  the  Yellow  River,  and  pursued  such  a  general  cru¬ 
sade  on  new  lines  that  rivals  looked  upon  him  with  alarm 
and  hatred,  the  more  so  because  the  powerful  Li  Hung- 
Chang  was  known  to  be  his  backer.  Undismayed  by  ene¬ 
mies,  the  young  reformer  extended  his  lines  of  power  in 
commercial  directions.  He  bought  a  silk-factorv,  rose  to 
the  head  of  the  Imperial  Telegraph  Company,  next  to  Li 
himself,  and  the  death  of  Tong  King-Sing  placed  him  in 
the  management  of  that  influential  lever  tlie  China  Mer¬ 
chants’  Steamship  Company.  Then  he  rose  to  the  still 
richer  post  of  customs  Taotoi  in  Tien  tsin,  grew  rapidly 
as  the  favored  protege  of  the  great  Chancellor,  and  came 
into  close  relations  with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  empire. 
Foreign  diplomats  liked  him,  for  Sheng  was  always  brill¬ 
iant,  adroit,  obliging  in  manner,  contrasting  favorably  with 
tlie  dictatorial,  brusque  airs  of  his  old  superior. 

It  was  thought  Slieng  Had  surely  reached  a  fatal  crisis 
in  his  career  during  the  calamitous  war  with  Japan. 
Power  drifted  temporarily  from  the  hands  of  Li  Hung- 
Chang,  and  his  close  friends  and  allies  were  regarded  as 
doomed  to  go  down  in  tlie  crash.  But  the  enemy  reck¬ 
oned  without  a  knowledge  of  Sheng’s  versatile  power  to 
“hedge ”  and  feather  his  nest.  Despite  some  rather  mal¬ 
odorous  military  speculations  in  tlie  matter  of  guns  and 
ammunition,  which  the  censors  traced  to  Sheng’s  office 
door,  tlie  agile  diplomat  weathered  the  storm  in  a  most 
mysterious  way.  His  wonderful  luck  remained  a  riddle 
until  it  was  learned  that  he  had  two  powerful  strings  to 
his  official  bow.  While  au  ally  of  Li  Hung-Chang,  lie 
bad  also  worked  into  the  good  graces  of  Li’s  formidable 
rival,  Weng  Tung-IIo.  This  august  personage  was  for¬ 
merly  tutor  of  tlie  Emperor,  and  is  now  the  most  power¬ 
ful  influence  at  court.  Weng  and  Slieng  were  natives  of 
the  same  city  Soo-chow,  and  to  this  convenient  friend¬ 
ship  Sheng  owed  his  political  salvation  in  those  cloudy 
days.  Finding  it  extremely  profitable  to  “make  unto 
himself  friends  of  the  mammon  ”  of  Li’s  old  adversaries, 
Slieng  proceeded  next  to  curry  favor  with  another  of  Li's 
long-standing  rivals,  tlie  great  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-Tung, 
to  whom  all  the  development  of  central  China  is  chiefly 
due.  This  granite  fortress  was  captured  by  Sheng’s 
adroit  methods  of  approach.  He  seems  by  instinct  to 
know  the  weak  points  in  every  big  Chinaman’s  armor, 
and  aims  with  a  keen  pair  of  eyes. 


It  so  happened  that  Chang  Chih-Tung  had  a  trouble¬ 
some  elephant  on  his  vice-regal  hands  in  the  shape  of 
some  iron-mines  and  a  foundry  near  Han  kow.  He  wanted 
to  unload,  and  here  was  tlie  seam  in  His  armor.  The  op¬ 
portune  moment  for  Slieng  to  play  his  cards  at  that  game 
arrived  while  Li  Hung-Chang  was  on  his  pleasure  junket 
around  the  globe.  He  went  to  Chang  and  magnanimous¬ 
ly  offered  to  buy  the  iron  elephant  at  a  fat  sum,  and  the 
only  slight  favor  lie  had  to  ask  by  way  of  return  was  that 
Chang  would  recommend  him  to  be  director-general  of 
all  the  railroads  of  China  included  in  the  new  schemes  of 
development.  Sheng  was  artistically  diplomatic  in  ac¬ 
cepting  Chang’s  well-known  views  about  railroad-build¬ 
ing,  sucli  as  exclusive  Chinese  shares  and  no  foreign 
money  except  by  way  of  loans.  The  compact  was  made. 
With  the  warm  support  of  tlie  imperial  tutor  and  the 
powerful  patronage  of  the  influential  Viceroy,  Sheng  lost 
no  time  in  besieging  t lie  court  at  Peking.  He  went,  lie 
saw,  he  conquered.  Obstacles  melted  away  before  the 
magic  of  his  combination  of  diplomacy  and  cash.  He 
captured  the  director-generalship  prize,  was  advanced  to 
a  position  where  he  can  memorialize  the  throne  direct, 
secured  sanction  for  starting  an  imperial  bank,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  fullest  authority  to  raise  funds  for  the  great 
railroad  plans,  chiefly  from  the  Chinese. 

Sheng  Ta-Jen,  therefore,  now  firmly  intrenched  in  pow¬ 
er,  in  the  prime  of  life,  about  fifty  years  old,  rich,  keen, 
fiercely  ambitious,  and  a  Talleyrand  in  his  methods,  is 
the  embodiment  of  China’s  progressive  policy.  Abso¬ 
lutely  in  control  of  the  empire’s  telegraph  and  steamship 
lines,  lie  now  becomes  autocrat  of  her  railroad  destiny  as 
well.  He  confronts  the  problem  of  railway  construction 
under  conditions  that  would  dishearten  any  man  of  less 
herculean  nerve  and  self-assurance.  He  was  obliged  to 
promise  the  Emperor  that  he  would  build  tlie  Han  kow 
road  with  Chinese  money  and  Chinese  labor,  provided  the 
government  Would  advance  10,000,000  taels.  In  order 
to  understand  this  peculiar  Chinese  puzzle  it  will  he  ne¬ 
cessary  to  first  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  railroad  pro¬ 


gramme,  and  then  mention  the  unique  conditions  under 
which  Sheng  has  this  miracle  to  perform. 

The  first  railway  China  ever  saw  was  a  short  one  of 
eighteen  miles  from  Shanghai  to  the  port  of  Woo-sung. 
It  was  the  work  of  Englishmen,  who  got  tired  of  lighter¬ 
ing  their  cargoes  to  Shanghai  over  the  Yang-tse  bar  at 
an  expense  greater  than  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
London  or  New  York.  They  asked  no  charter,  built  Hie 
road  in  1876,  and  ran  it  wiiliout  government  leave.  It 
was  short-lived.  A  very  powerful  influence  in  China  is 
exercised  by  tlie  fung-sbuy,  or  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
that  abominable  new  railroad,  it  was  discovered  by  tlie 
natives,  interfered  seriously  witli  tlie  movements  and  free¬ 
dom  of  these  worthy  spirits.  Tlie  authorities  were  noti¬ 
fied  of  this  sacrilege  on  tlie  part  of  the  English  residents, 
and  the  rails  were  torn  up.  Just  what  sort  of  compro¬ 
mise  was  made  with  tlie  spirits  of  the  dead  is  not  known, 
hut  the  spirit  of  modern  ideas  is  creeping  into  power  now, 
and  under  a  recent  proclamation  by  the  Viceroy  of  tlie 
Liang-kiang  provinces,  this  old  railroad  between  Shang¬ 
hai  and  Woo-sung  is  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  natives  are 
solemnly  enjoined  to  place  no  obstruction  in  the  way. 

The  railways  now  in  operation  in  tlie  vast  Celestial 
Empire  are  three  in  number,  and  all  short.  One,  seventy 
miles  in  length,  runs  from  Tien-tsin  to  tlie  coal-mines  at 
Shanghai-huan,  near  the  point  where  the  Great  Wall  dips 
into  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  on  to  Kirin;  another,  about 
eighteen  miles  long,  runsTc  Han  kow  from  the  only  iron- 
mine  in  the  huge  domain;  while  tlie  third,  now  nearly 
done,  will  connect  Peking  and  Tien-tsin,  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This  is  the  modest 
egg  from  which  Sheng  has  undertaken  to  hatch  a  modern 
railroad  system  for  the  kingdom.  The  plans  under  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  involve  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  Peking,  the  capital,  to  Han  kow,  about  800  miles. 
From  that  point  as  a  centre  a  line  will  be  extended  to 
Canton,  some  1500  miles,  and  due  east  to  Hang  chow  and 
the  sea,  while  another  line  is  planned  to  run  from  Shang¬ 
hai  northwest  through  Nankin  to  a  junction  with  tlie  line 
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FROM  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  WATER-COLOR  CLUB. — [Ske  Page  1174  ] 

!.  "  The  Last  Guest  ”  by  Charles  C.  Curran  2  ''The  Temple,”  by  Albert  Herter.  3.  “  Brothers,”  by  Rosina  E.  Sherwood  4  “  Portrait  ”  hv 
Small  C.  Sears.  5.  Tunnel  Mountain,  by  Margaret  Longstreth.  6.  “ The  Saw-Mill  ”  by  Harvev  Ellis  '  7  " The  Stramre  Tliinn.  T'mifir'1  •'  bj 
floating  in  the  River,”  by  John  La  Farge.  8.  "At  the  Florist's,"  by  Carroll  Builer  Brown  y  *  S  S  L‘ttle  K,0Snl  SllW 
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south  from  Peking  at  Kai-fong,  These  finished,  connec¬ 
tions  will  he  made,  along  the  extreme  southern  belt  of 
the  empire,  with  the  Bangkok  railroad  of  Siam,  at  Bhatno, 
on  the  border  of  Mandalay. 

AH  these  plans  are  carefully  outlined  on  the  accompany¬ 
ing  map,  which  has  been  specially  made  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  at  Washington  by  Colonel  M.  R.  Jefferds, 
ol  Fulton,  New  York,  an  American  civil  engineer  of  large 
experience  in  China.  It  gives  the  first  correct  outline  of 
the  proposed  railroad  developments. 

I  hose  roads  will  pass  through  rich,  alluvial  country, 
densely  populous,  producing  silk,  tea,  and  other  staples. 
There  is  really  no  limit  apparent  to  the  productive  capa¬ 
city  of  this  immense  region  when  labor,  now  chiefly  idle, 
can  have  ready  markets  at  command,  and  easy  access  to 
the  great  ports  of  shipment.  The  transformation,  when 
completed,  will  mould  China  into  totally  new  industrial 
and  commercial  forms.  Side  by  side,  too,  with  these 
monster  innovations,  China’s  northern  belt  of  provinces 
will  be  awakened  by  the  branch  of  the  great  Siberian 
railway  through  Manchuria,  under  construction  by  the 
Czar.  The  camel  routes  by  which  tea,  silks,  and  other 
products  of  the  empire  now  reach  Russia,  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  all  interior  slates  will  be  superseded  by  rail  trans¬ 
portation,  effecting  a  development  of  unlimited  scope 
and  value. 

Tlie  railway  task  upon  which  China  is  entering  would  be 
thought  colossal  enough  for  a  country  equipped  with  the 
most  complete  modern  appliances  and  alert  public  spirit, 
but  to  a  man  with  Sheng  Ta-Jen’s  local  and  industrial 
handicaps  it  will  prove  appalling,  almost  certainly  impos¬ 
sible,  unless  methods  and  systems  are  radically  changed. 
Already  this  resourceful  Chinaman  finds  himself  flounder¬ 
ing  in  a  bog.  It  is  financial.  The  money  for  his  great  de¬ 
signs  must  come  from  foreign  countries,  or  China  itself,  or 
both.  T]ie  government  distrusts  all  foreigners,  while  all 
natives  distrust  the  government.  Investors  are  not  scram¬ 
bling  for  shares.  Capital  from  other  countries  cannot 
be  secured,  it  seems,  because  China  insists  on  complete 
Chinese  comrol  and  management  of  the  roads,  foreign 
money  to  be  a  silent  partner  at  the  mercy  of  mildewed 
mandarin  methods,  which  are  not  notoriously  honest 
at  best.  For  example,  China  never  selects  officials  for 
any  special  qualification.  The  man  recently  chosen  to 
develop  the  mineral  resources  of  the  empire  never  saw 
a  mine  in  liis  life.  The  personage  picked  out  to  manage 
the  Imperial  Bank  and  provide  a  currency  system  has 
never  been  out  of  rural  Manchuria.  The  fierce  mariner 
who  commanded  the  naval  fleet  in  the  war  witli  Japan 
got  the  appointment  not  because  he  was  a  kno\vn  expert 
in  navigation  and  naval  warfare,  but  because  lie  passed 
the  top-notch  examination  in  the  maxims  of  Confucius. 
Even  at  the  present  time  Sheng  1ms  a  German  architect 
locating  the  railway  from  Shanghai  to  Woo-sung,  on  the 
same  principle  which  led  Chang  Chili-Tung  to  employ  a 
doctor  to  build  an  arsenal,  a  successful  contractor  to  run 
a  man-of-war,  and  a  school-teacher  to  erect  blast  furnaces. 
Foreign  investors  will  fight  shy  of  Chinese  railroads  if 
their  management  is  to  he  absolutely  iu  charge  of  men 
with  no  earthly  qualification  for  their  duties.  Even  the 
great  Sheng  himself,  director-general  of  all  these  proposed 
railroads,  who  has  undertaken  to  build  a  system  of  3000 
miles  in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  has  never  seen  any 
but  the  toy  railways  now  going  in  China.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Sheng  finds  great 
difficulty  in  securing  the  $10,000,000  allotment  of  capital 
whicli  he  is  allowed  to  get  from  abroad.  His  latest  over¬ 
tures  to  a  Belgian  syndicate  have  not  produced  a  shower 
of  gold. 

An  obstacle  equally  serious  exists  in  China  itself.  The 
country  presents  sharp  contrasts  in  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor.  Mandarins  are  not  rushing  to  invest  their 
millions,  because  they  know  what  dreadful  cormorants 
the  mandarins  are,  and  Sheng  is  one  of  that  class.  The 
poor  people  who  can  boast  of  any  nest-eggs  at  all  show  no 
disposition  to  embark  in  a  government  enterprise  so  long 
as  the  principle  maintains  that  all  property  belongs  to  the 
Emperor,  and  may  he  confiscated  at  will.  The  thrifty 
Chinaman  melts  Ills  silver  savings,  and  banks  them  in  a 
hole  beneath  his  house,  and  only  the  most  gilt-edged  in¬ 
vestment  will  lure  them  from  that  primitive  safety  vault. 
He  would  be  far  more  ready  to  take  the  railroad  shares  if 
foreigners  were  to  control  in  the  management  and  the 
capital,  for  there  would  be  no  confiscation  in  that  case. 
The  government  would  not  dare. 

As  to  the  Chinamen  in  this  country  who  are  called 
upon  for  loyal  subscriptions,  Sheng  has  managed  to  incur 
the  enmity  and  distrust  of  the  wealthy  Six  Companies  in 
San  Francisco  h.y  his  treatment  of  Hsii  Ta-Jen.  Before 
Sheng  became  director-general,  a  contract  to  build  the 
road  from  Peking  to  Han  kow  (and  ultimately  to  Canton) 
had  been  awarded  to  Hsii,  of  Canton,  by  the  princes  Rung 
and  Cliiug,  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  Sheng  managed  in  some  way  to  brush  aside.  Now 
the  wealthy  China  merchants  of  San  Francisco  are  near¬ 
ly  all  Cantonese,  and  they  want  nothing  to  do  with  the 
man  who  beat  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  honorable 
of  their  own  townsmen  out  of  control  of  the  line. 

It  must  be  clear  enough,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  that 
Sheng  Ta-Jen  will  find  it  an  uphill  job  to  pour  the  new 
wine  of  modern  progress  inlo  the  old  cobwebbed  bottles 
of  China.  He  cannot  dispense  with  the  wine,  and  he  dare 
not  attempt  to  change  the  bottles  in  any  high-handed, 
radical  way.  As  a  further  sample  of  the  rocks  ahead, 
largely  placed  there  by  himself,  Sheng  lias  led  his  coun¬ 
trymen  actually  to  believe  that  he  can  swing  China  into 
the  modern  railroad  column  on  her  own  manufacturing, 
engineering,  and  mechanical  resources.  He  lias  assured 
them  that  China  can  make  her  own  rails,  although  there 
is  but  one  iron-foundry,  feeding  one  lonesome  smelter,  in 
the  entire  empire;  and  in  the  matter  of  locomotives,  lie  is 
only  willing  to  concede  that  China  will  need  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  from  abroad.  By  these  extravagant  claims  lie  lias 
worked  the  pride  of  China  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  will 
trouble  both  China  and  himself  to  go  through  the  shrink¬ 
ing  process.  Sheng  is  secure  enough  for  the  present  at 
least,  because  the  mighty  celestials  of  royal  rank  have 
never  even  seen  a  locomotive,  never  been  outside  of  the 
sacred  capilal  of  Peking.  They  are  more  than  ready  to 
swallow  any  statement  that  glorifies  the  powers  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  empire.  How  long  can  lie  throw  this  per¬ 
fumed  dust  in  their  eyes? 

How  soon  his  Excellency  Sheng  will  overcome  all  the 
obstacles  presented,  and  how  he  can  reconcile  China’s  me¬ 
chanical  poverty  with  the  actual  facts,  are  interesting  tnat- 
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tors  for  speculation.  But  as  the  Chinese  mind  lias  resolved 
on  modern  development,  it  will  come  in  some  way  before 
long.  Meantime  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire,  under 
present  crude  facilities,  has  doubled  within  ten  years. 
Tliis  trade,  a  large  share  of  which  might  be  diverted  to 
the  United  States,  now  goes  to  the  nations  of  Europe  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  Europe  gets  the  cow,  and 
th is  country  the  hide. 

It  is  now  proposed,  with  a  novel  style  of  commercial 
campaign,  to  see  whether  a  heavy  increase  cannot  be 
made  in  our  trade  with  the  empire.  The  latest  American 
method  of  a  permanent  exposition  is  to  be  applied  at 
the  great  city  of  Shanghai.  Our  celestial  cousins  are  so 
steeped  in  the  superstition  of  centuries  that  they  will  not 
believe  the  marvels  of  modern  machinery  unless  they  see 
them.  Hence  they  cannot  be  induced  to  buy  from  cir¬ 
culars  or  pictures.  In  order  to  meet  and  overcome  this 
prejudice,  American  merchants  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco  have  united  in  t he  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  American-Chinese  chamber  of  commerce 
at  Shanghai.  Platis  have  been  completed  by  George  S. 
Bowen,  well  known  for  Ids  connection  with  the  exposi¬ 
tion  at  Chicago;  ground  lias  been  secured  at  a  convenient 
point  in  the  American  reservation  of  Shanghai ;  building 
designs  of  a  Chicago  architect  have  been  adopted,  and 
enough  subscriptions  to  the  enterprise  have  been  secured 
to  insure  interest  payments  on  the  required  sum.  Manu¬ 
facturers’  associations  of  the  four  cities  named  have 
heartily  endorsed  the  plan. 

The  proposed  structure  is  to  be  400  feet  long,  200  wide, 
and  will  cost  about  $200,000.  It  will  be  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions  similar  to  the  World’s  Fair  buildings.  In  it  are  to 
he  permanently  displayed,  for  the  inspection  of  unbeliev¬ 
ing  Orientals,  a  wide  assortment  of  the  latest  American 
machinery,  electrical  apparatus,  and  exclusively  American 
manufactured  products  and  material.  Chinamen  will 
have  the  chance  they  demand  of  seeing  all  this  vaunted 
machinery  in  operation.  It  is  confidently  assumed  that 
this  eye-opening  process  will  loosen  their  purse  strings, 
and  divert  a  large  pari,  if  not  the  lion's  share,  of  China’s 
trade  to  the  United  States  when  the  new  development 
gets  fairly  under  way. 

One  feature  in  this  enterprise  will  commend  itself  to  all 
interested  parties.  It  is  to  be  thoroughly  American  in 
management  and  methods.  Those  of  our  merchants  who 
have  connections  in  China  are  represented  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  foreign  agents  there,  and  the  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory.  These  men  are  tinctured  by  their  own 
national  prejudice  and  methods.  They  lack  that  patriotic 
devotion  to  American  interests  which  native  Americans 
would  show.  Not  only’’  are  the  officers  of  the  new  Shanghai 
chamber  to  be  Americans  throughout,  hut  all  exhibitors 
are  urgently  requested  to  send  their  own  trusted  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  control  their  interests  in  China. 

S.  P.  Butler. 

A  SONG  OF  THANKSGIVING. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  men  who  braved 
The  yet  scarce  furrowed  sea, 

Rather  than  cringe,  with  soul  enslaved, 

To  kingly  tyranny; 

Who  sought  upon  this  virgin  sod 
“Freedom  to  worship  God!” 

Thanksgiving  for  the  men  who  broke 
And  smoothed  the  stubborn  soil, 

Who  bowed  unmurmuring  to  the  yoke 
Of  unaccustomed  toil, 

Who  hade,  for  years  of  coming  need, 

The  girdling  wood  recede  1 

Thanksgiving  for  the  men  who  met 
The  stormy  brunt  of  war, 

Who  yielded  life  without  regret 
Lest  wrong  be  conqueror; 

For  those  who  fought  and  lived  to  see 
Triumphant  Liberty! 

Thanksgiving  for  their  children’s  sons 
Who,  when  the  land  again 
Rocked  with  the  roar  of  thundering  guns 
From  mountain-crest  to  main, 

Rose  patriotic  in  their  place 
And  disenthralled  a  race! 

Thanksgiving  that  the  olden  scars 
By  lime  are  hid  and  healed; 

That  now  our  flag’s  close-clustering  stars 
Shine  on  no  gory  field, 

But  year  by  year  a  rich  increase 
Springs  from  the  arts  of  peace! 

Thanksgiving  that  Our  honor  still 
Stands  unassoiled  and  pure, 

A  beacon-light  to  guide  from  ill, — 

The  wide  earth’s  cynosure  ; 

That  we  have  not  enlinked  our  name 
With  infamy  or  sliantel 

Thanksgiving  for  a  past  that  gleams 
With  light  so  fair  to  see; 

Thanksgiving  for  the  glorious  dreams 
Of  triumphs  yet  to  he; 

Thanksgiving,  all,  with  one  accord, 

Unto  our  father’s  Lord! 

Clinton  Scollard. 


“THE  VINTAGE.”* 

A  STORY  OF  THE  GREEK  WAR  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 
BY  E.  F.  BENSON, 

Author  of  “Dodo,”  “Limitations,”  “The  Judgment 
Books,”  etc. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HE  hattiemented  line  of  the  wall  opposite  him 
stood  up  clear-cut  between  the  moon  and  the 
lights  of  the  town,  twenty  feet  above  him,  and 
ran  on  southwards  into  vague  shadow,  unten¬ 
anted.  Fifty  yards  to  the  left  it  was  interrupted,  or 
rather  crowned,  by  half  a  dozen  big  houses  lmilt  flush 
with  the  wall,  pierced  bv’  a  quantity  of  rather  narrow 
windows,  the  lower  of  which  were  barred,  the  upper,  from 
their  height,  needing  no  such  defence.  As  he  crept  up 
Begun  in  Harper's  Weekly  No.  2115. 
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alongside  of  these  he  heard  the  subdued  murmur  of  wo¬ 
men’s  voices  from  within  the  first,  the  house,  perhaps,  of 
some  Turkish  captain  and  his  harem,  and  the  sound  of 
women’s  voices  made  mirth  to  him,  and  lie  listened  for 
a  while,  smiling  to  himself.  From  the  next  house  came 
like  music,  and  once  a  woman  came  to  the  window  and 
stood  looking  out  for  a  minute,  or  perhaps  two,  unveiled, 
and  playing  with  the  tassel  of  the  blind-cord,  and  then 
from  within  some  one  called  her  by  a  purring  Turkish 
name,  and  she  turned  into  the  house  again. 

He  crept  slowly  on  to  Hie  end  of  the  line  of  houses,  where 
the  hattiemented  wall  began  again,  and  feeling  closer  toller 
in  the  sound  of  women’s  voices,  came  hack  and  lay  down 
again  in  the  shadow  of  a  tall  toothed  rock.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  to  be  alone,  away  from  the  jarring  camp,  and  to  he 
near  her  once  more.  His  portentous  nightmare  beset  him 
no  longer,  and  his  thoughts  dozed  quietly.  One  by  one  the 
lights  went  out  in  the  windows  opposite,  and  the  houses 
became  darkness;  the  shadow  of  his  rock  moved  a  little 
forward  in  the  setting  moon,  and  lie  shifted  to  he  in  the 
shade  again.  Another  half-hour  went  by,  and  the  mountain 
ridge  hid  the  moon. 

Presently  afterwards  a  man  appeared  on  the  lop  of  (he 
wall  to  the  right.  Milsos,  perhaps,  would  not  have  noticed 
him  but  that  he  waved  a  handkerchief  up  and  down  once 
or  twice,  and  then  waited  again,  and  after  a  time  uttered 
some  impatient  exclamation.  Mitsos  watched  him,  puz¬ 
zled  to  know  what  this  should  mean,  when  suddenly  a 
possible  solution  dawned  upon  him,  and  he  crept  up,  still 
in  the  shadow,  to  below  where  the  Turk  was  standing,  and 
whistled  softly. 

Then  from  above: 

“  You  are  late.  Here  is  the  paper  signed,”  and  a  white 
thing  fluttered  down.  This  done,  the  Turk  turned,  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  went  southwards  down  the 
wall. 

The  paper,  whatever  it  was,  was  in  Mitsos’s  possession, 
and  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  for  it  was  too  dark  to  read 
it,  lie  crept  back  to  his  old  place,  to  wait  there  a  few  min¬ 
utes  more  before  going  hack  to  the  camp.  Lights  showed 
only  in  one  house  now,  and  before  long  they  too  were 
quenched,  and  the  black  mass  of  houses  rose  against  the 
sky  silent  and  asleep.  Then  suddenly  and  softly  from 
out  of  that  blackness,  like  a  bird  flying  in  the  desert, 
came  the  sound  of  a  voice  singing,  and  at  those  notes 
Milsos  thought  liis  heart  would  have  hurst.  For  it  sang, 

“  Dig;  we  deep  among  Hie  vines, 

Give  the  sweet  spring  showers  a  home, 

Else  the  fairest  sun  that  shines — ” 

It  stopped  as  suddenly,  dying  like  a  deep-drawn  breath, 
and  looking  up,  lie  saw  framed  in  one  of  the  dark  win¬ 
dows  the  tipper  part  of  a  girl’s  figure,  dressed  in  white. 
And  without  a  pause  the  boy’s  voice  answered, 

“  Lends  no  lustre  to  our  wines, 

Sends  no  sparkle  to  the  foam.” 

The  prattle  -of  the  stream  above  alone  whispered  in  the 
stillness.  Then — 

“Mitsos?” 

“  I  am  here,  and,  oh!  dearest  one,  is  it  you?” 

A  little  tinkle  of  laughter  from  above,  ending  in  a  sud¬ 
den  quick  diavvu  breath. 

“At  last  I  see  you  again,”  she  said,  softly;  “but  I 
don’t  see  you  at  all.  Milsos!  Litlle  Mitsos,  is  it  well 
witli  you?” 

Milsos  crept  silently  out  of  the  shadow,  and  stretched 
out  li is  arms  to  her. 

“It  is  well  in  all  but  the  great  thing,  that  we  are  not 
together.  But  that  will  he  soon,  dearest.  Oh,  please 
God,  it  will  be  soon!” 

Suleima  leaned  forward  from  tlie  window. 

“You  must  not  wait  here,  nor  must  I.  I  am  at  a  passage 
window,  and  though  the  house  is  dark,  one  never  knows. 
So  go,  beloved;  it  will  be  before  very  long,  will  it  nol?” 

“  Before  long  it  must  he,  and  when  tlie  end  comes,  run 
to  meet  your  enemy  as  your  deliverer,  crying,  “I  am  of 
your  blood.” 

Suleima  turned  quickly,  hearing  some  sound  within,  and 
whispering  “  Good-night,”  was  gone  again,  leaving  Mitsos 
alone. 

The  heavens  had  opened,  and,  walking  on  air,  he  went 
back  to  the  camp,  and  waiting  below  the  wall  till  the 
sentry  had  gone  by,  climbed  in  again  where  lie  had  got 
out.  Fur  the  most  part  the  men  were  gone  to  bed,  hut  he 
passed  a  few  on  his  way  back  to  the  little  hut  he  shared 
willi  Yanni  and  two  Mainotes — all  of  whom  had  gone  with 
Petrobey— and  undressing  quickly, lay  down  on  His  bed  to 
feast  alone  on  liis  great  happiness.  Willi  the  irrepressible 
hopefulness  of  youth,  liis  fears  had  vanished  before  the 
sight  of  the  one  lie  loved,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  and 
iie  set  himself  to  tell  over,  like  a  rosary  of  hallowed  beads, 
the  moments  of  the  night. 

Not  till  then  did  lie  recollect  the  mysterious  paper 
which  he  had  received,  and  then,  getting  up  hastily,  lie 
struck  a  light  on  liis  tinder-box  and  lit  a  small  oil-fed 
wick.  The  illumination  was  dim  and  flickering,  but  tlie 
handwriting  was  large  and  clear,  and  by  holding’  it  close 
to  tlie  light  lie  could  easily  read  it.  It  was  very  short, 
and  written  in  Greek; 

“Abdul  Aclimet  promises  to  pay  to  Const.antinos  Poni- 
ropoulos  the  sum  of  two  hundred  Turkish  pounds  on 
condition  that  lie  and  his  harem  are.  on  the  termination 
of  the  siege  of  Tripoli,  insured  security  from  outrage  or 
massacre.  For  the  transport  and  expenses  of  travelling 
to  a  place  of  safety  for  each  person  ten  pounds  in  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  paid. 

[Signed]  Abdul  Achmet  Bey,  ex-Governor  of  the 
City  of  Argos.” 

Mitsos  read  it  through  once  without  taking  in  the  mean¬ 
ing,  far  less  the  full  bearing  of  it,  and  then  putting  it 
back  in  liis  pocket,  blew  out  his  light,  and  lay  with  wide- 
open  e}  es  staring  at  the  darkness,  while  tlie  full  meaning 
of  the  words  slowly  dawned  on  him. 

First  came  hot  indignation.  A  Greek  captain  at,  the 
head  of  five  hundred  men  was  privately  trafficking  with 
the  besieged  for  his  private  gains.  But  close  on  the  heels 
of  liis  anger  came  fierce, overwhelming  temptation.  Abdul 
Aclimet  was  the  owner  of  Suleima,  and  to  Mitsos  tliis  pa¬ 
per  meant  not  safe  conduct  to  hint,  but  lo  her.  Had  it 
been  in  liis  power, lie  would  have  doubled  the  bribe  to  tlie 
farther  side  of  possibility  to  secure  that,  and  thrown  his 
own  soul  into  the  bargain.  Suleima  safe,  no  more  fear 
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BY  S.  L.  BALDWIN,  D.D. 

In  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  China,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  consider  first  of  all  the  political  situation. 

No  thoughtful  student  of  the  China  of  to-day  will 
deny  that  the  Empire  is  passing  through  one  of  the 
gravest  crises  in  her  history.  The  amazing  corrup¬ 
tion  existing  among  the  official  classes,  their  cupid¬ 
ity,  their  utter  lack  of  patriotism,  their  indifference 
to  the  suffering  of  the  masses,  were  all  revealed  with 
startling  distinctness  by  the  war  with  Japan.  At  its 
close,  it  was  evident  that  if  the  nation  was  to  continue 


an  independent  existence,  and  preserve  its  territorial 
integrity,  extensive  reforms  must  be  introduced. 
Western  arts  and  sciences  must  be  welcomed,  the 
habit  of  looking  backward  for  all  models  of  life  and 
action  must  be  abandoned;  and  there  must  be  a 
courageous  attempt  to  confront  the  demands  of  the 
future  with  new  methods  and  an  entire  revolution  in 
official  life  and  management.  It  ivas  and  is  a  serious 
question  whether  all  this  is  possible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Many  of  the  foreigners  in  China  declared  at 
once,  and  in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  any  such 
reform  from  within  was  utterly  impossible — a  vain 
dream  that  had  not  the  remotest  chance  of  realiza¬ 
tion. 

Not  only  were  great  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
from  existing  conditions  among  the  Chinese,  but  the 
cupidity  and  desire  for  aggrandizement  among  foreign 
nations  added  very  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
case.  Foremost  among  these  was  Russia;  she  lost 
no  time,  when  the  war  had  closed,  in  making  her 
loffer  of  loans  to  help  China  pay  the  enormous  indem¬ 
nity  to  Japan;  but  every  item  of  aid  extended  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  securing  of  some  substantial  ad¬ 
vantage  for  herself.  The  concession  of  the  right  to 
construct  her  railway  through  Manchuria,  and  to 
have  a  terminus  on  the  ocean  in  Chinese  territory, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Russian  bank  at  Peking, 
were  incidents  connected  with  the  loan — mere  collat¬ 
eral  affairs,  but  far  more  important  to  Russia  than 
the  interest  to  be  paid  on  her  loan.  She  is  generally 
credited  with  the  disposition  and  the  purpose  to  se¬ 
cure  a  hold  upon  Manchuria  which  will  never  be  re¬ 
laxed,  but  will  end  in  making  it  Russian  territory. 

France  has  been  complacently  watching  these 
strides  of  Russia,  contenting  herself  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  she  will  come  in  without  any  serious  oppo¬ 
sition  for  the  occupation  of  some  of  the  southern 
provinces,  convenient  to  her  possessions  in  Cochin 
China. 

Germany  has  not  been  an  uninterested  observer  of 
affairs,  but  has  been  quietly  waiting  her  opportunity. 
The  murder  of  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  of 
German  nationality  in  the  Shantung  Province  gave 
her  the  coveted  chance,  and  she  improved  it  by  get¬ 
ting  four  hundred  square  miles  of  territory  about 
Kiao-chau,  which  no  doubt  she  intends  to  keep,  en¬ 
larging  rather  than  diminishing  the  extent  of  her 
possessions. 

There  has  been  much  wonder  that  England,  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  lead,  and  to  wield  a  commanding  influ¬ 
ence  in  Eastern  affairs,  has  been  so  quiet  and  appar¬ 
ently  indifferent.  But  there  are  recent  indications 
that  the  lion  is  waking  up,  and  shaking  his  mane  in 
a  rather  significant  manner.  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  announced  that  Dr.  J.  McLeavy  Brown,  a  British 
subject,  who  had  been  financial  adviser  to  the  Kore¬ 
an  Government,  was  removed  at  the  demand  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  a  Russian  put  in  his  place;  that  all  English 
engineers  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Korean  serv¬ 
ice,  to  be  supplanted  by  Russians;  and  that  all  publi¬ 
cations  in  English  in  Korea  were  to  be  prohibited. 
Nothing  was  said  in  the  papers  on  behalf  of  England; 
but  in  a  short  time  it  was  reported  that  a  strong  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet  and  a  strong  Japanese  fleet  were  in  Korean 
■waters.  The  next  news  was  that  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  had  been  arrived  at,  Dr.  Brown  was  to  be 
installed  as  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  involved  had  reached  a  peaceful  solution. 

About  the  same  time  cablegrams  from  London  an¬ 
nounced  that  arrangements  were  being  made  by  the 
British  Government  for  the  new  Chinese  loan,  and  it 
was  declared  that  England  would  never  submit  to  the 
dismemberment  of  China. 

This  is  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  political  horizon, 
England  is  the  one  nation  in  the  world  that  can  take 
that  position,  and  by  stedfastly  adhering  to  it  can 
prevent  any  partition  of  Chinese  territory.  She  does 
not  want  any  more  territory.  She  has  quite  enough 
already.  It  is  to  her  interest  to  preserve  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  China;  and  it  is  equally  to  the  interest  of  Ja¬ 
pan.  An  alliance  between  England  and  Japan  in 
Eastern  matters  would  be  of  the  strongest  possible 
character.  Their  combined  fleets  would  be  irresistible. 

But  if  England  undertakes  to  guarantee  the  auton¬ 
omy  of  China,  she  must  be  ready,  also,  to  guarantee 
a  reformed  government  and  administration;  and  no 
nation  is  better  qualified  to  do  this.  Sir  Robert 
Hart  has  shown  what  can  be  done  with  a  competent 
British  subject  at  the  head  of  the  customs  service,  in 
the  entire  reformation  of  that  important  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  really  progressive  mandarins  and  the  young 
men  of  the  higher  classes,  who  some  time  ago 


banded  together  for  the  reform  of  the  Empire,  are 
now  essentially  united.  The  paper  published  at 
Shanghai,  and  named  China' s  Progress,  is  the  organ 
of  this  party.  Mr.  Liang,  the  editor,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  men  intellectually  and  in  his  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  situation  in  the  Empire.  It  is  very  sig¬ 
nificant  that  he  has  been  asked  to  take  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  college  at  the  capital  of  Hunan  Province, 
which  has  been  the  most  aggressively  anti-foreign 
in  the  Empire.  The  leading  literati  now  confess 
that  they  were  mistaken,  and  are  changing  front.  It 
would  not  greatly  surprise  the  friends  of  reform  if, 
after  all,  these  Hunan  gentry  should  turn  out  to  be 
leaders  in  the  reformation.  A  son  of  Tseng  Kwo- 
fan,  who  has  spent  much  time  in  European  capitals 
and  who  is  a  leader  among  the  progressive  young 
mandarins,  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  paper 
named. 

Just  how  reform  will  be  brought  about,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  predict.  History  seems  to  indicate  that 
all  immense  movements  of  this  kind  must  find  their 
incarnation  in  a  man,  who  will  show  himself  God’s 
chosen  instrument  for  the  purpose.  He  is  hardly  in 
view  at  present,  but  he  is  doubtless  alive;  and  when 

the  fulness  of  time  is  come  he  will  appear — 
China's  deliverer  and  reformer. 

The  alternative  is  dismemberment — Russia  taking 
the  north,  except  some  portion  that  maybe  conceded 
to  Germany,  England  the  center,  and  France  the 
south.  The  domination  of  either  Russia  or  France 
would  be  disastrous  to  Protestant  missions;  for,  altho 
France,  as  a  republic,  is  supposed  to  sustain  freedom 
of  religion,  the  fact  is  that  Roman  Catholics  have 
the  active  support  of  the  French  Government,  and  in 
many  places  to-day  are  making  more  opposition  to 
Protestant  missions  than  the  heathen. 

England  ought  to  have  the  cordial  assistance  of 
America  in  opposing  the  partition  of  China.  Our 
trade  with  China  is  not  at  all  what  it  might  be;  and 
in  the  new  order  of  things  it  might  be  very  greatly 
increased.  Besides  this,  it  is  quite  worth  while  for 
our  Government  to  secure  full  protection  for  the 
great  body  of  American  missionaries  in  their  work  in 
China.  While  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Government  to  propagate  religion,  it  is  under  just 
as  much  obligation  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  engaged  in  missionary  work  as  it  is  to 
secure  all  proper  advantages  to  those  who  are  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  At  this  crisis  we  should  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  statesman¬ 
like  men  of  the  nation  at  the  court  of  Peking. 
Of  great  importance,  as  connected  with  China's 
welfare  and  progress,  is  the  educational  situ¬ 
ation. 

Much  good  was  accomplished  by  the  Imperial  Col¬ 
lege  at  Peking,  so  ably  conducted  for  many  years 
by  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.  Some  of  its  graduates 
are  occupying  important  positions,  and  wielding 
great  influence  to-day.  The  general  feeling  that 
Western  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  progress  of 
China  leads  to  a  great  demand  for  Western  educa¬ 
tion,  and  all  our  higher  schools  have  applications  for 
admission  far  beyond  their  power  to  receive  candi¬ 
dates.  The  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Fuchau,  un¬ 
der  Dr.  George  B. Smyth;  the  Nanking  University, 
until  recently  under  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ferguson,  and 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  George  A.  Stuart, 
M.D.;  and  the  Peking  University,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  H.  H.  Lowry,  D.D.,  are  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  and  all 
of  them  have  more  applications  by  far  than  they 
can  grant.  At  Peking  several  Hanlin  graduates  are 
among  the  students;  at  Nanking  the  son  of  the  Sen¬ 
ior  Wrangler  (the  chief  scholar  of  the  Empire),  is  one 
of  the  students,  and  other  sons  of  mandarins  are  glad¬ 
ly  availing  themselves  of  its  privileges,  whikT  the 
officials  in  their  published  statements  enrol  it  as  one 
of  the  colleges  of  the  province;  at  Fuchau  great  favor 
is  shown  by  the  officials  to  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col¬ 
lege,  and  recently  the  Literary  Chancellor  presented 
Dr.  Smyth  with  a  handsome  pair  of  complimentary 
scrolls  in  testimony  of  his  appreciation  of  him  and 
his  work.  The  native  officials  and  merchants  re¬ 
cently  contributed  about  $2,000,  Mexican,  to  build  a 
new  dormitory. 

I  have  not  at  hand  the  particulars  concerning  the 
institutions  of  other  denominations— such  as  the  fine 
college  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Shantung  Province 
under  Dr.  Mateer,  that  of  the  American  Board  at 
Tung-Cho,  near  Peking,  the  College  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopalians  and  the  Southern  Methodists  at 
Shanghai,  and  others;  but  I  have  no  doubt  similar 
good  reports  could  be  made  of  them. 


April  2,  1898 
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YE  HAVE  no  souls,  O  bells  ! 

"I'is  hard  to  understand  how  this  can  be, 

How  such  a  soul-creating  melody 
From  steeples  high  that  swells, 

Can  have  no  other  meaning,  as  for  you, 

(And  this  in  figure,)  but  resentment  due 
For  senseless  hammers’  blows 
I  hat,  ’midst  the  silence  that  awaits  the  birth 
Of  day  unto  the  weary  sons  of  earth, 

Broke  in  on  your  repose. 

So  is  it.  Nay,  I  will  not  have  it  so  ! 

For  this  is  Easter  morning,  and  that  glow 
Along  the  orient  sky 

Hath  so  much  meaning  for  our  woful  world, 

Is  so  like  signaled  clemency  unfurled 
To  catch  some  hopeless  eye  ; 

So  much  of  life  it  means,  I  can’t  but  guess 
The  omnipresent  God  of  life  would  press 
Into  his  Easter  choir 

Dumb  Nature  too  ;  on  her,  from  the  overflow 
That  bursts  from  Joseph's  cave,  a  soul  bestow, 

And  then  that  soul  inspire  ! 

A  harmless  guess  ! 

But  back  from  Fancy's  flight 
We  come  to  sober  thought.  We'll  sing  the  might 
That  on  that  morn  sufficed 
To  undo  the  dreadful  forfeiture  of  sin, 

Our  deadliest  death  back  unto  life  to  win, — 

We'll  sing  our  risen  Christ ! 

Ye  cannot  understand,  poor  soulless  bells  ! 

The  tide  of  gratitude  in  me  that  swells 
At  every  vibrant  breath. 

I’ll  lend  you  soul  from  mine  !  Each  iron  tongue 
Shall  know  what  means  the  song  that  just  it  sung, — 
— — - r  iPj  ■  Lflvftth - - - 


Hanover ,  Germany. 


A  Statesman  Missionary  in  the 
Celestial  Empire 

By  the  Rev.  James  Johnston 


ONE  of  the  acute  observations  which  Napoleon  made 
during  his  monotonous  exile  at  St.  Helena  was  to 
the  effect  that,  '  ■  when  China  is  moved,  it  will  change 
the  face  of  the  globe."  His  keen  eye,  scanning  the  tide 
of  affairs  both  in  the  East  and  West,  doubtless  saw 
measureless  possibilities  in  China’ s  strategical  location, 
with  its  natural  capacities  embracing  the  best  parts  of 
Asia,  its  territories  of  varied,  immense,  and  fertile  pro¬ 
ductiveness,  and  a  people  of  sturdy  and  independent 
character  numbering  one-fourth  of  the  human  race. 
What  was  then  surmised  has  been  accentuated  in  recent 
times. 

That  “  China  is  moving"  is  undeniable,  and,- although 
rapid  changes  are  inconsistent  with  the  Chinese  tempera¬ 
ment,  there  may  be  observed  over  wide  areas  hopeful 
prospects  in  relation  to  social,  political,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  concerns.  A  few  years  are  only  as  so  many 
days  in  the  life  of  a  nation  whose  civilization  has  re¬ 
mained  stationary  for  twenty  centuries  ;  yet,-  at  the 
present  hour,  owing  chiefly  to  China's  defeat  and  humili¬ 
ation  by  the  Japanese,  the  signs  of  transformation  are 
most  striking.  Should  these  be  sustained,  they  must 
become  the  foundation  of  great  results  affecting  the  reli¬ 
gious  equally  with  the  economic  future  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  The  ancient  isolation  of  China  from  Western 
nations  is  disappearing,  as  evidenced  by  the  educated 
classes  showing  increased  friendliness  to  foreigners,  and 
the  desire  of  the  Chinese  officials  to  secure  foreign  posts. 
If  progress  in  some  quarters  is  slow,  it  is  there  ;  and, 
when  the  new  idea  has  once  gained  admission,  it  may 
possibly  act  with  accumulative  force,  both  on  the  philo¬ 
sophic  apathy  of  the  mercantile  and  moneyed  sections, 
and  on  the  unreasoning  conservatism  of  the  masses. 

Towards  this  revolution  of  ideas  there  is  one  man  now 
living  who  has  done  the  grandest  service  in  giving  it 
impulse  and  direction.  Of  the  Livingstone  type  rather 
than  the  conventional  pattern,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Richard, 
a  Baptist  missionary,  has  turned  aside  from  the  evangel¬ 
istic  work  which  occupies  the  majority  of  his  brethren 
to  influence  the  educated  classes.  Recognizing  in  the 
operations  of  the  printing-press  what  Lamartine  elo¬ 
quently  says  of  Gutenberg' s  art,  that  “  every  letter  of  this 


alphabet  which  left  his  fingers  contained  in  it  more 
power  than  the  armies  of  kings  and  the  thunders  of 
pontiffs."  The  missionary  believes  that  by  the  press 
rather  than  the  pulpit,  the  book  in  preference  to  speech, 
the  empire  may  be  converted.  Mr.  Richard  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  literary  society  in  which  Confucian  offi¬ 
cials  join  Christians  in  spreading  Western  knowledge, 
and  has  had  the  distinction  of  assisting  in  the  creation 
of  a  “forward"  Chinese  party.  Naturally,  the  leading 
missionary  societies  represented!  in  China  are  surprised 
at  the  different  attitude  shown  by  the  governing  and  lit¬ 
erary  classes  regarding  their  wjork  since  the  war.  To 
effect  the  removal  of  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  Christianity, — namely,  the  contemptuous  quality  of 
the  Chinese  mind, — Timothy  Richard  has  been  a  fore¬ 
most  pioneer  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  hence¬ 
forward  he  will  rank  with  Monj'ison,  Parker,  Lockhart, 
Wells  Williams,  Mackenzie,  Griffith  John,  and  their 


China's  millions 


fellow-laborers,  who  have  brought 
nearer  the  scepter  of  the  King. 

This  eminent  witness  for  Chri 
voted  servants  of  the  cross,  is 
principality,  and  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Ffaldybrenin-,  north wei 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  publicly 
baptism  in  the  open  river,  a  sp 
among  the  hills  of  Wales,  and 
the  church  of  Salem  Caio.  Aftt 
on  his  father's  farm,  he  took  ch 
year,  of  an  endowed  school  at  C) 
marthen,  and  two  years  later 
College.  The  heart  of  the  yoi 
stirred  with  missionary  throbbingWSwas  strengthened  in 
his  student  days  by  Mr.  Rouqe  of  India,  antf  the 
esteemed  president,  the  late  Dr. 
iff  1869,  at  the  age  of  twe: 

vrcrtrpitu: 

Sciety,  and  in  the  same 
A  aluable  counsels  were  addressed1  to  him  by  the  secre- 
t  iries  of  that  time,  Drs.  Underhill/ and  Trestrail,  one  of 
v  liich,  prophetic  in  vision,  “  striiR  to  get  hold  of  the 
t  :achers,  for,  if  they  were  converted,  there  was  hope 
that  the  nation  would  turn  to  God,"  was  cherished  by 
tae  missionary,  who  made  it  his  life  text,  and  has  em¬ 
bodied  it  in  noble  achievement. 

Arriving  at  Chefoo,  a  treaty 


t,  like  many  other  de- 
1  native  of  the  Welsh 
year  1845  in  the  small 
t  Carmarthenshire.  At 
confessed  his  Lord  by 
,ectacle  not  uncommon 
dentified  himself  with 
r  spending  a  few  years 
arge,  in  his  eighteenth 
•nw'il  Elveb,  near  Car- 
ntered  Haverfordwest 
th,  which  had  been 


Davies.  -Eventually, 
Mr.  Richard' s  offer 
faptrst  IftfSBTonary  " 
mbarked  for  China. 


f  ort 


Shantung,  the 

mission  headquarters,  Mr.  Richari .  was  beset  with  diffi¬ 
culties.  Some  of  the  missionaries  had  been  driven 
home  through  sickness,  and  others  had  left  the  society. 

Four  months  after  his  settlement,  the  ominous  Tientsin  __  ____  _  _ 

massacre  occurred,  which  was  followed  by  the  death  of  which,  in  the  capacity  of  author,  translator,  and  editor, 
his  colleague,  leaving  the  young  missionary  quite  alone,  he  has  issued,  the  columns  of  the  catalog  of  the  Chris- 
A  study  of  eighteen  months  gave!  him-- the  mastery  of  tian  Literature  Society  attest  the  immense  industry  of  a 
Chinese,  and  then,  in  the  company  of  a  Bible  agent,  he  man  who  deems 


missionary  "philanthropy."  An  eloquent  tribute  was 
sent  by  the  British  consul  to  Lord  Salisbury'  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Li  Timotai  (Mr.  Richard's  Chinese  name). 
During  this  period  he  won  the  regard  of  all  classes  of 
natives,  the  confidence  of  the  governor  and  officials,  and 
had  the  entree  into  their  houses,  where  he  frequently 
delivered  lectures  on  science,  and  likewise  offered  his 
scientific  apparatus  and  books  for  their  inspection. 

Making  his  next  residence  in  the  populous  city  of 
Tai-Yuen-Fu,  the  capital  of  Shansi  province,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  bring  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  directly  be¬ 
fore  the  officials  and  scholars.  For  this  he  strenuously 
toiled  in  literary  channels,  and  secured  the  respectful 
hearing  of  the  chief  rulers,  who  invited  him  to  lecture  in 
their  presence.  In  this  busy  center  he  and  his  brother 
missionaries  widely  circulated  Christian  literature  among 
the  thousands  of  students  gathered  to  compete  for  de¬ 
grees  at  the  great  examinations.  Perchance  some  might 
be  inclined  to  drink  at  the  streams  of  the  water  of  life. 
Such  was  the  power  exerted  by  Mr.  Richard,  through  his 
various  lectures,  that  the  Chinese  government  generously 
offered  donations  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the 
equipment  of  a  teaching-staff  on  lines  recommended  by 
the  indefatigable  missionary.  Encouraged  by  this  pro¬ 
posal,  Mr.  Richard  returned  to  England  in  1885  to  ob¬ 
tain  help,  if  possible,  for  the  building  of  colleges,  etc., 
in  all  the  provincial  capitals  of  China.  To  the  deep 
sorrow,  however,  of  this  master-builder,  the  missionary 
societies  declined  assistance,  and  he  went  back  to  China 
“  with  his  scheme  and  without  his  colleges."  Such  a 
man  could  not  be  defeated.  Was  not  “  impossible,"  to 
quote  Carlyle,  “a  blockhead  of  a  word”  ?  And,  “if 
in  this  world,"  as  has  been  said,  “a  man  must  either  be 
anvil  or  hammer,"  Mr.  Richard  preferred  being  the 
latter. 

Indirectly  Mr.  Richard  was  approaching 
mark,  f  'Wielding  h  gifted  pen,  and  contributing  to  the 
Chinese  Recorder  a 
Man  May  Preach  to 

Dr.  Murdoch,  the  secretary  of  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  of. India,  it  was  at  once  perceived  that  a  fit  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  late  Dr.  Williamson  had  been  found  for 
China.  Urged  to  accept  the  post  of  secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and  General 
Knowledge  among  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Richard  received 
the  hearty  consent  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
and  in  that  position,  since  1891,  this  glorious  worker  for 
God  has  fulfilled  a  far-reaching  mission  in  ministering 
to  the  moral,  economical,  intellectual,  and  religious 
needs  of  the  Chinese  race.  Of  the  many  publications 


soul-moving  article,  “  How  One 
a  Million,"  which  was  noticed  by 


traveled  through  Manchuria,  where  he  was  in  perils  oft. 
Once  they  were  set  upon  by  armed  robbers,  and,  on  an¬ 
other  occasion,  mistaken  for  robbers  themselves  in 
European  disguise,  suffered  attack.  Ere  returning, 
these  messengers  of  light  had  distributed  pamphlets  and 
books  by'  thousands.  Mr.  Richard  discerned  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  central  city  over  a  treaty  port  for  mission 
operations,  and  consequently,  in  1874,  settled  at  Tsing- 
Chu-Fu,  a  provincial  town  of  thirty  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants,  the  only  foreign  resident,  and  there  began  a  course 
of  apostolic  .training  and  equipment.  Believing  in  the 
wider  influence  of  a  missionary  acquainted  with  the 
classical  lore  of  China,  he  entered  upon  its  acquirement. 
Fo  use  his  own  words,  he  also  “reread  church  history 


"  Life  all  too  earnest,  and  its  time  too  short 
For  dreamy  ease  and  Fancy's  graceful  sport."' 

His  most  important  translation,  Mackenzie’s  “History 
of  Christian  Civilization  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
consisting  of  eight  volumes,  and  of  which  a  native  mer¬ 
chant  bought  one  hundred  copies  for  private  distribu¬ 
tion,  has  been  extensively  read  by  large  numbers  of 
young  educated  Chinamen  and  the  highest  officials  in 
the  land,  whose  ey'es  have  been  opened  to  the  teachings 
of  the  West  and  their  divine  origin. 

On  the  principle  of  the  mountains  supplying  the  val¬ 
leys,  Mr.  Richard  maintains  that  China’s  salvation 
will  be  effected  through  its  educated  and  ruling  classes. 
Many  volumes  could  be  filled  with  the  records  of  inter- 


for  the  sake  of  finding  out  the  methods  holy  men  of  old  views  with  viceroys,  the  members  of  theTsung  li  Yamen 
adopted,  whom  God  had  called  to  convert  the  Western  (Foreign  Office),  and  the  Hanlins,— picked  men  of  the 
nations  to  Christianity."  No  less  prudently,  he  familiar-  educated  class,— upon  imperial  questions,  while  his 
tzed  himself  with  the  tenets  held  by  the  sects  whose  visits  on  friendly  terms  to  all  the  officials  in  Peking—a 

devotees  were  his  friends  and  neighbors.  There  he  privilege  not  accorded  to  the  foreign  ambassadors _ indi- 

appears  in  the  many  interviews  with  native  leaders  to  have  cates  the  prestige  of  this  wonderful  man.  He  is  even 
displayed  unfailing  tact  and  good  sense,  and  a  spirit  of  cordially  received  by  the  emperor's  tutor,  and  some 
brotherhood,  which  gained  the  Master  and  himself  the  day  may  have  an  audience  with  the  emperor  himself, 
respect  of  adversaries.  Strange  to  relate,  the  missionaries  of  Christ  are  the  chief 

His  season  of-preparation  was  suddenly  broken  in  advisers  of  the  influential  officers  of  state,  in  preference 
upon  by  the  clamant  voice  arising  out  of  the  desolating  to  foreign  diplomatists  and  merchants,  respecting  China' s 
famine  which,  from  1876  to  1879,  swept  over  north  readjustment  and  development  according  to°Western 
when  something  like  twenty  millions  perished,  methods.  “China,"  says  Timothy  Richard,  “is  ripe 
Messrs.  Turner,  Jones,  and  other  mis-  for  Christianity,  and,  if  it  can  be  proved  China  will  bene- 
sionaries,  Mr.  Richard  toiled  unrenfittingly  in  organizing  fit  materially  by  adopting  it,  the  statesmen  are  ready  to 
relief,  and  in  the  distribution  of  two-thirds  of  a  sum  of  do  so,  as-they  adopted  Booddhism  for  the  same  reason." 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  passed  through  the  hands  Mr.  Richard  thinks  that  some  of  them  can  see  it  already, 
of  the  missionaries.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Richard  The  Chinese  government,  which  has  usually  been  be- 

reccjrd  in  the  annals  of  hind  the  people,  is  stepping  out  in  advance,  and  doubt- 


China, 
Together  with 


spent  himself  is  “  foreve 
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less  will  be  seconded  by  the  masses.  To-day  the 
government  of  Peking  is  issuing  proclamations  for  the 
erection  of  colleges  in  every  province  for  the  instruction 
of  Western  teaching  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  families  in  various  provinces  are  desirous  of  white 
teachers,  in  order  that  their  children  may  be  taught  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ideas  and  intelligence  of  the  West. 

To  promote  the  remolding  of  the  new  China,  Mr. 
Richard  is  employing  the  most  efficient  means.  Sup¬ 
plementary  to  flooding  educated  China  with  ethical  and 
religious  instruction,  his  greater  plan  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Western  libraries  at  each  of  the  twenty  pro¬ 
vincial  capitals  where  students  assemble,  the  future 
governors  of  the  empire,  and  also  including  lecture 
halls,  laboratories,  and  museums,  adapted  to  China’s 
requirements.  To  advance  this  grand  enterprise,  Mr. 
Richard  has  recently  been  in  Europe,  and,  previous  to 
his  re-embarkation  for  China  a  few  months  ago,  had  the 
joy  of  a  promise  of  five  thousand  pounds  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  interested  in  the  progress  of  China.  Mr.  Richard 
confidently  appeals  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  aid  him  with  help  at  the  present  impression¬ 
able  time  in  China’-s  history,  when  the  East  is  ready  to 
receive  the  light  of  Western  civilization. 

That  the  missionary  is  a  statesman  is  fully  demon¬ 
strated.  “His  ideas,”  says  a  friend,  “are  no  mere 
temporizing  or  staving  over  a  difficulty,  but  wide  and 
comprehensive  schemes,  which  may  alter  the  destinies 
of  millions  of  people."  In  his  estimates  of  the  Chinese 
he  is  guided  by  an  unrivaled  knowledge  of  their  mind, 
believes  in  their  high  qualities,  shares  their  aspirations, 
and  anticipates  the  near  triumphs  of  the  gospel  in  their 
land,  supported  by  the  church  of  Christ.  '  ‘  The  welfare 
of  China  burdens  his  heart,”  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
greatest,  is  willing  to  “drag  the  heavy  artillery  along  the 
fliistv  roads  of  life.”  With  a  charming  simplicity  and 
ofautituWTubaesty  he  unites  a  proy^.u.u.,- 
prayer.  Knowing  the  secret  of  prayer  unceasing,  he 
can  say  :  “  We  must  keep  waiting  upon  God.  Light, 
guidance,  will  come  ;  let  us  ever  be  looking  up.”  He 
has  long  ago  learned  the  inner  meaning  of  Milton's 
immortal  lines  : 

"All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 

As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye.“ 

In  the  distinguished  service  which  Mr.  Richard  has 
rendered  for  the  redemption  of  China  he  has  been  sig- 
nally  aided  by  Mrs.  Richard,  an  Edinburgh  lady,  one 
of  three  Marys  sent  out  to  China  by  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Mission  Board  in  1876,  to  whom  the  missionary 
was  married  four  years  later.  With  equal  consecration 
“  to  clothe  your  age  with  angel-like  perfection,”  Mrs. 
Richard  has  actively  led  ’in  the  movements  for  uplifting 
the  women  and  children  of  China,  and  the  ushering  in 
of  the  prophet’s  morn  :  “Arise,  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  ’  ’ 
Darwcn ,  Lancashire ,  England. 

Sensitiveness  or  Selfishness? 

By  the  Rev.  George  H.  Hubbard 

SENSITIVENESS  is  a  Christian  grace.  Sensitiveness 
is  an  unchristian  vice.  The  sensitive  person  is  a 
blessing  to  society.  The  sensitive  person  is  a  nuisance 
in  any  community.  The  sensitive  spirit  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated  by  all.  The  sensitive  spirit  is  by 
all  means  to  be  striven  against  and  conquered. 

It  all  depends,  upon  what  you  mean  by  sensitiveness. 
There  is  a  true  sensitiveness  which  implies  great  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  perception.  And  there  is  a  false  sensi¬ 
tiveness  that  should  be  spelled  selfishness.  What  a  pity 
that  one  name  should  be  applied  to  two  qualities  so 
nearly  opposite. 

There  is  the  “  sensitive  plant."  How  it  shrinks  from 
every  rude  touch  !  Just  brush  its  leaves  carelessly  with 
your  hand,  and  straightway  they  fold  themselves  close 
together  and  droop  downwards,  a  touching  picture  of 
hurt  feelings. 

Society  abounds  in  sensitive  plants.  They  grow  luxu¬ 
riantly  in  the  church.  Everywherewe  may  find  them.  They 
are  always  on  the  lookout  for  slights  and  criticisms. 
They  think  a  great  deal  about  their  rights  and  dignities. 
They  may  be  good  workers,  but  they  must  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Their  feelings  are  very  tender,  and  they  wear 
them  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  most  violent 
shocks.  A  suspicion  of  neglect,  a  word  of  opposition  or 
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work  at 


criticism,  and  they  are  offended.  They  stop 
once,  and  will  not  do  anything  more  till  they  have  been 
duly  flattered  and  cajoled.  And  even  then  they  often 
assume  the  air  of  martyrsl 

But  are  they  as  careful  of  the  feelings  of  others  as  they 
expect  others  to  be  of  th<!ir  feelings  ?  Very  rarely.  As 
a  rule,  your  sensitive  soul  is  quite  careless  of  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  jwhen  you  hear  one  say,  “I 
am  exceedingly  sensitive/ ’  you  are  safe  to  conclude  that 
he  is  exceedingly  selfish. 

the  other  hand,  is  that  delicacy 
'  perception  that  makes  us  very 
'f  others.  It  does  not  make  us 
more  ready  to  take  offenlse,  but  it  saves  us  from  giving 
offense.  It  makes  us  considerate  of  the  weaknesses  and 
rf  our  neighbors.  It  restrains 
leir  rights  and  prerogatives, 
in  a  country  store,  both  of 
one  rvas  universally  popular, 
ually  unpopular.  One  day  the 
Why  is  it  that  you  can  joke 
you  like,  and  they  never  seem 
it  ;  but,  if  I  jjoke  them,  they  always  get  an- 
That  is  plai  t  enough, replied  the  other. 

about,  something  that  they  care 
en  you  joke  a  man,  you  select 
ind,  and  then  hitLim  as  hard  as 
The  first  man  was  sensitive  in 
cond  was  not. 

most  truly  sensitive  of  men,  yet 
His  own  feelings  were  entirely 
He  never  “  stood  on  his  dig* 
ed  his  rights  ;  he  never  fretted 
because  he  was  not  aj  preciated.  But  how  tendeily  hej 
treated  the  feelings  8  id  rights  of  others  ;  how  patient, 
with  Samaritan  prejudJfcfl^£ow  gentle  towards  Galileanj  Testament 

treat  even  bigotry  a: 

that  the  smallest  bud  n 


True  sensitiveness,  on 
of  spirit  and  quickness  0: 
tender  in  our  treatment  c 


prejudices  and  foibles 
us  from  trespassing  on  th 
Two  men  were  partners 
whom  liked  a  joke,  but 
while  the  other  was  eqi 
latter  said  to  the  former, 
with  people  as  much  as 
to  mind 

gry  ?" 

“I  always  joke  people 
nothing  about  ;  but  wl 
the  sorest  spot  you  can 
you  can  right  there.” 
the  proper  sense,  the  se 
Jesus  Christ  was  the 
he  never  took  offense, 
consecrated  to  his  work 
nity  he  never  clain 
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years  it  has  kept  its  place  as  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  community.  The  class  was  composed  of  adults  not 
generally  identified  with  the  Sunday-school,  and  met 
on  a  week-day  evening.  Since  its  organization,  its 
membership  has  ranged  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five,  and  its  study  has  been  attended  with  an  in-  . 
terest  akin  to  enthusiasm,  and  with  definite  and  encour¬ 
aging  results, 

The  general  plan  of  the  class  has  been  to  follow  a 
carefully  outlined  course  of  study,  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  leader,  u’ho  is  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  In  this  way  one  year  was  devoted  to 
the  life  of  Christ,  another  to  the  Epistles  of  Pam,  an¬ 
other  to  the  Psalms,  and  this  year,  with  a  cumulative 
interest,  the  class  is  studying  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Some  of  the  features  that  may  partly  explain  the  long- 
continued  interest  of  the  class  in  its  work  are  submitted. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  most  careful  selection  and 
discriminating  assignment  of  topics  to  the  class-members 
for  their  study  and  discussion  in  short  papers.  Between 
sixty  and  seventy  of  these  papers  are  presented  during 
each  season.  A  clergyman,  or  college  professor,  or  spe¬ 
cial  student,  is  occasionally  on  the  program  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  more  abstract  and  critical  questions.  It  has 
been  the  plan  of  the  class  not  to  avoid  questions  of  cur¬ 
rent  thought  and  discussion  in  theology  and  criticism, 
but  to  give  to  them  the  frankest  consideration  ;  and  in 
every  instance  most  satisfying  conclusions  have  followed. 
Ouestions  of  the  general  character  of  those  involved  in 
the  term  “introduction"  have  been  largely  dealt  with. 
Books  bearing  upon  the  various  fields  of  study  have  been 
reviewed,  and  collateral  reading  is  suggested  from  se¬ 
lected  bibliography  generally  printed  in  the  program. 
A  word-study,  according  to  Cremer,  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  leader,  when  the  studies  have  fallen  in  the  New 
Discussion  of  live  topics  is  encouraged,  and 


careful  at  all  til»e,f,,^.-'fPirited  debates  sometimes  follorw 
tition  in  such  a  marai^^  11il  piogram  has  always  hac^raCTegaru  tor  propor- 
faith  should  not  be  blighted.  ,  tion  in  the  matter  of  practical  and  devotional  study  of 
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modern  church  is  an  undertaking  of  most  ques 


Of  such  sensitiveness  the  world  can  never  havei 
enough.  To  quickly  oerceive  that  we  are  hurting  an¬ 
other’ s  feelings,  or  that  we  are  touching  an  unwelcome 
topic  ;  to  avoid  all  words  or  actions  that  might  make 
others  unhappy  ;  to  have  the  faculty  of  soothing  ruffled 
spirits  and  relieving  the  friction  and  jarring  of  life,. — this 
is  a  great  gift.  It  is  a  most  Christly  grace.  But  he  who 
possesses  it  will  neveribe  heard  saying,  “  I  am  exceed¬ 
ingly  sensitive.”  j 

Enfield ,  Mass. 

I 

Six  Years’  Work  of  a  Week-Day 
Bible  Class 

By  the  Rev.  William  C.  Covert 

into  the  average 
most  ques¬ 
tionable  wisdom.  Nothing  but  the  most  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  can  justify  it,  and  the  promoter  must  carefully 
consider  the  situation  before  pronouncing  that  necessity 
urgent  The  greater  need  at  present  is  that  we  drive 
with  more  skill  and  power  the  machinery  we  have,  rather 
than  add  further  complications. 

That  an  increased  interest  in  Bible  study  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  real  urgency  in  the  average  church  no  one  doubts. 
The  sermon  does  little  towards  setting  people  into  habits 
of  Bible  study.  The  Sunday-school  thus  far  reaches  but 
a  small  portion  of  those  that  should  be  interested,  and 
induces,  in  most  cases,  but  a  superficial  study,  while 
others  of  our  regularly  organized  methods  for  Bible  study 
at  best  reach  but  a  few  more. 

It  would  seem  that,  at  this  point  in  the  life  of  the 
average  church,  a  necessity  of  such  urgency  exists  that 
a  pastor  or  superintendent  is  amply  justified  in  thrusting 
a  new  organization  into  the  already  multiplex  body. 

In  the  extremity  of  this  need,  the  tests  of  efficiency 
must,  of  course,  be  all  the  more  severe. 

Six  years  ago  there  was  formed  a  special  class  for 
Bible  study  in  a  church  of  a  Western  city.  It  was  inau¬ 
gurated  with  much  hesitancy,  owing  to  the  crowded 
conditions  of  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  church 
community.  Only  the  widespread  neglect  of  the  Word 
could  have  been  counted  a  justifying  exigency  for  the 
new  organization.  Bat  the  class  seemed  to  make  itself 
a  place  in  the  life  of  the  people  so  quickly,  and  its  work 
to  bear  such  prompt  lesults,  that  during  the  succeeding 


the  Scriptures,  and  the  appeal  to  life  and  conduct  has 
been  strong  and  direct.  The  social  life  of  the  class 
not  been  forgotten,  and,  in  various  ways,  has  been  made 
to  add  interest  and  profit  to  the  work  of  the  class. 

These  are  the  general  lines  along  which  this  Bible 
class  has  moved  during  a  period  of  six  interesting  years 
of  study. 

Among  the  more  noticeable  results  are  :  (1)  a  large 
portion  of  the  Bible  has  been  covered  by  systematic 
study,  securing  to  the  people  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
main  features  of  Bible  knowledge  ;  (2)  a  stimulus  to  a 
systematic  and  scholarly  study  of  the  Bible  throughout 
the  whole  church  ;  (3)  a  very  noticeable  deepening  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  once  indifferent  individuals  of  the 
class  and  of  the  church  at  large  has  followed  ;  and  (4)  a 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  this  mode  of  Bible  study  in  a 
very  busy  and  highly  organized  community. 

The  end  has  abundantly  justified  the  means,  and  the 
class  has  pronounced  itself  a  necessary  institution. 
Merriam  Park,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Somebody 

By  Eliza  P.  Sutphen 

“  T  NEVER  can  find  anything  on  Monday  mornings  ; 

A  somebody  is  always  carrying  off  my  things  and 
making  me  hunt  for  them  !  ” 

Ralph  Longstreth’ s  voice  did  not  sound  very'  pleasant. 
At  that  moment  he  was  partly  under  the  library  sofa  • 
reaching  for  some  object. 

“How  did  my  cap  get  under  here?”  he  grunted. 

“  Somebody  must  have  taken  it  from  the  hat-stand.  I’m 
sure  I  left  it  there.  ’  ’ 

"  I  saw  you  throw  your  cap  at  the  kitten  on  Saturday 
afternoon,”  said  his  mother.  “  It  went  under  the  sofa, 
and  has  been  lying  there  ever  since." 

“  Oh,  yes  !  that’s  so,  I  did.  I»  thought  I  hung  it  up. 
But — where  is  my  composition  ?” 

“In  your  desk,  I  should  suppose,"  answered  Mrs. 
Longstreth,  and  Ralph  darted  upstairs,  rustling  papers, 
and  hastily  opening  and  shutting  drawers. 
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(Sbttorial  Hotes. 

Monthly  Text:  “Peace  be  unto  you:  as  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you" — John  20  :  21. 


WE  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  home  upon  the  2nd,  our 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor  and  their  two  children. 
Mrs.  Taylor,  as  Miss  Jessie  Gardner,  went  out  in  our  first  party 
in  1888,  and  Mr.  Taylor  followed  in  1889.  They  have  been  located 
of  late  at  Uh-shan,  in  the  Province  of  Kiang-si,  and  have  had  there  a 
large  and  important  service.  We  hope  that  our  friends  will  be  greatly 
blessed  through  their  visit  home,  and  that  their  testimony,  as  it  may 
be  given  later  among  the  Churches,  may  be  used  of  God  in  quickening 
interest  in  behalf  of  China. 


Our  beloved  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  McCarthy,  has  left  us  for  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  to  be  absent  there  for  about  two  months.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  has  been  our  steadfast  helper  in  the  work  here  for  some  seven 
years  past,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  Lord  has  opened  the  way  for 
him  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  for  a  little  season  in  the  Old  Country, 
and  to  thus  refresh  himself  for  further  service  in  behalf  of  China. 
We  trust  journeying  mercies  will  be  granted  him,  and  that  he  will 
be  brought  back  to  us  in  safety  and  in  fulness  of  blessing. 


As  proposed  in  the  April  number,  Mr.  Frost  journeyed  west  in 
May  and  went  so  far  as  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  together  they  held  a  Bible  Confer¬ 
ence  for  two  weeks.  The  meetings  were  held  at  the  Bible  Institute  of 
the  Gospel  Union,  under  the  leadership  of  our  good  friend,  the  Rev. 
George  S.  Fisher.  There  were  services  in  the  Institute  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  afternoons,  and  some  in  outside  places  in  the  evenings. 
Mr.  Knight’s  testimony  concerning  the  work  of  the  Lord  abroad  and 
the  need  of  service  for  the  heathen  was  particularly  appreciated,  and 
resulted  in  some  young  persons  offering  for  China.  Upon  the  return 
journey  meetings  were  held  at  the  Bible  Institute  at  Chicago,  where 
more  candidates  offered,  and  later  Mr.  Knight  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Detroit.  During  the  present  and  the  following  month 
Mr.  Frost  will  be  away  from  home  much  of  the  time,  holding  meetings 
in  different  places.  We  shall  be  most  thankful  if  friends  will  remem¬ 
ber  before  God  these  various  services  that  they  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  many  persons  into  obedience  before  the  Lord  and  of 
leading  not  a  few  into  service  for  and  in  China. 


The  friends  in  these  countries,  who  know  the  name  of  Mr.  Walter 
B.  Sloan,  Secretary  of  the  Mission  in  England,  will  rejoice  in  the 
blessing  which  God  has  given  him  in  the  deputation  work  recently 
undertaken  upon  the  Continent  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Sloan  was  first 
in  Germany,  at  Berlin  and  at  other  centres,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Russia,  going  so  far  as  St.  Petersburg.  Later,  he  visited  Finland,  and 
finally  went  to  Sweden,  where  he  held  meetings  in  many  cities.  Mr. 
Inwood,  who  was  recently  in  Canada,  joined  Mr.  Sloan  in  Sweden, 
and  spoke  with  him  in  the  meetings  held  in  that  country.  A  large 
measure  of  blessing  was  given  by  the  Lord  in  every  place  visited,  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  China  will  receive  new  prayers  and 
new  lives  as  a  result  of  the  witness  borne.  It  is  a  peculiarly  encour¬ 
aging  sign  of  the  time  that  Continental  countries  are  awakening  to 
the  need  of  heathendom,  not  only  because  of  what  this  will  mean  to 
heathenism,  but  also  because  of  what  it  will  mean  to  these  home  lands. 
The  reflex  blessing  upon  these  countries  will  certainly  be  a  large  one, 
as  it  has  been  in  other  lands,  and  we  delight  to  know  that  such  a 
country  as  Russia  will  be  thus  favoured. 


The  nission  Home,  during  these  days,  is  well  filled  with  candi¬ 
dates,  and  we  expect  others  to  join  us  in  the  near  future.  Will  not 
our  praying  friends  remember  us  in  connection  with  these  lives?  It 
is  a  solemn  thing  to  have  to  decide  whether  a  person  shall  or  shall 
not  serve  in  China,  and  the  more  we  have  to  do  with  such  cases  the 
more  we  feel  the  need  of  nothing  short  of  the  almighty  power  and 
wisdom  of  God  in  order  to  decide  aright.  We  desire  to  send  no 
person  forward  who  is  not  called  and  prepared  by  the  Spirit,  and 
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we  wish  to  hold  no  one  back  who  is  so  called  and  prepared.  We 
ask  our  friends  to  fervently  plead  with  God  that  we  may  be  at  His 
disposal  in  this  matter,  as  also  in  all  else  that  concerns  our  holy  and 
sacred  service. 


Our  esteemed  friends,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Needham,  of 
Germantown,  Penn.,  are  about  setting  forth  for  Japan  and  China  to 
hold  there  Bible  Conferences  similar  to  those  held  last  year  in  those 
countries  by  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Stearns.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Stearns  gave 
many  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  East  a  new  longing  in  their  own  behalf 
for  the  expositional  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  number  of 
Missionaries  in  Japan  have  united  in  asking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Needham 
to  follow  up  Mr.  Stearns’  visit  by  a  somewhat  lengthened  sojourn 
there  for  the  purpose  of  holding  Bible  Conferences  in  various  parts. 
It  is  thought  that  subsequently  similar  meetings  will  be  arranged  for 
in  China,  and  it  may  be  that  the  way  will  be  eventually  opened  for  an 
extension  of  the  work  into  India  and  other  eastern  lands.  Our  good 
brother,  Mr.  Stearns,  meanwhile,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Murray  and  others,  has  set  forth  for  South  Africa  to  bear  witness  there 
as  God  shall  give  him  openings,  and  expects  to  be  engaged  in  this 
service  until  the  fall  of  the  year.  We  bespeak  for  all  these  servants 
of  God  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  that  their  testimonies  may  be  a  cause 
of  refreshing  to  many  Missionaries  and  a  cause  of  strengthening  to 
many  of  the  brethren  of  the  native  Churches. 


We  note  with  joy  that  the  Prayer  Union,  which  was  inaugurated 
here  in  1893  and  which  has  been  so  large  a  blessing  to  this  part  of 
the  work,  is  to  be  extended  and  applied  to  all  the  parts  of  the  Mission. 
Mr.  Steven,  who  was  largely  instrumental  while  with  us  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  Union,  has  been  requested  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  establish  a  like 
Union  in  England,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  friends  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  will  be  asked  to  establish  it  in  those  countries  also. 
If  this  is  accomplished,  the  Prayer  Union  will  be  world-wide,  and 
there  will  be  few  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  when  the  incense  of 
praise  and  prayer  in  connection  with  the  work  in  China  will  not  be 
rising  up  before  the  throne  of  grace.  It  thrills  our  hearts  to  think 
of  the  joy  this  will  bring  to  our  adorable  and  beloved  Lord  and  of 
the  new  blessings  which  will  be  given  from  His  opened  hand  to  the 
needy  land  of  China.  Once  more,  “Ye  that  are  the  Lord’s  remem¬ 
brancers,  keep  not  silence.” 


The  members  of  the  Committee  which  has  been  responsible  for 
the  various  conventions  for  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life  held  in 
Toronto  during  late  years  have  arranged  to  meet  in  some  retired  spot 
during  the  last  week  in  June  and  to  give  themselves  for  three  or  four 
days  to  a  prayerful  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  for  their  own  spiritual 
good  and  for  the  help  of  such  others  as  may  be  personally  invited  to 
join  them.  It  is  hoped  while  the  brethren  are  together  that  the  Lord 
will  not  only  give  new  blessing  to  those  present,  but  will  also  make 
it  plain  what  arrangements  may  be  made  for  further  public  meetings 
in  Toronto  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  large  demand  at  the  present  time 
on  the  part  of  Christians,  not  only  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  country 
places,  for  testimony  upon  the  line  of  higher  truths,  and  this  betokens 
a  sincere  desire  in  many  for  more  personal  conformity  to  the  life  of 
Christ  in  life  and  in  service.  The  Committee  is  receiving  many  invi¬ 
tations  to  provide  speakers  for  such  a  purpose,  and  it  is  evident  that 
a  heavy  responsibility  is  thus  laid  upon  its  membership.  May  the 
Lord  be  gracious  to  the  brethren  as  they  meet  together  at  the  close 
of  the  month,  and  teach  them  such  deep  things  that  they  will  become 
true  teachers  in  their  turn  toward  others.  We  feel  much  concerned 
about  the  issue  of  this  gathering,  as  we  are  sure  that  blessing  so 
received  and  passed  on  will  mean  eventually  that  a  new  tide  of  blessing 
will  set  toward  China  and  other  foreign  parts.  All  true  missionary 
zeal  finds  its  origin  in  a  quickening  of  spiritual  life,  and  it  is  this  par¬ 
ticularly  that  we  need  to  seek  to  have  developed, 
and  ro  Lombard  Street,  Toronto. 
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*  To  this  add  Undesignated  Missionaries  20  and  Students  42— Total  for  1807 _ 744) 

Increase  between  January  ist  and  May  25th,  1898 .  29}  Total  Missionaries,  773. 

f  Not p —Thf*  1  rl 1  ° ° S  have  Silicf  been/esu™ed,  I"  ™ch  cases  the  details  given  above  are  of  present  work 

The  numbers  given  in  column  for  "Missionaries,  wives  and  Associates,"  include  those  at  home  on  furlough. 
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Abstract  of  China  Recounts. 

Disposition  of  Funds  Remitted  from  England,  America,  and  Australia,  and  Donations  received  in  China  during  1897. 


er. 


To  Balances  . 


Tls.  cts.  Tls.  cts. 

34.140  79 


General  and  Special  Accounts  : — 

Remittances  from  England — Nov., 

1896,  to  Nov.,  1897 — 

Funds  tor  General  Purposes  of 

the  Mission .  £14,185  o  o 

Special  Donations .  10,431  9  5 


*£24,616  9  5 


£24,616  9s.  5d.  produced  at  cur- 

rent  Rates  of  Exchange . 

Donations  in  China  and  Receipts 
from  America  and  Australia, 
see  list  below  (  =  at  2s.  8  i-i6d. 

^7,438  7s.  4d.) . 

From  Rents,  Exchange  and  Inte¬ 
rest  Account  (=  at  2s  Si-i6d. 
£253  17s.  gd.) . 


184,499  82 

55,679  02 

1,900  46 


242,079  3O 


*Note. — This  amount  includes  the  sum  of  £3485  19s.  nd. 
remitted  to  China  during  November  and  December,  1896, 
which  was  not  acknowledged  in  the  Cash  Account  for  1896. 
On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  include  the  sum  of  £2,953  is.  2d. 
remitted  to  China  during  November  and  December,  1897. 


Tls.  276,220  09 


General  and  Special  Accounts: —  T|S'  CtS  T*S'  CtS' 

By  Payments  to  Missionaries— 

For  Personal  use . .  42 

For  the  Support  of  Native  Helpers,  Rents,  Re¬ 
pairs  of  Houses  and  Chapels,  Travelling  Ex¬ 
penses,  and  Sundry  Outlays  on  account  of 
Stations  and  Out-stations  of  the  Mission. .  . .  36,399  87 
For  Expenses  of  Boarding  and  Day  Schools.. .  6,748  73 

For  Medical  Missionary  Work,  including  Hos¬ 
pital,  Dispensary,  and  Opium  Refuge  Ex- 

„  penses .  2,247  97 

For  Houses  Accounts  (including  Special  Dona¬ 
tions  11s.  16,335.67  for  new  premises  in  the 
following  places— Chefoo,  Chin-kiang,  An- 
shuen,  Ning-kueh,  fang-cheo,  Kih-an,  Iong- 

k’an,  Ho-k'eo,  Lu-cheo,  etc.) .  23,°35  25 

- -  222,907  24 

For  Passages  to  England,  America,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia  (including  Special  Donations,  Tls. 

72916) . 

'  c  ’  .  9.797  32 

Associates’  Funds  transferred  to  separate  Cash 

Book .  ,,  00 

.  466  88 

Balances  carried  forward.  ,.  . 

J  43.048  65 

(Pis.  276,220  09  at  2S.  8  i-i6d.=/36,9oi  5s.  6d.) 

Tls.  276,220  09 


We  have  examined  the  above  Abstract  with  the  Returns  from  China,  and  find  it  correct. 

We  Remsreferr  ed'oTnThfawl  Note**  "  H°me  ACC°UntS  "  “  ‘°  Ch‘na'  ^  they  are  duly  aCCOUnted  tbe  exception  of  the 

1,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C.,  April  gist,  1898.  [Signed]  Arthur  j .  Hill,  Vellacott  &  Co.,  Chartered  Affounffltits, 
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PROVINCES. 

( Arranged  in  three 
lines  from  West  to 
East  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence  to  Map.  The 
dates  in  this  column 
in  many  cases,  are  of 
itinerations  begun.) 


KIANG-3U, 1854 


STATIONS. 

( Capitals  of  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  capitals 
of  Prefectures  i  n 
small  capitals;  and  of 
Counties  in  romans; 
Market  towns  in 
talics.) 


Stations  and 
Missionaries. 


An-tong . 

Ts’ing-kiang-p’u . . 
Kao-iu . . 


Iang-cheo.. 


189J 

1S69J 

iSSSj 

1868] 


1 8881 


Training  Home 

Chin-kiang!  ... 

Shanghai . I1854J  1 

Financial  Dept . . 

Business  Dept. . . 

Home . 

Hospital . 

Evangelistic  work 


UIN-NAN, 1877 


KUEI-CHEO, 

1877 


HU-NAN,  1875 


KIANG-SI,  1869 


Bhamo(Up.  Burra’h) 

Ta-li . 

UIN-NAN . 

K’uh-tsing _ 

Chao-t’ong  . . . 


Tong-ch’uan 
Teng-yueh  . . . 


KUEI-IANG 

An-shuen . 

Tuh-shan . 

Hsing-i . 

(Work  among 

Aborigines) 
Pang-hai . 


1875 

1881, 
1882]  1 
1889I  1 

1887I 

■  Sgil 

1897I 


.1-  5 


4 

10 

6 

6 

2 

3 


1877I 

1S8.SI 

1893I 
1  89 1 1 


KlU  KIANG... 

Ta-ku-t'ang  . 
Nan-k'ang..  . 

An-ren . 

Peh-kan  .... 

Kuei-k’i  .... 

Shang-ts'ing 

Ih-iang . 

Ho-k'eo . 

Iang-k'eo. 
Kuang-feng  . 

Uh-shan . 

Chang-shu. .  . . 

Kih-an . . 

Feng-kang .. . . 


1807 


2 

4 

13 

6 


Paid  Native 
Helpers. 


O  J3 

'JU 


CHEH=KIANG. 

JSS7 


HANGCHEO.. 
Shao-hsing.  . . . 

Sin-ch’ang . 

Kiu-cheo . 

Ch’ang-shan .. . . 

Lan-k’i . 

Ivin-hua . 

Iong-k’ang . 

Ch’u-cheo . 

Long-ch’uen _ 

Uin-ho . 

Song-iang . 

Siao-mei . 

Ning-po . 

Feng-hua . 

Ning-hai . 

T'ai-cheo . 

Huang-ien . 


1 889I 

1S73 

18871 

18S9I 

lS93l 

187s! 

1893 

1890 

1878I 

1890 

1S89I 

1877I 

KSn5| 
189 1| 
rSgil 


1866I 
iS66| 
1870I  1 
18721 
1878I  1 
189, 

1875L 

1882I  1 

1875I  1 

is94r 

1:895 

1896 
1896 
1857 

1866 
1868 

1867 

1896 


H-l 

cuK 

c 

D 


Communi 
cants  in 
Fellowship 


8 

17 

5 


I  D. 
I  EL, 


1 3  EL 

|  2  B.W 


7 

1  P. 

2  D. 


21 

9 


2 

3 

3 
24 

4 
45 

4 

3° 

36 

18 

13 

41 

6 

3 

4 


Baptized 

Persons 


cq  o 


15 


165 


Included  under  Iang-cheo. 


4D. 

f 3  e. 
(3  D- 


135 

160 

34 

19 

33 

2 

19 

20 

13 

4 

4 

7 

3 

8 
37 
95 

499 

1134 


5 
2 

6 

19 

9 


7 

31 

37 

19 

13 

44 

2 

4 


83 

92 

18 

15 
35 

5 

16 

14 

12 

3 


12 

34 

55 

125 

150 


3 

1 

3 

7 

3° 

124 

321 


9 

9 

4 

63 

8 


13 

67 

99 

41 

34 

142 

3 

5 

7 


432 

394 

66 

127 

114 

3 
82 
62 
33 

4 
3 
6 

7 

159 

157 

222 

726 

1495 


Schools. 


Boarding, 


>  S 
'5. 

nl  3 

£  o, 


6  f. 


Day. 


is 

18-° 

P-O 

.  c 
L2  rf 


>  ~ 

i 

204 


12  f. 

12  ml 

19  m.l 

58  m.l 
28  f. 

15  m.l 
10  f. 

9  m. 


1  23  m  l 
J  60  m| 

1 30  f  r 

1  5°  m| 

1 15  f 


27  f. 


30  f. 


21  f. 


II  f. 

f  10  m| 
1  2  f 
6  m. 


31  m.l 


6  m. 
6  f. 


4  m. 


Including  also  Ts'ing-kiang-p’u  and  Kao-iu, 


14  f.  I  I  D. 
16  m.l . 


3  m.  I  id. 
19  ml 


7  m 


Refuges. 
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PROVINCES. 

STATIONS. 

Stations  and 
Missionaries. 

Paid  Native 
Helpers. 

Communi¬ 
cants  in 

Baptized 

to 

<u 

Schools.  1 1 

1  c 

0 

> 

Fellowship. 

0 

u 

Day.  p 

5-0 

[Arranged  in  three 

[Capitals  of  Pro- 
inces  in  capitals  ; 
f  Prefectures  i  n 
mall  capitals;  and  of 
bounties  in  romans ; 
larket  towns  in 
talics.) 

a 

,  tn 

3  'O  u 

£  O 

to 

to  , 
U  c 

Unpaid  Nat 
Helpers. 

ON 

e  g 

rC 

O 

Boarding. 

lines  from  West  to 
East  for  easy  refer- 
ence  to  Map.  The 
dates  in  this  column, 
in  many  cases,  are  of 
itinerations  begun.)  / 

Work  begun. 

Stations. 

Out-stations. 

Chapels. 

lVilablUUclI  ICS  dl 

their  wives  a 

Associates. 

Ordained  Past 

Asst.  Preachei 

a 

a  t 

03 

-  a 

0  c 

S  1 

f)  _ 

^  - - 

Chapel  Keepei 

Bible-women. 

|  Male. 

1 

1 

1  Female. 

|  Baptized  in  i< 

s  1 

<D 

TJ  O 

0)  G 

N  0) 

0.  | 

£)  0 

O 

tu 

N 

a 

rf 

w> 

Li 

O 

Schools. 

Native 

Pupils. 

|  Schools. 

1 

1 

>4  \“ 
?'§•  F 

ZPh  I 

!  ctj  t 

-3 

u  a;  <v 

■  £  r-S 

- 

5 

16 

39 

I 

1 

5  1 

SHAN-SI 

Lu-ch'eng . 

889 

1 

4  •• 

I  EL. 

12 

4 

1 

I  D. 

46 

13 

18 

II  m  l 

I  D. 

[continued] 

U-u . 

8'  10 

8S9 

I 

1 

2 

3  m 

•1 

19 

8 

5 

I 

1 

Lu-an . 

7 

3 

- r 

— 

CH.H=LI,  1887 

888 

PAO-TING . 

89 1 

ss7 

sss 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

6 

12 

9 

23 

I 

.  1 

4  m  1 

I  D. 

IIud.i*luli  . 

I 

4 

6 

1 

Shuen-teh . 

I 

1 

3  •  • 

_ 

— 

IS79 

1880 

1 

28 

8 

6 

85 

, 

H.I.D 

SHAN-TONG. 

1879 

Chef 00 . 

“  Sanatorium., . . 

"  Build.  Wks.. . . 

"  Boys’  School. . 

"  Girls’ 

"  Prepty.  " 

I 

5 

3  •• 

4  -  • 

1880 

1884 

1805 

I.SS9 

1886 

8  .. 
5  •• 

5 

1 

13 

6 

.... 

. 

47  ™  | 

T'ong-Shin . 

I 

5 

} 

28 

102 

I 

12  f‘  1 

I  D. 

I 

_ 

- 1 

|N.,[ 

1884 

HO-NAN,  1875 

Siang-ch’eng . 

I 

1 

4  • 

1 

1 

lS 

Ho-ian . 

8) 

59 

55 

179 

ll 

5 

8 

2  • 

2 

1 

I  EL. 

91 

Ho-si . 

4  ) 

6 

6 

7 

I 

I  D. 

Ch'en-cheo . 

1895 

1895 

I 

I 

3 

1 

1 

1 

I 

6 

6 

6 

I 

I  D. 

I  D. 

18 

34 

14 

70 

I 

2  ‘16  f.’j 

Shcc-k'  i-tien . 

1886 

I 

I 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

King-tsi-kuan  .... 

1896 

I 

1 

_ 

_ 

W.  SI-CH’UAN, 

1877 

Song-p’an . 

1092 

1889 

1881 

1888 

1888 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

IO 

I 

9  m. 

2i  15  f. 

1  15 m 

3i  8f- 

4 

98 

6 

85 

6l 

280 

1 5 

5 

1 

I  D. 

4 

5 

7  • 

4 

I 

1 

1 

6  m 

SUI-FU . 

I  D. 

18 

6 

30 

14  f. 

1  20  m 

I  D. 

I 

1 

5 

Lu-cheo . 

1890 

I 

1 

4 

I 

I  EL 

3 

3i 

15 

90 

3 

2  3°^' 

Ch’ong-k'ing  . . . . 

1877 

I 

2 

3 

10 

I 

7 

20  I. 

Ta-tsien-lu . 

1897 

1 

4 

_ 

E.  SI-CH'U AN. 

18S6 

1889 

1892 

I 

1 

8 

2 

15 

26 

1 

I  D. 

Siii-tien-tsi . 

I 

1 

3 

1 

1 

16 

67 

1 1 

44 

6 

27 

1 

I  15  m 

1  18  m 

I  H. 

Pao-ning . 

1 886 

I 

3 

4 

17 

3 

Shuen-k'ing . 

1896 

1887 

1888 

I 

1 

1 

1 

J 

7 

I 

15 

37 

14 

60 

1 

1  34  m 

I  D. 

1 

9 

1 

29  m 

1  if 

Uan-hsien . 

— 

Lao-ho-k'eo . 

1887 

1 88c 
189, 

10 

3 

4 

1 

8 

48 

1  39  m 

HU-PEH,  1874 

1 

1 

1 

1 

27 

I-ch’ang . 

5 

6 

2 

1 

5 

6 

1 

9 

1 

- - - 

189 

I 

I 

I  E. 

1 1 

26 

1  7  m- 

AN-HUEI,  1869 

T'ai-ho . 

I 

I 

5 

1 

9 

“ 

Ch'cng-iang-kuan 

188 

I 

I 

I 

4 

I 

I 

4 

52 

26 

6 

132 

2 

8  m 

2  5f- 

Ku-ch'eng . 

l88 

3 

4 

6 

I  E. 

1 7 

1 

Lhh-an . 

1 89 

lS6 

)  I 

1 

38 

23 

6 

138 

21  m 
<  18  f. 

I  I  D. 

AN-K'ING . 

1  r 

4 

4 

4 

Training  Home 

3 

Wu-hu . 

Kien-p’ing . 

189 

1S9 

3  1 

4  I 

1 

2 

I 

2 

2 

6 

I 

I 

13 

1 

22 

4 

9 

2 

98 

1 

2 

■  ii 

1 

Ning-kueh . 

l87 

4  I 

1 

Kuang-teh . 

)  I 

1 

1 

4 

I 

1 

•  3 

•  19 

1  tl 

2  18  n 

. 

Ch'i-cheo . 

3 

2 

V . 

Huei-cheo . 

ING-CHEO . 

4 

7  1 

3 

4 

.1  1 

3 

2 

•  •  3 

8 

3 

15 

.  .  . 

. 

:::::: 

. 
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fiist,  tile  third  with  the  second,  and  so  forth.  So  we  can  treat  the 
different  groups  of  fellow-workers,  missionaries,  editors,  writers, 
uilers,  etc.  Though  societies,  etc.,  cannot  be  joined  in  quite  the 
same  way,  yet,  a  little  thought  will  join  them  almost  as  firmly. 

No  one  who  has  not  thus  united  the  persons,  etc.,  which  he 


desires  to  pray  for,  has  any  idea  of  the  increased  freedom  and  pleasure 
it  imparts  to  prayer.  Few  who  once  try  it  will  ever  again  be  likely 
to  give  it  up.  Very  earnestly  would  I  recommend  all  to  try  it.  All 
who  are  helped  by  it,  can,  without  attempting  to  give  any  length¬ 
ened  course  of  lessons,  help  others  by  recommending  it  to  them. 


KIANG-SU. 

Shanghai.— Mr.  Fred  H.  Neale,  writing  on 
April  gth,  says:  “  There  were  some  encourag¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  work  given  at  the  meeting 
this  evening.  Mr.  Meadows  is  greatly  cheered 
by  the  blessing  God  is  giving  in  many  villages 
he  has  lately  visited.  Mr.  Rudland,  who  said 
a  few  parting  words,  asked  prayer  for  the 
thousands  who  have  a  good  head  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  but  whose  hearts  had  not  been 
touched 

“  Mr.  Whittlesey  arrived  to-day,  also  Miss 
Forsberg  and  Miss  Withey.  Our  brother  is  to 
be  married  to  the  latter  in  a  few  days. 

"  April  26th — We  have  received  word  that 
Dr.  Guinness  is  down  with  fever  at  Siang- 
hsien,  Ho-nan,but  when  the  letter  was  written 
Mr.  Gracie  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  ty¬ 
phoid  or  not.” 


HU-NAN. 

The  Rev.  G.  Hunter,  when  in  Shanghai  en 
route  for  England  on  furlough,  gave  a  cheer¬ 
ing  account  of  a  journey  which  he,  accompan¬ 
ied  by  Mr.  Bruce,  had  recently  taken  in  Hu¬ 
nan.  He  found  the  attitude  of  the  people 
ffiendly,  and  many  manifested  interest  in  his 
message.  Chang-teh — where  a  house  has  been 
rented  outside  the  East  Gate,  about  fifty  min¬ 
utes’  walk  from  a  house  which  two  members 
of  the  I.  M.  A.  secured  some  time  previously, 
— is  a  busy,  prosperous  centre,  from  which 
work  could  radiate  in  many  directions.  While 
he  was  there,  at  the  Sunday  service,  the 
preaching  place  overflowed,  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  people  being  present.  One  man,  a  for¬ 
mer  disciple  of  Cheo  Han,  and  a  vegetarian 
preacher  or  expounder  of  the  Sacred  Edict, 
even  wanted  to  be  baptized,  but  Mr.  Hunter 
felt  he  was  a  good  way  from  being  ready  for 
that.  The  Fu-t’ai  has  sent  a  big  proclamation 
all  over  the  Province,  to  reassure  the  people 
about  missionaries  travelling  and  residing 
there.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  like  the 
Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests,  he  says,  and  those 
who  make  mischief  will  repent  when  it  is  too 
late,  as  the  severest  punishment  will  fall  upon 
them,  without  leaving  them  any  hope  of  es¬ 
cape. 

AN-HUEI. 

An~k’ing. — Mr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  writing  on 
April  16th,  says:  “  In  addition  to  the  regular 
work,  we  are  making  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  portions  of  Scriptures  and 
tracts  among  the  students,  who  will  be  in  the 
city  from  all  parts  of  the  province  in  a  few 
weeks;  about  fifteen  thousand  students  are 
expected  to  these  examinations.  The  Brit¬ 
ish.  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have 
given  us  a  grant  of  the  required  por¬ 
tions  of  Scripture,  and  we  are  trusting 
the  tracts  will  also  come  to  hand  in 


from  tlje  ^robners 

due  time.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  before 
been  attempted  in  An-k’ing.  Please  pray  that 
the  Word  which  will  in  this  way  go  into  all 
parts  of  the  province  may  be  greatly  blessed 
of  God,  and  that  fruit  may  result  therefrom. 
The  native  work  here  is  showing  signs  of 
blessing.  May  God  soon  grant  the  showers. 

“  Miss  Soltau’s  two  weeks’  visit  among  us 
was  a  means  of  marvellous  blessing  to  those 
in  the  ‘  Home.’  What  a  woman  of  God  she 
is  !  I  am  sure  all  of  us  look  on  her  visit  and 
the  lessons  learned  from  her,  as  marking  an 
epoch  in  our  spiritual  history.  There  is  much 
prayer  being  offered  here  that  God  may  sim¬ 
ilarly  use  her  in  every  place  she  shall  visit. 

“  The  past  two  weeks  have  been,  in  some 
respects,  weeks  of  sorrow  to  some  of  the 
brethren.  Within  five  days  two  of  them  had 
news  of  the  sudden  death  of  dear  ones  at 
home;  in  one  case  it  was  a  father,  and  in  the 
other  a  sister  ;  one  of  the  cases  was  most- 
heart-breaking,  but  God  wonderfully  helped 
the  dear  fellows  to  bear  the  trial,  and  they 
1  sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope,’  for 
both  departed  ones  were  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

Dr.  Howard  Taylor,  from  Ho-nan,  was  in 
one  day  this  week,  and  tells  of  much  blessing 
there.  May  God  make  this  year  the  best  that 
China  has  ever  known.” 

Ku=ch’eng. — Mr.  Davey  sends  a  cheering 
account  of  the  work  under  his  care.  For 
several  months  there  have  been  evidences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  working  at  this  station.  At 
a  conference  held  at  the  end  of  January  many 
of  the  Christians  whose  spiritual  life  had 
grown  cold  were  quickened  and  blessed.  At 
the  close  of  the  gathering,  ten  volunteers, 
consisting  of  Christians  and  enquirers,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Davey  and  the  evangelist, 
went  for  a  week’s  evangelistic  tour  among  the 
villages  around  Ku-ch’eng.  They  had  a  most 
encouraging  reception,  in  almost  all  the  places 
visited,  and  many  showed  marked  interest  in 
the  Gospel.  There  are  now  over  sixty  hopeful 
enquirers.  Please  pray  for  them. 

Kien-p’ing. — Mr.  G.  Miller  sends  a  cheering 
report  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  this  station  in 
February.  He  writes:  “I  have  been  here 
over  a  week.  The  work  still  grows  in  interest. 
On  the  first  Sunday,  there  were  over  eighty 
present  at  worship.  Those  in  the  city  who 
are  interested  are  well-to-do — one  is  a  grain 
merchant,  and  has  a  good  name.” 

U-hu.— Mr.  Begg,  writing  on  the  3rd  March, 
says  :  “  I  returned  from  T'ai-p’ing  last  week. 

I  feel  God  has  already  begun  to  work 
there.  Old  Iang  is  busy  from  morning 
till  evening.  Many  have  registered  their 
names  as  enquirers.  Iang’s  brother,  who  is 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  is  bright,  and  his  sons- 


m-law  are  now  enquirers.  My  soul  is  being 
enlarged  to  ask  for  multitudes  of  conversions 
in  this  district.  To-morrow,  God  willing,  I 
start  for  Kiang-peh,  where  I  hope  to  spend 
five  days  in  house-to-house  visitation.” 

Items  from  ^Ijanglmh 

BAPTISMS. 

The  following  baptisms  have  been  reported 
in  April  : 

Hu-peh,  Shih-sheo,  .  IO 

Cheh-kiang,  Uen-cheo,  .  g 


Shen-si, 


Si-ch’uan, 

Kuei-cheo, 

An-huei, 

Kiang-si, 


On  March  13— K.  E.  Landgren,  E.  H.  Gustaf¬ 
son,  O.  A.  L.  Larsson,  from  Sweden,  and 
H.  A.  Gronlund,  from  Finland. 

On  March  23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Saunders 
and  Miss  C.  C.  Macdonald,  from  England  ; 
Miss  A.  Johansson  and  Miss  N.  K.  Sjoberg, 
from  Sweden,  and  Miss  A.  S.  Lagerstam, 
from  Finland. 

On  April  9— Mr.  J.  A.  Beutel  and  Mr.  E.  A.  H. 
Jackson,  from  England. 

DEPARTURES. 

On  March  29— Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Tomalin,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Hunter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Reid,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Ririe,  Miss  Carlyle  and  Miss 
Elofson,  for  England. 

BIRTHS. 

On  Feb.  24— at  Siang  Hsien,  the  wife  of  A. 
Gracie  of  a  son. 

On  March  9— at  Kih-an,  the  wife  of  A.  E.  Thor 
of  a  daughter  (Olga  Ellenor). 

MARRIAGES. 

On  Jan  22— F.  A.  Gustafson  to  Miss  C.  Larsson 
(formerly  of  the  I.M.A.),  at  King-cheo. 

On  March  1— Owen  Stevenson  to  Miss  Emma 
Dundson,  at  Ch’ong-k’ing. 


0  »  v  UIV) 

Shao-hsing  (out-station), 
Siao-mei, 

Ch’eng-ku, 

Si-an,  ... 

Kien-cheo, 

Lu-cheo, 

Kuei-iang, 

Kien-p’ing, 

An-ren,... 

Peh-kan, 

Kuei-k’i  and  out-station, 
Shaivg-t’sing,  ...  ... 

Total  . 


18 

I 

9 

6 


'3 

2 

1 

16 

12 


ARRIVALS. 
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Statistics  of  tljc  CIjina  Jttlanft  JHissiott  for  lanuarg,  1898. 


PROVINCES. 

(Arranged  in  three 
lines  from  West  to 
East  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence  to  Map.  The 
dates  'in  this  column 


in  many  cases,  are  oj  Market  towns 


tinerations  begun.) 


STATIONS. 

( Capitals  of  Pro 
vinces  in  capitals ; 
of  Prefectures  in 
small  capitals;  and  of 
Counties  in  romans 


KAN-SUH.  1876 


SHEN-SI,  1876 


italics.) 


Liang-cheo.  . 
Sl-NING . 

LAN-CHEO. 
Ts’in-cheo  . . 

P'lNG-LI ANG.  . 
Si-feng-chen . . 
King-cheo  . . 
Tsing-ning  . . 
Chen-yuen  . . . 


Long-cheo . 

PlN-CHEO . 

Feng  siang . 

Mei-hsien . 

K’ien-cheo  ...... 

Cheo-chih . 

Sang-kia-chuang . . 
Hsing-p’ing . 

SI-AN . 

Ing-kia-uci  . 

Lan-t’ien . 

T'ong-cheo . 

Han-chong . 

Ch'eng-ku . 

Si-hsiang . 

Iang-hsien . 

(Itinerating  lrom 
Hsing-an) 


1888 

1885 

1S85 

1878 

1895 

1596 
1895 
1897 

1597 


1S93 

1895 

1888 

189^ 

1894 

189: 

1894 

1S93 


Stations  and 
Missionaries. 


SHAN-SI,  1876 


Han-ch'eng . 

Kien-iang . 

Ch'ang-u . 

San-shui . 

1897 

1897 

1S97 

1897 

Ta-t’ong . 

1 886 

SOH-P'ING . 

1895 

Tso-uin . 

1895 

Ing-cheo . 

1S97 

Hsiao-i . 

1 887 

Sih-cheo . 

1 885 

Ta-ning . 

1 8S5 

Kih-cheo . 

1 89 1 

Ho  tsin . 

!i>93 

P'ing-iao . 

1888 

Hohcheo . 

1 886 

Hong-tong . 

1 886 

Ioh-iang . 

S06 

P'ING-IANG  . 

879 

K'uh-u  . 

8S5 

I-shi . 

89 1 

Uin-ch’eng . 

888 

Mei-ti-kiai . 

S95 

Hsiai-cheo . 

S95 

5  S 


Paid  Native 
Helpers. 


d  c/j 


Communi 
cants  in 
Fellowship 


37 


Baptized 

Persons 


W  o 


I  EL. 
3  O.R.K 


325 


44 


e.  Evangelist.  d.  Deacon.  el.  Elder.  p.  Pastor. 


96 


14 


18 


72 


Schools. 


Boarding 


Day. 


6  m. 


4  m. 


rt  B 


15  m 
8  f. 


40 


10  m 
16  f. 


8  m. 


0.  R.  K.  Opium  Refuge  Keeper.  p.  s.  Partially  Supported.  s.  s.  Self-supported. 


Refuges. 


“  Even  as  we  have  been  approved  of  God  to  be  intrusted  with  the  Gospel  so  we  speak  ;  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God  which  proveth  our  hearts." 
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Journey  Fellows. 

BY  BLISS  CARMAN, 

I  WONDERED  who 

Kept  pace  with  me  as  I  wandered  through 
The  mountain  gorges  blue. 

I  said  to  the  aspen  leaves, 

The  timorous  garrulous  tribe  of  the  forest  folk, 

“  Who  people  the  wilderness, 

When  the  wind  is  away, 

And  sparrow  and  jay 

Keep  silence  of  noon  on  a  summer  day  ?” 

And  the  leaves  replied, 

“  You  must  question  our  brother  the  rain  of  the 
mountain  side.’* 

Then  I  said  to  the  rain, 

The  fleeing  silvery  multitudes  of  the  rain, 

“  Who  people  the  wilderness, 

When  the  noon  is  still, 

And  valley  and  hill 

Feel  their  pulses  slow  to  the  summer’s  will?” 

And  the  rain  replied, 

“You  must  ask  our  brother  the  fog  on  the  out¬ 
ward  tide.” 

Then  I  said  to  the  fog, 

The  ancient  taciturn  companies  of  the  sea-mist, 

“  Who  people  the  loneliness, 

When  your  hordes ‘emerge 
On  the  gray  sea  verge, 

And  the  wind  begins  his  wailing  dirge  ?” 

And  the  fog  replied, 

“  Inquire  of  that  inquisitor  at  your  side.” 

Then  1  asked  myself.  But  he  knew, 

If  report  of  sense  be  true, 

No  more  than  you. 

New  York  City.  _ 

The  Two  Flowers. 

BY  THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

There  was  a  flower  within  my  garden  growing; 

In  form  and  color  delicately  fair; 

And  fragrance  from  its  petals  ever  throwing 
It  filled  with  sweetness  all  the  morning  air. 

One  night  the  frost  stooped  sudden  from  o’erhead; 

The  morning  sun  arose — the  flower  was  dead. 

I  had  a  wife  who  grew  for  years  beside  me; 

None  sweeter  or  more  loving  could  there  be ; 

Soother  and  friend,  whatever  might  betide  me. 
Through  varying  fortunes  clinging  close  tome. 

One  day  the  darkening  clouds  hung  overhead; 

There  came  a  frost — at  nightfall  she  was  dead. 

Sweet  flower!  Dear  wife!  these  blossoms  of  existence, 
One  in  the  garden,  one  within  the  heart, 

Bloomed  for  my  gladness  with  a  fond  persistence, 

Till  frost  and  death  had  bidden  both  depart. 

Yet  rises  in  my  soul  the  nope  to  me. 

Both  shall  rebloom  within  the  life  to  be. 

Newark,  N.  J. _ 

The  American  Policy  of  Territorial  Ex¬ 
pansion. 

BY  THE  HON.-  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE, 

United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

One  would  almost  suppose,  from  the  tone  of  some 
of  the  discussion  in  regard  to  the  Hawaiian  Treaty, 
that  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  was  something 
quite  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  had  been  our  settled  policy  never  to  en¬ 
large  our  borders,  it  is  not  amiss,  therefore,  when 
considering  the  question  of  territorial  expansion,  to 
look  first  at  the  statistics  and  see  what  they  show. 

At  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  the  area  of  the 
United  States  was  827,844  square  miles.  In  1803  we 
made  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  added  to  our  do¬ 
main  1, 171,931  square  miles.  In  1821  we  absorbed 


the  Floridas,  59,268  square  miles;  in  1845  we  an¬ 
nexed  Texas,  375,239  square  miles;  in  1848  we  took 
by  conquest  from  Mexico  545,783  square  miles;  the 
Gadsden  purchase  in  1853  added  45,535  square  miles, 
and  in  1867  we  bought  Alaska  from  Russia  and  in¬ 
creased  our  possessions  by  577,390  square  miles. 
From  827,844  square  miles  in  1783  the  United  States 
in  less  than  a  century  increased  its  total  area  to 
3,602,990  square  miles.  During  the  same  period  no 
nation,  with  the  exception  of  England,  has  added  so 
much  territory  to  the  national  domain;  and  not  even 
England  has  added  so  much  from  the  temperate  zone 
of  such  vast  natural  wealth  and  so  suited  to  the  hab¬ 
itation  of  the  Northern  races  and  to  the  development 
of  their  civilization. 

Our  history  shows  that,  like  all  great  and  growing 
peoples,  our  consistent  policy  has  been  one  of  territo¬ 
rial  expansion.  We  have  done  many  things  in  the 
past  hundred  years;  but  our  greatest  feat,  that  which 
will  endure  when  all  else  has  vanished,  has  been  our 
silent,  unresting  conquest  of  a  continent.  The 
American  people  have  steadily  and  irresistibly  taken 
whatever  land  they  felt  they  needed  for  any  purpose, 
because  the  course  of  an  empire  and  the  movement 
of  race  could  not  be  stayed.  Only  one  of  our  great 
acquisitions  was  made  by  war.  The  others  have 
come  by  purchase,  but  all  were  alike  inevitable.  If 
they  had  not  come  in  one  way  they  would  in  another. 
And  in  view  of  some  of  the  arguments  put  forth  to¬ 
day  in  regard  to  Hawaii  it  may  be  well  to  note  that 
in  none  of  our  acquisitions  did  we  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  people  living  in  the  annexed  territory  except  in 
Texas.  We  dealt  with  the  Government  owning  the 
territory  we  desired,  and  looked  no  further;  for  we 
had  too  much  confidence  in  our  own  political  system 
to  imagine  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  terri¬ 
tory  would  find  themselves  less  free,  less  happy  or  less 
prosperous  under  our  rule  than  under  that  from 
which  they  had  been  taken. 

Since  1867  we  have  acquired  no  new  territory. 
This  arises  from  no  failure  of  the  policy  of  expansion 
which  we  had  so  constantly  followed  up  to  that  time. 
On  the  contrary,  whatever  mistakes  we  may  have 
made  in  other  directions  our  policy  of  territorial  ex¬ 
pansion  has  been  a  complete  success.  There  is  not 
an  inch  of  territory  annexed  by  the  United  States 
since  1783  that  we  are  not  glad  to  have;  there  is  not 
a  foot  of  it  we  wouldgive  up;  not  a  square  mile  which 
has  not  added  to  our  wealth,  our  revenues  and  our 
safety.  The  policy  of  annexation  has  been  as  true  in 
its  course  and  as  admirable  in  its  results  as  the  great 
popular  instinct  which  dictated  it. 

We  have  paused  in  our  career  of  territorial  expan¬ 
sion  simply  because  we  needed  time  to  possess  and 
assimilate  the  vast  acquisitions  we  had  already  made, 
and  because,  on  the  continent  itself  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  more  that  we  immediately  needed.  We  had  no 
wish  to  go  further  South.  We  had  gone  as  far  in 
that  direction  as  was  profitable  or  advisable,  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  race  and  climate.  To  the  North  was  a  kin¬ 
dred  people  sooner  or  later  to  unite  with  us;  and,  like 
all  great  empires,  we  can  afford  to  wait  upon  the 
operation  of  the  natural  forces. 

But  altho  the  policy  of  expansion  has  paused,  it  is 
just  as  sound  and  just  as  vital  as  ever,  and  never 
more  so  than  now.  The  conquest  of  the  continent 
complete,  we  have  turned  our  eyes  of  late  years  be¬ 
yond  our  borders.  The  citadel  is  secure,  and  annex¬ 
ation  has  made  it  so;  but  the  law  of  self-protection 
requires  that  the  outposts  should  not  be  neglected. 
As  we  have  looked  out  upon  the  world  more  narrowly 
and  sharply  than  we  could  do  when  a  large  part  of 
our  own  territory  still  lay  waste,  we  have  observed 
very  changed  conditions.  There  has  been  in  the  last 
twenty  years  a  great  movement  among  the  European 
Powers  to  take  not  only  all  the  vacant  places  of  the 
earth  but  all  that  were  weakly  held,  We  have  seen 


the  islands  of  the  Pacific  rapidly  seized  by  England 
France  and  Germany.  We  have  seen  Africa  parceled 
out  but  yesterday,  and  to-day  we  are  watching  the 
partition  of  China.  This  great  movement  may  easily 
become  a  peril  to  us.  We  seek  no  possessions  and  no 
control  beyond  our  own  hemisphere;  but  into  that 
hemisphere  this  European  movement  must  not  come. 
We  stopped  it  in  Venezuela.  There  is  to  be  no  more 
Europe  in  America;  and  it  is  for  our  highest  interest, 
for  our  lasting  peace,  that  Europe  should  abandon 
even  that  which  she  now  holds. 

It  is  this  European  movement  which  has  also  made 
necessary  a  return  to  our  settled  policy  of  expansion, 
not  now  for  wealth  or  room  to  grow  but  for  more  es¬ 
sential  self-protection.  For  this  reason  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii,  always  under  our  guardianship,  has  become 
vital  to  our  commerce,  our  relations  with  the  East, 
and  our  military  safety  in  the  Pacific.  This  great 
and  traditional  policy  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  injury  which  it  may  bring  to  the  profits  of  the 
sugar  interests,  now  so  diligently  fighting  annexation 
wherever  they  can;  for  it  rises  far  above  any  mere 
business  considerations.  The  fact  that  Hawaii  is  an 
island  does  not  affect  the  general  policy,  altho 
it  is  generally  brought  forward  to  distinguish  Ha¬ 
waii  from  all  other  previous  acquistions.  Nantucket 
is  an  island  forty  miles  away  from  the  New  England 
coast,  but  we  should  not  for  that  reason  think  of 
allowing  some  other  nation  to  own  it.  If  it  is  said  that 
this  is  not  a  parallel  case  owing  to  the  immense  dif¬ 
ference  in  distance,  the  answer  is  that  time  and  ac¬ 
cessibility,  not  miles,  are  the  determining  factors  in 
distance.  With  a  cable  soon  to  belaid,  and  a  line  of 
fast  steamers,  Hawaii  will  be  much  nearer  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  than  some  important  parts  of  our  present 
possessions.  It  is  far  more  accessible  than  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  purchase  was  when  we  made  it;  more  so  than 
Alaska  is  to-day,  and  much  more  easily  held  and  de¬ 
fended.  We  need  it  for  our  protection,  as  we  have 
needed  every  annexation  we  have  ever  made;  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  partition  of  China  now  in  prog¬ 
ress,  it  is  more  than  ever  imperative.  In  the  same  way, 
for  the  same  reasons,  we  need  the  Danish  West  India 
Islands  for  a  naval  station,  and  in  order  to  forestall 
the  serious  trouble  sure  to  arise  if  Germany  should 
try  to  take  them. 

In  a  word,  the  policy  of  territorial  expansion  when¬ 
ever  our  safety  or  our  needs  require  it,  is  just  as  wise, 
just  as  essential  and  as  thoroughly  American  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  statesmen,  who,  from  Jeffer¬ 
son  to  Seward,  carried  it  out  firmly  and  boldly,  and 
who,  by  so  doing,  have  given  us  the  great  country 
we  have  to-day. 

A  Future  for  China. 

BY  THE  HON.  GEORGE  F.  SEWARD, 

Formerly  United  States  Minister  to  China. 

The  occupation  of  Kiao  Chou  by  Germany  is  not  a 
matter  which  by  itself  need  be  considered  of  serious 
importance.  England  has  held  Hongkong  for  sixty- 
five  years.  This  colony  occupies  a  commanding  po¬ 
sition  on  the  southern  coast  of  China.  Its  port  is  free, 
and  has  been  useful  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations. 
Possession  of  it  has  not  led  to  attempts  to  extend 
sway  in  neighboring  territory,  and  has  occasioned 
no  anxieties  or  jealousies  on  the  part  of  China  or  any 
other  power.  Kiao  Chou  has  no  promise  so  far  as 
commerce  is  concerned.  If  made  a  port,  American 
vessels  would  not  find  occasion  to  go  there  at  all  un¬ 
less  to  carry  supplies.  As  a  base  for  operations 
against  Chinese  territory  it  is  not  well  located,  altho 
doubtless  it  occupies  a  position  of  general  strategical 
value.  Germany  might  hold  it  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  find  it  only  a  cause  of  outlay. 

The  occupation  by  Russia  of  a  port  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  would  be  a  different  thing, 
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It  may  be  said  broadly  that  the  interests  of  Russia  in 
Eastern  Siberia  call  for  a  port  on  the  gulf  in  the 
same  way  if  not  in  the  same  measure  that  Russian 
interests  in  Southeastern  Europe  call  for  access  to  the 
Mediterranean.  There  is  an  arctic  drift  down  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  of  Siberia,  and  all  the  harbors  are  ice¬ 
bound  in  winter.  On  the  Liao-tong  peninsula  in  the 
gulf  are  ports  open  throughout  the  year.  From 
these  to  the  southern  bend  of  the  Amflr  is  a  level 
route  for  railway  transportation.  The  distance  is 
about  eight  hundred  miles.  The  warm  season  on  the 
Amflr  is  short,  but  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
cereals.  The  territory  has  abundant  mineral  wealth. 
Between  Siberia  and  the  ports  of  Southeastern  Asia 
and  Japan  a  considerable  commerce  will  spring  up  if 
railway  transportation  to  the  Gulf  is  provided,  and 
the  route  will  be  used  for  tea  and  other  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  the  Greater  Russia  and  China  and  Japan. 

Such  being  the  situation,  I  have  long  felt  that  Rus¬ 
sia  must  have  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  She  has, 
however,  approached  the  matter  with  moderation. 
Since  the  date  when  foreign  legations  were  establish¬ 
ed  at  Peking  (1861),  I  have  been  in  position  to  know 
something  of  the  methods  and  spirit  exhibited  in  her 
intercourse  with  China.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
her  desire  has  been  to  show  respect  for  China  in  the 
largest  measure.  Her  boundaries  are  conterminous 
for  thousands  of  miles,  and  occasions  for  disputes  have 
been  frequent.  The  Kuldja  affair  afforded  a  supreme 
test.  But  through  all  these  years  there  has  been 
shown  a  conciliatory  disposition.  It  would  seem 
that  Russia  has  felt  that  the  consolidation  of  her  Em¬ 
pire  in  Asia  is  a  task  gre'at  enough  in  itself,  and  that  it 
would  be  made  more  difficult  if  she  should  allow  any 
lack  of  confidence  togrowup  between  her  and  China. 

Russia,  however,  is  tenacious  of  great  purposes. 
An  opportunity  on  the  line  of  her  necessities  in  this 
case  occurred  when  China  and  Japan  threw  aside  all 
the  considerations  which  should  have  guided  them 
and  permitted  an  unnecessary  dispute  over  Korea  to 
precipitate  war  between  them.  For  China  and  Japan 
there  should  be  one  clear  policy.  They  control  the 
only  considerable  parts  of  Asia  which  have  not  fallen 
under  European  domination,  and  they  should  stand 
together  in  resistance  to  European  aggressions.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  should  be  unreasoning  in  hatred; 
that  would  only  multiply  disputes  and  danger;  but 
they  should^be  firm  to  resist  encroachments  and  far- 
seeing  as  to  the  matters  which  may  lead  up  thereto. 

In  falling  to  war  they  played  into  the  hands  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Japan  was  the  aggressor.  The  war  was 
brought  about  by  the  military  establishment  which 
she  had  created  as  a  bulwark  to  the  new  throne,  set 
up  after  the  revolution  of  1868  and  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  parliamentary  situation.  She  acquitted  her¬ 
self  gallantly;  but  the  war  left  her  great  neighbor  in 
such  distress  that  the  latter  was  forced  to  accept  as¬ 
sistance  from  Russia  and  to  give  to  Russia  in  return 
concessions  providing  for  access  to  the  gulf. 

But  even  under  those  circumstances  Russia  has 
shown  moderation.  She  has  stipulated  that  China 
shall  build  a  railway  from  a  port  on  the  Liao-tong 
promontory  toward  the  Amur  and  for  privileges  nec¬ 
essary  to  Russian  use  of  it.  The  conditions  made 
may  seem  extreme  to  American  observers  unac¬ 
quainted  with  Asia.  To  one  knowing  Asia  they  may 
be  considered  guaranties  only  without  which  the  con¬ 
cessions  might  prove  valueless. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  not 
manifest  destiny  that  Manchuria  shall  hereafter  be¬ 
come  Russian  territory,  and  equally  idle  to  say  that 
such  a  result  cannot  be  gratifying  to  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  States.  There  may  be  sympathetic  alliances  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Germany  or  Russia  and  France 
now  and  then  in  the  course  of  years,  but  there  can 
never  be  permanently  any  other  feeling  than  one  of 
dread  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  the  growth  of 
Russian  power.  If  Germany  plants  herself  at  Kiao 
Chou  it  is  not.  in  my  opinion,  the  murder  of  mission¬ 
aries  which  dictates  her  policy.  The  missionary  case 
is  a  pretext  set  up  to  justify  an  act  of  aggression 
against  China,  which  act  has  been  thought  necessary 
in  order  that  Germany  may  plant  herself  on  the  flank 
of  the  Russian  march.  The  movement  may  have 
been  consented  to  in  advance  by  Russia;  but  this  is 
not  likely.  In  that  case  even  the  real  purpose  of 
Germany  may  be  the  same. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  view  that  Germany  may 
hold  that  she  is  not  threatening  the  integrity  of 
China,  but  rather  defending  it;  that  she  is  creating  a 
balance  which  may  save  China  from  Russia.  If  Eng¬ 
land  had  taken  the  step  no  one  could  have  doubted 
that  such  was  her  purpose.  But  as  to  the  ultimate 
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purposes  of  Germany  no  one  can  give  any  certain 
statement.  In  any  given  matter  the  Emperor  Wil¬ 
liam  may  show  wisdom.  He  has  imagination  and 
impetuosity.  Men  of  his  quality  do  not  hesitate  to 
act  upon  their  convictions,  and  their  convictions  may 
be  approved  by  results.  But  equally  he  may  act  from 
impulse  merely  and  not  on  the  line  of  a  broadly  con¬ 
ceived  policy. 

Neither  can  one  be  more  sure  of  the  situation  when 
considering  the  attitude  of  France.  She  is  not 
swayed  by  the  demands  of  her  Asiatic  commerce,  as 
England  is.  She  has  no  controlling  need  of  a  trans¬ 
portation  route,  as  Russia  has.  She  has  no  ever-pres¬ 
ent  occasion  to  defend  and  safeguard  an  enormous  ex¬ 
panse  of  territory  already  secured,  as  both  the  others 
have.  The  decision  of  this  or  that  Ministry  may 
precipitate  her  into  some  forward  movement,  and 
such  decision  may  be  taken,  not  because  expansion 
of  territory  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  her  people, 
but  from  an  unwillingness  to  lag  in  the  rear  when 
other  Powers  are  apparently  moving  forward. 

Of  the  moderation  of  England  in  these  latter  days 
one  may  speak  with  unaffected  confidence.  Her 
“  spheres  of  influence  ”  are  constantly  widening.  The 
spirit  of  Hastings  lives  in  Rhodes.  The  little  imita¬ 
tors  of  Hastings  and  Rhodes  are  innumerable.  By 
and  large,  however,  "English  administrations  are 
broad,  considerate  and  just.  When  they  yield  once 
to  forward  movements  so  initiated,  they  resist  and 
hold  back  a  hundred  times. 

Will  there  then  come  about  a  partition  of  China  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any  such 
consummation.  The  occupation  of  Kiao  Chou  has  no 
such  immediate  significance;  neither  has  the  re¬ 
ported  occupation  of  a  port  of  Hainan  by  France. 
Russian  movements  will,  I  think,  culminate  some 
time  in  the  long  future  in  the  control  of  Manchuria. 
But  all  these  movements  would  leave  the  great  bulk 
of  China  untouched.  Her  four  hundred  millions  of 
people  would  be  intact,  and  her  future  might  be 
made  hardly  less  safe  and  prosperous.  Recent  events 
in  the  East,  moreover,  are  tending  to  bring  China 
and  Japan  into  sympathy,  to  arouse  the  former  to 
effort,  and  to  bring  about  developments  which  will 
place  the  two  empires  measurably  beyond  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  aggression.  For  these  two  in  alliance  the  act¬ 
ive  support  of  England  might  be  expected,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  also  the  moral  support  of  America. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  America  should  be 
an  idle  spectator  of  events  ori  the  further  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  We  wish  the  two  great  empires  of  the  East 
to  be  progressive,  prosperous  and  strong.  We  wish  to 
preserve  all  the  possibilities  of  our  commerce.  We  wish 
to  stand  among  those  peoples  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  States  of  Europe,  and  not  subordinate  to 
their  policies  or  conquests.  America  might  have 
saved  China  and  Japan  from  war  between  themselves- 
she  would  have  conserved  her  interests  if  she  had 
done  so.  She  may  now  properly  claim  that  she  can¬ 
not  regard  with  unconcern  the  partition  of  China  or 
aught  that  may  lead  thereto;  and  in  doing  this  she 
need  make  no  “  entangling  alliances.”  Europe  is 
not  unmindful  of  our  resources,  nor  unableto  believe 
that  we  may  use  them.  The  States  of  Eastern  Asia 
are  our  neighbors  in  almost  as  near  a  degree  as  those 
of  South  America.  Their  commerce  is  not  less  full 
of  promise.  We  have  the  right  to  serve  our  inter¬ 
ests  when  in  doing  so  we  are  insisting  only  that  the 
territories  of  an  ancient  and  respectable  empire 
shall  not  be  parceled  out  by  the  States  of  Europe, 
that  she  shall  be  allowed  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
her  domains,  her  autonomy  and  her  institutions. 
Surely  America  may  speak  always  in  the  interests  of 
her  own  people,  and  in  the  name  of  common  justice 
as  respects  an  old  and  valued  ally.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  our  Government  will  do  so  with  cour¬ 
age  and  in  ways  likely  to  be  effective. 

New  York  City. 
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The  Crisis  in  China. 


BY  CHARLES  DENBY,  JR. 

The  present  crisis  in  the  history  of  China  is  the 
sudden  bursting  of  a  long-expected  storm.  To  every 
one  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  that  great  Empire,  it 
has  been  evident  for  years  that  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers  were  thickening  around  her  and  that  little  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  situation  had  penetrated  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  her  rulers. 

By  the  foreign  observer  China,  as  a  body  politic, 
has  been  regarded  for  half  a  century  past  as  a  loose 
aggregation  of  provinces  which  invited  dismember¬ 
ment.  These  provinces  have  hung  together  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years,  through  wars  and  invasions  and  rebel¬ 
lions,  and  have  maintained  their  political  connection. 


At  intervals  able  rulers  have  arisen  who  have  en¬ 
larged  their  territories  and  pushed  their  confines  fur¬ 
ther  south  and  north  and  west.  Invading  races, 
like  the  Mongols  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
Manchus  in  the  sixteenth,  have  been  absorbed  intoand 
dominated  by  the  Chinese  people.  For  many  cen¬ 
turies  this  race  has  proved  itself  of  greater  vitality, 
greater  cohesion  and  greater  persistence  than  any7 
that  was  brought  into  contact  with  it.  During  the 
past  fifty  years,  however,  a  new  element  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  problem.  The  ancient  Chinese 
Government,  with  its  obsolete  methods,  its  ignorance 
of  and  contempt  for  the  products  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  has  been  brought  into  relations  with  aggressive 
Western  powers.  In  theshock  of  repeated  European 
wars  it  has  been  jarred  and  shaken,  perhaps  hope¬ 
lessly  shattered.  Once  safe  in  the  reputation  of 
gigantic  latent  strength,  the  prestige  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  so  fallen  that  it  has  no  security  even 
from  domestic  disorders.  Whether  left  to  itself  or 
attacked  from  without,  the  integrity  of  the  Empire 
is  doomed,  unless  there  lies  dormant  in  it  an  unhoped¬ 
for  power  of  reorganization  and  reform  to  belie  the 
indications  of  recent  years. 

The  position  of  the  country  called  for  "prudence, 
foresight  and  integrity.  The  problem  presented  to 
the  statesmen  of  China  was  to  remold  an  ancient  civ¬ 
ilization  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  necessities  of  modern 
life,  to  build  up  the  spirit  of  apathetic  millions  into 
something  resembling  patriotism,  to  place  the  enor¬ 
mous  but  crudely  managed  finances  of  the  Empire  on 
a  business  basis,  to  create  an  army  and  a  navy,  and 
to  infuse  the  spirit  of  honesty  and  order  into  a  large 
bureaucracy  of  officials.  There  was  much  in  China; 
to  be  thrown  aside  which  had  served  well  enough  ini 
the  years  of  her  seclusion  when,  in  haughty  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  she  dominated  Asia,  but  which  rendered  her 
unfit  for  competition  with  the  nations  of  the  West,, 
with  their  precision  of  organization,  definiteness  of. 
purpose,  and  relentless  pursuit  of  their  own  interests.. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  China  was  finding  the 
task  of  organization  beyond  her  strength;  but  it  was. 
Japan’s  attack  in  1894  that  showed  how  little  progress, 
had  been  made.  The  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  a 
surprise  to  the  Chinese  themselves  even  more  than  to 
others.  The  war  which,  at  its  beginning,  elicited 
from  the  imperial  palace  at  Peking  contemptuous 
proclamations  ordering  that  the  wofen  (the  dwarfs) 
be  destroyed,  was  only  ended  when  the  envoys  of  the 
dragon  throne  had  sued  for  peace  at  Shimonoseki. 
After  the  war,  hope  sprang  again  in  the  breasts  of 
China’s  well-wishers.  It  seemed  that  the  wall  of  se¬ 
clusion  was  broken  at  last,  and  that  a  great  race  was 
to  awaken  and  shake  off  the  shackles  of  centuries  of 
isolation.  Schools  were  established,  railroads  were 
undertaken,  new  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  search  for 
knowledge.  Missionaries  and  merchants  alike  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  change  of  tone  in  the  official  classes.  It 
seemed  that  progress  was  to  be  welcomed  and  en¬ 
couraged,  and  that  a  great  field  was  to  be  opened  to 
development  by  the  people  of  the  West. 

Even  in  this  short-lived  season  of  hope,  however, 
movements  were  seen  to  be  on  foot  fraught  with 
grave  menace  to  China.  The  most  powerful  factor 
in  the  councils  of  the  Empire  was  found  to  be  the 
personal  influence  of  two  able  foreign  Ministers;  their 
advice  was  found  to  be  law  to  China.  To  their  coun¬ 
tries  came  concessions  of  territory  and  of  commercial 
advantages.  Others  were  passed  by  and  slighted 
while  the  influence  of  two  Powers  constantly  in¬ 
creased.  International  jealousy  was  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  this  condition.  It  was  realized  at  Peking 
that  favors  were  for  two  nations  only,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  China,  Japan  had  shown  that  those  who 
wished  might  take.  It  has  long  been  a  familiar  pre¬ 
diction  at  Peking  that  “the  game  of  grab”  was  about 
to  begin,  and,  with  cynical  indifference  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Office,  China  has  been 
assured  by  the  representatives  of  several  Powers  that 
if  she  continued  on  her  course  of  allotting  contracts, 
loans  and  concessions  as  a  matter  of  favoritism,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  obtain  by  force  compensating 
advantages  for  themselves.  Looked  at  in  this  light 
China  has  brought  her  misfortunes  on  herself.  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  the  first  to  act,  because  she  first  has 
had  a  valid  pretext  for  so  doing.  It  is  a  mere  chance 
that  the  inevitable  program  was  opened  as  it  was. 
The  aggressor  might  have  been  England,  who,  even 
more  than  Germany,  has  felt  herself  menaced  by 
the  attitude  of  China  toward  Russia  and  France. 
Now  that  the  movement  has  begun,  frank  selfishness 
dictates  the  actions  of  the  Powers.  Those  who  assert 
themselves  will  obtain  recognition  of  their  interests, 
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those  who  remain  quiescent  will  retain  their  rights, 
if  at  all,  at  the  sufferance  of  others. 

The  importance  of  this  situation  in  China  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  entirely  disproportion¬ 
ate  to  the  number  of  Americans  resident  in  the  Em¬ 
pire.  In  all  China  there  are  about  fifteen  hundred 
American  citizens,  women  and  children  included; 
but  the  interests  which  they  represent  concern  a 
great  number  of  their  fellow-countrymen  at  home. 
The  trade  of  an  active  commercial  race,  numbering 
four  hundred  millions  of  people,  just  entering  upon 
the  path  of  progress  and  just  developing  a  market 
for  the  manufactures  we  have  to  sell,  is  a  subject  of 
such  vast  importance  that  no  attention  that  it  could 
receive  would  be  exaggerated.  To  every  American 
manufacturer  and  every  American  mechanic  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Chinese  trade  is  ultimately  of  the  utmost 
personal  interest.  And  it  is  not  in  trade  alone  that 
China  concerns  our  people.  Many  hundreds  of  our 
fellow-citizens  have  left  home  and  country  and  for¬ 
tune  to  teach  and  Christianize  our  Asiatic  neighbors. 
Their  schools,  colleges  and  chapels  are  scattered 
over  the  land.  From  their  translations,  and  from 
their  teaching  and  example,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Chinese  have  learned  to  know,  to  love  and  to  adopt 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  America. 
Sympathy  with  these  men  and  women  is  wide-spread 
over  the  United  States;  and  it  is  a  vital  question  to 
them  whether  their  work  is  to  abide  or  whether  gen¬ 
erations  of  self-sacrifice  are  to  be  nullified,  and  their 
converts  are  to  pass  to  the  priesthood  of  some  ag¬ 
gressive  Power. 

a  These  are  the  two  great  interests  of  America  in 
China — the  interest  of  the  American  merchant  and 
the  interest  of  the  American  missionary.  We  may 
look,  if  not  with  unconcern,  at  least  with  regretful 
acquiescence  on  the  extension  of  the  political  domi¬ 
nation  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  if  the  com¬ 
mercial  field  is  to  remain  impartially  open  to  us,  and 
if  the  efforts  of  the  American  evangelist  are  not 
to  be  vetoed  by  some  temporal  power.  These  ques¬ 
tions  demand  immediate  attention.  Germany,  Rus¬ 
sia,  France  and  England  will  offer  better  terms  for 
our  neutrality  in  advance  than  after  they  have  par¬ 
celed  out  the  Empire  and  have  their  garrisons  firmly 
established  on  the  soil. 

The  present  crisis  in  his  country’s  affairs  might 
suggest  an  interesting  train  of  thought  to  the  Chinese 
statesman.  With  his  own  hands  perhaps  steeped  in 
corruption,  he  has  always  boasted  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  was  untainted  by  buying  and  selling.  “ Kuo 
cilia  pu  tso  mai  mai”  (“My  country  is  not  in  busi¬ 
ness”)  was  long  a  favorite  aphorism  at  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Office.  It  must  be  a  rude  awakening  to  him 
to  realize  that  regard  for  commercial  interests  is  the 
most  marked  feature  of  international  relations  to-day. 
Extension  of  trade  is  the  object  of  military  aggres¬ 
sion  and  of  diplomatic  intrigue.  Africa  is  divided  up 
so  that  English,  French  and  German  merchants  may 
have  certain  spheres  for  their  undisturbed  exploita¬ 
tion.  For  no  other  purpose  than  trade  is  Russia 
pushing  southward  to  the  sea,  and  trade  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  explanation  of  great  armies  and  navies.  The 
Chinese  statesman  doubtless  realizes  that  back  of 
Germany’s  demand  for  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of 
her  missionaries  lay  the  thought  that  she  could  avail 
of  the  incident  to  secure  for  herself  some  commercial 
advantage.  The  blood  of  the  German  martyrs,  not 
only  the  seed  of  the  Church,  becomes  the  fruitful 
producer  of  naval  stations  and  dockyards,  colonies 
and  railroad  concessions,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Germany  herself  or  her  rivals  will  most  profit 
thereby. 

A  great  weakness  of  China  is  one  which  is  not'gen- 
erally  known  abroad.  It  lies  in  the  peculiar  relations 
of  the  Government  toward  foreign  Powers  arising 
from  the  treaties  which  grant  extra-territorial  juris¬ 
diction  to  foreign  officials  in  China.  Every  Ameri¬ 
can  in  China  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  alone,  and  can  only  be  prosecuted  for  crime 
and  held  accountable  in  civil  suit  before  an  Ameri¬ 
can  court.  Every  consul  of  the  United  States  in 
China  is  a  judge  with  a  wide  jurisdiction,  and  the 
United  States  Legation  at  Peking  is  a  court  of  ap¬ 
peal  from  their  decisions.  With  all  other  Powers, 
England,  France,  Russia,  Germany  and  Japan,  for 
example,  having  such  extra-territorial  treaties  with 
China,  the  case  is  the  same.  For  infractions  of  her 
own  laws,  for  offenders  against  her  revenue  system, 
for  all  breaches  of  the  peace,  for  the  lowest  misde¬ 
meanors  as  well  as  for  the  gravest  crimes  against  the 
State  itself,  China  can  prosecute  foreigners  only  in  an 
alien  court.  Whether  these  courts  are  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  deriving  their  authority  from  the  Chinese 


Emperor  and  executing  justice  by  his  will, or  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  existing  solely  by  the  will 
of  their  respective  Governments,  under  permis¬ 
sion  granted  by  China,  is  a  purely  academic  question. 
Their  influence  and  their  effect  on  China  are  unques¬ 
tionable;  They  constitute  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a 
power  independent  of  and  in  their  sphere  superior  to 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  himself.  To  the  extent 
that  they  act,  China  ceases  to  be  mistress  on  her  own 
soil.  This  has  brought  it  about  that  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  foreign  Powers  have  acquired  an  influence 
at  Peking  not  at  all  to  be  judged  by  the  influence  ex¬ 
ercised  by  ambassadors  to  other  courts.  They  are 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  it  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  compare  them  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
several  departments  of  State.  The  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  to  be  consulted  on  every  step  in  the 
policy  of  China.  Their  consent  must  be  obtained  to 
all  measures  that  even  remotely  concern  their  nation¬ 
als  resident  in  the  Empire.  The  Diplomatic  Corps 
holds  a  practical  veto  on  all  fiscal  measures  and  all 
regulations  for  the  control  of  trade.  There  is  no 
possible  doubt  that  this  has  weakened  China  and 
permittted  the  predominance  at  her  court  of  certain 
able  men  who  have  used  their  position  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  interests  of  their  countries.  The 
first  and  most  essential  step  in  the  centralization  and 
strengthening  of  China  should  be  to  shake  off  this 
hold  of  foreign  Powers  on  the  administration  of  her 
own  affairs. 

Dark  as  is  the  immediate  future  for  our  trans¬ 
pacific  neighbors,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  at  least,  a  brighter,  distant  background.  The 
invader  will  be  the  educator  and  the  trainer  of  the 
Chinese  people.  They  will  emerge  from  a  temporary 
domination  to  take  the  place  which  is  necessarily 
theirs  in  the  family  of  nations.  There  is  something 
in  a  race  which  for  unknown  centuries  has  maintain¬ 
ed  its  individuality,  its  identity,  its  institutions  and 
its  peculiar  civilization  in  defiance  of  the  lapse  of 
time  and  the  influence  of  others.  The  Chinese  are 
.  mentally  and  physically  strong.  They  have  a  capac¬ 
ity  to  labor  and  endure  unparalleled  among  the 
races  of  the  West.  Those  who  have  been  brought 
into  contact  with  their  statesmen  have  noticed  their 
subtlety  of  thought,  their  great  power  of  memory. 
All  who  met  the  great  Viceroy  Li  Hung-Chang  must 
have  felt  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  fine  in¬ 
tellect,  a  dominating  personality.  All  who  know  the 
present  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  can  testify 
that  a  wide  knowledge  of  law,  of  diplomacy  and  of 
language,  is  consistent  with  an  Oriental  character 
and  an  Oriental  garb.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese 
have  rarely  deigned  to  devote  themselves  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  West;  when  they  have  done  so,  however, 
they  have  shown  themselves  not  inferior  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  other  races. 

Europe  will  find  that,  through  repeated  conquest 
and  repeated  humiliation,  China  is  learning  the  les¬ 
sons  of  discipline  and  organization, and  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  aggressor  himself  she  will  eventually  place 
her  Government  upon  a  firm  foundation  and  regain 
her  territory. 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Argument  against  Annexation. 

BY  EDWARD  P.  CLARK. 

We  should  not  annex  Hawaii,  in  the  first  place, 
because  we  do  not  need  it  and  should  not  annex  any 
territory  that  we  do  not  need.  We  have  needed  all 
the  territory  that  we  have  acquired,  except  Alaska. 
It  was  really  essential  that  we  should  possess  the 
whole  water  front  from  Maine  down  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  as  the 
Rio  Grande,  including  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  regions  tributary  to  that  river;  it  was  equally 
essential  that  the  Republic  should  have  a  broad  sweep 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  only  the  logical 
development  of  the  country  when  we  took  in  Florida 
and  the  Louisiana  purchase  and  Texas  and  the 
Pacific  slope.  We  had  then  all  that  was  necessary. 
Alaska  was  bought,  not  because  it  was  essential  to 
us,  but  because  Russia  wanted  to  sell  it  and  we  were 
anxious  to  accommodate  a  friend.  “One  of  the 
chief  motives,”  wrote  Simon  Cameron,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  negotiations,  “was  to  show  our 
regard  for  Russia  for  the  part  she  had  taken  during 
the  War.” 

The  nation  is  quite  large  enough  already.  What 
we  need  is  not  more  territory,  but  “  a  more  perfect 
union”  of  the  still  inharmonious  parts  of  what  we 
now  have.  There  is  too  little  community  of  interest 
between  the  various  sections  that  exist.  Our  first 
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duty  is  to  bind  these  more  closely  together.  The 
stretch  between  Maine  and  California  Is  quite  as  long 
as  the  yet  lightly  knit  bonds  wdl  endure. 

We  should  not  annex  Hawaii,  in  the  second  place, 
because  we  should  be  worse  off  with  it  than  we  are 
without  it.  If  we  make  it  a  part  of  the  Union  we 
shall  have  an  isolated  and  exposed  territory  over  2,000 
miles  away,  which  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  de¬ 
fend.  We  must  build  extensive  and  expensive  forti¬ 
fications,  and  we  must  maintain  a  much  larger  navy 
than  we  now  require.  The  mere  acquisition  of  the 
islands  will  not  give  us  “control  of  the  Pacific.” 
Captain  Mahan,  the  ablest  champion  of  a  “  forward 
policy”  for  the  United  States,  admits  this.  He  pro¬ 
nounces  the  theory  that  such  an  island  or  such  a  har¬ 
bor  will  give  control  of  such  a  body  of  water  “  an 
utter,  deplorable,  ruinous  mistake,”  since  it  overlooks 
the  “other  implied  conditions  of  adequate  protection 
and  adequate  navies.”  There  is  no  authority  who 
does  not  concede  that  “  adequate  protection”  and  an 
“adequate  navy”  for  Hawaii  would  involve  the 
prompt  expenditure  of  many  millions  for  works  of 
defense  on  the  islands,  and  a  never-ending  outlay  for 
a  much  larger  force  at  sea  than  we  should  otherwise 
require. 

There  is  no  possible  gain  that  begins  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  losses  thus  inflicted.  We  have  never 
needed  to  own  Hawaii  in  order  to  carry  on 
profitable  commercial  relations  with  it,  or  in  order  to 
have  a  “  base  of  supplies  ”  at  a  great  distance  from 
our  shores.  We  can  continue  to  trade  with  the 
islands  without  possessing  them,  and  we  have  a  per¬ 
petual  claim  to  the  use  of  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  coaling 
station,  without  annexation.  In  other  words,  we 
can  continue  to  enjoy  all  of  the  advantages  that  we 
now  have  without  incurring  any  of  the  responsibilities 
that  ownership  would  impose. 

We  should  not  annex  Hawaii,  in  the  third  place, 
because  we  have  no  way  to  govern  it.  The  only 
proper  conception  of  the  Union  is  a  collection  of  self- 
governing  States.  There  is  no  place  in  the  Union 
for  any  region  which  is  not  already  a  State,  or  is  not 
to  become  such  in  the  early  future.  Territorialhood 
is  simply  a  temporary  stage  on  the  path  to  Statehood. 
A  permanent  territory  is  really  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Except  Alaska  we  have  never  had  a  Territory 
which  was  not  designed  and  expected  soon  to  become 
a  State.  There  is  no  provision  in  our  system  for  a 
region  which  will  never  be  fit  to  become  a  State.  We 
do  not  know  to-day  how  to  govern  Alaska,  because 
it  lacks  what  should  be  the  first  qualification  of  a  Ter¬ 
ritory — assurance  that  it  will  grow  into  a  State  that 
will  strengthen  the  Union. 

Hawaii  has  about  110,000  people,  of  whom  nearly 
40,000  are  natives,  about  24,000  Japanese,  21,000 
Chinese,  15,000  Portuguese,  and  only  3,000  Ameri¬ 
cans,  2,000  English  and  1,500  Germans  and  French. 
Such  a  population,  by  its  very  constituent  ele¬ 
ments,  is  unfit  for  democratic  rule.  It  never  had 
such  rule  before  the  revolution  of  1893,  and  it  has 
not  had  it  since  then.  The  existing  Government 
represents  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  popula¬ 
tion;  and  it  would  not  dare  to  submit  its  claims  to  a 
vote  of  all  the  people,  as  we  use  the  term  people  in. 
this  country. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  Hawaii  represent 
races  which  have  never  shown  any  capacity  for  self- 
government.  If  one  of  the  forty-five  States  now  com¬ 
posing  the  Union  had  such  a  population  as  the  110,- 
000  in  these  islands,  we  should  despair  of  its  future. 
We  should  consider  nine-tenths  of  the  people  unfit 
to  vote,  and  we  should  shrink  from  the  idea  of  let¬ 
ting  the  other  tenth  rule  this  vast  majority,  and  help 
to  decide  Presidential  elections.  The  instinctive 
feeling  of  every  thoughtful  man  about  Hawaii  was 
well  expressed  by  the  venerable  Senator  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  when  he  declared  that  “it  would  be  a 
farce  to  give  the  natives  or  any  others  there  State 
powers  and  equal  representation  in  the  Union  with 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts.” 

The  advocates  of  annexation  admit  that  Hawaii  is 
unfit  to  be  a  State,  and  must  continue  unfit.  They 
suggest  that  this  objection  be  met  by  a  provision  that 
it  shall  never  become  a  State.  But  such  a  condition 
is  quite  impossible.  One  Congress  might  make  it, 
but  the  next  could  revoke  it.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  rendering  such  a  prohibition  effective,  and  that  is 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

Political  considerations  always  govern  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Territories.  There  had  been  but  6,857  peo¬ 
ple  in  Nevada  when  the  census  of  i860  was  taken, 
and  yet  it  was  made  a  State  in  1864  upon  vague 
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claims  that  it  had  acquired  a  large  population  in  the 
four  years,  altho  it  proved  to  contain  only  42,491  in¬ 
habitants  in  1870.  Idaho  and  Wyoming  were  ad¬ 
mitted  early  in  1890  upon  similar  claims,  while  the 
census  taken  a  few  months  later  in  the  year  showed 
only  84,385  people  in  the  former,  and  but  60,705 
in  the  latter.  The  reason  for  the  action  taken 
was  the  same  in  1S64  and  in  1890;  the  dominant 
party  thought  that  it  could  strengthen  itself  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Electoral  College.  If  we  annex 
Hawaii,  we  shall  have  it  for  a  State.  Senator  Morrill, 
speaking  with  the  assurance  born  of  long  observa¬ 
tion,  puts  the  case  unanswerably  when  he  says  that, 
if  we  should  accept  Hawaii  as  a  Territory,  “it  would 
be  brought  into  the  Union  as  a  State  upon  the  first 
exigency.” 

Finally,  we  should  not  annex  Hawaii  because  it 
would  mean  a  new  national  problem;  and  we  already 
have  all  that  we  can  grapple  with.  Sectionalism  has 
been  our  bane,  and  we  still  suffer  from  it — in  new 
forms  as  well  as  old.  We  are  becoming  a  nation  of 
cuies,  and  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  get  good 
municipal  government.  In  the  South  two  races  live 
side  by  side  which  a  generation  ago  stood  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  master  and  slave.  The  whole  power  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Government  was  exercised  to  place  these  two 
races  on  a  plane  of  political  equality.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  failed,  and  the  white  minority  in  one  State 
after  another  is  now  disfranchising  the  black  major¬ 
ity  under  the  forms  of  law.  What  is  to  be  the  future 
of  States  in  which  a  majority  of  the  men  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  a  share  in  the  government?  The  North  has 
race  troubles  of  another  sort,  arising  from  the  com- 
ing  of  great  masses  of  ignorant  Europeans,  many  of 
whom  do  not  understand  our  institutions  and  do  not 
make  good  citizens.  Congress  is  importuned  to  place 
severe  restrictions  upon  immigration;  and  even  with 
such  restrictions  it  must  take  a  long  time  for  the  na¬ 
tional  stomach  to  digest  what  it  has  already  swal¬ 
lowed. 

The  first  duty  of  the  nation  is  to  itself.  The  most 
important  consideration  against  the  scheme  to  annex 
Hawaii  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  We  already 
have  our  hands  full  at  home.  We  are  perplexed  how 
to  deal  with  the  relations  of  North  and  South,  East 
and  West;  with  the  position  of  the  immigrant  at  the 
North  and  of  the  Negro  at  the  South;  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  capital  and  labor;  with  the  growth  of  cor¬ 
porations  and  of  their  influence  over  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  boss  and  the 
machine  in  our  politics.  In  short,  whichever  way 
we  turn,  we  find  ourselves  puzzled  to  discern  how  the 
great  experiment  of  democracy  in  the  United  Sthtes 
is  to  be  made  a  success  under  conditions  so  different 
from  those  which  accompanied  its  establishment.  To 
add  to  these  difficulties  the  many  grave  complica¬ 
tions  which  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  must  involve 
would  seem  like  madness. 

New  York  City. 


China's  Favorable  Side. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  A.  STANLEY,  D.D., 

For  Thirty-Five  Years  Missionary  at  Tientsin. 

The  condition  of  China  at  the  present  time  is  one 
that  causes  not  a  little  anxious  thought  to  all  her 
well-wishers.  When  the  China-Japan  war  broke 
out,  most  foreigners  saw  in  it  a  harbinger  of  good, 
in  that  it  must  arouse  China  and  promote 
progress,  along  some  lines  at  least.  Opinion 
was  divided  as  to  which  standard  would  secure 
the  victory,  or  whether  it  would  be  a  drawn  con¬ 
flict,  the  opinion  being  largely  formed  by  the  sympa¬ 
thy  or  the  wish  of  each  party  as  to  what  would  be  the 
best  result.  Some  desired  the  pride  of  Japan  to  be 
humbled,  and  could  see  no  possible  chance  of  her 
success  against  such  a  great  country,  and  with  such 
resources  and  numbers  of  troops  as  China  possessed. 
Others  who  appreciated  more  fully  the  weakness  and 
utter  corruption  of  China,  and  saw  no  possibility  of 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Government  and 
public  cupidity,  felt  that  Japan’s  task  was  not  so  very 
difficult,  and  fervently  hoped  there  would  be  no 
“  peace  talk”  at  any  point  short  of  Peking,  being 
sure  that  only  this  would  arouse  China  to  such  action 
and  such  reform  as  the  condition  of  the  country  de¬ 
manded;  and  feared  in  the  light  of  the  events  follow¬ 
ing  the  advance  of  the  allied  forces  upon,  not  into, 
Peking  in  i860,  that  even  this  might  not  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

That  the  Japanese  Army  could  have  advanced  upon 
Peking  after  the  Yalu  battle  is  generally  conceded. 
With  troops  demoralized,  the  leader  paralyzed,  the 


people  indifferent,  the  Government  enervated  with 
fright,  foreign  nations  dumb  with  wondering  amaze¬ 
ment,  there  was  an  open  road,  a  clearway.  Put  hesi¬ 
tation  and  delay  gave  Russia  time  to  collect  her 
senses — never  far  afield  when  a  field  can  be  added  — 
and  to  wheedle  the  consent  of  France  and 
Germany — equally  bent  on  selfish  ends — and 
Japan's  opportunity  was  gone.  It  was  China’s 
loss  as  well.  This  may  seem  a  strange  statement, 
but  an  incident  will  explain  my  meaning.  When  the 
China-Japan  treaty  was  about  ready  for  ratification,  I 
was  on  a  tour  distant  from  Tientsin  over  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  southwest.  There  I  fell  in  with  a  man— 
notan  “educated”  man — who  had  kept  himself  in¬ 
formed  as  to  passing  events.  It  was  rumored  that 
among  other  clauses,  one  stipulated  for  a  treaty  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  as  against  Russian  aggression. 
Whatever  else  might  be  in  the  treaty  was  of  little 
significance,  he  said,  but  this  was  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance;  for  what  Japan  and  China  had  alike  to  fear  was 
Russian  encroachment.  Many  Chinese  hold  the 
same  opinion,  as  well  as  numbers  of  foreigners.  Al¬ 
ready  are  this  man’s  fears  being  realized,  and  Russian 
clutches  upon  China  bode  ill  to  her  independence  and 
moral  and  intellectual  progress.  When  the  general 
import  of  the  Cassini  convention  became  known,  H. 
E.  Sheng  Tao  Tai  was  asked  why  China  for  a  sum  of 
money  was  willing  to  come  under  Russian  domina¬ 
tion.  He  replied:  “We  will  have  to  do  so  sometime; 
if  we  do  it  now,  we  get  the  money  to  use  in  our  need ; 
if  we  wait  the  inevitable,  we  get  nothing  for  it.”  The 
Government — the  majority  of  the  officials — were 
doubtless  of  the  same  mind,  or  it  could  not  have  been 
accomplished;  the  people  are  indifferent,  if  only  they 
are  left  in  peace  and  not  “  bled”  to  death.  This 
represents  the  patriotism  of  officialdom;  and  their 
oppressions  have  crushed  out  the  love  of  country 
among  the  yeomanry  of  the  land.  This  spirit  of  self¬ 
ishness,  this  utter  disregard  of  the  good  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  the  welfare  of  the  country,  this  corruption  of 
greed  and  rottenness  of  morals  which  prevail  every¬ 
where,  is  the  bane  of  China;  and  to  come  under  the 
domination  of  a  power  scarcely  less  selfish  and  un¬ 
scrupulous,  and  more  intolerant — these  are  the 
things  that  cause  anxiety  among  China’s  best  friends. 

The  possibilities  of  China  under  proper  conditions 
are  immense;  but  her  real  power  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  has  always  been  overestimated  by  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  Her  inability  to  make  any  headway  against 
the  Tai  Ping  rebellion  without  the  aid  of  foreign¬ 
ers;  her  imbecile  resistance  of  the  allied  forces  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  Peking;  the  lethargy  and  increase  of 
corruption  which  followed  that  “shaking  up,”  are 
all  forgotten  in  looking  at  the  possibilities  under  other 
conditions.  About  the  time  of  the  visit  of  General 
Grant  to  China  a  well-informed  gentleman,  holding 
some  official  position,  in  conversation  with  the  writer, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  require  at  least 
20,000  good  troops,  well  led,  to  advance  upon  and 
take  Peking;  and  he  had  some  doubt  whether  that 
that  number  would  be  sufficient.  He  was  amazed 
when  it  was  replied  that  10,000  could  accomplish  it 
with  little  difficulty,  and  that  probably  5,000,  well 
led,  equipped  and  disciplined  men  could  do  it.  The 
reason  given  for  this  opinion  was,  that  instead  of 
there  having  been  improvement  and  advance  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  as  the  outside  peoples  generally  believed, 
dishonesty,  peculation  and  corruption  had  increased, 
so  that  with  great  expenditures  and  appearances  in 
equipments,  there  were  neither  arms  nor  armies,  na¬ 
vies  nor  navvies,  leaders  nor  led,  to  be  relied  upon 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  smallest  matters. 

What  do  we  see  now,  almost  three  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war?  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  a  land  where  it  is  so  difficult,  for  a  foreigner  espe¬ 
cially,  to  get  at  the  ins  and  outs  of  matters,  one  must 
lay  some  reserve,  upon  his  opinions,  and'  not  be  too 
positive  or  dogmatical.  And,  further,  let  due  credit 
be  given  for  all  of  advance  that  has  been  made,  or 
improvement  that  has  been  attempted  by  the  more 
advanced  and  progressive  in  thought.  Wherein  then 
may  progress  be  noted  ? 

China  has  been  made  to  realize  to  some  extent  her 
inferiority  to  other  nations,  and  this  by  little,  de¬ 
spised  Japan.  As  a  result,  she  begins  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  she  must  earnestly  attempt  to  master 
the  Western  instruction  and  methods  of  warfare,  and 
in  this  regard  place  herself  on  a  respectable  footing. 
Hence  the  number  of  instructors  and  drill-masters 
has  been  largely  increased. 

A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  internal  improve- 
mints  and  development  in  the  way  of  railroad  con¬ 
struction  and  the  openiqg  of  iqines,  The  short  line 
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of  railway  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  war  was 
found  to  be  of  such  advantage  to  the  Government 
that  railway  extension,  formerly  talked  about,  was 
now  definitely  determined  upon,  and  at  once. 
Hence  the  Tientsin-Peking  line,  already  in  opera' 
tion;  also  the  Peking-Hankow,  or  Lu-Han  trunk 
line,  as  it  is  called,  work  on  which  is  being  pressed 
forward,  the  earth-bed  being  made  from  Peking  to 
Paotingfu.  The  need  of  funds  and  of  material  in 
quantities,  which  can  be  had  at  much  less  cost  from 
local  production  than  from  foreign  purchase,  besides 
being  a  source  of  revenue,  has  led  to  more  extended 
operations  along  the  opening  of  mines.  These  all 
are  promoted  by  Government  and  under  Government 
control,  simply  inviting  the  money  co-operation  of 
the  wealthy.  Were  there  the  least  guaranty  of  hon¬ 
est  administration,  there  would  doubtless  be  a  hearty 
response  all  over  the  land.  There  is  nolack  of  silver; 
but  even  then  it  would  be  well  if  the  Government  had 
opened  the  way  for  independent  enterprise  among 
the  people  themselves  under  rules  which  would  en¬ 
courage  and  not  restrain,  and  which  would  insure 
against  the  liability  of  official  “squeezing,”  which 
has  throttled  such  enterprises  in  the  past.  Some 
smaller  ventures  in  the  line  of  cotton  and  flouring 
mills  have  been  made  with  sufficient  success  to 
demonstrate  the  popular  readiness,  but  for  thefear 
of  Government  interference  on  its  own  occasion. 

An  incident  that  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Tong  San  mines  is  in  point.  It  was 
discovered  in  Peking  that  the  Empress  who  had  died 
and  been  buried  a  few  years  previously,  was  not  rest¬ 
ing  peacefully  in  her  grave,  being  disturbed  by  the 
contortions  of  the  earth  dragon.  The  cause  of  his 
uneasiness  was  foreign  methods  of  mining  practiced 
at  the  Kai  Ping  colliery.  Native  methods  did  not 
reach  below  the  surface — they  only  tickled  the  drag¬ 
on’s  back,  and  were  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise 
— he  enjoyed  it;  but  these  foreign  methods  went 
right  down  to  his  vitals,  and  could  not  be  endured, 
and  so  operations  were  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
Imperial  command.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
a  plaster  of  ten  thousand  taels  mollified  His  Em- 
imence,  the  dragon,  and  work  has  gone  on  till  the 
present. 

Another  indication  of  the  change  which  has  come 
about,  is  the  increased  and  rapidly  increasing  desire 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  of 
Western  learning.  Imperial  sanction  has  been  giveni 
to  a  scheme  to  establish  a  central  school  in  each- 
province,  in  which  these  shall  be  taught,  with  branch¬ 
es  or  preparatory  departments  in  the  prefectural 
cities.  And  very  significant  of  the  change  that  is 
gradually  coming  over  the  official  mind  is  the  fact 
that  mathematics — possibly  one  or  two  other  prima¬ 
ry  Western  studies — are  to  be  introduced  into  the 
regular  competitive  examinations  for  literary  promo¬ 
tion.  The  knowledge  of  English  is  being  extensive¬ 
ly  sought,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  any  Chinese 
who  has  a  smattering  of  it  can  find  pupils  and  sup¬ 
port  if  willing  to  teach.  Elementary  books  are  in 
great  demand.  Further,  some  schools  have  been 
established  on  sound  principles,  one  instance  of 
which  is  the  Pei  Yang  University  at  Tientsin.  All 
these  are  most  important  departures  from  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past,  and  are  full  of  promise  for  the 
future. 

Tientsin,  China. 

The  Modern  English  Girl. 

BY  SARAH  GRAND, 

Author  of  “The  Heavenly  Twins.” 

Those  who  look  upon  the  modern  girl  as  in  some- 
sort  the  result  of  their  own  efforts  for  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  her  sex,  watch  her  progress  with  very  mixed 
feelings.  In  so  far  as  she  is  an  improvement  on  the 
girls  of  other  days,  it  is  a  joy  to  contemplate  her;  but 
in  view  of  her  failings  there  is  cause  for  dishearten- 
ment.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  she  is  so 
much  stronger,  so  much  more  pronounced  in  every 
way  than  her  colorless  predecessor,  that  what  would 
have  passed  for  an  amiable  trait  in  the  girl  of  the 
past  generation  stands  out  as  a  fine  quality  in  the 
girl  of  to-day;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  little 
weaknesses  which  provoked  the  mild  recurrent  ridi¬ 
cule  of  our  ancestors  threaten  now  to  develop  into 
faults  or  failings  with  which  society  will  have  to  reckon. 

Strength  is  one  of  the  coming  characteristics  of  the 
modern  English  girl.  It  is  as  if  nature  were  fitting 
her  to  be  the  mother  of  men  who  will  keep  us  in  our 
proud  place  as  the  dominant  race.  She  begins  already 
to  s'ioat  herself  superior  to  the  girls  of  other  nations 
in  hs'cjjra^e,  and  the  fineness  of  her  physique,  in 


A  CYCLE  OF  OPIUM  IN  CATIIAY. 


The  introduction  of  western  civilisation 
into  China,  while  bringing  many  blessings 
to  the  people,  has  not  been  unaccompanied 
by  giant  evils.  Prominent  among  these 
is  opium-smoking.  Three-score  years  ago 
scarcely  known  along  the  coast,  it  has 
spread  with  great  rapidity  over  the 
eighteen  provinces.  One  of  the  principal 
articles  of  trade  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  is 
opium.  On  the  arrival  of  the  great  liners, 
the  dailies  tell  us  of  the  amount  of  specie 
and  the  number  of  passengers  and  chests 
of  opium  landed  on  these  shores.  In  the 
Indian  budget,  up  to  a  recent  date,  opium 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  prominent  source 
of  revenue,  and  in  the  Chinese  Imperial 
Customs,  six  out  of  twenty  million  taels 
come  from  opium.  The  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  India  cultivates  opium,  and  in 
Central  and  Western  China,  fields  of  the 
poppy — its  flowers  so  beautiful  to  the  eye 
but  with  the  poison  of  asps  under  its  petals 
—are  to  be  seen  in  many  sections.  In  the 
Chefoo  Convention  the  principal  article 
settled  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and  Li  Hung- 
chang  was  the  duty  on  opium.  Certainly 
then  it  is  a  subject  that  merits  considera¬ 
tion. 

THE  NUMBER  OF  OPIUM  SMOKERS 
is  simply  appalling.  Of  the  one  hundred 
million  adult  males  in  China  one-tenth  may 
with  safely  be  put  down  as  addicted  to  the 
habit.  When  the  statistics  of  the  opium 
districts  are  obtained,  the  number  will  no 
doubt  be  found  to  be  much  larger,  but  ten 
million  slaves  are  enough  for  one  land  1 
Knowing  that  the  Chinese  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  inaccurate,  and  that  at  the  Dis¬ 
pensaries  the  question  is  simply  asked 
each  patient,  “Do  you  smoke  opium?” 
and  his  answer  “Yes”  or  “No”  is 
recorded,  I  applied  to  a  physician  whose 
hospital  books  are  kept  by  a  foreigner,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  statistics  in  a  measure 
trustworthy.  His  answer  was:  “Our  re¬ 
cords  are  not  near  correct,  as  we  record 
what  we  can  get  from  each  man,  except 
when  it  is  entirely  unmistakeable  that  the 
patient  is  an  opium  smoker.  In  the  city 
my  opinion  is  that  of  men  over  twenty 
years  of  age,  a  light  estimate  would  be  to 
say  that  one  out  of  every  three  smokes 
opium,  the  amount  increasing  with  the  age 
of  the  party  in  a  regular  ascending  scale.” 

It  is  a  vice  that  prevails  among  the  poor 
as  well  as  among  the  rich  ;  in  the  country 
as  well  as  in  the  city.  From  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  Viceregal  capital  to  the 
lowest  constable  in  his  thatched  hut,  it 
pervades  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  the 
people.  Of  Szechuan,  the  Texas  of  China, 
with  a  population  reputed  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  said  that 
“  everybody  smokes.”  Even  little  boys 
chew  the  castaway  pods  of  the  poppy, 
thus  in  childhood  imbibing  a  taste  for  the 
drug. 

THE  NUMBERS  ARE  INCREASING 
year  by  year.  It  is  not  like  the  tide  which 
ebbs  and  flows,  but  like  a  great  bore  rush¬ 
ing  up  the  bays  and  rivers,  and  pressing 
steadily  forward  in  its  roaring,  dashing, 
maddened  career.  In  the  cities  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  rudely  estimated  by  the  natives 
as  one-half  or  seven-tenths  of  the 
adult  males,  and  some  towns  are  wholly 
under  the  sway  of  the  narcotic.  I  men¬ 
tion  one  fact  for  which  I  can  witness. 


i  Twenty  years  ago  the  farmers,  who  aro 
dependent  on  their  annual  harvest  and 
'  have  little  ready  money,  were  almost 
I  entirely  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  opium: 
now  the  evil  is  slowly  making  headway  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  In  many  sections 
of  the  country  one  or  two  dens  are  found 
in  every  hamlet.  Another  fearful  factor 
in  the  trade  is 

THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  AMOUNT 
smoked  by  individuals.  Twenty  years 
ago  one  who  used  two  or  three  mace  per 
diem  was  in  Soochow  considered  a  “  heavy 
smoker  ” — moderate  smokers  used  much 
less — now  that  amount  is  not  considered 
extraordinary.  Three  or  four  mace  is 
not  spoken  of  as  high  and  half-an  ounce 
is  not  uncommon.  Six  and  seven  mace 
are  sometimes  mentioned.  When  men  are 
able  to  purchase  opium  by  the  ball  and 
prepare  it  at  home,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
smoke  inordinately. 

A  short  time  since  at  5  p.m.  I  called  on 
a  young  man  of  wealth,  who  two  years  ago 
employed  a  foreigner  to  teach  him  English 
at  $100  a  month  for  two  hours  each  after¬ 
noon.  “He  is  not  up  yet,”  said  the 
janitor.  “  Is  he  sick  ?”  “  No  ;  he  smokes 
opium  all  night.”  “How  much?”  “An 
ounce  a  day.”  This  would  make  two  and 
one-half  pounds  avoirdupois  a  month,  and 
that  by  one  of  weak  constitution.  A  short 
time  afterwards  I  was  in  the  house  about 
sunset,  and  his  wife  said  it  was  no  use 
trying  to  wake  him  ;  that  his  sleep  was  so 
sound,  it  amounted  almost  to  a  torpor  pre¬ 
figuring  the  sleep  of  death.  How  long 
before  the  undertaker  will  be  called  in  it 
is  hard  to  say  ! 

One  of  long  experience  affirms  :  “The 
average  daily  consumption  has  increased 
three-fold  within  the  last  forty  years  and 
apparently  it  is  to  go  on  increasing.”  Used 
by  the  wholesale,  opium  is  a  dangerous 
commodity. 

THE  EASE  WITH  WHICH  THE  HABIT  IS  FIXED 
is  also  to  be  considered.  Suppose  at  home 
our  young  men  who  with  convivial  com¬ 
panions  make  merry  over  the  wine  cup 
were  to  become  habitual  drunkards  in  a 
couple  of  months’  time,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  England  and  America?  This 
is  frequently,  yes,  most  generally  the  case, 
with  those  who  visit  the  smokiDg  dens  for 
pleasure.  In  a  brief  period,  quicker  than 
most  of  the  vices  that  are  the  bane  of  the 
human  race,  opium  rivets  its  chains,  and 
the  habits  clings  to  the  victim  for  life. 

A  few  years  ago  friends  met  at 
the  teashops  and  sipped  the  national 
beverage,  which,  as  they  say,  “makes 
the  eyes  so  bright;”  now,  the  invitation  is 
to  the  opium  den.  Then  men  transacted 
business  in  the  teashops  ;  now  they 
settle  their  affairs  in  the  opium  dens. 
Then  a  cup  of  tea  was  offered  in  the 
reception-hall;  now,  the  opium  pipe. 

•  ‘  Treating  ”  makes  the  fifth  among  the 
relations  in  China,  that  of  “  friend  to 
friend,”  a  very  dangerous  one,  as  in  this 
way  temptation  is  constantly  thrown  in 
the  path  of  persons  of  all  ages. 

If  a  man  has  been  absent  from  the  city, 
on  his  return  the  salutation  he  receives 
the  first  day  from  a  dozen  friends,  “  Have 
a  whiff  of  opium?”  “I  do  not  smoke.” 
“But  come,  you  must  ;  we  are  all  friends. 
I’ll  pay  for  it.”  Thus  many  currents 
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unite  in  sweeping  the  frail  bark  of  China’s 
manhood  into  the  deep  waters  of  an 
uncontrollable  habit.  The  servant  lies 
opposite  his  master  and  fills  his  pipe  ;  the 
son  stands  beside  his  father’s  divan,  and 
imbibes  the  fumes  and  alas  !  the  craving 
as  well. 

A  FASCINATING  VICE. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  opium 
smoking  is  a  captivating  pastime.  The 
victim  will  say,  “  Fragrant !  very  fragrant ! ! 
very,  very  fragrant  !!!'*’  As  men  begin  to 
light  their  pipes  they  sing  in  delightfnl 
anticipation  of  the  luxury  that  awaits  them 
in  dream-land  ;  forgetting  the  ills  of  life  as 
they  pass  a  blissful  hour  in  Paradise  As 
the  fumes  envelop  the  soul,  visions  of  the 
beautiful  rise  before  the  imagination  and 
“the  tongue  wags”  as  with  great  rapidity 
they  tell  how  fortune  will  lend  her  willing 
hand  to  assist  in  every  enterprise  that 
human  wisdom  can  devise.  Opium  produces 
a  certain  stimulus  and  its  victim  can  trail i- 
act  business  better  after  indulging  in  the 
pipe.  It  is  a  solace  under  the  many  trials 
of  Asiatic  existence.  Alas  !  how  many  hours 
are  wasted  by  those  who  use  it.  The 
Chinese  “  expectant  mandarins”  and  their 
host  of  retainers,  the  landed  gentry  and 
the  people  generally,  have  too  much  time  on 
their  hands,  and  they  will  readily  yield  to  the 
pleasing  effects  of  the  drug  imported  from 
Malwa  and  Patna.  It  is  especially  during 
the  watches  of  the  night  that  its  votaries 
indulge  in  revellings  and  drunkenness, 
i.e.y  drunk  with  opium.  This  is  witnessed 
by  foreigners  running  up  and  down  the 
canals  on  the  tugs.  Some  men  will  smoke 
constantly  for  two  hours  m t  a  time,  others 
will  take  their  pipe  every  hour  of  the  night 
till  towards  daylight  when  they  will  fall 
into  a  heavy  slumber.  The  breathing  is 
short,  as  opium  is  said  in  a  slight  degree 
to  paralyse  the  muscles  around  the  heart. 

THE  “YIN”  OE  CEAVING. 

The  opium-smoker  is  absolutely  depen¬ 
dent  on  his  regular  “meals.”  When  the 
yin  or  craving  comes  lie  must  have  his 
pipe  ;  he  is  utterly  helpless  without  it,  and 
cannot  think  or  work.  “The  craving  is 
but  the  return  of  the  subsequent  depres¬ 
sion  after  the  effect  of  the  stimulant  has 
passed  off.”  As  the  proverb  sa.ys  :  “  If  his 
mother  is  dying  in  the  next  room,  when 
the  yin  comes,  the  smoker  must  have  his 
pipe.”  “At  the  appointed  time  he  feels 
disinclined  to  exertion  and  his  only  comfort 
is  to  relieve  his  discomfort  by  taking  the 
pipe.”  If  deprived  of  the  drug  it  produces 
sufferings  of  an  excruciating  kind.  This 
craving  becomes  stronger  and  s  ronger  the 
longer  the  habit  is  continued. 

This  illustrates  what  a  bane  to  the  army 
opium  is.  Were  the  foe  in  sight  and  his  bat¬ 
teries  opening  fire,  the  “  brave”  must  first 
lie  upon  the  ground  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  smoke  his  pipe  ;  after  that  he  is 
ready  to  fight  in  battle.  His  motto  is, 
“  First  my  opium,  then  my  country.”  The 
threatened  partition  of  China  is  a  factor  in 
the  near  future  unless  the  enemy  within 
her  camp  be  removed  To  this  end  the 
Anti-Opium  League  will  bend  its  first 
energies,  and  all  who  have  the  interests  of 
this  patriarch  of  nations  at  heart  will  wish 
success  to  its  efforts. 

THE  OPIUM  DEN. 

There  are  a  few  opium  palaces  at  the 
ports  and  in  the  large  cities  which  are 
handsomely  furnished  with  richly  cushioned 
couches  of  rosewood  and  marble,  and  to  these 
the  wealthy  resort.  To  the  whole  number, 
however,  they  are  not  one  in  ten-thousand. 
For  the  9,999  a  heavy  curtain  in  front  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  air — for  a  slight 
breeze  drives  away  the  volatilised  drug — is 
the  sign  of  a  den.  The  room  is  dark  and 
filled  with  sickening  fumes,  and  around 
the  wall  on  beds  covered  with  a  strip  of 
matting  lie  the  wretched  sons  of  Han.  To 
go  into  the  room  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
Westerner  as  mal  de  mer.  These  dens  are 
suspected  as  the  haunts  of  bad  characters, 


so  each  one  in  Son  chow  has  upon  the  door 
a  broad  white  circle  to  indicate  the  place  to 
the  police. 

Efforts  in  years  pa*t  have  been  made  in 
many  cities  by  honourable  mandarins  to 
close  these  dens.  This  has  a  salutary  effect, 
for  though  the  smoker  may  use  the  drug 
in  his  home  yet  the  temptation  to  those 
who  have  not  the  habit  fixed  and  to  those 
who  “  treat”  is  taken  away.  The  leader 
in  this,  in  Kiangsu,  was  the  late  Governor 
T‘an,  a  Martin  Luther,  who  closed  the 
thousands  of  dens,  and  on  the  door  of 
each  private  residence  had  registered  the 
numbers  of  opium  smokers  within,  so  that 
it  could  be  seen  that  there  was  no  increase. 

The  people  were  seized  with  terror  and 
many  threw  away  their  pipes. 

THE  POVEETY  AND  SUFFERING. 

Political  economy  in  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom  has  dealt  with  one  great  problem 
and  that  is,  how  shall  these  countless 
millions  be  fed  ?  The  country  yields 
but  h  bare  subsistence  to  her  teem- 
ing  population.  The  arable  landj  that 
is  withdrawn  from  grain  and  devoted 
to  the  poppy  lessens  the  supply  of  bread- 
stuffs  in  a  country  where  suffering  huma¬ 
nity  calls  for  bread.  The  rate  of  wages  is  flkctf 
necessary  for  economic  living.  If  then  the  / 
money  intended  for  the  purchase  of  rice 
goes  for  opium  what  is  to  fill  the  mouths  ? 

Each  of  the  two  million  slaves  consumes 
from  $15  to  $150  (o  r  even  move) per  annum ; 
what  an  immense  sum  it  aggregates  ! 

This  by  men  on  wages  from  $3  to  $5  per 
month.  In  what  a  molten  stream  does 
silver  flow  out  of  the  country  ! 

Opium  consumers  may  be  divided  into 
three  pretty  equal  classes.  The  first,  those 
who  can  afford  to  use  it.  The  second, 
those  who  with  opium,  are  barely  able  to 
purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  The  third, 
those  who  are  reduced  to  abject  poverty. 

There  is  nothing  that  draws  on  the 
sympathies  of  visitors  from  the  prosperous 
lands  of  the  West  more  than  to  behold  the 
wide-spread  poverty  in  Asia.  The  little 
that  China  has,  opium,  like  Pharoah’s  lean 
kine,  eats  up.  The  lazy,  idle  habits 
engendered,  the  inability  to  work,  the 
unwillingness  to  make  any  exertion,  are 
characteristics  of  the  habitual  devotion  to 
the  pipe. 

The  opium  smoker  borrows  right  and 
lef>,  and  seldom  pays,  and  the  pawn-broker 
flourishes  on  his  misfortunes.  The  wife 
desires  to  visit  her  relatives  and  goes  to 
her  trunk  for  her  nice  cloak,  when  sudden¬ 
ly  screams  fill  the  house  !  Her  husband 
has  pawned  the  garment!  “  Stealing  his 
wife’s  clothes  ”  is  the  special  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  impecunious  opium-smoker. 

Where  the  father  consumes  three-fourths 
of  his  gains  in  opium,  the  children  have 
insufficient  clothing  in  winter  or  they  are 
in  ra  s,  and  the  mother  toils  all  day  at 
embroidery  to  earn  a  mouthful  of  food  to 
hush  the  cries  of  her  hungry  children. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
eases.  Opium  is  the  ancestor  of  beggary. 

The  smoker  pawns  his  goods,  disposes  of 
his  furniture  and  sells  his  house.  Every 
resident  in  the  interior  can  testify  to  scores 
of  instances  of  well-to-do-people  becoming 
vagabonds  and  outcasts  from  society. 
“There  are  whole  bands  of  suppliants 
who  bend  the  knee  and  beg  for  the 
opium  ashes  from  the  pipes  of  former 
acquaintances.”  The  last  home  of  the  sot 
before  he  enters  his  coffin,  is  the  watch¬ 
man’s  box  at  the  street  gate,  and  his  under¬ 
taker,  the  constable,  collects  no  fees.  The 
young  man  lying  on  the  curb  stone  with  a 
piece  of  matting  over  his  lifeless  body  was 
once  a  happy  boy  in  a  comfortable  home  ! 

THE  PERNICIOUSNESS  OF  THE  VICE. 


The  physical  effects  are  equally  as  dis¬ 
astrous  as  the  financial.  Among  people 
past  middle  age,  in  easy  circumstances, 
with  vigorous  constitutions,  good  food  and 
comfortable  surroundings,  the  drug  may 
be  used  for  some  time  without  any  apparent 
deleterious  effects.  This  class  is  only  a  small 
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percentage  of  the  whole.  Accustomed  to 
the  large  audiences  in  the  street  chapel, 
I  can,  almost  without  fail,  from  the  pulpit 
point  out  the  opium  smokers,  and  they  are 
not  selected  because  of  their  ruddy  counte¬ 
nances  and  stalwart,  frames,  but  from  the 
glazed  eyes,  the  dilated  pupils,  the  pale 
cheek,  the  sunken  chest,  the  stooped 
shoulders,  the  swarthy  complexion,  the 
stained  thumb,  the  emaciated  form,  the 
spiritless  expression  and  the  haggard  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Chinese  sum  up  the  evils 
attending  the  use  of  the  drug  in  three 
words:  “No  flesh,  no  strength,  no 
money.” 

An  authority  says:  “The  average  weight 
of  opium-smokers  falls  considerably — 
about  twenty  pounds — below  the  standard 
for  the  ordinary  healthy  man  of  the 
same  height.”  Dr.  J.  Johnston,  when  in 
charge  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  said:  “  Daily  observation  in  hospital 
and  dispensary  practice  during  the  past 
eight  years,  as  well  as  attentive  scrutiny  of 
the  health  of  opium  smokers  in  all  classes 
of  society,  abundantly  proves  to  my  mind 
the  deleterious  influence  of  opium  smoking 
on  the  health,  and  the  serious  effect  it  has 
on  longevity.” 

The  writer’s  observation  is  that  with 
young  men  it  is  attended  with  rapid  loss  of 
strength,  and  followed  by  premature  death. 
The  Chinese  proverb  says:  “The  opium 
smoker  lives  eighty  per  cent  of  his  natural 
life  ;  ”  be.,  the  man  who  would  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  reach  sixty,  dies  at  forty-eight.  In 
the  medical  profession  opium  is  said  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  six  principal 
drugs,  but  if  the  ystem  is  previously  satu¬ 
rated  with  it,  the  ordinary  dose  (or  even 
doubled)  has  no  effect  in  various  diseases 
like  dysentery.  As  a  general  rule  three 
or  four  general  ions  will  end  an  opium¬ 
smoking  family.  Testimony  was  given  be¬ 
fore,  the  opium,  coin  mission  that  the  families 
of  the  former  “  Hong  Merchants  ”  at.  Can¬ 
ton,  who  controlled  the  foreign  trade,  had 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  been  swept  off 
by  smoking.  Opium  is  an  engine  which 
pulls  a  train  of  eiils.  Among  these 
evils  may  be  mentioned  the  use  of 
the  hypodermic,  .for  as  morphia  is  not 
subject  to  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on 
opium  it  is  cheaper,  and  the  forearm, 
a  mass  of  ulcers  in;  July,  tells  of  the  con¬ 
stant  use  in  cold  weather.  Another  of  the 
evils  is  a  fearful  increase,  as  the  Chinese 
testify,  in  the  number  of  suicides.  Taking 
life  by  one’s  own  hand  has  b»en  prevalent 
for  ages,  and  in  the  case  of  defeated  Generals 
and  chaste  widows,  the  ethical  books  of 
China  commend  the  custom,  but  now  the 
ease  with  which  the  narcotic  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,,  especially  in  cases  of  anger,  and  the 
knowledge  that  death  is  free  from  pain, 
makes  suicide  a  gigantic  evil  in  this  land. 

Many  deleterious  effects  to  the  physical 
constitution, -some  not  suitable  to  be  named 
in  print — might  be  mentioned,  but  I  will 
content  myself  witli  presenting  one  which 
the 

DOCTORS  CALL  “  CONS  1'IPATION.” 

It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this 
in  order  to  combat  the  v-ews  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  tli e  habit.  We  ask  what  in 
western  lands  is  the  effect  of  opium  on  the 
system?  For  what  class  f  diseases  is  it 
generally  used?  The  Chinese  normally  are 
troubled  along  this  lino  hut  opium  aggra¬ 
vates  the  evil  many  fold.  The  writer,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  enquired  of 
ev'  ry  opium  smoker  he  conversed  with  as 
to  his  bodily  functions.  Very  occasionally, 
daily  ;  often  once  in  two  days  ;  commonly, 
from  three  to  five  days  ;  not  infrequently, 
once  a  week  ;  every  ten  days  is  mentioned 
and  twice  a  mouth  is  not  unheard  of ; 
while  we  have  a  neighbour  who,  it  is  said, 
keeps  a  monthly  record.  Another  case  of 
forty  days  came  under  our  observation, 
but  he  died.  We  would  like  to  put  upon 
the  witness  stand  divers  English  physicians 
who  advance  the  theory  that  opium  is 
anti-malarial  in  its  tendencies  ;  that  the 


peasants  are  by  the  drug  fortified  against 
chills  and  fever,  that  there  is  semething  in 
the  mode  of  life  and  climatic  surroundings 
which  causes  the  effects  of  the  opium  habit 
in  China  to  be  different  from  those  which 
are  known  to  Europe  ;  and  that  a  people 
who  have  so  little  to  make  life  joyful 
should  not  be  denied  this  one  luxury#  I 
ask,  please  i live  your  medical  opinion  on 
this  one  points  ?  If  chronic  constipation  is 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  Europeans, 
why  should  it  be  helpful  to  Asiatics  ?  This 
is  the  prime  cause  of  the  dark,  sallow- 
complexion  of  the  opium  smoker,  the 
source  of  his  headaches  and  his  “  mani¬ 
fold  infirmities.”  We  drive  a  bullet  into 
this  “bull’s-eye”  and  ask  the  medical 
advisers  of  opium  to  the  Chinese  to  extract 
it. 

WOMEN  AND  OPIUM. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there 
were  comparatively  few  women  who  smoked 
opium  ;  at  this  time  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  are  swept  along  by  this  devastat¬ 
ing  flood.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
this  would  be  the  case,  for  at  home 
it  is  reputed  that  women  yield  more 
readily  to  the  opium  habit  than  those 
of  the  sterner  sex.  When  w«  think  of  the 
many  aches  and  pains  to  which  the  flesh  is 
heir,  and  when  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons 
have  a  reputed  antidote  for  pain,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  gladly  welcome  the 
pipe.  The  estate  of  Chinese  women  is  bad 
enough,  but  with  the  warp  of  heathenism 
and  the  woof  of, opium  the  condition  is  fear¬ 
fully  sad. 

The  opium-smoking  mother !  Wandering 
about  the  house  during  the  .forenoon,  the  ^ 
cheek  with  a  deathly  pallor,  the  hands 
unwashed,  the  clothing  filthy,  the  house  in 
disorder,  the  husband  wretched,  the  chil¬ 
dren  “street  Arabs,”  the  family  sinks  to 
the  lowrest  level  of  humanity.  Let  the 
artist  paint  in  brilliant  colours 

“the  benefits  of  opium  to  the  women 

OF  CHINA.” 

OLD  COUNTRY  AND  NEW  VICE. 

The  “heathen  Chinese”  is  none  too 
good  to  begin  with,  but  when  he  becomes 
addicted  to  the  Indian  drug  he  seems  to 
lose  many  of  those  characteristics  which 
recommend  him  to  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  European.  My  own  experience  is 
that  lying  yevails  to  an  unusual  degree 
among  this  class.  The  habit  is  often 
attended  with  the  entire  loss  of  shame¬ 
facedness  and  certainly  the  trend  is  down¬ 
grade. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what 
do  the  Chinese  think  of  opium?  On  the 
continent  if  a  man  has  wine  daily  on  his 
table  he  defends  the  habit.  If  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian  makes  Bourbon  whiskey,  he  argues 
that  the  distillery  is  legalised.  --  Not  so  the 
Chinese  with  their  favourite  pipe.  They 
consider  the  use  of  opium  as  a  vice  and  a 
vice  of  the  deepest  die.  Even  were  the 
Protestant  missionary  disposed  to  baptise 
moderate  smokers,  its  use  is  so  generally 
condemned,  that  it  wmuld  be  considered 
by  the  h  athen  a  disgrace  to  the  church  to 
have  men  of  this  class  within  the  fold. 
Their  only  defence  is  :  “  You,  a  teacher 
from  the  West,  exhort  men  to  be  vir¬ 
tuous  and  you.  sell  poison  to  our  people.” 
They  say  :  “Your  words  are  very  plausible 
but  we  look  at  your  actions.  You  bring 
Christianity  and  opium  ;  are  we  to  judge 
the  one  by  the  direful  effects  of  the  other?” 

Opium  is  making  havoc  in  this  old  .land. 

It  has  lulled  the  conscience  of  the  country 
to  sleep.  As  the  craving  increases,  ideas 
of  principle  diminish.  The  craving  has  a 
tremendous  grip  and  opium  becomes  the 
one  thing  needful  for  life.  Men,  and  they 
are  not  a  few,  become  fiends,  and  mortgage 
their  wives  and  sell  their  daughters  for  a 
rod  of  silver  so  that  they  may  pass  a  few 
happy  hours  in  the  opium  deu. 

THE  UNALTERED  HOSTILITY 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  up  to  the  last 
few  years,  is  a  matter  of  history.  In  the 
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“  Angell  Convention  ”  tho  Chinese  ap¬ 
proved  “  the  Exclusion  Acb  ”  for  the  sole 
reason  that  the  “  Anti-opium  Clause  ”  was 
inserted  in  the  American  treaty.  China 
would  probably  gladly  permit  the  Yunnan 
Railway  to  be  extended,  the  one  line  to 
Hankow  and  the  other  to  Chungking,  were 
England  willing  to  forbid  her  people  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  traffic.  Whereas  not  one  in 
twenty  of  the  British  merchants  sells 
opium,  why  should  the  treaty  assiduously 
guard  the  rights  of  the  wealthy  few  to  the 
detriment  of  the  monied  interests  of  the 
great  majority  of  noble  Englishmen  ?  It 
is  said  that  now  in  India  the  revenue 
from  opium  is  only  five  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  so  in  that  country  it  ceases  to  be  a 
factor  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  ability  of  the  Government  “  to  cope 
with  so  formidable  an  adversary  ”  has  been 
questioned.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
though  the  Chinese  may  be  too  feeble  to 
meet  foreign  nations  on  the  field  of  conflict, 
yet  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  manage 
their  own  people.  At  great  epochs  in  the 
history  of  this  land,  great  men  have  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene  and  accomplished 
great  things.  Were  the  nation  freed  from 
its  treaty  fetters,,  might  not  some  distin¬ 
guished  mandarin  rise  equal  to  the  occasion  ? 
Can  we  with  certainty  say,  Nay  'l  To 
theorise  on  the  question  is  useless,  as  argu¬ 
ments  may  be  presented  on  both  sides. 
The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  give  China  a 
chance. 

To  those  who  consider  that  agitation  is 
useless  and  who  despair  of  any  change  in 
the  -attitude  of  the  British  Government 
towards  the  growth  and  exportation  of 
Indian  opium,  I  would  cite  one  instance 
from  the  history  of  times  just  previous  to 
our  own,  and  ask  them  to  consider  the 
condition  of 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE 

during  the  whole  of  the  18th  century  and 
its  complete  suppression  about  the  middle 
of  the  19th. 

The  first  Englishman  to  engage  in  this 
traffic  was  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was 
M.P.  for  Plymouth  in  1572,  and  the  next 
year  was  made  treasurer  and  comptroller  of 
the  navy. 

The Encyclopcedia Britcinnica says  :  “  The 
African  Company,  however,  continued 
to  exist  and  obtained  from  time  to  time 
large  parliamentary  grants.  By  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Utrecht,  the  asunto  or  contract 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with 
4,800  negroes  annually,  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  passed  from  the  Dutch  to  the 
French,  was  transferred  to  Great  Britain  ; 
an  English  company  was  to  enjoy  the 
monopoly  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  from 
1st  May,  1713.  .  .  .  Between  1680  and 
1700  about  , 140, 000  were  exjjorted  by  the 


African  Company.  Between  1700  and 
1786  as  many  as  610,000  were  transported 
to  Jamaica  alone.  .  .  .  Bryan  Edwards 
estimated  the  total  import  into  all  the 
British  Colonies  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies  from  1680  to  1786  as 
2,130,000,  being  an  annual  average  of 
20,095.  .  .  .  The  British  slave  trade 
reached  its  utmost  extension  shortly  before 
the  war  of  American  Independence.  It  was 
then  carried  on  principally  from  Liverpool, 
but  also  from  London,  Bristol,  and  Lan¬ 
caster.  The  entire  number  of  slave  ships 
sailing  from  these  ports  was  192,  and  in 
them  space  was  provided  for  the  transport 
of  47,146  negroes.” 

During  the  year  1790  it  is  estimated  that 
38,000  slaves  were  exported  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa  by  British  traders.  At  this 
time  the  English  had  14  factories  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  where  slaves  captured  in  the 
interior  were  collected  and  kept  “in  stock” 
till  the  arrival  of  a  slaver.  Badinel  states 
that  the  number  exported  from  the  coast 
in  1798  was  not  less  than  100,000  of  whom 
55,000  were  taken  by  the  English].  Thus 
just  one  c  ntury  ago  more  than  half  the 
slave  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  “  British  interests  ”  were  assiduously 
guarded  by  the  home  government. 

This  iniquitous  traffic  leached  its  height 
at  that  time  and  soon  began  to  decline. 
When  public  opinion,  under  die  leadership 
of  Wilberforce  and  Macaulay  had  been 
thoroughly  aroused  to  its  injustice  and 
inhumanity,  a  very  general  desire  was 
awakened  in  the  English  mind  to  repair  the 
injuries  that  had  been  inflicted  on  that  ill- 
fated  continent. 

It  was  a  herculean  task  when  the  British 
undertook  to  suppress  the  slave  trade. 
There  were  forty  or  fifty  barracoons,  along 
3,000  miles  of  coast,  where  slaves  were 
collected.  The  fastest  ships  were  employed 
as  slavers  and  were  sometimes  detained 
only  a  night  “  to  take  in  cargo,”  so,  as  the 
number  of  places  occupied  by  the  slave  trade 
exceeded  the  number  of  cruisers,  the  fre¬ 
quent  escape  of  the  slavers  was  inevitable. 
Yet  such  was  the  diligence  and  activity  of 
the  officers  of  the  squadron — amidst  terrible 
sufferings  on  this  deadly  malarial  coast — 
that  during  a  score  of  years  one  by  one 
the  strongholds  were  abandoned,  till  the 
“  hunting  and  stealing  of  human  beings  to 
make  them  slaves  ”  ceased  on  land  and  sea. 
The  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  is  the 
glory  of  England  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  with  the 
dawn  of  the  20th  century  British  cruisers 
will  sweep  the  China  seas  in  search  of 
opium-slavers  who  poison  their  victims  on 
these  unhappy  shores  ? 

Hampden  C.  du  Bose, 
President  Anti-Opium  League  in  China. 


Have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 


I^ord,  to  i  receive  glory  «,4lu  uunor  ana 
power  fcfr  thou  hast  created  all  things; 
and  th ok  rememberest  the  work  of  thy 
hands;  thou  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing."  * 

How  striking  the  difference  between  the 
prevailing  abundance  and  relative  luxury 
of  our  own  favored  land,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  poverty  and  want  to  be  found  in 
the  great  east. 

During  the  past  year,  while  our  tables 
have  been  laden  with  fullness,  thousands 
I  x  ?UV  *ell°w  men  in  India  have  perished 
with  hunger.  Gaunt  famine  has  stalked 
throughout  the  land.  Its  destroying  hand 
has  been  laid  upon  all  alike,  old  and 
young,  man  and  maiden,  mother  and 
child.  #The  fair  cheek  has  grown  pallid; 
the  strong  arm  nerveless,  and  the  finely 
proportioned  form  wasted  and  worn  by 
the  gnawings  of  want.  Despite  the  gen¬ 
erous  gifts  of  Christian  nations,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  people  have  come  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Though  the  depth  of  distress  is 
now  past,  the  saddest  part  of  it  is,  that 
the  same  thing  will  recur  again  and  again 
in  the  future.  Liability  of  famine  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  east 
Only  the  pervasive  Influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  can  eradicate  the  source 
of  danger.  Even  then  it  will  require  cen¬ 
turies  to  remould  the  character  of  the 
people, and  develop  new  resources  through 
the  national  uplift.  "Give  us  this  day, 
our  daily  bread"  had  nearer  possibilities 
of  need  to  the  apostles  than  it  has  ever 
had  to  us.  It  is  the  constant  prayer  of 
the  Orient,  still  in  its  primary  and  not 
Its  secondary  sense.  The  skeleton  of  want 
hides  in  every  closet  and  waits  but  for 
some  untoward  condition  of  the  passing 
seasons  to  uncover  it.  For  the  people, 
who  know  not  to  say  "Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,"  life  is  ever  a  menace 
the  future  perilous  and  gloomy,  and  death 
a  terror  of  uncertain  relief.  Can  we  not 
thank  God  to-day,  not  only  for  the  abun¬ 
dance  -we  possess,  but  for  the  superior 
conditions  born  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Christ  that  make  famine  in  Christian 
land  so  wellnight  impossible. 

We  have  abundant  occasion  for 
thanksgiving  in  the  good  hand  of  God 
that  has  spared  us  from  any  great  or 
widespread  national  calamity.  While  parts 
of  our  land-have  suffered  by  fire  and  flood 
and  the  people  thus  afficited  have  com¬ 
manded  our  sympathy  and  help,  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  has  escaped  such  dangers. 

Only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  our  great 
population  has  suffered.  God  has  been 
very  good  to  us.  The  enumeration  of  our 
people  and  of  our  wealth  made  this  vear 
reveals  a  marvellous  growth.  The  hundred 
and  twenty-four  years  of  our  past  history 
surpass  anything  in  Israel’s  story.  God 
is  doing  as  much  for  his  people  now  as 
he  ever  did  in  the  long  ago.  But  have 
we  eyeb  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  and  hearts 
to  understand  the  greatness  of  his  good¬ 
ness?  Are  we  duly  thankful  for  all  that 
he  has  done  for  us?  "O,  come  let  us  wor¬ 
ship  and  bow  down;  let  us  kneel  before 

the  Lord  our  maker;  for  he  Is  our  God.  have 'been  fo‘und“'so“manvCmin“VnaL‘^nt  ■mo  tne  new  year  and 

and  we  are  the  people  of  His  pasture  and  men  both  Protestant  and  p2thoii?d  'S1*,  ne^  c™tury  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  sheep  of  His  hand.”  f  have  been  willing  not  nnh  to  t  th/God  and  truth,  and  they  will  crown  the 

1°  pleasures  of  refined  society  and0  dwell  Ond® X»h^0„^u“n-t?.s. ,°t  %s?tag.  May 
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lives  for  the  TVtnstov  ana  TJi-  l.i. — 1  t 


nee  WiLIllII  OUI  OOrdeiS. 

While  our  armies  have  been  abroad  in  the 
field,  both  in  China  and  in  our  newly  ac¬ 
quired  possessions,  yet  tile  nation  has 
had  peace  at  home.  The  excitement  and, 
stir  of  another  political  compaign  has 
been  passed  through  without  bitterness  or 
dispute.  The  will  of  the  people  as  register¬ 
ed  at  the  ballot  box  reigns  supreme.  The 
verdict  is  received  with  equal  loyaltv  by 
men  of  all  parties.  No  one  is  bold  enough 
to  question  it.  Party  feeling  gives  place 
to  patriotic  devotion.  We  arc  all  agreed 
on  the  larger  things  of  good  government. 
Law  and  order  prevail  in  our  midst 
In  strange  contrast  to  this  predomin¬ 
ance  of  good  citizenship  is  the  occasional 
anomaly  of  social  disorder.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  deep  regret  to  every  lover  of  his/ 
country  that  the  fair  name  of  our  enlight-’ 
ened  land  has  been  stained  by  the  oc¬ 
currence  in  some  places  of  riot  and  mob 
law,  of  lynching  and  bloodshed.  While 
the  mass  of  our  people  are  law-abiding,  t 
we  here  and  there  find  some  that  are  not. 
And  this  condition  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  section  of  our  country,  but  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  different  and  widelv 
separated  parts.  Outbursts  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing  have  temporarily  overridden  the  law. 
The  execution  of  an  assumed  justice  is 
taken  In  hand  by  unauthorized  and  irre- 


oy  uuauuionzea  ana  irre-  opposers,  that  we  ought  to  civilize  the 
sponsible  parties.  This  is  a  matter  of  the /heathen  first  and  then  Christianize  them 
highest  importance  to  the  whole  nation.  (  The  testimony  of  experience  is  that  it  oinJl 
Elements  of  danger  threaten  in  every  law-  not  be  done.  We  have  room  fnr  p-rpHtn/io1, 


uic  wuuie  uauun. 
Elements  of  danger  threaten  in  every  law- 
less  act.  Such  deeds  are  a  constant 
menace  to  the  public  good.  They  warn  us 
that  what  we  have  been  thinking  of  the/ 
Asiatic  is  in  a  measure  true  of  the  Ameri-t 
can  also;  that  beneath  the  thin  varnish  of 
modern  civilization  still  lurks  the  ancestral 
savage.  The  men  who  can  watch  unmoved 


~~  a  ■  -  unu  lUUCldl 

pyre,  and  then  apply  the  torch  are,  un¬ 
worthy  to  share  the  privileges  of  freemen. 

They  are  fit  only  for  serfdom  and 
vassalage.  If  every  man  who  thus  dis¬ 
graces  his  generation  -  were  promptly 
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lives  for  the  Master  and  His  kingdom  Let 
those  who  sneer  at  missions  and  hold 
the  missionary  in  contempt,  pause  and 
think.  Let  them  read  how  these  men  and 
women  have  wrung  from  every  European 
opposer  of  missions  in  the  east  the  plaudits 
of  unstinted  praise  for  their  noble  heroism. 
We  thank  God  too  for  the  native  Chris¬ 
tians,  more  than  a  million  strong,  who 
have  not  furnished  a  single  example,  so  I 
far  as  is  known  of  unfaithfulness  to  their  I 
profession  in  the  midst  of  awful  persecu-i 
tion;  and  who  have  added  forty  thousand 
n«WL-,names  the  r°H  of  Christian  martyrs 
of  the  ages.  Let  the  doubter  stop  and 
Question  before  again  he  flings  the  epithet 
of  rice  Christian"  at  such  men  and  I 
•women  as  these.  Let  him  listen  1 
to  the  pathetic  witness  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  I 
for  forty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Chinese 
customs  service,  that  after  all  these  vears 
he  did  not  know  a  single  Chinese  of-  k 
ficial  that  he  could  trust  in  this  time  of  f 
peril.  Let  him  place  over  against  this,  the 
I  tact  that  not  a  single  Christian  has  proved 
/untrue  either  to  the  missionary  or  his 
Lord,  and  answer  whether  the  gospel  of  i 
Christ  cannot  change  the  human  heart' 
This  is  forever  a  reply  to  the  cavil  of 
opposers,  _  that  we  ought  to  civilize  the 
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God  give  you  all  a  share  in  their  new  and 
l^H?errecord  of  progress  and  uplift. 


not  be  done.  We  have  room  for  gratitude 
too  in  the  fact  that  the  future  there  is 
hopeful  dfspite  the  present.  Every  such 
crisis  in  the  past  has  brought  new  progress 
to  the  church.  Now  must  be  settled  the 
question  of  religious  toleration.  Now  must 
appear  that  wider  policy,  which  is  China’s 
rfuture  hope.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent 
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«  «  van  yyaiui  uaiuuvea  nuture  nope.  -Notwithstanding  the  annarpnt 
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statesmanship  in  this  crisis  there  are  other 
.  nations  of  wider  experience  in  dealing  with 
oriental  races  that  will  over-rule  our 
mistakes,  and  wrest  success  out  of  the 
midst  of  diplomatic  dispute.-  China’s  fu- 


FORETHOUGHTS 

OF  THANKSGIVING. 

Sermon  Delivered  in  the  South  Side  Presbyterian 
Church  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  A.  Hunter. 


At  the  South  Side  Presbyterian  church, 
Twentieth  street  yesterday  morning,  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Hunter,  the  pastor  delivered  a 
specially  interesting  discourse,  his  sub¬ 
ject  being,  “Forethoughts  of  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.”  He  selected  as  his  text  Psalm  G5: 
11:  “Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness.”  During  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
marks  he  referred  specifically  to  the  lynch- 
ings  and  other  forms  of  mob  violence,  and 
denounced  them  as  a  menace  to  this  coun¬ 
ty.  He  also  denounced  anarchists  and 
anarchism,  and  spoke  vigorously  against 
the  saloon  as  the  paramount  source  of 
evil  in  this  land.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  martyred  missionaries  in  China  and 
to  the  thousands  of  native  Christians  who 
had  been  sneeringly  referred  to  as  “rice 
Christians”  who  have  sealed  their  faith  by 
their  blood.  He  said: 

The  goodness  of  God  is  a  common  theme 
in  the  Old  Testament.  With  a  narrower 
zone  of  revelation,  its  writers  dwelt  more 
upon  the  theme  of  God  in  nature.  This 
world  to  them  is  God’s  world.  He  made 
it,  He  dwells  in  it,  He  rules  it,  He  loves 
it,  He  touches  the  daily  life  of  men  with 
His  beneficent  hand.  God  is  everywhere 
active.  All  that  nature  does,  God  does. 
He  smiles  in  the  sunshine  and  thunders 
In  the  storm.  He  gives  showers  from 
heaven  and  betows  the  golden  harvest. 
He  dwells  unseen  among  us.  Behind  the 
physical  lies  the  spiritual;  above  the  nat¬ 
ural  reigns  the  supernatural;  within  the 
transient  abides  the  eternal.  God  is  the 
heart  of  things. 

Such  a  scheme  of  providence  leaves  little 
room  for  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
and  as  a  view  of  God’s  relation  to  the 
world  is  necessarily  one-sided  and  imper¬ 
fect.  But  it  is  a  side  that  is  forever  true, 
and  eminently  fitted  to  teach  men  of  a 
primitive  cult;  for  it  is  the  proper  view  of 
childhood.  It  led  to  an  identification  of 
God  with  human  life  that  was  close  and 
controlling.  The  Israelite  was  profoundly 
religious,  because  God  meant  so  much  to 
him.  His  religion  was  the  result  of  his 
faith,  and  not  his  faith  the  result  of  his 
religious  nature.  With  our  wider  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  and  His  relation  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  that  springs  out  of  more  correct 
views  of  the  natural  wTorld,  we  are  In  dan¬ 
ger  of  losing  sight  of  some  of  the  ele¬ 
mental  truths  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
our  view  of  nature,  God  is  often  too  much 
forgot.  We  limit  our  thought  of  Him  to 
the  sphere  of  the  ethical,  and  fail  to  re¬ 
gard  Him  as  a  factor  in  the  order  of  the 
universe  or  the  march  of  affairs.  We  lose 
the  vision  of  God  in  common  life. 

Fellow  Christians!  Let  us  wake  to-day 
to  the  fact,  that  God  is  in  the  world  about 
us,  as  well  as  the  world  within  us  and 
above  us.  Let  us  trace  His  hand  in  the 
blessings  of  the  past  year;  and  open  our 
hearts  in  gratitude  and  tha.nksgiving  to 
Him  who  upholdeth  all  things  by  the 
word  of  His  power.  In  the  nearness  of 
the  national  Thanksgiving,  let  us  strive 
to  anticipate  its  more  important  lessons 
and  catch  its  deeper  spirit. 

The  psalmist  beheld  God’s  goodness  in 
all  the  rolling  year.  With  poetic  fervor 
he  declares,  “It  is  God  who  gives  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain;  who  prepares 
the  grain  for  the  sowing  and  the  earth 
for  the  receiving  it;  and  who  crowns  the 
year  with  the  fullness  of  the  harvest.  The 
pastures  are  stocked  with  flocks;  the 
valleys  between  the  hills  are  covered  with  1 
corn;  and  all  nature  shouts  for  joy.  It 
is  all  of  God.  He  makes  the  outgoings 
of  the  morning  and  the  evening  to  rejoice. 
Every  day  is  a  benediction.”  Thus  the 
writer  would  teach  us  that  it  is  only  as 
we  see  God  that  life  becomes  a  joy.  To 
get  the  most  out  of  life,  we  must  put  thej 
most  into  it.  With  God  enter  all  things  ' 
that  are  best. 

The  blessings  of  a  full  harvest  have 
been  ours  as  a  nation  in  the  year  that  is 
past,  but  has  God  come  with  them  into 
our  hearts  and  homes  and  lives?  Have  we 
looked  out  beyond  rising  and  setting  suns 
to  the  bountiful  Giver,  who  is,  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  whose  I 
years  cannot,  do  not  fail?  It  is  the  spirit 
in  which  we  receive  our  blessings  that 
makes  them  great  or  small  to  ue.  When 
our  hearts  are  lifted  in  true  gratitude 
and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  we 
realize  that  there  is  a  largeness  of  love 
even  in  the  least  of  his  blessings.  But 
f  when  we  attempt  to  enumerate  all  his 
boundless  gifts  and  to  tell  what  he  has 
done  for  us  and  ours,  we;  are  simply  Over¬ 
whelmed  by  it.  We  can  only  fall  at  his 
feet  and  pry  aloud.  “Thou  art  worthy,  O 


dealt  with  and  permanently  dis¬ 
franchised,  we  might  hope  for  better 
things.  It  is  time  that  men  ceased  to 
apologize  for  such  deeds  of  wrong,  either 
m  the  press  or  on  the  platform.  Two 
wrongs  .can  never  make  a  right.  No  form 
of  crime  should  ever  deprive  any  man  of 
a  fair  judicial  trial.  The  right  of  trial 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers  is  the  blood- 
bought  heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Dare  we  deny  it  to  men  of  other  blood 
and  still  float  our  starry  flag?  Can  we 
be  untrue  to  the  principles  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  revolution,  and  still  hold  our  place  as 
the  first  of  the  nations  to  proclaim  and 
secure  civil  liberty  to  the  individual?  Even 
i hough  popular  feeling  is  feverish  and 
restive  under  heinous  acts  of  criminal 
awffr??s  on* *  that  any  reason  that  wo 
should  not  maintain  the  sovereignity  of 
iaw?.  Admitting  all  that  can  be  said 
about  the  atrocious  character  of  such 
crimes,  is  that  any  proper  cause  that 
we  should  revert  to  the  instinctive 
methods  of  barbarism  in  our  manner  of 
dealing  with  them?  The  remedy  is  to  be 
round  in  better  laws  and  speedier  deci¬ 
sions,  in  summary  and  condign  punish¬ 
ments  adequate  to  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  in  letting  it  be  known  that  we 
will  no  longer  tolerate  the  erratic  hand 
popular  tumult,  in  the  execution  of 
public  justice.  To  the  large  body  ot  our 
citizens,  who  are  honest,  upright  and 
truth-loving,  we  can  confidently  appeal 
lor  the  rectification  of  this  growin* 
wrong. 

But  we  can  never  expect  the  eradication 
oi  crime  so  long  as  we  tolerate  the 
causes  that  foster  it.  Until  we  have 
ceased  to  grant  the  public  sanction  of 
law  to  the  seller  of  intoxicating  drinks 
we  cannot  hope  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
crime.  The  saloon  is  a  breeder  of  vice 
It  always  has  been,  it  always  will  be  It 
gives  birth  to  theft,  murder,  adultery  and 
every  other  evil.  To  sell  a  man  liquor  by 
public  license  until  he  is  goaded  into 
madness  and  then  to  punish  him  for  that 
madness  is  in  the  highest  degree  irra¬ 
tional,  and  no  process  of  casuistry  can 
make  it  otherwise.  Destroy  the  liquor 
traffic  and  four-fifths  of  all  our  crime 
will  vanish,  the  poverty'  of  multitudes 
will  pass  like  a  disturbing  dream,  and 
the  new  generation  will  see  the  nearer 
light  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thank  God 
for  every  movement  that  thrusts  out  its 
hand  to  stay  the  destroying  monster  of 
intemperance  in  his  venomed  path. 

Another  producer  of  lawlessness  is  the 
anarchist,  the  man  who  knows  no  law 
and  desires  none;  the  man  who  respects 
no  ruler  and  demands  none;  the  man  who 
hates  wealth  and  sets  at  defiance  social 
order;  the  man  who  teaches  lawlessness 
and  promotes  discontent.  These  are  pest¬ 
ilent  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  that  Re¬ 
serve  only  banishment  or  imprisonment  or 
both.  Nearly  every  popular  disturoance 
has  had  its  root  in  the  presence  and  ef¬ 
forts  of  such  men.  They  are  plague  spots 
in  our  popular  government  that  reveal  the 
possibilities  of  future  trouble.  Until  we 
recognize  their  true  character  there  is 
danger  that  their  work  will  be  done  in 
secret  without  interference  and  accom¬ 
plish  its  disastrous  results.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  the  men  of  law  and  order  and 
thrust,  out  the,  disturbers  from  among  us. 
/^As  true  CffirlstlanS  we  must  give  thanks \ 
to  God  for  the  progress  of  the  kingdom 
within  this  year,  for  the  growth  of  our 
churches  In  strength  and  influence,  for 
the  ingathering  of  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  fold,  for  the'  larger  spirit 
of  Christian  unity  that  prevails,  and  for 
the  hopeful  outlook  for  the  future.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  anything  but  joyful 
hope  in  the  prospect  before  us.  Opposers 
without  and  pessimists  within  may  cry 
out  that  the  church  is  losing  ground  but 
it  is  untrue.  Neither  facts  nor  figures 
go  to  prove  it.  We  are  not  now  and 
never  have  been  engaged  in  a  losing  bat¬ 
tle.  “The  Lord  is  on  our  side,  therefore 
let  us  not  be  afraid.  The  God  of  Jacob 
is  with  us,  therefore  we  will  not  be  dis¬ 
mayed.”  Beyond  the  seas  our  fellow 
workers  tell  of  progress  in  heathen 
lands.  India,  Africa  and  the  islands  of 
the  sea  echo  with  the  praises  of  glad 
new-born  children  of  the  king.  Alike 
amid  torrid  heat  and  polar  snows  the 
herald  of  the  Cross  finds  a  ready  response 
to  his  message.  The  human  heart 
unhealed  of  gin  hungers 
the  message  of  the 
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*ture  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  gospel. 
The  land  of  Sinim  will  yet  bow  before  the 
king  of  the  whole  earth. 

V-  From  all  these  events  of  terror  end 
bloodshed  in  the  remote  east,  how  earn¬ 
estly  our  hearts  should  turn  to 
almighty  God  in  devout  thanksgiving 
that  in  the  far  past  there  were  men 
of  God  from'  other  lands  who  brought  to 
our  fathers  the  glad  tidings  of  divine  re¬ 
demption  and  made  it  possible  to  build 
secure  the  fabric  of  the  state,  to  put  aside 
the  dread  evils  of  other  times  and  to 
secure  to  us  and  ours  the  invaluable  privi¬ 
lege  of  religious  freedom;  all  of  which 
grew  out  of  what  theMaster  taught  by 
the  shores  of  the  lake  so  long  ago. 

Are  there  no  blessings  that  have  come 
to  us  in  our  own  individual  lives  in  the 
past  twelve-month  for  which  we  have 
reason  to  offer  profound  thanksgiving? 
We  each  know  how  God  has  dealt  with 
us.  Are  the  skies  brighter,  and  the  way 
clearer  and  our  hearts  more  courageous, 
as  we  have  drawn  this  much  nearer  to  the 
end  of  the  journey?  Has  God  been  with 
us,  and  have  we  been  with  Him  as  the 
days  have  passed?  Has  He  not  tempered 
our  joys  and  lightened  our  sorrows  and 
given  us  naily  strength  for  daily  need? 
Has  He  not  made  true  in  our  lives  the 
radiant  song  of  "  ' 


-  song  of  the  psalmist,  “Thou 

r°*.r£^ownest  1hc  year  with  Thy  goodness?” 
China  alone'  seems  “to  fling  Him 

proffered  gospel.  How  can  we  thank  God 
for  what  the  year  has  brought  In  that 
dark  land?  I  reply,  that  we  can  thank 
God  for  the  ifailthfulness  of  the  mission- 


Prom  the  Japan  Weekly  Mail  ,  August  11th,  1900. 


Telegrams  to  the  Foreign  OTfice  say  that  two  Imperial  decrees  were 
issued  in  Peking  on  the  3rd  of  August.  The  first,  after  explaining 
that  disputes  between  native  Christians  and  Chinese  subjects  have  led  to 
a  state  of  war,  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  protection  of  the  Foreign 
Representatives  is  a  duty  devolving  on  the  Chinese  Government,  and  that 
since  the  disturbances  in  Peking  cannot  be  easily  quelled  so  as  to  se¬ 
cure  for  the  Legations  immunity  from  attack,  it  becomes  advisable  to 
send  the  Foreign  Representatives  to  Tientsin. 

The  second  decree  says  that,  although  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
China  and  Foreign  Powers  ,  missionaries  and  merchants  have  no  connexion 
with  the  trouble,  and  should  therefore  receive  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  officers  an  d  officials.  The  main  body  of  the  Chinese  troops 
being  now  assembled  in  Peking  and  its  neighborhood,  the  officers  in  com¬ 
mand  are  enjoined  to  circulate  and  enforce  this  order  for  the  protection 
of  missionaries.  Christian  converts  however,  are  Chinese  subjects,  and 
as  these  are  making  trouble  with  the  I-ho  Ch'uan  and  fighting  with  the 
imperial  troops,  building  forts  for  that  purpose  and  altogether  behaving 
like  insurgents,  steps  should  be  taken  to  subdue  them.  Eut  with  regard 
to  those  who  abandon  their  opposition,  give  up  their  forts  and  submit 
themselves  to  authority,  they  should  be  protected,  as  was  done  by  General 
Sung.  Should  any  of  them  pursue  their  foes  and  commit  murders  and  dep¬ 
redations,  they  must  be  severely  dealt  with. 

These  decrees,  it  will  be  observed,  show  a  good  spirit  in  the  main,  but 
the  reference  made  to  Christian  converts  in  the  second  decree  argues  ill 
for  these  unfortunates.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  every  story. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  was  some  fault  on  the  side  of  the  convert 
but,  so  far  as  the  world  knows,  their  attitude  since  the  beginning  of 
this  trouble  has  been  purely  defensive.  They  appear  now  to  be  taking 
measures  in  some  parts  of  China  to  protect  themselves,  since  they  see 
plainly  that  no  protection  will  be  a  forded  by  the  Governments  troops. 
But  the  decree  of  the  third  instant  practically  declares  their  defensive 
preparations  to  be  rebellion.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  neither 
of  the  decrees  contain  a  word  of  condemnation  of  the  Boxers.  In  fact, 
although  these  documents  indicate  a  desire  to  comply  with  the  principles 
of  civilized  warfare,  they  do  not  contradice  the  theory  that  the  arrival 
of  General  Li  in  Peking  has  inspired  the  Government  with  fresh  courage. 
One  encouraging  fact,  however,  is  apparent  from  the  first  decree,  namely 
that  Jung  Lu  still  retains  power. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  JAPAN  DAILY  MAIL. 


IN  BESIEGED  TIENTSIN. 


A  Missionary's  KxriCRiENt  t>. 

'I'hc  following  letter,  which  gives  a  better  ties 
rrintion  of  occurences  in  Tientsin  than  any  we 
have  yet  read,  should  be  j>erusecl  with  interest  :• 
Yokohama,  July  301  h,  1900. 

In-.,,-  Mi.  —  .  Mj  previous  w port  •  k( j)l  yi  u 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Boxc.  uprising  to 
June  13th,  since  which  time  all  the  world  has  found 
an  interest  in  the  movement,  eight  nations  have  poured 
troops  into  Tientsin,  its  residents  have  narrow  ly 
cseaijcd  general  massacre,  heavy  battles  have  been 
fought,  and  the  daily  papers  in  every  land  and  langn- 
age  have  given  prominence  to  news  Iroin  North  C  lima. 

lint  owing  to  the  prompt  destruction  of  railway  and 

telegraph  lines,  the  news  published  up  to  this  time  has 
been  disjointed  and  conflicting,  an  ounce  of  truth  to 
a  pound  of  news  being  a  fair  average  in  the  accounts. 

1  shall  therefore  supplement  my  former  reports  with 
an  account  up  to  July  1st,  on  which  date  I  withdrew 
from  the  scene  of  action,  all  i.on-coinbaiaiv.s  having 
been  ordered  to  leave.  I  can  olfer  but  a  brief  and  im¬ 
perfect  record  of  events  and  will  deal  only  with  facts 
that  came  within  my  own  knowledge  and  observation 
regarding  the  relief  expedition  to  Peking,  the  taking 
of  the  Taku  Ports,  and  the  bombardment  and  relief  of 
Tientsin. 

It  will  he  remembered  that  about  four  hundred  mut¬ 
ed  troops  had  been  sent  to  Peking,  to  guard  the  lega¬ 
tions,  alter  several  railway  stations  had  been  burned 
and  the  Tao  Ting  Fu  line  destroyed,  and  the  number 
w.is  deemed  sufficient;  for,  although  these  Hovers  num¬ 
bered  tens^rC thousands,  they  were  . but  semi-organi¬ 
sed  mobs,  armed  only  w  ith  knives,  spears,  and  swords, 
and  could  be  easily  repulsed  by  comparatively  few 
well-equipped  soldiers.  But,  . ‘  ,l"'* 


lesson  -  and  a  lesson  wasted.  For  some  turn-  I  had  v. • 
been  spending  nearly  flic  whole  of  cve:y  night  on  the  ill 
streets  or  on  a  high  tower  near  by,  in  order  that  I  m 
might  have  early  warning  ul  any  attack  and  ■  «;l  the  "i 
ladies  ami  C  hinese  refugees  out  of  the  <  nmpotiud  and  |  << 
to  a  place  of  safety  v*  itlt  the  least  possible  loss  of  1  pi 
tunc. 

Friday  night  was  wholly  spent  011  the  tower,  and  |  1*: 
it  was  ;i  night  long  to  l  e  remembered.  With  field  1  pt 

gla  .  ea  w.  could  >ee  the  Boxt  n  gather  outside  the  " 

1  ily  walls,  and  then  began  a  terrible  scene  of  dcstriu  - 
tion.  Again  and  again  they  would  gather  round  a 
group  of  buildings  and  apply  their  torches,  and  soon 
the  sky  was  one  red  glow  from  the  thousands  of 
burning  houses  and  shops  in  the  suburbs.  Why  they 
should  thus  destroy  the  property  of  their  own  people 
we  could  not  understand,  •  ut  it  was  probably  that 
thev  might  satisfy  their  passion  for  looting  and 
murder.  All  night  long  we  watched  this  terrible 
work,  expecting  them  to  turn  upon  the  settlement  at 
any  and  every  moment,  bn:  it  was  not  until  the  first, 
streaks  of  dawn  appeared,  at  four  o’clock,  that  we 
had  serious  cause  for  alarm.  I  was  watching 
the  movements  of  the  mob  and  saw  them  suddenly 
gather  in  one  mass,  wave  their  torches  high  in 
the  air.  hesitate  fora  moment— then  with  a  terrible 
yell  they  made  a  macl  rush  for  the  settlement. 
Thev  were  no  longer  human  beings,  they  were  blood- 
ages,  drunk  with  the  sight  of  lire  and 
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of  the  fact  that 
the  v  a  nous' legations^  foreign  schools,  reside  ibxs.  ami 
missions  were  widely  separated,  that  the  immense 
population  of  Peking  was  rising  as  one  man  to  expel 
the  foreigner,  and  that  four  hundred  soldiers  could 
not  hope  to  protect  so  many  scattered  foreigners 
and  so  much  divided  property ,  (lie  Ministers  tele¬ 
graphed  on  the  9th  for  more  troops,  stating 
also  that  they  considered  their  lives  in  danger.  This 
led  to  the  determined  action  taken  by  Captain  Mc- 
Calla  of  the  U.S.S.  .Yewark  and  the  prompt  despatch 
of  two  thousand  troops  on  the  road  to  Peking  on  the 
morning  of  the  loth,  all  of  which  1  have  previously 
related. 

The  British  Admiral,  Sir  E.  Seymour,  believ  ing  that 
this  expedition  would,  by  making  repairs  on  the  rail 
way  line,  reach  the  capital  in  two  days  at  most,  and, 
desiring  to  confer  with  his  Minister,  joined  the  column 
by  a  later  train,  and  thus  the  Peking  iclief  column, 
organized,  started,  and  conducted  by  Capt.  McCalla, 
came  to  be  known  asSey  moors  Column.  As  is  known, 
tins  column  did  not  reach  Peking,  but  returned  n> 
Tientsin  with  great  difficulty  after  seventeen  days  of 
privation,  hard  fighting,  and  the  loss  of  many  men. 
For  some  days  we  maintained  communication  with 
Peking  by  means  of  couriers,  and  1  sent  by  them 
letters  to  Air.  Ament,  asking  him  to  advise  any  of  our 
colporteurs  who  might  come  in  to  go  to  places  of 
safety  and  not  to  attempt  to  travel  unless  they  were 
able  to  get  to  me  in  Tientsin.  I  also  sent  money  for 
their  use  and  assured  them  of  aid  and  support  during 
their  enforced  idleness.  1  doubt,  however,  if  more 
than  two  or  three  returned  to  benefit  by  either 
instructions  or  money.  Meanwhile  the  situation 
in  Tientsin  was  becoming  more  serious  and 
threatening.  A  reinforcement  of  Cossacks,  700 
mounted  infantry  with  four  field  guns,  made  our 
hearts  glad,  but  we  little  thought  even  then  that  they 
were  to°save  us  from  a  dreadful  massacre.  We  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  trouble,  a  fighting  strength  of 
about  1400  men,  and  as  the  Boxers  had  gathered 
about  Tientsin  to  the  number  of  tens  of  thousands, 
these  troops  were  disposed  to  guard  the  settlement 
from  sudden  attack,  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  So 
far  as  the  untrained  and  poorly  armed  Boxers  were 
concerned,  we  w  ere  prepared  to  meet  and  repel  any 
number  of  them,  but  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
and  expect  that  the  imperial  troops  would  soon  unite 
with  them  in  an  attack  against  us  (we  had  their  own 
word  for  that),  and  then  the  defence  of  the  settlement 
seemed  hopeless. 

Tientsin  settlement  is  composed  of  three  eonces- 

sicmc.  I7nfrlich  anrl  t  icruuui-  liilUJ-  Mzinit 

the  river  for  about  three  miles  and  having 
depth  of  about  one  mile.  The  French  conces¬ 
sion  is  nearest  the  native  city,  the  immense  sub¬ 
urbs  of  which  adjoin  it,  then  come  the  British  and 
German  concession,  in  the  order  named.  The 
banks  of  the  river,  above,  below,  and  opposite  the  set¬ 
tlement  were  lined  with  native  villages,  and  they  also 
covered  the  plain  behind  the  settlement,  while  there 
were  many  Chinese  houses  and  shops  in  our  midst 
especially  in  the  French  Concession,  a  whole  section 
of  which  consisted  of  tea  houses,  theatres,  and  huts. 

It  was  a  huge  territory  to  defend,  especially  with 
only  fourteen  hundred  troops,  but  many  of  the  street 
ends  were  barricaded  and  machine  guns  placed  in 
the  most  commanding  positions,  so  that  the  enemy 
must  suffer  heavy  loss  ev  en  if  successful  in  an  attack. 
The  railway  station  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  pontoon  bridge,  and  this 
important  position  had  to  be  held  at  any  cpst,  since 
the  possession  of  it  by  the  Chinese  would  give  them 
the  key  to  the  settlement  and  put  an  end  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  the  line  for  transportation  purposes. 
The  innumerable  streets  which  end  on  the  river  front 
and  back  on  the  plain  had  all  to  he  protected,  smit¬ 
hy  any  one  of  them  the  Boxers  or  troops  might  find 
entrance  to  the  settlement,  and  that  would  prove 
speedily  fatal,  so  that  only  a  thin  line  of  defence  could 
be  formed  with  the  small  number  of  men  to  com¬ 
mand,  while  it  was  necessary  to  use  many  for  patrol 
purposes  about  the  streets.  The  American  Board 
Mission  compound,  in  which  our  house  is  situated,  is 
at  the  back  of  the  French  Concession,  directly  in 
touch  with  the  Chinese  suburbs  of  the  native  city  and 
surrounded  by  groups  of  Chinese  houses,  and  in  case 
of  a  determined  attack  we  could  not  hope  to  remain 
there — indeed  the  lme  of  defence  was  far  below  us, 
and  the  only  safety  of  residents  at  that  end  of  town 
would  lie  in  leaving  their  homes  and  seeking  a  place 
.  within  the  lines  and  in  the  British  Concession.  The 
younger  citizens  had  nearly  all  joined  volunteer  corps, 
while  a  "  Home  Guard  "  had  been  formed  among  the 
older  residents,  the  object  of  which  wastoaid  the  women 
andchildrenin  getting  to  Gordon  Hall  (thepublic  build¬ 
ing  in  the  British  Concession),  for  it  was  agreed  that 
in  case  of  a  general  alarm  all  residents  should  assem¬ 
ble  there,  and  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  it  was 
there  that  we  would  make  a  final  stand  and  fight  to 
the  end..  We  had  in  our  compound  a  guard  of  fifty- 
five  blue-jackets,  w  ho  came  there  not  particularly  to 
protect  our  property,  but  because  we  were  able  to  offer 
them  quarters  ;  but  we  had  a  greater  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity  on  tlieir  account,  as  we  were  sure  of  having  more 
time  to  escape  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack  by  the 
Boxeis.  Thus  everything  that  could  be  devised  for 
the  safety  of  the  settlement  had  been  arranged  for, 
even  to  the  use  of  every  able-bodied  man,  but  there 
was  still  cause  of  alarm,  unless  more  reinforcements 
were  to  arriv  e. 

Up  to  Thursday,  June  14th,  we  had,  every  day, 
greater  cause  for  alarm,  and  the  volunteers  joined 
with  the  regulars  in  a  thorough  patrol  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  during  the  night.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
the  Boxers  began  operations,  and  from  a  command¬ 
ing  position  we  watched  them  at  their  work  of 
destruction.  Three  chapels  inside  the  city  were  fired, 
and,  as  the  inflammable  Chinese  shops  and  houses 
there  are  packed  closely  together,  a  great  deal  of 
native  property  suffered  from  the  flames  as  well. 
This  wanton  destruction,  bringing  want  and  suffering 
to  hundreds  of  their  own  people,  brought  us  more 
than  ever  to  realize  the  fiendish  spirit  animating  these 
angry  mobs.  For  many  days  previous  1  had  seen  the 
approaching  danger  and  insisted  upon  the  departure 
of  my  family  for  Japan,  but  there  were  others — alas 
too  many — who  were  wilfully  blind  and  over-confident 
in  the  troops  sent  to  protect  us,  forgetting  the  millions 
with  whom  w  e  had  to  deal,  the  naturally  savage  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  new  element  of  fana¬ 
ticism  that  was  now  moving  the  masses  to  unheard- 
of  violence.  On  Friday  all  seemed  quiet,  but  again 
the  Boxers  gathered  with  the  darkness  and,  embold¬ 
ened  by  the  deeds  of  the  night  before,  came  in  a  mass 
to  the  railway  station,  planning  to  cross  the  pontoon 
bridge,  loot  and  destroy  the  houses,  and  massacre  the 
inhabitants.  But,  as  had  been  predicted,  they  w  ere  eas¬ 
ily  repulsed.  The  Cossacks,  who  had  taken  charge  of 
this  point  of  the  defence,  opened  upon  them  at  close 
range  with  a  terrific  rifle  fire  and  shots  from  the 
field  guns.  Poor  deluded  men — armed  with  banners 
and  spears,  confident  of  the  spiritual  protection  in 
w  hich  they  had  been  taught  to  believe— they  advanced 
boldly  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the  guns  that  were 
mowing  them  down  like  grass  before  the  scythe,  and 
before  they  were  undeceived  hundreds  lay  lorn  and 
bleeding  on  the  ground.  In  their  .retreat  the;,  carried 
away  most  of  their  dead  and  wounded,  only  about  a 
dozen  having  been  left.  These  bodies  presented  a 
ghastly  sight  when  we  visited  them  next  day.  The 
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down  from  the  tower  i  alarmed  the  guard 
I  our  ladies  and  children.  Our  marines 
lo  meet  the  mob,  while  I  took  our  ladies 
the  British  Concession,  left  than  in  the 
friend,  and  leturncd.  Had  the  Boxers 
c  rush  they  began  they  must  have  found 
lie WnlemCat,  despite  the guard  at  l' 


end  of  the  road,  but  fortunately,  at  a  distance  of 
about  six  hundred  yards  from  our  house  they  separat¬ 
ed  and  began  setting  tires  again,  while  oi\r  marines 
were  picking  them  off,  one  by  one.  By  this  time 
miles  of  houses  were  in  flames,  and  the  sight  was 
grand  and  terrible.  Daylight  was  now  come  and  the 
oxers  retreated  to  the  •  ity,  where  they  were  joined 
by  those  who  had  been  repulsed  at  the  railway 
station.  During  Saturday  morning  there  was  a  genu¬ 
al  exodus  of  Chinese  from  the  settlement,  even  the 
oldest  and  most,  trusted  servants  leaving  their  employ - 
and  by  noon  llierC  were  only  a  few  Christian 
servants  left,  and  these,  with  the  refugees  who  had 
come  in.  were  the  only  Chinese  among  us — w i.h  the 
exception  of  hidden  fu».  If  we  had  any  confidence 
in  our  safety  the  Chinese  had  not,  and  their  only 
desire  was  to  flee  from  the  foreigners,  who  were  soon 
to  be  massacred  as  they,  firmly  believed.  T  he  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  other  missions  near  us  mostly  all  left 
their  compounds  and  sought '  safely  in  the  British 
Concession,  but  we  decided  to  remain  for  the  time 
being. 

That  afternoon  the  steamer  agent  informed  me  that 
the  steamer  by  which  I  had  engaged  passage  for  my 
wife,  and  which  was  to  leave  on  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  had  been  ordered  to  sail  at  once,  and  as  there 
was  a  military  train  going  down  I  insisted  that  fiiy 
wife  should  leave  without  delay,  which  she  did. 
packing  a  few  things  and  leaving  at  only  twenty 
minutes’  notice.  It  was  a  relief  to  have  my  family 
off  and  in  safety,  and  1  w  as  then  able  to  give  my 
whole  attention- to  the  ladies  still  remaining  and  the 
refugees  in  our  charge.  These  poor  people  had  been 
coming  in  from  the  country  for  many  days,  bringing 
the  most  harrowing  tales  of  suffering  and  persecution. 
They-  had  seen  their  homes  burned,  their  families 
killed,  had  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts  ;  and  those 
who  reached  us  were  few  indeed  compared  with  the 
thousands  that  met  with  torture  and  death.  With 
me  was  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Wilder,  the  only  male  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Board  Mission  left  in 
Tientsin.  His  wife  and  mother  had  left  w  ith  mv  wife 
for  Shanghai.  There  remained  Bvo  of  the  mission 
ladies  and  all  the  Chinese  refugees  for  us  to  care 
for,  and  it  was  mainly  on  their  account  that  w  e  were 
anxious — two  hundred  people  to  be  moved  in  case  of 
danger. 

Saturday  night  was  quiet,  but  the  native  city  was 
one  huge  glare  of  red  lanterns,  which  we  took  to  be 
the  signal  for  a  general  uprising.  It  had  been 

mouth  of  the  river,  but  Ave  hoped  that  this  was  not 
50,  as  it  seemed  that  surh  a  step  must  ensure  a  gene¬ 
ral  massacre — as  it  very  nearly  did.  It  was,  however 
actually  planned  and  carried  out.  At  a  meeting  of 
die  admirals  in  the  afternoon  a  demand  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  forts  was  written.  This  paper  Admiral 
KempIT  declined  to  sign  or  sanction — much  to  his 
credit,  for  1  Relieve  this  to  have  been  a  tactical 
blunder,  exposing  the  lives  of  over  two  thousand 
American  and  European  residents  in  Tientsin, 
king,  and  other  parts  of  the  interior,  to  immediate 
danger.  'Die  reply  from  the  Chinese  was  w  hat  might 
have  been  expected — a  volley  of  shell,  which 
fired  at  about  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  Then 
follow  ed  a  terrific  bombardment  which  lasted  until 
long  after  daylight,  when  the  explosion  of  a  Chinese 
magazine  enabled  the  land  forces  to  rush  in  and  take 
the  forts  one  by  one.  In  this  engagement  only  the 
small  gunboats  could  take  part,  the  shallow  water 
forcing  the  larger  ships  lo  lie  at  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  and  as  the  forts  cover  an  immense 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  were  armed  with  no  less 
than  eighty  heavy  guns,  it  is  little  short  of  mirac 
that  every  one  oi  the  gun-boats  was  not  speedily- 
sunk,  as  they  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for 
an  error  of  the  Chinese  in  allowing  lor  the  chn 
tide  when  sighting  their  guns.  This,  however,  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  and  the  success  attained  does 
not  lessen  the  error  of  the  attempt.  In  good  hand: 
these  forts  might  well  have  defied  the  entire  licet  of 
war-ships.  The  ship  on  which  my  wife  had  taken  pas¬ 
sage  had  not  been  allowed  to  leave,  and  during  that 
terrible  engagement  Mrs.  Gammon  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  din  and  flying  shells — on  a  ship  which  w  e  after¬ 
wards  learned  was  loaded  with  dynamite  !  The  U.S. 
Monocacy,  which  had  on  board  the  foreign  residents 
of  Taku,  was  struck  by  one  shell,  but  fortunately  no 
one  was  injured. 

Meanwhile  we  had  heard  of  the  bombardment 
Tientsin,  and  wondered  v.hat  the  result  would  be. 
At  noon  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and 
children  were  at  the  station  trying  to  leave  for  Taku, 
but  they  were  too  late,  for  during  the  morning  the 
Boxers  (probably  aided  by  the  imperial  troops  this 
time)  had  wrecked  the  railway  for  miles,  destroying 
bridges,  tearing  up  the  rails,  and  with  infinite  labour 
pulling  up  the  lies  and  burning  them.  We  were  now 
as  effectively  cut  off  from  the  world  and  from  assist¬ 
ance  as  the  people  in  Peking.  At  three  o’clock  that 
afternoon,  June  17th,  we  were  startled  by  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  large  shell  over  our  compound,  follow  ed  by 
the  heavy  boom  of  the  gun  which  fired  it.  This  was 
followed  by  others  in  rapid  succession,  but  as  they 
were  all  exploding,  high  above  the  settlement  and 
doing  no  damage,  we  were  not  seriously  alarmed, 
although  as  we  afterwards  learned  the  residents  hacl 
hurried  their  ladies  and  children  lo  the  Gordon  Hall 
at  the  first  shot,  where  they  were  jammed  into  dark 
and  musty  cellars.  We  quickly  saw  that  the  bom¬ 
bardment  thus  begun  was  soon  to  be  a  serious 
matter,  for  the  Chinese  were  not  long  in  shortening 
their  range  and  bringing  their  demoralizing  shells 
into  our  midst.  For  three  clays  this  went  on  almost 
constantly,  day  and  night,  and  then  for  many  days 
after  we  were  shelled  for  five  hours  a  clay  on  an 
average.  The  Boxers  made  another  rush  on  our 
end  of  the  tqwn,  but  were  driven  back  by  our  marines 
and  a  party  of  French  blue-jackets,  w  ho  then  decided 
to  show  the  Chinese  that  two  can  play  at  the  game 
of  fire,  by  burning  all  the  suburbs  and  the  v  illages 
back  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  all  the  Chinese 
shops  and  houses  in  the  French  concession.  This 


proper,  and  although  our  neighbour  enemies  kept  up  a 
steady  fire,  and  the  bullet .  came  uncomfortably  c  lose, 
they  proved  hacl  marksmen  and  none  of  us  received  a 
wound.  Our  refuge  was  in  Jardinc,  Malheson  and 
Co’s  compound,  where  the  agent,  Mr.  Cousins,  had 
invited  us  lo  stay,  a  place  quite  as  secure  as  the  Gor¬ 
don  Mall,  where  most  of  the  residents  had  gone.  Mr. 
Cousins  shared  his  house  with  us,  and  in  the  big  go- 
downs  were  stowed,  not  uucomforUibly,  five  hundred 
and  twenty  Chinese  Christian  refugees. 

The  French  Concession  was  entirely  deserted,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  French  and  Russian  outposts,  audit  pre¬ 
sented  a  scene  o!  waste  and  desolation  sue  it  as  I  had 
never  before  witnessed.  The  hungry  fire  was  lick¬ 
ing  up  house  after  house  and  shop  after  shop,  taking 
not  only  the  Chinese  buildings  within  and  abuUtdhul 
end  of  the  town,  but  whole  rows  of  foreign  houses  as 
well.  The  bodies  of  Chinese  and  dogs  were  lying 
here  and  there  and  the  streets  were  littered  w  ith 
trunks,  boxes,  silks,  strings  ot  cash,  toys,  and  all  sorts 
„f  merchandise  thrown  al  out  by  the  soldiers,  w  ho  hacl  , 
looted  houses,  shops,  and  temples  before  they  were 
burned.  Some  of  the  foreign  houses  had  been  firecl 
by  Chinese  shells,  but  many  of  them  caught  from  the 
burning  Chinese  property.  Soon  alter  reaching  Mr. 
Cousins'  compound  we  were,  all  called  into  active 
service,  every  rifle  being  ofoalue  for  several  days. 
The  Boxers  bad  filled  alj  (be  CiUBOSne  side  ol  tj:c 
rivci,  and,  as  it  as  important  that  they  should  be 
dri-.cn  had.  before  dark.  „e  creeled  a  bnimadc  of 
hides  and  from  behind  it  pouted  lead  over  the  river 
from  our  repeating  Winchesters.  Man;  of  us  disliked 
the  thought  of  taking  human  life,  especially  as  w-e  were 
citizens  and  not  soldiers,  but  the  thought  oi  our  help¬ 
less  women  and  children  and  their  certain  late  if 
these  fiends  forced  their  w  ay  among  us,  spurred  us  on, 

I  . .  the  Boxers  were  forced  lo  take 
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blue-jackets  then  crossed  the  river  and  set  fire 
villages  and  the  Boxers  were  soon  driven  out  by 
smoke  and  heat,  some  to  escape  to  the  rear  and  some 
to  l>c  shot  down. 

All  this  time  the  forts  in  the  native  city  were  shell- 
.  us  frightfully,  with  shrapnel  and  segment,  and 
these  were  exploding  everywhere.  Of  the  great 
mass  of  people  at  the  Gordon  Hall  1  know  but  little, 
save  that  they  suffered  ev  ery  possible  inconvenience.  . 
Canned  meals  were  brought  in  from  the  looted  shops 
by  the  men,  but  there  were  no. stoves,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  cooked,  and  poor  little  infants  had  to  be 
fed  with  cold  milk.  In  hours  of  quiet  the  ladies  slept 
on  chairs,  on  the  platform,  on  the  stairs,  in  the  halls, 
and  on  the  floors  of  various  rooms,  but  during  the 
hours  of  shelling  they  were  packed- in  dark  cellars, 
where  they  passed  hours  ol  misery.  A  few  were  hys¬ 
terical,  and  one  or  two  nearly  died  from  heart  failure, 
but  as  a  rule  they  bore  the  trouble  well.  Wines  and 
champagne  were  more  common  than  water,  and 
people  who  had  never  tasted  either  were  drinking 
them  with  every  meal. 

To  all  this  was  added  the  tenor  of  the  shrieking 
id  exploding  shells,  for  the  Hall  is  a  prominent 
...ark  and  was  repeatedly  fired  upon,  though  fortun¬ 
ately  its  stone  walls  offered  fair  resistance,  and  as  most 
of  the  shots  struck  the  lower  no  one  w  as  injured. 
With  scanty  clothing  and  little  bedding,  with  none  of 
the  conveniences  of  borne,  with  an  unbroken  diet  of 
ild  canned  meats  and  crackers  and  with  such  crowd¬ 
ed  accommodations,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the 
ladies  suffered  during  the  many  clays  they  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Hall.  At  Mr.  Cousins’  we  were  more 
pleasantly  situated.  In-  the  godowns  were  hundreds 
of  bags  of  rice,  so  that  our  fiv  e  hundred  refugees 
were  well  led,  and  the  Methodist  ladies  and  ourselves 
had  the  use  of  the  house  and  office  buildings. 
After  the  worst  of  the  bombardment  wc  \vere  able  to 
go  to  our  houses  at  dawn  or  dark,  when  the  sharp¬ 
shooters  hacl  least  chance  of  hitting  us,  lo  bring  away 
such  stores  of  provisions  as  we  hack  so  that  in  a  few 

ladies  there  was  a  small  cellar,  about  10  ft.  by  10  ft. 
and  six  feet  high,  around  the  sides  of  which  were 
piled  boxes  of  soap,  offering  absolute  protection.  It 
may  seem  remarkable  that,  although  the  settlement 
was  bombarded  (or  so  many  clays,  only  five  citizens 
were  killed,  but  we  were  able  lo  protect  ourselves  to 
a  great  extent.  We  soon  found  that  even  the  heaviest 
shells  exploded  in  passing  through  one  walk  their  con-, 
tents  and  fragments  being  blown  scattcringly  over  the 
room  they  entered,  but  not  passing  through  a  second 
wall.  Therefore,  by  remaining  on  a  lower  floor,  and 
with  a  wall  between  us  and  the  direction  of  the  shells, 
wc  were  reasonably  safe,  but  this  applied  only  lo  brick 
houses,  which  fortunately  predominated.  On  the 
Street  we  were  entirely  exposed,  ancl  it  is  marvel¬ 
lous  that  "  narrow  escapes  ”  could  go  on  indefinitely, 
day  after  clay,  as  they  click 

The  injury  lo  property  was  very  great.  The 
estimated  damage  to  the  Hongkong  and  Shang¬ 
hai  Bank,  from  shells  alone,  was  530,000,  the 
British  Consulate  was  almost  wrecked,  the  large 
buildings  on  the  bund  were  left  only  ragged  piles 
of  brick,  and  there  was  probably  not  one  house 
or  building  that  did  not  suffer  lo  some  extent 
from  the  heavy  gun  fire.  In  our  own  compound 
the  damage  v.-as  far  from  slight.  Chimneys  and 
sections  of  roof  were  blown  away,  rooms  torn  up, 
shells  had  pierced  the  walls  and,  exploding,  blown 
plastering  ancl  brick  about,  or,  failing  to  explode, 
had  fallen  upon  beds  or  on  the  floor,  the  ground  had 
been  lorn  up,  ancl  was  littered  with  fragments  of  shell 
ancl  shrapnel,  as  well  as  rifle  bullets,  which  had 
struck  the  houses  and  fallen.  In  the  house  beyond 
mine  a  shell  had  exploded  under  a  bed  ancl  thrown 
everything  into  dire  confusion.  Its  force  was  so 
great  that  chair  legs  were  sticking  in  the  ceiling, 
while  all  the  furniture  was  in  ruin.  What  took  place 
in  our  own  houses  happened  everywhere  the  same. 
With  so  many  fires  about  us  ancl  that  heavy  bom¬ 
bardment  going  on  constantly,  we  naturally  said  good¬ 
bye  to  our  houses  when  we  left  them,  ancl  we  could 
take  out  little  from  them,  but  clay  after  day  we  found 
them  still  standing  ancl  at  some  risk  brought  away 
little  necessities,  some  bedding  and  clothing. 

The  beginning  of  the  bombardment  on  Sunday  was 
the  first  fruit  of  the  taking  of  the  Taku  forts,  and  on 
Monday  night  came  the  second,  when  General  Nidi's 
troops  made  a  determined  and  long  attack  on  the 
railway  station,  held  by  the  Cossacks,  who,  as  every¬ 
one  must  acknowledge,  were  our  salvation.  In  the 
terrific  battle  which  followed  they  lost  no  less  than 
one  hundred  killed,  but  the  Chinese  lost',"  proTiali 
five  or  six  hundred.  With  all  tlieir  courage  the  Cos¬ 
sacks  were  finally  forced  to  send  for  aid,  ancl  were 
reinforced  by  the  British,  with  whom  they  finally 
repulsed  the  Chinese.  It  hacl  been  a  critical  time, 
ancl  only  a  dispensation  of  Providence  blinded  the 
eyes  of  tlie  Chinese  to  the  fact  that  an  attack  made 
on  two  points  simultaneously  must  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  For  three  days  more  our  kite  hung  in  the 
balance,  with  all  the  favour  (save  the  all-important 
favour  of  God)  on  the  side  of  the  Chinese.  Matters 
looked  so  serious  that  men  had  been  appointed 
to  shoot  the  women  and  children  when  it  came 
to  a  final  stand.  Women’s  faces  were  white  ancl 
men's  were  grave — there  seemed  little  hope.  The 
imperial  troops  numbered  at  least  five  thousand  and 
we  knew  that  were  they  to  attack  from  the  open  plain, 
or  get  over  the  river  in  a  body,  assisted  by  the  innu-  ■ 
merable  Boxers,  we  could  not  stand  against  them.  ' 
I  But  happily  they  did  neither.  Perhaps  they  were 
,  disheartened  by  the  stubborn  resistance  they  had 

prov  ed  to  he  an  additional  dangei,  however,  for  the  j  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks,  or,  perhaps, 
blackened  walls  and  ruins  offered  excellent  shelter  for  j  they  thought  they  hacl  plenty  of  time  ;  anyway  they 
the  Chinese  sharp-shooters,  who  could  move  about  ;  entrenched  themselves  in  a  long  line  across  the  river 
among  them  freely  and  yet  unseen,  ancl  they  w  ere  and  poured  a  perfect  rain  of  bullets  into  the  setilc- 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  for  on  j  ment,  day  ancl  night— so  thick,  indeed,  that  one 
Monday  bullets  began  lo  fly  around  us  thick  and  fast  !  might  pick  up  five  hundred  of  these  little  pellets  in  a 
and  seemingly  at  close  range.  Our  marines  rushed  up  1  space  of  twenty  yards  on  any  street.  Many  people 
the  road  to  hunt  thesexwould-be  murderers  down  but  received  wounds  from  these  stray  bullets  ancl  in  our 
had  gone  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  before  two  of  them  I  osvn  party  one  refugee  was  killed  and  two  were 
were  shot  clown,  one  to  die  almost  instantly.  wounded,  and  Mr.  Cousins  received  a  wound  in  the  leg. 

Soon  our  compound  became  a  perfect  hotbed.  One  of  the  shrapnel  burst  in  the  godown,  where  three 
Our  Chinese  neighbours,  w  hose  houses  surrounded  1  hunch  ed  refugees  were  sitting,  killed  one  instantly  and 
our  wall,  people  who  had  long  known  us  and  to  |  wounded  another.  Hacl  this  shell  burst  lower  down, 
whom  we  had  often  shown  kindness  and  given  aid,  1  at  least  fifty  would  have  been  killed.  On  one  occa- 
had  loopholed  tlieir  houses  and  prepared  their  roofs,  1  sion,  when  wc  were  all  in  the  sitting  room,  a  large 
probably  weeks  before,  ancl  had  armed  themselves  shell  came  through  the  wall  on  the  verandah  ancl 
that  they  might  take  partin  the  massacre  of  foreigners  burst,  filling  the  walls  with  its  contents  ancl  fragments, 
when  the  time  came — another  fact  that  shows  how  covering  the  floor  with  mortar  ancl  brick,  and  blowing 
long  ancl  carefully  this  had  been  planned.  During  out  the  windows  ;  yet  no  one  was  hurt.  Escapes  of 
Monday  forenoon  we  were  assailed  by  a  shower  of  this  kind  were  innumerable — and  it  was  certainly  try- 
bullets  whenever  we  put  our  heads  outside,  ancl  there  ing  to  one’s  nerves, 

was  a  constant  spatter  of  lead  against  the  houses  ns  But  in  spite  of  hundreds  of  bursting  shells  and  show- 
well  as  through  the  window  3.  The  marines  tried  in  ers  of  stray  bullets,  our  greatest  danger  Lime  from 
vain  to  locate  our  hidden  foes,  but,  being  unable  to  do  hidden  riflemen,  who  seemed  to  be  iu  a  thousand 
so,  they  decided  that  they  must  vacate  the  premises  different  buildings  in  the  settlement,  especially  on  the 
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n  many  points  we  were  repeatedly 
miked  the  streets  on  duty,  and  only 
Boxer  sympathizers  were  unirain- 
inns  prevented  an  immense  loss  of 
Again  and  again  parties  of  ns  sur- 
rehed  suspected  places,  and  natives 
iptured  were  at  once  executed  by  the 
( )ne  coolie,  an  old  emplovee  of  the 
S.S.  Co.,  fired  a  revolver  point  blank 
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at  a  citizen  as  he  passed,  but  fortunately  missed  his 
mark,  and  wascaptured,  to  be  executed  on  the  following 
morning.  The  interpreter  who  had  accompanied  thi 
Belgian  cngineers( who  escaped  from  Bao  Ting  |*u)  and 
who  deserted  them  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Boxers,  \va> 
caught  in  the  settlement,  dressed  in  foreign  clothing, 
He  was  thoroughly  educated,  speaking  English  ant! 
French  fluently.  At  his  trial  lie  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  with  tied  hands  faced  the  six  rifles  of  his  execu¬ 
tioners  calmly,  dying  without  a  groan  and  with  a 
smile  on  his  face.  His  body  was  dropped  into  the 
river.  After  the  first  week’  the  number  of  these  hid¬ 
den  shooters  was  diminished  by  so  many  prompt 
executions,  but  they  were  still  at  it  to  some  extent  up 
to  the  very  day  I  left.  Certainly  they  caused  us  much 
anxiety,  their  bullets  in  many  cases  coining  close 
enough  for  us  to  feel  the  swish.  It  was  trying  enough 
to  have  shells  shrieking  and  bursting  about  us  and 
bullfits  straying  in  showers  into  our  midst,  but  to  feci 
that  from  windows  and  roofs  in  every  part  of  the 
-  settlement  we  were  being  repeatedly  and  individually 
shot  at  as  we  walked  the  streets,  was  very  wearing. 
The  defence  lines  were  skirmishing  all  the  time,  and 
»  wounded  men  began  to  fill  the  houses  set  aside  as 
hospitals,  which  gave  employment  to  our  ladies,  for 
thousands  of  bandages  had  to  be  cut  and  rolled,  and 
’  as  the  white  straw  hats  of  the  British  sailors  made 
excellent  targets  for  the  Chinese,  the  ladies  made 
them  hat-covers,  besides  doing  a  thousand  other 
tilings  that  only  ladies  can  do,  for  the  comfort  of  our 

mo«. 

And  here,  too,  let  me  record  the  excellent  work  done 
by  the  native  Christian  refugees  under  our  change. 
For  a  time  the  excitement  ran  so  high,  and  there  was 
evidently  so  much  treachery  in  our  midst,  that  some 
of  the  foreigners  demanded  that  all  Chinese  should 
be  driven  from  the  settlement,  which  meant  sending 
them  to  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Boxers : 
but  alter  the  siege,  many  who  had  most  strongly  op¬ 
posed  our  sheltering  and  protecting  them,  were  say¬ 
ing,  "What  could  we  have  done  without  them  ?  " 
Flieir  first  work  was  to  barricade  the  whole  settle¬ 
ment,  especially  the  line  of  water  front,  about  two 
miles,  which  had  to  be  held  by  our  men  and 
was  open  to  a  deadly  fire  from  the  enemy  on 
the  opposite  bank.  For  this  purpose  huge  bales 
of  hides,  camel’s  wool,  etc.,  were  used,  with  which 
the  godowns  were  fortunately  stocked,  and  the 
thousands  of  bales  necessary'  were  carted  from  the 
godowns  anti  piled  into  position  by  our  refugee 
preachers,  teachers,  and  helpers,  who  were  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  heavy  labour  and  who  dicl  their  work 
while  under  fire,  freely  offering  their  services,  work¬ 
ing  day  and  night  until  the  stupendous  task  was 
completed,  with  blistered  hands  and  aching  backs. 
Their  efforts  saved  the  lives  of  many  soldiers, 
besides  placing  the  settlement  in  a  much  more  secure 
position.  They  earned  water,  ammunition,  and  pro¬ 
visions  ;  they  dug  graves,  performed  every  kind  of 
heavy  labour,  and  more  than  earned  their  protection 
as  well  as  unstinted  praise.  Two  of  them  volunteer¬ 
ed  to  attempt  passing  the  enemy’s  lines,  to  carry  news 
of  our  serious  situation  to  the  admirals  at  Takii.  and 
one  got  back  after  having  been  thrown  in  the  river 
for  dead.  I  do  not  know  the  fate  of  the  other.  Fifty 
of  them,  under  Mr.  Wilder  and  me,  carried  loads  of 
ammunition  for  the  British  12-pounder,  and  dragged 
the  gun  from  place  to  place,  and  although  wc  were  on 
two  occasions  under  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy, 
directly  in  the  open,  once  when  shelling  the  arsenal 
and  again  when  shelling  the  fort  in  the  city,  these  men 
behaved  splendidly.  Even  when  shells  passed  so 
dose  to  our  heads  as  to  barely  graze  the  wall  bv  our 
side,  and  when  bullets  sang  all  around  us,  these 
country  refugees  did  not  display  any  unusual  alarm, 
but  followed  our  instructions  calmly.  Men  with  no  re¬ 
gard  for  mission  work,  and  who  had  contempt  for 
every  Chinese,  had  to  admit  that  these  refugees  had 
been  to  us  an  untold  blessing.  The  native  women  were 
also  busy  after  the  first  few'  clays.  They  did  the 
hospital  washing,  picked  over  coarse  camel’s  wool 
until  it  was  soft  and  fine,  and  stuffed  pillows  for  our 
TvotimliU,  amt— CHU~rnany-~crttTigV  mat  we  couicV  not 
have  found  lime  for.  One  poor  old  woman  was 
struck  down  in  our  midst  by  a  piece  of  shell  and  died 
instantly. 

Of  course  the  Chinese  were  all  demoralized  at 
first,  especially  the  women,  and  many  of  them  sat 
huddled  together,  with  ash-white  faces,  groaning  at 
every'  fresh  burst  of  shell,  sick  with  fright.  We  were 
situated  directly  in  the  line  of  fire,  and  hundreds  of 
shells  passed  over  the  compound  with  that  terrible 
screech  .that  follows  them,  while  bullets  were  as  thick 
as  swarms  of  flies,  breaking  the  windows,  filling  the 
wood-work,  and  dancing  on  the  ground.  Some  of  our 
poor  Chinese  sat  for  three  days  in  one  position,  half 
dead  with  fright,  and  loo  sick  to  eat,  but  after  the 
terrific  bombardment  of  the  first  three  days  they 
found  work  to  do  and  it  made  new  creatures  of 
them.  By  a  strange  fatality  the  shells  killed  many 
natives  who  had  taken  refuge  in  some  of  the  larger 
Chinese  houses  and  shops  (of  which  a  few  had 
remained  standing)  but  this  was  mainly  due  to  the 
thin  walls  of  mud  and  wood  they  wore  behind,  while 
wc  had  heavy  walls  of  brick  and  stone.  At  first  we 
looked  for  relief  from  Taku  hourly,  for  we  thought 
the  admirals  would  hasten  troops  to  our  assistance 
when  they  knew  wc  were  being  bombarded,  but  day 
after  day  passed  with  no  signs  of  the  column  that 
was  to  free  us  from  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  men  were  fighting  night  and  clay, 
and  were  fast  becoming  exhausted,  while  the  supply 
of  ammunition  threatened  to  give  out.  We  looked 
anxiously  from  the  lowers  of  the  Hall,  but  the  Chi¬ 
nese  spied  us  there  and  with  their  powerful  Mannlicher 
rifles  made  every  prominent  position  too  warm  for 
comfort.  The  Russian  dead  were  lying  for  days  un- 
buried  near  the  cemetery,  for  a  hot  shell  fire  in  that 
locality  made  it  impossible  to  go  there  except  to  lay 
the  fallen  soldiers  quickly  down.  The  cemetery  wall 
was  perforated  with  shells.  There  were  horrible 
sights  everywhere.  The  river  was  fairly  choked  with 
corpses,  forty  bodies  having  been  taken  out  from  the 
point  where  our  drinking  water  was  pumped.  The 
pontoon  bridge  had  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bodies  piled  against  it  by  the  current,  many  of  them 
headless  and  otherwise  mutilated— the  work  of  the 
Boxers — who  massacred  all  the  Cantonese  they  could 
find,  as  they  too  were  considered  “  foreigners  "  by  the 
Northern  people.  The  air  was  putrid — the  water  foul. 
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of  bodies,  rapidly  decaying  in  the  hot  sun,  and  both 
This  was 


week  which  followed  the  arrival  of  our 
battles  were  fought  and  the  shelling  of 
cut  continued  irregularly.  One  large  shell 
gh  the  wall  of  the  i  n  gest  hospital,  travelled 
e  of  the  wards  and  fell  without  exploding — a 
v  escape  for  the  wounded.  I  can  imagine  no 
more  thrilling  spectacle  than  the  soldiers  of  eight 
great  nations  fighting  side  by  side  for  a  common 
cause.  This  experience  has  shown  me  that  brave 
men  are  not  confined  to  any  nationality  for  all  have 
acted  with  courage  and  fortitude.  It  has  been  said, 
and  with  some  truth,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  population  of  many  villages  have  been  wholly 
exterminated  by  the  Cossacks,  and  that  wounded 
Chinese  and  prisoners  have  been  put  to  death.  It  is 
terrible  to  think  of  women  and  children  being  killed, 
and  wc  are  thankful  that  our  men  have  not  been 
charged  with  this  work,  although  they  have  all 
found  it  necessary  to  execute  all  who  were  captured 
from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  To  offset  this  cruelty 
on  the  part  of  the  Cossacks,  however,  wc  have  to 
remember  that  they  were  dealing  to  the  Chinese  their 
own  style  of  warfare.  The  Chinese  sec  power  only 
in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  property  — 
they  do  not  understand,  nor  do  they  appreciate, 
mercy.  Little  as  we  can  approve  of  the  killing  of 
women  and  children,  we  do  know  that  a  terrible 
lesson  administered  now  will  end  the  possibility  of 
any  further  trouble  of  this  nature.  Many  times  our 
soldiers  who  fell  wounded  on  the  field  were  inhuman¬ 
ly  treated  and  literally  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Chin¬ 
ese,  and  Cossacks  were  shot  down  from  villages  they 
might  otherwise  have  passed  in  peace.  On  every 
hand  the  brutal  nature  and  treachery  of  the  Chinese 
ere  revealed,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  our  men, 
especially  the  Cossacks,  who  suffered  most,  were 
infuriated,  and  that,  coming  from  a  wild  life  in 
Manchuria,  they  did  not  restrain  their  desire  to 
punish  their  brutal  murderers  even  to  the  extinction 
of  their  families.  This  docs  not  excuse  the  gene- 
1  slaughter  that  took  place,  but  it  gives  a  reason 
for  it.  It  was  unfortunate,  too,  that  the  Cossacks 
looted  foreign  property  in  Tientsin  settlement,  in 
some  cases  wantonly  destroying  what  they  did 
not  want,  but  we  all  remember  that  they  fought 
against  terrible  odds,  that  had  they  fallen  back  w  hen 
losing  so  heavily,  no  man,  Woman,  child  or  building 
would  have  remained  in  the  settlement — we  can  for¬ 
give  the  loss  of  our  property. 

On  June  30th,  the  river  route  being  freed  of  the 
enemy,  all  non-combatants  were  ordered  away  and 
lighters  were  towed  down  the  river  to  Taku  upon 
which  citizens  could  leave.  Fifty  Chinese  soldiers  of 
the  English  Wei-hai-wei  regiment  were  on  the 
lighter  with  me  to  a  point  half-way  down  the  river, 
but  we  saw  no  sign  of  the  enemy,  and  after  nine 
hours  I  reached  Taku  safely  from  where  1  went  to 
our  flagship,  Admiral  Kempflf  giving  me  a  cordial  re¬ 
ception  and  generous  entertainment  until  the  next 
day,  when  he  obtained  for  me  passage  to  Nagasaki 
oO  a  Japanese  transport.  The  scene  along  the  river 
as  I  came  down  was  dismal.  For  sixty  miles  along 
both  banks,  the  villages  had  been  reduced  to  ashes 
by  our  troops  and  the  ground  was  stiewn  with 
corpses,  while  the  water  too  was  covered  with  float¬ 
ing  bodies,  and  they  were  lying  thickly  on  the  river 
banks,  where  the  dogs  were  feasting  upon  them — a 
most  sickening  spectacle. 

I  can  not  close  this  report  without  honourable 
mention  of  our  colporteurs.  In  the  most  troublous 
times,  previous  to  the  actual  outbreak,  they 
never  expressed  hesitation  or  fear  in  any  one  in¬ 
stance,  but  were  only  too  anxious  to  travel  and  work, 
even  when  they  knew  their  lives  to  be  in  danger. 

I  fear  many,  if  not  all,  have  lost  their  lives, 
;ethcr  with  thousands  of  other  native  Christians. 
The  sudden  breaking-off  of  communication  between 
Peking  and  Tientsin  rendered  it  impossible  for 
me  to  do  more  than  forward  them  money  and 
advice  by  native  courier,  and  if  any  now  survive  1 
can  do  nothing  for  them.  Peace  is  at  least  partly  re¬ 
stored,  and  they  will  naturally  remain  in  hiding  until 
they  are  sure  of  safety.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
more  than  two  or  three  could  have  passed  safely 
through  the  terrible  and  general  slaughter  that  has 
taken  place. 

As  to  the  future  outlook,  I  think  it  is  encouraging, 
though  there  are  probably  fey-  who  will  agree  with 
thus  early.  To  me  it  licems  that  all  the  old 
ters  are  now  to  T5e  swept  away — though  at  a 
terrible  cost — and  the  "open  door"  established  in 
every  province,  city,  and  town.  The  anti-foreign 
reaction  of  to-day  will,  through  its  own  excessive 
iolence,  lead  to  the  opening  of  ihis  exclusive  empire 
to  foreign  education,  invention  and  ideas,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools,  working  of  mines,  and  building  of 
railways,  while  all  its  vast  territory'  will  form  one  con¬ 
tinuous,  hopeful,  fruitful  mission  field.  The  blood  of 
the  thousands  that  has  been  shed  for  the  sake  of 
Christian  truth,  has  not  been  shed  in  vain — the  ruins 
of  churches  and  chapels  mark  only  a  new  and  better 
era  and  the  real  beginning  of  a  Christian  Empire. 
We  cannot  but  feel  sad  that  so  many  have  lost  their 
but  "  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His 
wonders  to  perform,"  and  already  it  is  apparent  that 
only  a  great  movement  like  that  of  the  present  could 
bring  about  the  reformation  which  the  Emperor  tried 
n  to  accomplish.  By  might  and  by  power  the 
chains  of  evil  are  being  broken  and  cast  aside  and 
then  will  follow'  the  quiet,  peaceful  work  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  Chinese  ;  the  selfish  and 
corrupt  official  will  no  longer  have  darkened  and 
superstitious  minds  to  influence  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  own  evil  designs,  and  out  of  chaos  will  come 
der ;  justice  will  follow  the  injustice  of  the  past,  and 
righteousness  will  prevail.  Many  take  a  less  hopeful 
ieiv  of  the  situation  :  some  think  that  Christian 
work  will  be  impossible  for  several  years  to  come, 
except  perhaps  in  the  ports,  but  to  me  it  seem  that 
the  people  will  be  glad  to  welcome  peace  again  and 
to  their  former  occupations,  particularly  under 
a  new  rule  of  justice  and  honesty. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  lens  of  thousands  have 
been  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  Boxers  against  their 
desire  and  judgment.  To  save  their  own  lives  and 
property  they  have  taken  the  lives  and  destroyed  the 
property  of  others,  and  countenanced  a  thing  in 
which  they  did  not  believe.  Let  those  who 
believe  the  foreigner,  especially  the  missionary, 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble  read  the  proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  Boxers,  in  which  they  charge  the  fo¬ 
reigner  with  causing  the  rottenness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  corruptness  of  the  officials  as  a  whole 
— this,  despite  the  fact  that  they'  are  encouraged, 
aided,  and  supported  by  the  very  officials  they  thus 
accuse  of  evil  and  injustice,  and  are  '  termed 
Patriots"  in  Imperial  Edicts.  In  one  proclamation 


itroyed  and  the  foreigners  killed.  This  informa - 
n  reached  me  only  to-day,  and  it  ends  all 
.sible  hope  for  our  Pao-Ting-fu  friends.  It  is  very 


remain,  sincerely  j  ours, 
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All  in  among  the  ruins  of  the  villages  were  thousands  9  they  say,  in  part,  "They  (lhe>  foreigners)  have  at- 


fcasting  upon 

these  awful  remains— words  ‘cannot  picture  such  a 
fearful  scene.  I  have  neither  power  nor  desire  to 
describe  the  terrible  things  that  took  place  all  about 
US:  that  I  vyill  leave  to  the  Press,  if  the  facts  are  ever 
known. 

After  many  days  of  suspense  there  (fame  a  period 
II  quiet  on  the  23rd— the  whiz  of  bullets  ceased,  the 
Chinese  withdrew  to  a  distance — and  then,  coming 

#  ' . 


traded  all  the  greedy  and  cov  etous  as  converts,  and 
to  an  unlimited  degree  they  have  practised  oppression 


sides  of  the  riven  were  lined  with  the  dead. 

.  the  ghastliest,  sight  of  all,  for  thousands  of  half-wild  until  every  good  official  has  became  corrupted,  and, 
Chinese  dogs  had  gathered  and  were  feasting  upon  j  covetous  of  wealth,  has  become  their  servant.  So 


So 

telegraphs  and  railways  have  become  established, 
foreign  rifles  and  guns  have  been  'manufactured,  and 
machine  shops  have  been  a  delight  to  their  evil 
nature.  Locomotives,  balloons,  and  electric  lamps 
the  foreign  dovils  think  excellent.”  Thus  the  Boxers 
build  up  arguments  against  the  foreigner.  What 
stronger  appeal  could  they  make  to  the  people  than 
that  which  places  the  blame  for  official  corrup- 


p  the  opposite  bank  we  saw  our  relief  column,  the  !  tion,  which  they  thus  openly  acknowledge,  at  the 
lorious  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  British  flag  in  front,  j  door  or  the  foreigner  ?  Is  not  the  root  of  their  dis- 
nd  further  down,  the  Russian.  Oh  how  we  cheered  content,  then,  this  vei;y  state  of  corruption  and  in- 
them,  and  what  a  burden  seemed  lifted  from  our  justice  under  which  they  live?  "Religion"  is  not 
minds.  It  seems  that  the  British  and  Americans  had  their  only  ground  for  uprising,  although  it  offers  a 
advanced  almost  to  Tientsin  the  day  before,  but  had  convenient  excuse,  but  they  complain  of  the  railway, 
been  driven-back  twelve  miles  by  the  hot  fire  of  the  tlie  school,  the  electric  light,  the  newspaper,  and  tlie 
Chinese  troops— then  the  Russians  reinforced  them  telegraph.  The  movement  is,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
and  they  fought  their  way  to  us,  destroying  all  villages  Before,  anti-foreign  rather  than  anti-Christian.  We 
on  the  way.  Word  had  reached  us  that  Admiral  do  not  accuse  the  doctor  who  cuts  the  boil  and  thus 


Seymour’s  column  had  reached  a  point  nine  ir 
above  Tientsin,  where  they  were  entrenched  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  relief.  At  midnight  the  next  day  fifteen  hund¬ 
red  of  our  relief  column  marched  out  to  escort  them 
in,  which  they  did  on  the  25th,  but  it  was  a  sorrowful 
procession  that  we  met  when  they  arrived,  for  they 
brought  with  them  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
wounded  men,  and  had  left  eighty  brave  soldiers 
buried  on  the  road  behind  them.  It  was  my  intention 
to  relate  the  experiences  of  this  column,  blit  as  it  will 
doubtless  be  published  and  as  this  report  is  already 
longer  than  I  expected  to  make  it  I  need  not  detail 
how  they  fought  and  worked  their  way  to  within 


tauses  pain  and  sheds  blood  of  being  the  origin  of 
the  trouble,  nor  can  the  missionary  be  now  blamed 
for  what  has  taken  place.  Progress  all  over  the  world 
is  inevitable,  and  the  nation  that  lingers  behind  in  the 
march  must  die  a  natural  death  or  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences.  The  missionary  and  the  merchant  have 
brought  the  remedy,  not  the  disease.  I  trust  that  by 
winter  all  Christian  work  may  be  resumed,  although 
it  may  be  confined  to  the  ports  and  their  vicinity  for 
some  lime.  Our  ow  n  work,  I  believe,  will  be  the 
first  to  recover  from  the  blow  and  the  first  to  re¬ 
establish  itself  in  the  interior. 

I  desire  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those  \\  ho  have  held 


twenty  miles  of  Peking,  how  the  road  they  so  labour-  some  faith  in  the  Chinese  Government,  even  up  to 
iously  built  was  destroyed  behind  them,  how  thev  were  the  present,  an, cl  refused  to  believe  that  the  officials 

even  forced  to  eat  the  flesh  of  mules  and  donkeys  '  '  . 

and  drink  water  that  was  foul,  how,  after  killing 
hundreds  of  Boxers,  they  found  themselves  attacked 
By  the  imperial  troops  after  the  taking  of  Taku  Forts, 
how  they  fought  a  retreat  from  daylight  to  dark 
for  many  days,  how  they  took  a  fort  at  last  after 
a  hard  fight  and  then  found  it  to  be  an  immense 
government  arsqpal,  containing  at  least  #6.000,000 
worth  of  army  stores,  how  our  relief  became  their 
relief,  and  how  they  finally  destroyed  the  arsenal 


encouraged  the  work  of  the  Boxers,  that  after  the 
Viceroy  had  fled  from  Tientsin  and  his  yamen 
was  searched,  official  papers  were  found  which  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  the  Boxer  leaders,  their  strength, 
etc.,  and  a  record  of  the  amis  and  provisions  that  had 
been  issued  to  them  from  the  Public  Stores.  Also,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Throne,  advising  that  the 
Boxers  be  placed  upon  the  Pay  Roll  of  the  Army. 
This  information  speaks  for  itself.  Another  letter, 
from  the  official  at  Pao-ting-fu,  very  old,  mentioned 


ICE  CREAM  FREEZERS, 

“  THE  BLIZZARD,” 

2,  3>  6,  8,  and  10  Quarts. 


BIRD  CAGES, 

BRASS  and  ENAMEL:  24  different  Shapes. 

LAWN  MOWERS, 

The  “  CRESCENT  ”  and  The  “  EXCELSIOR,” 
10”  to  20"  Cut. 

OAK  TABLES:  TEA  and  OCCASIONAL, 

20  different  Styles. 


ai.l  above  Goods  are 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURE. 

LANE,  CRAWFORD  &  Co, 

No.  59. 

PHOENIX 

Assurance  Company, 

OF  LONDON. 


KING  DON,  SCHWABE  &  Co., 

General  Agents  in  Japan. 


/TVI1E  Undersigned,  having  been  appointed 
Agents  for  the  above-mentioned  Company 
at  this  port,  are  prepared  to  issue  Policies  of 
Insurance  against  Fire  at  Current  Rates. 

BERNARD  &  Co., 

No.  210. 

Yokohama,  August.  1st,  1900.  t.f. 


NOTICE. 


List  of  Undelivered  Correspondence, 
Dead  Letters  returned  from  destination, 

ETC.,  REMAINING  AT  THE  POST  AND  TELEGRAPH 
Office,  on  the  ist  day  August,  1900. 

Undelivered  Correspondence  in  this  list,  not 
taken  delivery  of  within  60  days  from  date,  will 
be  returned  to  the  office  of  origin  : — 


Alices,  R.  A.,  Reg 
Aldrich,  A.  S. 

Allan,  Mrs. 

Allen,  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Audigier 

Austin,  Col.  G.  B. 

Azbill.  P.  G. 

Ban  anas,  V.  F. 
Beckman,  A. 

Blake,  L. 

Blake,  Sir  H.  A. 

Bluscr,  C. 

Boicc,  Miss  M. 

Bond,  J.  G.,  Kioto,  Reg. 

Bornhold,  H. 

Iiott,  A.  F. 

Bowles,  R.  R. 

Bradley,  J. 

Brotjc,  A. 

Brown,  G.  E.  R.  G. 
Brown,  T.  H. 

Caulfield,  Mrs.  11.,  Ivioti 
Carbonell,  I.  C. 

Carolan,  E.  A. 

Carrech,  J.,  Keg. 
Consiroles,  J. 

Cornford,  C.  E. 


Cowan,  E.  J. 

Soocbow  ng,  J.  E. 

Crabbe,  G. 

Speny,  L.  E„  Tokyo 

Dellcommette,  M.  J„ 

Stean,  O. 

Sendai 

Stohp,  A. 

Dewing,  C. 

Stoller,' A.  Tokyo 

Dutkewich,  I’. 

Stuart,  Capt.  R.  K. 

Eastwood,  A.  E. 

Snyder,  J.  O. 

Ehrcnhauser,  F.  Tokyo 

Syinon,  J. 

Ettas,  Rev.  E.  M. 

Teahne,  Miss 

Geminon,  C.  F. 

Tellia,  J.,  Reg. 

Gerlz,  G.,  Reg. 

Thanasi  J.  G. 

Gianuufz,  P.  C,  Reg. 

Tyler,  C.  P. 

Gibson,  W.  S.,  Reg. 

Viking,  C.  F. 

Graf,  Dr.  J.  ( ). 

Von  Shoeler 

Granmiro,  P.,  Reg. 

Wakefield,  W.  1  f. 

Grant,  Mrs.  R.  T. 

Walker,  L.  S. 

Harrison,  J.  T,,  Keg. 

Walker,  M.  J. 

1  hu'slon,  Dr.  G.  M.,  Reg. 

Waterhouse,  P. 

Hartley,  R. 

Webster,  J. 

Harvey,  Miss 

Weikes,  P. 

Hendrick 

Wei  bourn.  O.  C. 

l  lerteg,  J.  II. 

Wells,  L. 

1-lewett,  Capt. 

Whitney,  F.  M. 

Home,  W. 

Woodworth,  Miss  M. 

Howie,  R. 

Worth,  G.  M.  D. 

Hughes,  E.  M, 

York*  J.  D. 

Jce 

Kaminski 

Kiene,  L. 

-SHIP’S  LETTERS. 

Kilovado 

S.S.  "  Ayr  ” 

Kirkland,  Mrs. 

Bark  "  Bertha  " 

Lechinzcnger,  IT. 

Ship.  Clan  Mai  Uen.'ic 

Lever,  J.  D. 

S.S.  "  Euplictela  " 

Lew  is,  N.  J. 

Ship  "  Flottbcck  " 

Long,  A. 

S.S.  "  Moria  de  Larmgr 

Lowell,  Miss  A. 

Ship  "  Pkittbcck  " 

Lynborg,  C.  P. 

S.S.  "  Rasboinik,”  Reg. 

Malcachian,  Miss 

S.S.  "  Sofala  ” 

Macnab,  A.  F. 

S.S.  "  Valetta  " 

Malcolm,  W„  M.J). 
Mayardo,  Tokyo 
Mitchell,  Miss  E. 
Mordaunt,  H. 

Morrow,  B.,  Tokyo 
Morrow,  II.  VV. 

M  ortoiv  C  M 
Morton,  L. 

Nardin,  E.  W. 

Nardin,  E.  W.,  Reg. 
Niclls,  S.  F. 
Oehmielien,  A.,  Reg. 
O'Laughlcn,  Miss  N. 
Orian,  Reg. 

Parker,  Mi’s.  G.  J. 

Paul,  A. 

Reardon,  A.  B. 
Richards,  G.  Reg. 
Rickmers,  P, 

Rodman,  Miss  E.  H. 
Rondon,  M. 

Sampson,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Schuneund  Milson 
Schwitzgabele,  J.,  Reg. 
Seldon,  C.  C. 


Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 
Yokohama,  August  4th,  1900. 


BY,  ORDER. 


Old  and  Modern  Embroideries. 
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B  WATER  STREET, 

•St  YOKOHAMA. 

All  Kinds  of  Silk  Goods. 


and  its  contents  and  returned  to  Tientsin.  They  had  that  the  foreign  property  at  Pao  Ting  Fu  had  been 


BOARD  for  REFUGEES, 

Yen  35.00  per  Month. 

rPHE  above  rates  can  be  secured  by  the 
1  proper  persons  by  direct  application  to 
OIDZUMI-YA,  SENDAI. 

Sendai,  August  6th,  1900.  2W. 


The  Tao-t‘ai  then  asked  the  missionary  ladies  to  leave 
in  his  steam-launch  at  once  ;  this  offer  was  declined  as  the 
regular  steamer  was  expected  next  day  and  treachery 
was  suspected.  On  Monday  morning,  the  S.S.  Poochi, 
steamed  in,  with  H.  M.  Consul  P.  E.  O’Brien  Butler,  Esq., 
on  board. 

• 

He  acted  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  ability 
throughout,  and  immediately  took  steps '  to  bring  the 
officials  to  a  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  ;  but 
being  unable  to  induce  them  to  take  prompt  measures,  he 
advised  all  the  foreigners  to  leave  the  port.  He  said  that 
had  there  been  telegraphic  communication  with  Ningpo 
or  Shanghai,  or  ’even  a  daily  steamer,  matters  would  not 
be  so  serious,  for  in  case  of  a  riot  the  foreigners  could 
hold  out  for  a  few  hours  in  the  Consulate,  but  much 
might  happen  in  a  week  between  steamers.  He  pointed 
to  Pekin — the  foreigners  there  had  all  been  so  sure  that 
nothing  would  happen  to  them,  that  they  had  stayed 
until  it  was  just  too  late.  So  all  decided  to  leave.  The 
Tao-t‘ai  then  begged  the  Customs  Officials  to  stay  and  he 
would  protect  them  ;  but  they  refused,  not  having  any 
confidence  in  either  his  promises  or  his  ability  to  fulfil 
them.  The  departure  of  the  steamer  was  delayed  in  the 
hope  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  might  return  from  T‘ai-chow 
in  time  to  leave  with  the  rest,  but  a  report  coming  on 
Wednesday  that  a  company  of  3,000  Boxers  and  secret 
society  men  had  been  seen  within  10  miles  of  the  city  and 
were  to  arrive  either  that  night  or  the  next  morning,  it  was 
thought  advisable  for  all  to  go  on  board  that  evening, 
and  anchoring  in  mid-stream  for  the  night,  they  left  at  day¬ 
light  the  next  morning.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Wenchow 
River  they  met  the  British  gunboat  Pigmy,  but  on  the 
Consul  informing  the  Commander  that  all  the  foreigners 
were  on  board  the  Poochi  and  that  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  had  orders  to  fire  on  any  foreign  gunboat  that  came 
in,  he  decided  to  return  to  Shanghai,  as  his  orders  were 
not  to  remain  in  Wenchow,  all  the  gunboats  being  needed 
for  more  important  ports.  I 


Before  the  missionaries  left,  they  had  news  of  the 
I  burning  of  more  than  one  Christian  chapel  and  the 
I  destruction  and  looting  of  the  houses  of  the  native 
i  Christians,  who  were  fleeing  in  ail  directions,  some  barely 
s  escaping  with  their  lives;  while  others,  it  is  feared,  have 
!  already  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  One  old 
I  preacher  was  offered  the  alternative  of  worshipping  the 
1  idols  or  death  ;  he  chose  the  latter,  whereupon  his  ears 
1  were  first  cut  off  and  then  his  head,  and  his  body  offered 
in  sacrifice.  Another  prominent  worker  in  the  P‘ing-yang 
Church  has  also  been  siezed  and  it  is  feared  that  he  too 
may  have  fallen  a  victim  to  their  fury;  others  have  been 
imprisoned  and  many  are  “missing”.  The  helplessness 
of  women  and  children  does  not  appeal  to  these  cruel 
heathen,  but  only  goads  them  on  to  greater  violence. 
When  thev  began  to  destroy  the  foreign  house  at  P‘ing-yang, 
the  official  came  out  in  sackcloth  and  straw  sandals  and 
begged  them  to  desist,  saying  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  compensation  .that  would  be  demanded,  so  their  hand 
was  stayed  there  for  a  time. 


One  of  the  last  things  Mr.  Upward  did  before  leaving, 
was  to  leave  a  note  with  one  of  the  servants,  instructing 
him  to  watch  at  the  place  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  would 
land  from  T‘ai-chpw  and  give  it  them  at  once.  It  was  to 


tell  them  not  to  go  into  the  city,  but  to  go  on  board  a 
steamer  which  was  expected  the  next  day  with  rice,  or, 
failing  that,  to  make  their  way  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
Shanghai.'  Delayed  by  contrary  winds,  they  did  not  arrive 
till  after  9.  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  nth,  and 
the  city  gates  being  closed  early,  the  servant  had  given 
them  up  for  that  night  and  gone  home. 

Not  a  word  had  they  heard  of  any  unusual  occurrence,, 
so  they  were  much  surprised  to  find  the  city  gate  shut, 
and  the  man  there  apparently  unwilling-  either  to  believe 
they  were  foreigners  or  to  open  the  gate  for  them.  At 
last,  after  nearly  an  hour’s  waiting,  he  brought  the  key 
from  the  yamen  and  let  them  in.  Arrived  at  the  house, 
to  avoid  waking  anyone  unnecessarily,  they  went  to  a 
side  door  near  their  cook’s  room  and  called  his  name 
at  first  there  was  no  reply,  then  a  stranger  came  and. 
looked  through  the  gate  and  finally  one  or  two  servants 
appeared  and  let  them  in.  “  Don’t  you  know  ?  Haven't 
you  heard?  Didn’t  you  meet  him?”  were  the  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  they  were  greeted,  and  then  they  were 
drawn  inside  to  listen  to  the  whole  sad  story. 

A  messagl  was  at  once  sent  to  inform  the  magistrate 
of  their  arrival  and  to  ask  what  they  had  better  do ;  but 
he  was  “sleeping”  and  apparently  continued  in  that  con¬ 
dition  till  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  when  he  condes¬ 
cended  to  send  an  answer.  The  expected  steamer  had 
not  arrived,  so,  on  receipt  of  Mr.  Upward’s  note,  the 
Hunts  sent  out  to  see  if  they  could  hire  a  native  junk  to 
take  them  to  Ningpo.  While  the  servant  was  gone,  a  mes¬ 
sage  arrived  from  the  magistrate  suggesting  they  should 
go  over  and  live  in  the  Consulate  until  the  steamer  arrived. 
to  take  them  to  Shanghai.  This  seemed  to  be  a  definite 
leading  in  answer  to  prayer,  especially  as  no  native  junk 
could  be  hired,  and  so  they  decided  to  accept  the  ma¬ 
gistrate’s  offer.  On  Saturday  morning  the  Piloting 
steamed  in,  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  went 
on  board  and  were  most  kindly  received  by  Captain 
Paramore  and  the  other  officers ;  the  ship  was  bound  for 
Swatow,  so  they  did  not  reach  Shanghai  until  the  morning 
of  Sunday,  July  22nd.  On  the  day  they  left  Wenchow, 
there  was  again  a  report  that  the  Boxers  were  coming  to 
the  city  to  “  protect  ”  it  for  the  Tao-t‘ai.  He  personally 
professed  not  to  wish  to  admit  them  ;  but  the  Prefect  and 
acting  Chen-t-ai  (highest  military  official),  both  strongly 
anti-foreign,  were  in  favour  of  letting  them  in,  so  that  it 
is  more  than  probable,  if  they  really  came,  that  the  city 
is  now  in  their  hands. 

It  was  a  great  sorrow  to  have  to  leave  the  native 
Christians  at  a  time  when  they  so  much  needed  help  and 
encouragement;  and  only  the  conviction  that  the  presence 
of  the  Missionaries  in  the  city  rather  increased  the  danger 
of  the  Christians  than  diminished  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  powerless  to  render  any  assistance,  would 
have  induced  them  to  leave  at  such  a  crisis.  The  more 
enlightened  among  the  natives  readily  understood  and 
appreciated  this  fact,  while  others  w-ere  inclined  to  re¬ 
proach  the  foreign  pastors  with  deserting  them  in  their 
hour  of  need,  which  made  leaving  all  the  harder.  It  was 
heart-rending  those  days  to  hear  tale  after  tale  of 
robbery,  imprisonment  and  other  kinds  of  cruelty  and  to 
every  question  of  “What  must  we  do?  What  can  you 
do?”  to  have  to  reply  “Nothing.  The  magistrates  will 
not  listen  to  us,  we  are  powerless  to  help  you.  You  can 
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only  fly  for  your  lives.”  Those  who  were  too  old  or 
weak  or  too  much  encumbered  with  their  families  to  fly, 
could  but  remain  and  face  death.  Days  like  these  teach 
one  the  utter  helplessness  of  man,  while  they  remind  us 
that  •■'I  he  Lord  reigneth"  still;  one  could  just  point  them 
to  that  fact  and  tell  them  to  look  to  Him,  for  He  was  with 
them  even  through  the  fire  ;  yea.  and  the  faces  of  some  of 
them  as  well  as  their  words,  showed  that  they  realized  His 
presence  in  their  souls.  Words  fail  to  describe  the  feel¬ 
ings  with  which  the  last  look  at  Wenchow  City  was  taken 
from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  the  thought  came,  “  When 
and  under  what  circumstances  shall  we  see  it  again  ?  ” 
And  “  How  many  of  our  native  brothers  and  sisters  will 
be  left  there  to  greet  us?"  He  doeth  all  things  well; 
we  know  and  rest  on  this,  though  we  cannot  trace  out  His 
workings  now. 

At  present  all  the  Wenchow  workers  are  at  Shanghai 
or  Ningpo,  where  crowds  of  missionaries  from  the  interior 
are  arriving  daily.  Communication  with  some  more  dis¬ 
tant  provinces  is  cut  off,  and  everywhere  the  situation 
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is  extremely  serious.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  long  time 
before  they  can  return  to  their  stations,  and  meanwhile 
what  of  the  little  flocks  there  ?  Only  in  God  is  their  hope, 
but  they  are  His  own  redeemed  ones  and  He  is  almighty. 

China  Inland  Missiox, 

.  Shanghai,  25th  July,  1900. 


Postscript . 

July  28th. — Later  news  from  Wenchow  is  that  the 
anti-foreign  Ch'en-t‘ai  and  Prefect  have  both  been  super¬ 
seded  and  have  left  the  city.  The  soldiers  have  been  in 
conflict  with  the  rebels,  killing  four  and  wounding  others. 
Messrs.  Grierson  and  Hunt  left  to-day  by  the  S.S.  Poochi 
to  visit  Wenchow  and  see  what  the  prospects  were  of 
order  soon  being  restored.  They  expected  to  be  joined 
by  Messrs.  Stobie  and  Upward  at  Ningpo,  and  would  be 
returning  by  the  same  steamer  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
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tist  Church  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  formerly  president 
of  Furman  University  in  South  Carolina,  and  brother 
of  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  president  of  the  Southern  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  says  similarly  of  Dr.  Bushnell  : 

“  1  have  found  so  much  of  stimulus  and  delight,  even 
when  1  could  not  altogether  agree  with  his  views,  in 
reading  some  of  his  published  volumes,  that  1  am  glad 
to  know  as  much  of  him  personally  as  possible.  For  my 
preaching  and  thinking,  outside  of  the  Bible,  I  am  in¬ 
debted  more  to  Robert  Traill,  Andrew  Fuller,  F.  W. 
Robertson,  and  Horace  Bushnell  (in  the  order  as  to  time 
mainly),  than  to  any  other  dozen  writers  I  have  known.” 

1  he  Rev.  Richard  M.  Hodge,  superintendent  of  the 
Bible  Institute  for  Christian  workers  in  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Aspinwall  Hodge,  of  a 
family  renowned  for  its  zest  in  orthodoxy,  says  heartily  : 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  suggestive  reminiscences 
of  Horace  Bushnell  in  The  Sunday  School  Times.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  that  the  Bible  is  literature, 
and  the  age  is  hungry  for  him.” 

It  is  evident  that  no  man  need  go  alone  nowadays 
when  he  goes  to  garnish  the  sepulcher  of  this  prophet, 
even  though  our  fathers  may  have  deemed  him  worthier 
of  stoning.  Yet  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  chief  value 
of  Bushnell  as  a  prophet  is  in  his  suggestiveness  rather 
than  in  his  definite  explanations. 

ana 

jFtom  Contributors 

The  Editor  is  always  willing  to  examine  unsolicited  manu¬ 
scripts.  In  view,  however,  of  the  great  number  that  are  regularly 
sent  to  him,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  ask  the  observance  of  the 
following  conditions  :  Manuscripts  should  be  typewritten.  They 
should  never  be  rolled,  but  sent  folded  or  flat.  They  should  con¬ 
tain  the  mme  and  address  of  the  writer.  Return  postage  should 
accompany  them,  if  their  return  is  desired  in  case  of  non-accept¬ 
ance. 


a  tremepdous  influence  upon  those  teeming  millions.  Surejy 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  missionaries  arc 
responsible  for  it  all.  Perhaps  these  editors  have  npt  read  the  re¬ 
cent  placards  and  edicts  that  have  been  published.  In  these  the 
Chinaman  himself  counts  the  missionary  as  only  one  of  his  many 
grievances.  1  suspect  he  is  about  right.  These  editors  have  got 
things  mixed  up  in  the  big  stir.  -It  really  concedes  too  much  power 
and  influence  to  the  missionary  to  say  that  he  did  it,  or  even  a 
greater  part  of  it. 

But  this  dismisses  the  question  too  lightly.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  been  working  hard  in  China  for  many  years. 
They  claim  to  have  made  a  deep  impression.  Has  this 
impression  been  disturbing  and  revolutionary  ?  If  it 
has  been  disturbing,  is  this  due  to  mistaken  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  missionaries,  or  to  the  unavoidable 
changes  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  men  by  Christianity  ? 

Specific  Charges  against  Missionaries 
Among  the  mistaken  practices  charged  against  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  interference  with  the  authority  of  Chinese 
officials,  the  reception  of  bad  characters  into  the  church, 
neglect  of  Chinese  prejudice  as  to  styles  and  location  of 
buildings,  religious  rites,  and  social  usages,  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  philanthropic  work,  carelessness  as  to  Chinese 


the  same  sort  might  be  cited,  showing  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  single  out  the  missionaries  for  hatred,  and  that 
they  have  had  many  things  to  irritate  them  that  exceed 
in  exasperation  the  quiet  and  conciliatory  -ork  of  the 
missionaries. 

Foreign  Trading  Encroachments  a  Constant  Irritation 

It  is  sometimes  declared  that  the  Chinese  are  satisfied 
to  have  the  Western  trader,  and,  of  course,  the  diplomat 
who  must  accompany  him,  but  that  they  do  not  want  oth¬ 
ers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  trade  which  has  aroused 
more  dissatisfaction  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  save 
the  seizure  of  territory.  When  the  foreign  railroad  was 
built  from  Woosung  to  Shanghai,  it  aroused  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  that  the  viceroy  purchased  it  and 
tore  it  up.  Intelligent  Chinese  to  this  day  cannot  re¬ 
press  their  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in 
forcing  the  opium  traffic  upon  her.  In  her  treaty  with 
the  United  States  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that  "  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  permitted  to  im¬ 
port  opium  into  any  of  the  open  ports  of  China,  ...  or 
to  buy  or  sell  opium  in  any  of  the  open  ports  of  China.” 


superstitions,  and  unsympathetic  criticism  of  Chinese  Some  people  say  that  the  Chinese  government's  oppo 


literature  and  religion.  These  are  the  general  charges, 
as  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid  summarizes  them  in  his  sensi¬ 
ble  little  book  on  "The  Sources  of  Anti-Foreign  Dis¬ 
turbances  in  China."  Undoubtedly  individual  mission¬ 
aries  have  made  mistakes,  and  there  are  diverse  opin¬ 
ions  among  them  as  to  the  proper  attitude  on  many  of  The  common  Chinese  idea  is  that  foreigners  get  the  ad- 
these  points.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  of  missionaries  van*a£e  trade  with  them,  and  take  the  money  out 


sition  to  the  opium  trade  is  not  sincere,  but  that  trade 
has  had  a  large  part  in  increasing  anti-foreign  discon¬ 
tent.  And  the  foreign  machinery  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  and  each  improvement  in  transportation,  involves 
the  destruction  of  the  means  of  livelihood  of  thousands. 


Are  the  Missionaries  Responsible  for 
the  Present  Trouble  in  China  ? 


By  Robert  E.  Speer 

Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

\I7HAT  have  been  the  real  causes  of  the  trouble? 

V  V  The  view  that  would  lay  the  whole  responsibility 
on  the  missionaries  seems  on  the  face  of  it  improbable. 
And,  when  we  consider  the  quarters  in  which  this  view 
is  chiefly  advocated,  it  seems  to  be  a  startling  change  of 
opinion.  A  writer  in  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  says,  of 
some  of  the  newspapers  in  Japan  which  are  presenting 
this  view,  what  must  have  occurred  to  many  readers  of 
papers  at  home  : 

If  it  be  true  that  “  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  then 
somebody  ought  to  devote  a  little  time  to  the  genus  homo  that 
edits  certain  English  papers  in  the  open  ports  of  Japan.  New 
elements  of  logic  and  mental  philosophy  might  be  added  to  the 
general  store  of  human  knowledge.  In  ordinary  time,  these 
papers  represent  the  missionary  as  a  half-educated,  narrow¬ 
minded  bigot,  who  labors  in  vain  to  make  an  impression  on 
these  enlightened  Eastern  people.  And,  now  that  a  great  anti- 
foreign  crusade  bas  arisen  i*  China,  all  the  trouble  is  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  missionary. 

Seizure  of  territory  by  foreign  governments,  forced  railroad  and 
mining  concessions,  disturbing  ancestral  tombs  and  temples  in  the 
enlargement  of  concessions  for  the  foreigners,  opium  importation 
under  protest,  and  other  forced  aggressions  upon  the  Chinaman, 
are  things  he  rather  likes.  You  see,  that  is  what  he  is  there  for, 
and  so  he  has  long  ago  realized  that  his  wealth  and  resources  are 
for  the  foreigner  to  exploit.  So  the  Chinaman  has  long  ago  sub¬ 
mitted  peaceably  to  all  this.  But  these  missionaries  are  a  contin¬ 
ued  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  They  come  along  and 
distribute  themselves  throughout  the  vast  expanse  of  the  country, 
say  about  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  natives,  and  begin  to 
translate  Bibles  and  text-books,  preach  and  proselyte,  build 
schools  and  hospitals,  with  abominable  foreign  money,  instead  of 
demanding  it  of  the  Chinaman,  teach  foreign  languages,  foreign 
science,  foreign  religion,  and  foreign  medicine.  This  is  too  muph 
of  the  foreign  stuff  for  him,  so  he  rises  up  in  his  wrath  to  put  the 
high-handed  missionary  out,  and,  of  course,  in  his  unreasoning 
madness,  he  makes  all  foreigners  suffer  alike.  Now  this  is  what 
makes  certain  English  editors  in  Japan  mad.  If  only  the  abomi¬ 
nable  missionary  could  be  driven  out,  and  other  peacable 
foreigners  left  to  their  railroads  and  mines,  justice  would  be  per¬ 
fected. 

Now  the  interesting  point  about  all  this  editorial  wrath  is  the 
veiled  compliment  passed  upon  these  half-educated  missionaries. 

If  a  little  more  than  two  thousand  of  them  can  stir  that  vast,  slug¬ 
gish  empire  to  such  a  depth,  what  mighty  men  and  women  they 
must  be  !  Their  influence  is  greater  than  they  themselves  ever 
hoped  it  would  be.  And,  as  they  do  not  use  guns  nor  wear  swords 
in  their  daily  work,  it  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  pen  is  still 
mightier  than  the  sword.  They  have  managed  some  way  to  exert 


in  other  countries,  yet  there  have  been  no  such  anti- 
foreign  disturbances  in  these  other  countries,  save  in 
India  in  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  and  no  one  has  ever 
charged  missionaries  with  responsibility  for  that.  More¬ 
over,  the  people  who  could  have  been  aroused  to  the 
point  of  such  uprising  by  the  missionaries’  mistakes  in 
these  matters  are  few  and  scattered,  and  are  counterbal¬ 
anced  by  the  great  hosts  of  friends  the  missionaries  have 
made.  Further  still,  the  present  troubles  are  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  easily  traceable.  They  spring  from  the  Boxer 
uprising  and  the  support  it  has  received  in  Peking  from 
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of  the  country.  And  the  Chinese  notice  the  immorality 
and  coarseness  of  much  Western  life  which  they  see.  A 
missionary  was  once  speaking  of  the  superiority  of 
Western  morality  in  the  interior  of  Central  China,  when 
a  man  in  the  crowd  spoke  up  contemptuously  and  said, 
“  I  have  been  in  Foochow  Road."  Foochow  Road 
is  the  Shanghai  street  of  brothels  in  the  foreign  con¬ 
cession. 

How  large  a  part  encroachment  by  Western  powers  on 
Chinese  government  and  territory  has  had  in  (he  awaken- 
ing  of  this  present  passion  of  anti-fore 
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one  who_  knows 
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nor  these  officials  care  anything  for  the  missionaries  as 
such,  or  for  their  religion.  They  are  in  enmity  against 
all  foreigners,  missionaries  among  them. 

A  Century  of  Clashing  and  Friction 
The  real  causes  of  the  present  trouble  and  of  all 
troubles  in  China,  even  of  the  difficulty  known  as  the 
opium  war,  are  general  and  complex.  Many  of  them 
are  found  in  the  character  of  the  Chinese  people  ;  others, 
in  the  character  of  the  Western  people.  The  Chinese 
are  proud,  exclusive,  conservative,  ignorant  from  our 
point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  self-willed, 
aggressive,  with  great  racial  conceit,  and  ignorant  from 
the  Chinese  point  of  view.  The  whole  history  of  the 
relations  of  China  and  the  West  during  the  century  has 
been  a  record  of  clashing  and  friction,  the  Chinese 
hating  the  West,  and  wishing  to  be  free  from  it,  but  un¬ 
able  to  escape  from  its  encroachment.  Missions  have 
occupied  an  insignificant  place  until  lately.  The  opium 
and  Arrow  wars  were  fought  for  commerce.  *  The  ports 
have  been  opened  for  commerce.  Diplomacy  has 
worked  for  commerce.  Yet  the  Chinese  have  resisted  all 


Japan  Mail  puts  "The  truth  is  tlilS 

the  Powers  of  Europe  have  been  shakff 
wasps'  nests  assiduously.  They  imagined  that  the  in¬ 
sects  had  lost  the  capacity  of  stinging,  and  that  nothing 
would  rouse  them  to  reassert  it.  There  will  be  some 
hurts  before  the  swarm  is  peacefully  hived  again.”  And 
Colonel  Denby  has  attributed  the  present  crisis  to  the 
appropriation  of  land  by  European  governments.  When 
Japan  seized  Chinese  territory  after  the  China-Japan 
war,  the  Chinese  demanded  that  Western  powers  should 
show  their  friendship  by  driving  Japan  out.  Now  Russia 
has  taken  Manchuria  and  Port  Arthur  ;  Germany,  part 
of  Shantung  ;  England,  Wei-hai-Wei  and  more  land  at 
Hong  Kong  ;  France  has  enlarged  her  rights,  and  prov¬ 
ince  after  province  has  been  claimed  by  formal  agree¬ 
ment  as  territory  lor  the  exclusive  exploitation  of  this 
power  or  that.  Captain  Brinkley’s  figure  of  speech 
might  well  be  reversed.  The  wasps  have  been  stinging 
poor  China,  and  she  has  turned  on  her  tormentors.  As 
an  imperial  edict  declares,  in  explanation  of  the  present 
troubles:  "  The  foreigners  have  come  to  encroach  on 


to 


our  territories,  to  rob  us  of  our  good  people,  and  „ 
the  time,  and  have  never  lost  hope  of  being  able  to  plunder  by  force  our  properties,  thus  trampling  under 
drive  the  hated  foreigner  away.  As  one  of  them,  a  their  feet  this  favored  land  of  ours.  Thus 


As  one 

scholar  of  the  Hanlin  or  highest  degree,  wrote  in  "the 
Ching-Shih-wen,  a  so-called  Blue  Book  of  China:”  "They 
must  take  everything  and  overcome  everything,  and  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  this  will  do.  But  we,  the  Chinese  people, 
will  rise  en  masse,  and  thrust  our  swords  into  the  for¬ 
eigners’  bellies.” 

The  fundamental  truth  is  that  the  animosity  of  the 
Chinese  is  political  or  racial  rather  than  religious  or 
social.  Dr.  Martin,  who  favors,  as  well  as  any  one,  the 
people,  says,  “Not  one  attack  on  missionaries  that  I 
ever  heard  of  was  made  by  Buddhists,  Taoists,  or  any 
other  sect,  on  the  ground  of  religious  differences,” 
while  many  an  attack  has  been  made  on  others  than 
missionaries  for  other  than  religious  causes.  Some 
years  ago,  a  Hindoo  soldier  struck  a  Chinaman  at  the 
British  consulate  in  Chinkiang.  In  half  an  hour  the 
foreign  settlement  was  destroyed.  In  1883,  a  drunken 
Englishman  named  Logan  shot  a  Chinese  boy  at  Can¬ 
ton.  The  result  was  a  riot  which  nearly  destroyed 
Shameen,  the  foreign  quarter,  and  left  bitter  feelings 
which  have  scarcely  yet  died  away.  Many  other  cases  of 


ours. 

deeply  wronged  us,  and  the  results 
destruction  of  their  churches  and  the 
missionaries.” 

Missionaries’ 


have  they 
have  been  the 
murder  of  their 


Disclaimer  of  Special  Rights 

It  may  be  said  that,  though  all  this  is  true,  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  in  protecting  their  converts  from 
Chinese  courts,  and  in  themselves  appealing  for  govern¬ 
ment  protection,  has  confirmed  the  Chinese  in  the  idea 
that  they  are  political  marplots,  and  in  some  sense 
agents  of  foreign  powers.  But  appeals  for  government 
protection  have  been  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the 
troubles  ;  and,  even  so,  the  protection  has  been  not  so 
much  appealed  for  as  authoritatively  extended.  As  for 
the  other  charge  of  protection  of  converts,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  room  for  abuse,  that  missionaries  have  been 
tempted  to  use  influence  with  local  officials  to  prevent 
what  they  believed  to  be  injustice,  and  that  the  officials, 
while  yielding  to  such  influence,  have  resented  its  exer¬ 
cise.  Just  what  the  limits  of  propriety  and  duty  are 
here,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  But  I  believe  all  Protes- 
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Uni  missionaries  would  join  in  such  a  statement  as  this 
which  too  Central  China  Mission  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  sent  to  Minister  Conger,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
as  to  whether  he  should  attempt  to  secure  for  Protestant 
missionaries  the  enlarged  protection  which  the  French 
minister  last  year  secured  for  the  Roman  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries  :  ••  While  not  wishing  to  lose  the  present 
rights  of  friendly  intercourse  with  neighboring  officials, 
we  strongly  deprecate  making  the  Church  subservient  to 
political  ends,  which  will  now  more  than  ever  charac¬ 
terize  the  work  of  Rome  in  China.  Should  we,  even 
with  the  best  of  motives,  demand  similar  rights,  the 
tendency  would  be  to  make  us  civil  advocates  instead  of 
gospel  ministers,  to  demoralize  the  Christians,  and  to 
thwart  the  spiritual  ends  of  the  gospel.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States  Minister  will  not  claim 
for  us  the  rights  and  prerogatives  recently  accorded  by 
this  edict” 

The  grain  of  truth  which  is  in  the  bushel  of  chaff 
now  appearing  in  the  newspapers  on  this  subject  is  this, 
namely,  that,  of  course,  the  missionary  work  is  producing 
a  deep  impression  in  China.  Possibly  the  perception 
of  how  deep  this  impression  is  does  move  some  keener- 
sighted  mandarins  to  hostility  against  the  missionaries, 
not  as  foreigners  only,  but  as  teachers  of  a  new  religion. 
As  Mr.  Alexander  Michie,  a  sharp  critic  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  writes:  “It  is  possible  that  the  most  constant 
source  of  opposition  to  the  Christian  propaganda  is 
one  that  is  never  explicitly  referred  to  in  speech  or 
writing, — the  apprehension  of  loss  of  influence  by 
the  whole  lettered  and  official  classes.  In  the  patriarchal 
and  theocratic  system  under  which  the  empire  is  admin¬ 
istered,  the  magistrates  of  all  ranks  in  their  official  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  the  scholars  as  amateurs,  not  only  rule,  but 
aspire  to  regulate  the  people  in  their  various  concerns, 
and,  as  they  must  know  by  instinct  that  the  success  of 
the  propaganda  would  involve  the  solution  of  their  tra¬ 
ditional  tenure  of  influence,  their  implacable  hostility  to 
Christianity  may  be  inferred  without  reference  to  its 
merits  as  a  religion. ’ ’  On-the  other  hand,  Christianity 
|vastly  more  than  it  is  thus  threatening. 

|it  is  fast  supplanting  with  sorne- 


forces  making  the  new  world.  Sometimes  they  clash. 
Sometimes  they  work  harmoniously.  Missions  will  not 
stop  for  trade  or  government,  and  trade  and  government 
will  not  change  their  course  for  missions.  It  is  best  that 
all  the  forces  work  together  for  the  progress  of  the  world, 
and  that  they  spend  in  the  attempt  at  co-operation  the 
strength  which,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  is  so  readily 
wasted  in  abuse. 

New  York  City. 
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What  a  Cheery  Word  Did 

By  F.  P.  W. 

PON  a  certain  Sunday,  when  I  was  nervous  and  ill 
at  ease,  and  did  not  have  myself  in  hand,  I 
dressed,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  went  to  my  Sunday- 
school  class,  and  found  six  boys  out  of  the  ten  present. 
I  was  sorry  all  were  not  there,  yet  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  me  to  teach  only  the  few  this  sick,  weary 
morning. 

The  boys  listened,  and  their  kind  attention  and  my 
strenuous  attempts  to  bring  out  vital  truths  rendered  me 
better.  Yet  the  load  of  responsibility  was  there,  and  had 
been  severe  for  the  past  few  weeks  ;  for  surely  I  loved 
and  nurtured  those  boys  with  more  yearning  and  care 
than  did  some  of  their  busy  mothers. 

At  such  trying  times,  the  temptation  was  great  to  give 
up  the  class. 

Being  so  discouraged  a  teacher,  what  comfort  awaited 
me  that  very  day  !  The  new  pastor's  wife- told  me  that 
it  was  worth  their  while  to  have  come  to  this  church  for 
their  son  to  be  in  my  Sunday-school  class  !  To  hear 
such  a  tribute  as  this  brought  tears  of  surprise  and  re¬ 
gret,  when  alone  that  evening, — surprise  that  my  efforts 
had  been  found  effective,  and  regrets  of  a  deep  nature 
that  I  never  yet  had  reached  my  ideal  as  a  teacher  o/ie 
single  Sunday. 

We  secretly  clamor  for  results  here  rather  than  for 
treasures  above,  or  for  the  pure  love  of  God  ;  yet  how 
essential  it  is  to  have  human  recognition  and  sympathy 
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many  points,  toward  the  anchored  vessel,  and  the  watch¬ 
ers  began  to  compare  notes  about  her.  She  must  be  one 
ot  the  larger  New  York  steamers.  Men  familiar  with  the 
vessels  of  the  different  lines  soon  made  her  out  as  the 
Atlantic  of  the  Norwich  Line.  As  the  hours  passed  by, 
it  was  seen  that  the  steamer  was  dragging  her  anchors, 
under  the  force  of  the  northwest  gale,  and  thus  was  be- 
iifg  driven  slowly  toward  the  western  end  of  Fisher's 
Island, — an  island  several  miles  in  length,  at  the  mouth 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  Then  anxiety  for  her  was  on  the 
increase. 

The  Atlantic  was  one  of  the  finest  steamers  which  had 
up  to  that  time  been  built  for  inland  waters.  She  had 
left  Aliya's  Point,  just  below  Norwich,  during  the  storm 
of  the  night  before,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  having  on 
board,  among  others,  quite  a  number  of  passengers  who 
were  hurrying  back  to  share  in  the  Thanksgiving  festivi¬ 
ties  of  their  homes.  Soon  after  midnight,  when  a  few 
miles  out  of  New  London  harbor,  the  bursting  of  the 
steam-chest,  between  the  boiler  and  the  piston-box,  had 
disabled  her  engine,  and  necessitated  her  coming  to  an¬ 
chor.  All  three  of  her  anchors  proved  insufficient  to 
hold  her  against  that  wind,  and  she  had  since  been  drag¬ 
ging  them  slowly  before  the  gale. 

It  was  a  torturing  sight  to  those  on  shore  to  see  that 
palatial  steamer  with  its  living  freight  moving  slowly 
toward  the  rocks,  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  give  her 
help.  Yet  help  from  these  to  them  was  out  of  the 
question.  Even  if  any  ordinary  vessel  from  their  harbor 
could  manage,  in  such  a  storm,  to  reach  the  steamer,  it 
would  be  impossibje  to  transfer  passengers  from  one 
vessel  to  the  other  while  the  wind  was  blowing  as  now. 
Those  who  know  most  of  such  a  matter  realize  the  im¬ 
possibilities,  as  those  less  experienced  cannot  Old 
sailors  shook  their  heads  sadly  as  they  looked  from  her 
to  each  other.  The  very  boys  in  the  streets  had  solemn 
faces,  as  they  learned  the  anxious  fbrebodings  of  men 
who  said  most  about  the  steamer’s  danger.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  hope  that  the  wind  would  blow  itself  out,  or 
“go  down  with  the  sun,”  before  the  steamer  was  driven 
on  te  the  rocks  ;  but  as  the  day  wore  along  there  were 
n°  signs  of  the  gale' s  abatement 


Ana  because  of  just  that  spirit  which, 
Mr.  Michie" says,  begins  to  perceive  its  most  deadly  foe, 
and  therefore  best  friend  of  China,  in  Christianity. 

Missions  Left  Alone  Would  Have  Made  for  Peace 

The  gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  this, — for  the  present 
trouble  in  China  the  missionaries  are  not  responsible. 
For  a  great  deal  of  movement,  of  discussion,  of  change, 
they  are  responsible.  In  any  such  stirring  of  life  there 
is  sure  to  be  waste.  Chips  mark  every  workshop.  But 
the  hostility  which  missions  as  missions  have  aroused, 
either  by  their  mistakes,  by  the  blunders  of  foolish  or 
bad  men,  or  by  the  inevitable  conflict  of  diverse  prin¬ 
ciples,  they  have  atoned  for  by  a  vastly  greater  amount 
of  friendliness  and  intelligence  regarding  the  West 
which  they  have  produced.  They  have  suffered  from 
the  use  Germany  made  of  them  in  Shantung,  when  she 
demanded  exorbitant  reparation  in  territory  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  two  missionaries,  and  from  their  too  close  con 
nection,  whether  in  fact  or  in  Chinese  opinion,  with 
Western  political  influence.  If  let  alone  within  their 
treaty  privileges,  even  if  these  had  not  been  rigorously 
pressed,  as,  indeed,  they  have  not  been,  except  spas¬ 
modically  (and  some  would  lay  much  of  the  blame  on 
the  complacency  of  Western  powers  in  this  regard), 
missions  would  have  continued  to  do  their  work  quietly 
at  the  roots  of  Chinese  life  and  nationality,  with  that 
certain  but  peaceable  result  for  which  the  missionaries 
are  willing  to  wait  with  a  patience  which  civilization 
cannot  endure.  This  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  human 
progress.  Why  cannot  the  forces  which  work  within  be 
let  alone  to  do  their  work,  slowly,  but  with  inevitable 
and  natural  result  ?  Instead,  the  missionary  must  adjust 
his  work  to  the  merchant’ s,  the  consul’s,  the  soldier’s, 
and,  taking  a  dead  tree,  at  the  same  time  produce  the 
sap  in  its  veins  and  the  fruit  on  its  branches.  If  any 
one  has  a  right  to  complain  at  the  marring  of  his  work 
and  the  disturbance  of  his  plans,  it  is  the  missionary, — in 
Shantung,  for  example, — who  looks  inland  on  the  ruins  of 
his  hospitals,  churches,  and  schools,  and  then  coastward 
on  the  frowning  walls  of  military  fortifications,  and  the 
embankments  of  railroads,  which  with  real  violence 
rolled  resistlessly  over  the  Chinese  farmers’  ancient 
prejudices  and  vested  rights. 

But  complaints  are  of  no  avail.  Theie  are  many 


nervous  nature  is  enough  to  turn  all  burning  enthusiasm 
to  ashes,  but,  after  this  suffering  passes,  how  strong  one 
becomes  to  take  up  the  work  with  a  fresh  renewal  of 
purpose.  The  pure  joy  compensates  for  the  agony  of 
working  under  a  dark  cloud  and  a  horizon  of  solid  gloom. 
Our  wings  droop  and  drag  when  our  friends  least  sus¬ 
pect  Say  kind,  sweet  words  often,  therefore  ;  make  a 
habit  of  doing  so  ;  then  you  will  be  one  that  is  sorely 
needed  everywhere, — a  cheerer. 

Springfield,  O. 
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A  Long-Ago  Wreck  on  the 
New  England  Coast 

By  H.  Clay  Trumbull 
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Y  BOYHOOD’S  home  was  at  Stonington,  Con¬ 
necticut,  just  at  the  opening  of  Long  Island  Sound 
out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  All  who  lived  there  were 
familiar  with  the  force  and  possibilities  of  a  storm  on  the 
coast.  A  wreck  was  by  no  means  an  unusual  sight 
from  the  homes  of  that  village.  When  a  gale  was  blow¬ 
ing,  the  eyes  of  old  and  young  were  on  the  watch  for  its 
results.  A  storm  had  been  raging  all  through  the 
night  before  Thanksgiving  Day  of  November,  1846. 
The  morning  came  clear  and  cold,  and  the  wind  was 
literally  blowing  a  hurricane.  Only  those  who  know 
what  this  means  can  appreciate  its  dread  possibilities, 


There  were  heavy  hearts  in  the  gatherings  of  those 
who  came  to  o\ir  village  churches  that  day  for  services 
of  thanksgiving.  Prayers  for  help  to  the  endangered 
were  mingled  with  the  praises  of  God  for  his  many 
mercies.  And  the  dinner  was  that  day  unlike  any 
Thanksgiving  dinner  which  had  gone  before  it  It  was 
no  time  for  glad  feasting.  There  was  more  of  gloom 
than  of  cheer  in  the  homes  around  which  raged  the 
storm  that  was  slowly,  surely,  driving  that  steamer  on  to 
destruction. 

To  those  on  board  the  Atlantic,  that  Thanksgiving 
Day  was  indeed  a  gloomy  one.  They  were  without  fire 
or  food.  The  day  was  severely  cold.  Their  impending 
danger  hung  upon  them  like  a  pall.  Among  the  more 
prominent  passengers  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Armstrong,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission¬ 
ers  for  Foreign  Missions.  He  conducted  a  service  in  one 
of  the  saloons,  but  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  service.  Oh,  how  unlike  the  day  they  had  looked 
forward  to,  as  they  turned  their  faces  homeward  the 
afternoon  before  ! 

We  who  watched  from  the  shore  could  see  that  the 
distance  slowly  lessened  between  the  steamer  and  the 
rocks.  By  and  by  one  after  the  other  of  the  tall  smoke¬ 
stacks  fell, — cut  away,  as  we  subsequently  learned,  that 
the  steamer  might  offer  less  resistance  to  the  wind. 
Then  the  upper  saloons  disappeared,  for  a  like  reason, 
and  the  vessel  bore  the  appearance  of  a  dismantled 
wreck. 

Although  there  was  little  hope  of  doing  anything  for 


or  can  conceive  of  the  wind’s  tremendous  force,  when  it  the  Atlandc  in  her  peril,  heroic  efforts  to  help  were  by 


is  impossible  for  an  unpracticed  eye  even  to  look  with 
unshielded  gaze  into  the  face  of  the  resistless  blast. 

Going  up  to  the  observatory  on  my  father’s  house  in 
the  early  morning,  and  looking  through  a  ship’ s  tele¬ 
scope,  which  on  such  a  day  could  be  used  only  from 
inside  the  closed  observatory  windows,  I  saw,  some  dis- 


no  means  wanting.  Two  other  steamers  pushed  out 
from  neighboring  harbors,  and  endeavored  to  reach  her. 
One,  in  fact,  hovered  about  her  for  a  while  in  the  vain 
hope  of  giving  assistance,  but  could  not  be  handled  in 
that  terrific  storm.  From  the  villages  of  Mystic  and 
yet  nearer  the  steamer  than  Stonington,  more 


Noank, 


ever,  she  made  no  progress.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  she  was  at  anchor,  and  hence  that  she  must  be  dis¬ 


tance  up  the  Sound,  a  steamer,  which  at  first  seemed  to  than  one  vessel  was  capsized  in  making  the  vain  attempt 
be  coming  towards  our  harbor.  As  I  watched  her,  how-  to  reach  the  open  Sound,  to  see  if  anything  could  be 

done  in  the  rescuing  of  the  Atlantic's  passengers.  Fi¬ 
nally,  indeed,  about  nightfall,  a  small  fishing-smack, 
abled  ;  for  no  steamer  would  attempt  to  anchor  at  such  with  a  crew  of  picked  men,  of  skilled  seamanship,  did 
a  point,  in  such  a  storm,  if  she  could  make  steam  for  a  get  out  from  Mystic,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  she 
protecting  harbor.  struck  a  rock  unknown  before  to  any  piIot_  but  now  ex_ 

Eyes  more  practiced  than  mine  were  turned,  from  posed  by  the  lowering  of  the  tide  through  the  long. 


ij 
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Fair  'to-day  ffnd  to-morrow;  fresh 
*  northwest  winds. 
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UGLY  MOB  HOOTS  HAMA; 

STOCK  YARDS  TOUGHS  TRY  TO 
DOWT*  HIM,  BVf  PAIL. 


They  Wanted  to  Know  Where  He  Got  His 
Money,  Told  Him  He  Was  a  Scab  and  Hooted 
Htm — Bnt  He  Paid  Them  Book  end  With 
McKinley  Interest  —  Bulldozing  Methods 
end  the  President  Bnrned  in  Effigy 
— Hanna  8ays  Webster  Darts  Got  >115,000 
for  What  He  Did— Other  Chicago  Blots. 

Chicago,  m..  Oot.  14.— Senator  Hanna  last 
night  proved  a  match  for  two  hundred  rowdies, 
scattered  through  an  audlenoe  of  16,000  persons, 
many  of  them  being  AJderman  Thomas  Carey's 
Indians  of  the  Twenty -ninth  ward,  who  attempted 
to  break  up  the  Republican  mass  meeting 
In  the  big  tent  at  Sherman  and  Forty-second 
streets.  The  disturbers,  Intent  on  oausing 
trouble,  kept  up  a  oontlnual  uproar  and  pre¬ 
vented  Congressman  Lo rimer  and  others  from 
making  speeches. 

When  the  Republican  National  ohalrman 
started  to  speak  the  uproar  Increased  and  lasted 
five  minutes.  When  It  ceased  he  started  to 
speak,  and  the  disturbers  started  their  shouts 
anew. 

TM  Senator  woitod  ten  minutes,  then  he 
stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  raised 
bis  h  and  for  ailenoe.  The  commanding  presence 
of  Mr.  Hanna  awed  the  roughs  who  had  jeered 
him  and  every  mention  of  hie  name.  They  did 
not  cease  their  interruptions  at  onoe,  but  grad¬ 
ually  they  gave  up  their  task,  and  before  the 
Senator  had  finished  he  received  the  most 
respectful  attention. 

When  the  Senator  limped  book  to  his  seat 
he  was  all  broken  down.  A  eevere  cramp  in 
his  left  leg  oaused  him  great  pain,  and  he  had 
to  be  assisted  to  his  carriage- 

Senator  Hanna  arrived  at  the  big  tent  at  9:90 
o'olock  and,  aided  by  several  polloemen  and  a 
sheriff,  he  forced  his  way  through  the  orowded 
aisles  to  the  platform.  He  was  not  recognized 
until  he  mounted  the  steps. 

“There’s  Mark  Hanna,"  a  boy  shouted,  and 
the  toughs  In  the  orowd  set  up  a  shout  and 
Jeer.  The  Senator  was  Introduced  and  the 
uproar  began  In  earnest.  After  ten  minutes 
waiting  the  din  subsided  lone  enough  for  the 
Senator  to  tell  the  orowd  that  If  necessary 
he  would  stay  until  morning  to  make  his  speech. 

"If  you  fellows  fear  the  truth  Just  keep  on," 
he  shouted  and  the  toughs  and  rowdies  “kept 
on,"  At  Intervals  the  Senator  got  In  remarks. 
After  half  an  hour  of  Jeering,  during  whloh 
time  the  Senator  made  himself  heard  about 
twenty  times  In  single  sentences,  a  pause  of 
three  minutes  oame.  All  was  quiet  exoept  for 
a  few  rowdies  who  shouted  at  the  speaker. 

The  Senator  said:  "Your  action  to-night 
will  make  MoKlnley  10,000  votes  and  Billy  Lor- 
Imer  2,000  votes.  Every  man  will  resent  these 
Interruptions."  [Voice:  "not  here  In  the  stock 
yards"].  “If  any  man  In  this  audience  wants 
to  discuss  the  Issues  of  this  campaign  with  me 
he  Is  Invited  to  come  to  the  platform — that  la 
if  he  has  the  moral  courage. " 

“You're  a  soab,"  shouted  the  disturber. 

"You're  another, "  answered  the  Senator, 
and  the  orowd  turned  on  the  questioner. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  money?"  shouted 
the  youth. 

"I  earned  every  dollar  of  It  by  honest  labor 
and  I  am  paying  my  employees  the  highest 
wages  paid  In  the  United  States." 

"How  about  the  coal  strike?”  Interrupted 
boy  orator  No.  3. 

"That  will  be  settled  to-morrow,  and  then 
sal-  John  illto’  YU  who  gi»t  these 'men  tho  it 
per  oent.  Increase  of  wages.” 

"How  about  Hay?”  asked  the  boy. 

"How  about  Straw?"  answered  the  Senator 
and  the  orowd  laughed. 

"Why  did  Congress  turn  down  the  Boers?" 
asked  disturber  No.  2. 

"Ours  was  the  only  government  In  the  world 
to  extend  sympathy  to  the  Boers;  Congress 
went  to  the  limit  of  its  powers, "  was  the  answer. 

"How  about  Webster  Davis?"  asked  the 
persistent  youth. 

"He  got  *125,000  for  what  he  did.” 

"That’s  a  lie.  I  know  him,  and  he  wouldn't 
do  that.” 

"It  will  be  proved  soon.  He  went  to  the  Boers 
and  represented  himself  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  proved  himself  a  traitor  to  his  country  as 
well  as  to  his  party." 

Some  queries  about  trust*  were  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience  and  the 
boy  orator  retired  In  confusion. 

"Did  the  Democrats  give  you  the  gout?" 
asked  a  man  who  noticed  that  the  Senator 
was  limping. 

“Yes,"  was  the  answer.  After  a  few 
minutes'  talk  the  Senator  retired  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  victory  to  his  credit. 

At  Grand  Crossing  the  desperation  of  the 
Bryanltes  showed  Itself  In  a  display  of  utter 
lawlessness,  and  Kimnetze’s  Hall,  Woodlawn 
avenue  and  Seventy-ninth  street,  was  the 
seene  of  one  of  the  wildest  demonstrations  of 
Democrats  rioting  attempted  since  the  cam¬ 
paign  opened. 

A  mob,  headed  by  ruffians,  broke  up  a  Re¬ 
publican  meeting  in  the  hall, pelteda  Republican 
marching  club  with  rotten  eggs,  decayed  vege¬ 
tables,  stones  and  other  missiles,  and  wound  up 
the  night’s  riot  by  burning  President  McKinley 
In  effigy  in  front  of  the  hall  where  the  meeting 
had  taken  place.  Seven  persons  were  injured 
during  this  riot.  They  are  A.  0.  Collbart,  No. 
974  Seventy-fifth  street;  C.  Ellis,  7014  Washing¬ 
ton  avenue;  J.  B.  Worth,  Conrad  Patterson. 
7625  Kimbark  avenue;  Osoar  Swanson.  7142 
Madison  avenue;  C.  Johnson.  1240  Seventy- 
sixth  street  and  Fred  Sorenson,  7552  Kimbark 
avenue.  Their  injuries  oonsist  of  bruises  in¬ 
flicted  by  missiles. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  EGYPT  MISSING. 


HbfireY  ICflrlo,  Who  Came  to  This  Conn  try  to 
Foand  a  New  Religion,  Disappears. 

Chicago,  Oct.  14. — Abdel  Karin,  Prince  of 
Egypt  and  high  priest  of  the  cult  of  "Truth 
Knowers,"  has  disappeared.  After  a  brief  so¬ 
journ  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  where  he  had  come  all 
the  way  from  Egypt  to  found  his  sect,  he  has 
suddenly  left,  supposedly  for  Egypt,  with  his 
coffers  enriched  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  which  It  Is  rumored  he  will  use  to 
propagate  his  religion  in  the  Orient. 

Hundreds  of  sape  persons  in  the  United 
State3,  among  them  many  women  of  wealth, 
have  been  Infatuated  and  become  enthusiastic 
followers  of  this  new  leader.  Hundreds  of 
dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  various  per¬ 
sons,  mainly  to  further  the  interest^  of  the  new 
religion  in'  this  country-  Among  the  most 
enthusiastic  proselytes  of  the  sect  of  "Truth 
Knowers,”  if  report  be  true,  is  Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst,  the  San  Francisco  millionaire  and 

ghilanthropist.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Hearst 
as  turned  over  to  Prince  Abdel  Karin  the  sum 
of  *10,000  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  his  re¬ 
ligion  in  this  country.  Kenosha  was  the 
selected  site  of  the  erection  of  a  temple  In  which  | 
"Truth  Knowers”  would  congregate  to  worship 
a  personal  god. 

Some  call  this  religion  Mohammedanism,  i 
others  call  It  Buddhism,  while  still  others  call  ! 
It  Theosophy,  but  Abdel  Karin  calls  it  simply  j 
“Knowing  the  Truth."  Much  romance  sur¬ 
rounds  its  Introduction  into  the  United  States.  ! 
It  has  not  sprung  up  in  a  year  or  two  It  has 
been  growing  slowly,  but  steadily,  for  eight 
years,  and  every  important  city  from  New 
York  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  claims  a  vig¬ 
orous  colony  of  ‘Truth  Knowers.” 


DIED  BY  ROPE,  GAS  AND  BULLET. 

Saloon  Keeper  ffllkeni,  Locked  in  HU  Icebox, 
Sought  Three  Death*  In  One. 

Despondent  after  several  months  of  con¬ 
tinuous  illness,  Henry  Wllkens,  the  proprietor 
of  a  sulooti  at  104  Nassau  street,  killed  himself 
yesterday,  talcing  more  remarkable  precautions 
to  insure  his  death  than  any  other  suicide  In 
tills  city  In  years.  Wllkens  was  found  dead  at 
8:30  o’olook  yesterday  afternoon  In  the  ice 
box  In  the  basement  of  his  saloon.  He  was 
hanging  from  a  hook  in  the  celling,  the  ice  box 
was  full  of  gas  and  there  were  two  bullet  wounds 
over  his  heart.  The  pistol  hung  by  a  piece  of 
string  to  a  towel  tied  around  his  br  net,  and 
a  rubber  tube  affixed  to  the  gas  Jet  had  fallen 
beside  him, 

Wllkens  left  his  home  at  264  East  Nineteen  th 
street.  Brooklyn,  about  9  o'olook  yesterday 
morning,  telling  hie  wife  that  he  was  coming  to 
Manhattan  to  see  a  doolor  and  tohavea  Turkish 
bath.  He  left  hla  watch,  Jewelry  and  money  with 
his  wife  and  she  remembered  afterward  that  he 
bade  her  an  unusually  affeotionate  good-by 
when  he  went  out.  He  arrived  at  the  saloon 
In  the  morning  and  after  chatting  with  the 
bootblack,  Tony  Arononto,  for  a  few  minutes 
gave  him  a  note  addressed  to  Mrs.  Wllkens 
and  told  him  to  deliver  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Wilkens  telegraphed  to  hi6  wife’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Sohutter,  asking  her  to  go'at  onoe  to  his  house, 
and  then  he  telephoned  to  his  oousin  Herman 
H.  Kipp,  an  undertaker  at  130  First  avenue, 
that  there  might  be  a  case  for  him  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  he  d  better  wait  in  to  look  after  it. 
Finally  he  sent  out  the  bootblack’s  brother 
to  KJpp  with  a  note.  Its  contents  cause  Kipp 
to  hitch  up  his  horse  In  a  hurry  and  ha  cn  I 
the  saloon. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Wilkens  and  he*  moier 
had  met  in  Brooklyn  and  the  wife  had  received 
her  husband’s  note.  It  said  briefly  that  Wil¬ 
kens  was  tired  of  life  and  advised  her  to  hurry 
to  the  saloon  to  take  a  last  look  at  Ills  face.  The 
women  together  hurried  to  Nassau  street  The 
saloon  doors  were  locked.  They  oouldn’t  see 
a  policeman,  so  they  ran  to  the  Oak  street  sta¬ 
tion  and,  breathless,  gasped  their  suspicions 
to  the  sergeant.  He  sent  Policemen  Egan 
and  Burns  baok  to  the  saloon  with  them  on  a 

’Xm  went  ahead,  smashed  In  the  fanlight 
over  the  door  and  climbed  in.  Then  he  un¬ 
locked  the  door  and  admitted  Burns  and  the 
women.  The  first  thing  they  saw  was  a  note 
lying  on  the  bar.  It  said  simply:  “Body  In 
ioe  box.” 

The  policemen  opened  the  Ice  box  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  saloon  and  found  nothing.  Then 
Egan  went  downstairs  to  the  basement  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  ice  box  there.  The  eleotrlo  light  was 
turned  on  and  in  its  glare  he  'saw  wllkeus’s 
body  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  ioe  box 
by  a  rope  around  tho  neck.  Egan  threw  open 
the  door  and  despite  the  rush  of  gas  from  the 
Interior  cut  down  the  body.  But  life  had  been 
extinot  some  time. 

The  preparations  Wllkens  had  made  for  self- 
destruction  were  most  complete.  He  had 
first  bored  a  bole  In  the  Ice  box  ceiling  and  In  It 
had  fastened  a  stout  hook.  Then  he  had  un¬ 
screwed  the  ga=  burner,  using  a  new  pair  of 
pinchers,  and  affixed  the  rubber  tube  to  the 
pipe.  After  that  he  had  fastened  the  towel 
around  hi-  breast  and  had  tied  the  pistol  to  that.. 
Finally  he  had  shut  himself  in,  and  standing 
on  a  beer  keg  had  tied  a  noose  from  the  hook 
around  his  neclc.  Then  after  turning  on  the 
gas  he  had  taken  t.he  end  of  the  tube  in  his 

South,  had  kicked  the  beer  keg  from  under 
m  and  as  he  swung  from  the  hook  had  fired 
two  shots  Into  his  breast,  It  will  require  an 
autopsy  to  determine  whether  Wllkens  died 
from  shooting,  strangulation  or  gas  asphyxia¬ 
tion,  or  from  all  three  combined. 

Mrs.  Wilkens  says  that  her  husband  had  been 
suffering  for  months  from  acute  throat  trouble 
and  sciatioa.  The  doctor  had  told  him  re¬ 
cently  that  his  throat  trouble  was  Incurable, 
and  she  believes  tills  was  the  ohief  cause  for  her 
husband’s  despondency.  His  business,  she 
says,  was  prosperous.  He  had  been  fn  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Nassau  street  saloon  for  twelve 
years.  Wllkens’s  cousin  took  charge  of  his 
body. _ 

CUBAN  PARTY  TROUBLES. 

The  Nationalist*  Split—  Havana's  Yellow  Fever 

Wlctf'-i*  Durma  .ilrr-nilitiT  — 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  SUN. 
Havana,  Oot.  14. — The  trouble  between  the 
troops  and  police  at  Matanzas  has  quieted 
down.  The  troops  will  be  sent  out  on  practice 
marches  of  ten  days’  duration. 

There  Is  considerable  dissension  in  the  ranks 
of  the  National  party.  At  a  recent  meeting 
many  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
party'  were  denounced  as  traitors.  President 
Rodriguez  has  resigned  from  the  oommittee 
appointed  to  effect  a  reorganization  of  the  party. 
A  meeting  was  called  to  enable  the  committee  to 
give  an  account  of  Its  labors,  but  a  quorum 
was  not  present,  all  the  principal  members 
absenting  themselves.  Some  of  the  party  say 
that  these  prominent  members  have  sought 
their  own  advantage  In  obtaining  posts  under 
the  Government  and  are  now  Indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  the  party.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  patoh  up  the  differences. 

El  Viailante  gives  an  account  of  Saints’ Days’ 
oeleb rations  under  the  auspioes  of  the  Mayor 
of  Guanajay.  during  whioh  the  school  children 
were  taken  Into  the  streets  and  made  to  oheer 
for  the  National  party  and  ory  "Death  to  the 
Democrats!"  The  paper  objects  to  proceed¬ 
ings  of  this  sort,  as  the  parents  of  many  of  the 
children  are  Democrats. 

During  September  there  were  fifty-two 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  this  city.  There 
were  sixty-four  cases  among  Americans  and 
180  among  Spaniards.  Of  the  former  five  died 
and  of  the  latter  thirty-seven.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  here  say  that  now  is  the  time  to  have  the 
disease  when  the  oases  are  working  out  a  low 
death  rate.  The  average  death  rate  is  26.08. 
This  Is  considerably  better  than  for  any  Sep¬ 
tember  in  the  last  ten  years  with  the  exoeptlon 
of  that  month  last  year.  Dr.  Gorgas  says  that 
the  average  death  rate  Is  still  high  and  he 
hopes  that  good  sanitation  will  effeot  a  still 
further  reduction. 


$50,000  IN  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE  REV.  A.  B.  SIMPSON  RAISES 
FUNDS  TO  STREAD  THE  GOSPEL. 


THAMES  LIGHTERMEN  STRIKE. 

They  Demand  Shorter  Honrs  and  an  Incrense 
In  Wanes. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  Sun. 

London,  Oot.  14. — Some  of  the  lightermen 
of  the  Thames  are  striking  for  shorter  hours 
and  an  increase  In  wages.  It  is  probable  that 
the  strike  will  become  general  to-morrow, 
Stopping  all  work.  If  the  strike  succeeds  the 
lighterage  rates  will  be  raised  and  London, 
which  Is  already'  the  dearest  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  will  find  It  difficult  to  compete  with 
ports  like  Southampton  and  Hull  and  the 
Dutoh  and  Belgian  ports. 

ACCIDENT  ON  THE  OCEANIC. 


Ship  Carpenters  Injured  by  the  Slipping  of 
thi*  Anchor  Cable. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  Sun. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  18.— While  the  White  Star 
Line  steamer  Oceanic  was  dropping  her  anchor 
after  leaving  dock  here  the  cable  slipped  and 
tore  off  one  of  C  arpenter  Ross’s  legs  and 
seriously  injured  Carpenter  Blake. 


Dr.  Versln’e  Anti-Plague  Serum. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  THE  SUN. 

Paris.  Oct-  14. — Dr-  Versin,  the  discoverer  of 
an  anti-plague  serum,  has  arrived  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  from  Tonkin.  He  declares  that  the 
Berura  which  he  obtains  from  horses  at  his 
laboratory'.  Is  a  sure  cure  for  the  plague  with 
which  human  beings  are  attacked  as  well  as 
that  which  affects  sheep,  horses  and  oxen. 


Young  Girl  Assaulted  and  Mnrdered. 

Dayton.  Ohio,  Oot  14.— Ada  Lantz,  18  years 
old,  was  criminally  assaulted  and  murdered  last 
night.  She  attended  a  1  irthday  party  in  Leroy 
street,  and  shortly  afterward  her  body  was 
found  in  a  closet.  Bloodhounds  will  be  used  In 
the  search  lor  he  murderer. 


Use  Platt’s  ChlorlJes  Freely  About 
Ike  bouse  that  has  been  closed  during  summer.— Ads. 


Empress  Frederick’s  Condition  More  Favorable. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  Sun. 

London,  Oct.  15.— The  Court  Circular  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Queen  felt  some  anxiety  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  because  of  the  unsatisfactory 
accounts  of  the  health  of  Empress  Frederick, 
her  Majesty’s  eldest  daughter  and  mother  of 
Emperor  William,  but  that  the  reports  are 
now  mor§  favorable. 

Shorter  Recruits  for  French  Army. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  Sun. 

Paris,  Oot.  14.— The  authorities  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  reduction  of  the  minimum  height  of  re¬ 
cruits  for  the  army. 


|  Gifts  In  Cash,  Jewelry  and  Pr#mli«i-The 
I  Money  to  Be  Used  In  Maintaining  tho 
Agents  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  Who  Work  In  Foreign  Countries. 
|  To  the  muslo  of  an  organ,  a  piano,  a  violin. 
;  two  ’cellos  and  a  vooal  quartet,  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  Simpson  gathered  In  for  the  benefit  oi  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  *52,259.26 
in  promises,  oush,  Jewelry  and  gold  nuggets 
at  yesterday's  special  offering  servioe  In  his 
Gospel  Tabernacle  at  Eighth  avenue  and  Forty- 
third  street.  The  promises  were  In  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  declares  that  these  are  largely  made  good. 
The  oooasion  was  the  annual  convention  of 
the  alliance.  It  has  been  in  session  for  several 
days,  the  proceedings  consisting  mainly 
of  prayer  and  exhortatioff  yesterday 
morning.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  preaohe  1 
to  a  packed  house  and  worked  his  hearers 
up  to  a  high  pitoh  of  excitement  At  times 
there  were  moans  of  emotion  from  men  and 
women  as  he  touohed  upon  topios  that  espe¬ 
cially  appealed  to  them.  He  had  In  the  church 
all  the  aooompaniments  whloh  he  has  found 
useful  In  Impressing  his  followers.  On  the 
walls  baok  of  the  pulpit  were  three  maps  rep¬ 
resenting  the  field  of  mission  work  and  kindred 
■ubjeots.  One  map  showed  the  religion  of  all 
‘■he  countries  on  the  earth  in  oolora  Heathen¬ 
dom  was  painted  blaok,  the  Greek  Church 
green,  Catholicism  red,  Potestantiam  a  pale 
yellow  and  Mohammedanism  brown.  Another 
ohart  made  of  little  colored  squares,  each 
square  representing  a  million  souls,  showed 
tlie  relative  numerioal  strength  of  the  various 
religions.  According  to  this  chart  the  heathens 
number  860,000,000,  whereas  the  Greek,  Roman 
and  Protestant  Churohes  oombined  number 
only  420,000,00ft  This  showed  what  a  big  un¬ 
dertaking  the  ailianoe  has  on  hand  in  the  efforts 
bo  evangelize  the  world,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simp¬ 
son  called  especial  attention  to  the  faot. 

These  things  were  for  the  eye.  There  was 
musio  In  abundanoe  for  the  ear.  First  the 
quartette  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Simpson's  daughter  sang  and  then  the 
stringed  orohestra  played  hymns  and  every¬ 
body  Joined  In  singing.  During  the  contri¬ 
butions  the  orchestra  did  good  work  in  keeping 
up  the  enthusiasm.  The  people  present 
represented  many  classes  and  many  raoes. 
There  was  a  surprising  number  of 
Japanese.  Most  of  the  audience  looked 
oomfortably  off  and  intelligent.  The  sermon 
ol  ihe  fiev.  Mr.  Simpson  denounced  all 
religions  except  his  own.  Rome  was  anti- 
Christ,  he  said.  There  might  be  a  lew  deluded 
Christians  In  the  organization,  but  Its  teachings 
and  Its  leaders  were  false.  The  Greek  Church 
was  ju6t.  as  bad.  Tts  priests  were  dirty,  ignor¬ 
ant  and  most  of  them  got  drunk  and  fell  down 
in  the  streets.  When  ne  had  finished  his  ser¬ 
mon  proper  the  exporter  explained  that  the 
purpose  of  the  contributions  was  to  enable 
the  leaders  of  the  ailianoe  to  plan  their  work  for 
the  coming  year.  The  8150,000  paid  in  last 
year  had  been  spent  as  planned  and  now  the 
leaders  wanted  to  know  just  what  they  would 
have  to  go  on  for  the  present  year. 

“Give  all  you  oan  afford,"  he  said.  "Re¬ 
member  that  we  do  not  hold  your  promises  as 
promissory  notes.  If  you  can’t  give  a6  muoh 
as  you  did  last  year  don’t  hesitate  to  cut  down 
your  contributions,  but  if  you  can  give  more 

Eromise  to  do  so.  Remember  that  this  money 
i  to  carry  the  gospel  into  Al'rioa  and  Palestine 
and  China  and  South  Amerioa  and  India  and 
the  Philippines.  When  the  cards  are  passed 
around  you  will  see  that  for  $300  or  *400  you  can 
support  a  missionary  for  a  year  and  feel  that 
you  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  work.  Now 
before  the  cards  are  passed  1  we  nt  you  to  see 
some  of  the  missionaries.  Will  Ail  the  mission¬ 
aries  from  China  and  Thibet  stand  up?" 

One  woman  arose  on  the  left  oi  the  pulpit. 

"The  rest  of  our  China  missionaries  are  speak¬ 
ing  at  other  meetings  to-day,"  explained  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Simpson. 

“Will  the  missionaries  from  Africa  stand?” 
he  asked. 

Two  more  arose  and  then  he  called  up  two 
from  South  America  and  one  from  Palestine. 

"Now  is  there  any  one  here  who  Is  willing 
to  give  himself  or  herself  to  God’s  work,”  he 
asked.  "Let  each  one  who  will  arise." 

All  over  the  church  men  and  women  arose. 
The  preacher  counted  sixty-eight. 

"Thank  God.”  he  said  and  then  he  told  them 
to  sit  down. 

’’Now,”  he  went  on,  "we’ll  have  the  cards 
passed.  "I  want  twenty  good,  trustworthy 
men.  Let  them  step  forward." 

Down  the  aisles  oame  the  twenty  men.  They 
stood  waiting  for  the  cards. 

“You  may  give  cash,"  explained  the  preacher. 
Mrs.  Simpson  and  Brothor  Creor  will  receive 
the  cash  on  the  left  here.  Brother  Wilson  will 
receive  the  promises  on  the  right.” 

This  being  arranged  the  quartette  sang  and 
then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  said.  "I  want  to 
announce  the  first  ottering.  It’s  a  nugget  of 
gold  from  a  mine  in  California.  I  haven't  It 
with  me.  It  arrived  last  night  and  was  put  in 
tue  safe  and  I  haven’t  the  combination.  The 
mine  is  owned  by  two  or  three  gentlemen  who 
are  interested  in  our  work  and  they  have  been 
praying  that  it  would  produce  millions  for  the 
6proad  of  the  gospel.  Lately  the  gold  has  been 
very  abundant.  The  first  nugget  Is  worth  *75. 

I  hope  the  yield  will  increase  to  $750,000  for  the 
Lora  and  be  beaten  into  gospel  gold  leaf  .” 

The  exhorter  stopped  and  the  young  woman 
at  the  piano  struck  up:  "Send  the  Blessed 
Gospel  Out."  At  the  end  of  a  verse  the  cards 
began  to  come  in.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  pulpit  to  receive  them. 
"Brother  Funk,"  he  said,  "you  keep  the  record.  “ 
and  then  he  began  reading  the  cards. 

“Fifty  dollars,  five  dollars,  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars,  ten  dollars,  four  hundred  dollars,"  he 
called  and  then  he  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
The  piano  player  broke  in  with  “All  Glory 
Give  Unto  Me,"  and  the  audience  and  the 
cellos  and  the  violin  joined. 

“One  hundred  dollars,"  continued  the  an¬ 
nouncer.  “Three  thousand  dollars.” 

He  didn’t  have  to  pause  here.  "Oh  How 
I  Love  Jesus,”  sang  arid  played  the  orchestra 
and  audience.  The  $3,000  made  such  a  hit 
that  the  hymn  was  repeated.  The  reading 
continued.  There  were  a  lot  of  fifties  and 
twenties  with  now  and  then  a  thousand  or  two 
sandwiched  in. 

“A  lady  gives  herself  and  property,"  6aid 
tho  reader. 

“If  it's  the  woman  I  think  it  Is,"  remarked  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  "she's  worth  a  good  deal 
more  than  her  property.  I  wish  she'd  let  us 
know  right  away  how  much  her  property  Is 
worth  so  we  can  figure  it  Into  the  day’s  total." 

For  twenty  minutes  longer  the  cards  poured 
In  and  when  there  was  a  let  up  Mr.  Simpson 
remarked  that  before  departing  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  take  up  a  basket  offering. 
This  was  to  accommodate  those  who  did  not 
want  to  bind  themselves  for  a  year,  but  who 
might  be  anxious  lo  give  cash.  It  was  1:30 
o’clock  when  this  collection  had  been  taken 
up  a  nd  many  of  the  neople  were  leaving. 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  the  some  thing  over 
again.  One  woman  gave  both  her  soul  and 
body.  Some  one  passed  up  a  box  of  jewelry 
as  tne  ’’contribution  to  the  Lord  of  a  sister  who 
has  gone  to  meet  Prim  face  to  face.”  With  a 
little  figuring  Brother  Simpson  was  enabled 
to  announce  that  the  total  for  the  day.  includ¬ 
ing  *3,000  raised  at  Nyack,  which  he  said  prop¬ 
erly  belonged  In  the  total,  was  *52,250.25.  He 
said  this  was  more  than  he  had  hoped  for. 
Formerly,  he  said,  the  contributions  in  New 
York  had  amounted  to  more,  but  this  was  be¬ 
fore  meetings  were  held  in  other  places  With¬ 
in  the  last  few  years  the  organization  had 
spread,  and  large  offerings  had  been  made  in 
other  States.  He  mentioned  a  gathering  in 
Pennsylvania  which  had  subscribed  $22,000 
and  one  in  Georgia  which  had  subscribed  825,- 
000.  The  total  of  the  offerings  since  spring, 
he  said,  was  a  little  over  $170,000,  which  was 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  alliance. 


WHERE  COHEN  GOES  JEWELS  VANISH. 


J.  N.  Hoffman's  Honso  Robbed  Twice  and  the 
Painter  Twice  Arrested. 

Abraham  Cohen,  a  painter,  of  142  East  Ninety- 
seventh  street  was  locked  up  in  the  West  Sixty- 
eighth  street  station  last  night  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  a  pair  of  opera  glasses  and  a  diamond 
ring  from  the  house  of  J.  N.  Hoffman  of  2  West 
Eighty-third  street.  Early  In  September  Mr. 
Hoffman  engaged  Cohen  to  do  some  painting  in 
the  house.  Mrs.  Esther  Graham,  a  guest,  missed 
her  wedding  ring  and  Cohen  was  arrested  and 
held  for  trial  In  Special  Sessions.  He  got  out 
on  bail  and  called  on  Mrs  Graham.  He  told 
her  that  h<j  had  lost  his  place  and  that  lie  would 

Si  ve  her  the  cash  value  of  the  ring  She  wrote 
im  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  had  the 
case  dismissed.  Cohen  got  his  old  Job  back 
and  shortly  after  he  returned  to  tne  house 
Mr.  Hoffman  missed  the  opera  glases  and  the 
pin. 

Tlann’s  Rcchercbo  Table  d’Hote,  #1.50. 

Park  Row  Building,  from  0  to  8:30  P.  M.  (also  ale.  ) 
Music.  Rathskeller  for  ladles  and  gentlemen.—  A <tf 


MIDNIGHT  HUSBAND  HUNT. 

Chase  That  Brooghf  Young  Hopper  to  the 

Tenderloin. 

People  living  near  Riverside  Drive  and 
Eighty-eighth  street  were  startled  late  on  Sot- I 
urday  night  by  the  screams  of  a  woman  who 
oalled  for  help.  Two  young  women  servants  | 
ran  out  of  a  fine  house  in  Eighty-eighth  street. 
They  were  followed  by  u  man  who  tossed  several 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  alter  them.  The 
man  went  baok  into  the  house  a' ter  he  had 
tossed  the  clothing  down  the  marble  steps. 

A  lew  minutes  later  two  more  women,  ! 
also  said  to  be  servant-.,  were  ejected  from  the 
house.  One  of  the  women  said  that  afler  they 
had  been  put  out  the  man  went  back  into  the 
house,  lit  all  the  gas  jet*  on  each  of  the  floors 
and  tli on  put  on  his  coot,  locked  the  house  and 
went  away. 

His  wife,  who  had  been  out.  of  town  for  a 
week,  and  had  come  home  before  she  expected 
to,  appeured  at  the  bouse  at  midnight.  She  j 
was  unnblo  to  get  in.  she  went  to  the  house 
of  a  neighbor  to  seek  advice.  The  neighbor 
was  Ralph  8.  Townsend,  who  lives  at  330  West 
Eighty-eighth  street.  Mr.  Townsend  was 
away  at  the  theatre  and  Mb  wife  had  gone 
with  him.  His  daughters  were  at  home. 
The  Townsend  family  and  the  family 
of  Isaac  A.  Hppper  or  Harlem,  the  Tam¬ 
many  Jender  th't  Thirty-first  district, 

have  been  1'  r  i  endsforlWa  A  Isaac  Hopper’s 
eon  Thomas,  21  years  old;  and  his  brother  were 
playing  euchre  with  the  two  Misses  Townsend. 
Thomas  Hopper  told  the  woman  who  came  In 
that  he  would  help  her  sot,  into  her  home. 


CRAZY  WOMAN  IN  TROUSERS 


KEPT  OUT  OF  GRACE  CHURCH  SHE 
DOES  STUNTS  IN  BROADWAY. 


Then  Makes  a  Dash  for  Freedom  at  Bollero© 
and  Loads  Two  Heavy  C'ops  a  Fine  Dunce 
Over  tho  Flower  Beds— Likes  Boy’*  Attire 
Because  It's  Pretty  and  Comfortable. 

One  of  the  ushers  of  Grace  Church  who  was 
standing  near  the  door  Just  before  the  morn¬ 
ing  service  began  yesterday  saw  a  person  whom 
at  the  first  glance  he  took  to  be  a  youth  about 
16  years  old  approaching  the  door.  The  usher 
looked  over  the  congregation  to  pick  out  the 
scat  to  whioh  he  would  show  the  young  man, 
and  then  turned  around  to  weloome  him.  But 
at  the  second  look  he  gasped,  rubbed  hla  eyes 
and  stared  In  horror.  The  “youth"  was  pluinly 
a  woman  in  boy’s  clothing. 

The  woman's  appearance  was  certainly 
startling.  She  was  of  medium  height,  but 
she  weighed  fully  100  pounds.  She  wore  a  blaok 
broadoloth  saok  coat,  a  pair  of  knickerbockers, 
black  silk  stookings  and  a  black  bloycle  cap. 

"You  oan’t  come  here,"  said  the  usher  sternly 
to  the  woman.  “Go  home  and  clothe  yourself 
decently." 

"You  wont  let  me  have  any  fun.”  pouted  the 
woman. 

"Go  #ulck  or  I’ll  oall  a  policeman,"  said  the 
usher  and  the  woman  turned  away.  But  half 
a  block  up  Broadway  she  stopped  and  began 
making  a  speeoh  In  which  she  denounced  the 


RESCUED  FROM  THE  Ftl.lPlWOS. 

Cupt.  Devereaux  Shield*  «nd  HI*  Fifty  Men 
Are  Sate. 

Special  Cable  Despatch  to  The  Sun. 
Manila.  Oot  14  — Capt.  Devereaux  .Shields 
and  fifty  American  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
Twenty-ninth  Infantry,  who  were  recently 
captured  by  Filipinos  on  the  island  of  Mar- 
lnduque,  were  rescued  yesterday  by  the  force 
sent  out  for  that  purpose. 


WRECK  ON  THE  WEST  SHORE. 


h®  went  out  with  her,  forced  a  wlpdow,  got  in  I  Grace  Church  people  for  keeping  her  out. 
himself  and  opened  the  basement  door  for  her.  small  crowd  gathered  and  the  male  portion 


She  went  up  through  -he  rooms  fearing  that 
something  dreadful  had  happened  in  the  house. 
Not  finding  her  husband  he  called  for  her  ser¬ 
vants  They  were  all  gone 

She  rang  for  her  coachman,  calling  up  her 
stable  on  the  telephone.  He  was  there.  She 
told  him  to  get  out  a  carriage  and  drive  as 
qutokly  as  possible  to  the  house.  W  hen  the 
coachman  and  footman  appeared  at.  the  house 
they  said  that  the  master  of  the  house  had  driven 
all  of  the  servants  away  and  gone  away  him¬ 
self.  The  woman  said: 

“I  think  I  know  where  I  can  find  him,  but 
I’m  afraid  to  go  there  alone  " 

Again  young  Mr.  Hopper  volunteered  his 
services  and  he  got  into  the  ooach  with  the 
woman.  She  had  forgotten  to  put  on  her  bon¬ 
net.  She  had  thrown  an  opera  clonk  over  her 
shoulders  and  young  Mr.  Hopper  told  his 
brother  and  the  Misses  Townsend  that  he  was 
going  to  help  the  woman  to  find  her  husband. 
The  woman  said  he  was  in  the  Tenderloin. 
8o  the  coach  started  lor  the  Tenderloin  and 
after  a  visit  to  three  places  there  young  Mr. 
Hopper  found  the  missing  husband.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  return  home  and  was  very  angry  at 
his  wife  for  coming  to  the  house  where  lie  was 
found. 

"We’ll  get  a  detective  to  bring  him  out,” 
suggested  vo.ung  Hopper  and  the  coachman 
was  told  to  drive  to  the  nearest  detective  agency. 
All  the  agencies  wen?,  closed  for  the  night. 
Then  young  Hopper  thought  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  get  a  regular  detective  at  the 
Tenderloin  police  station,  and  the  coach  was 
driven  to  the  station.  There  Hopper  found 
acting  Sergeant  Corey  on  duty  Ha  told  Corey 
that  ne  wanted  a  detective  to  take  a  man  out 
of  a  gambling  house.  The  wife  of  the  man, 
he  said,  was  In  the  coach  at  the  door. 

“  We  want  a  detective  or  a  policeman  In 
plain  clothes,"  said  Hot, per. 

"We  have  no  authorlv  to  detail  a  detective 
or  a  man  In  uniform,  either,  to  suoh  duty,”  said 
Corev.  | 

“Well,’’  said  Hopper,  'this  lad'-  doesn't  care 
what  It  costs  to  do  It;  sh«  -want-,  to  get  her  hus¬ 
band  out  of  that  house#*  money  Is  no  object  In 
the  case."  ] 

"It's  out  of  the  question,"  replied  the  man 
behind  the  desk.  fTd  suggest  to  her  that 
she  might  go  to  a  private  detective  agency 
if  she  Is  following  him  for  anv  purpose." 

He  told  Hopper  where  to  find  an  all-night 
detective  agency, and  there  a  detective  was  hired. 
He  was  told  where  thefmlsslng  husband  could 
be  found  and  said  ho  would  go  to  the  house 
and  get  htm  out-  advised  Hopper  aud 
the  wife  to  drive  homo  and  .  aid  he  would  see 
that  the  missing  huah  lnd  home  in  a  few 
They  ail  'ho*  4*'.,  v»  •  >  th-  V.o-.i.v-  li¬ 
the  Tenderloin,  however,  and  It  was  daylight 
when  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  man  out 


ACTOR  BECOMES  PREACHER. 


The  Rev.  Edwin  Lee  Tanner  Will  Probably 
Accept  a  Call  lo  Homer,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Lee  Tanner,  formerly  an 
actor,  and  at  present  an  assistant,  to  the  Rev. 
Walter  E.  Bentley,  rector  of  St.  Edmund’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  177th  street 
and  Fleetwood  avenue,  In  the  borough  of  The 
Bronx,  has  just  been  ordained  deacon  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Frederic  D.  Huntington,  Bishop  of 
central  New  York. 

Mr.  Tanner  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  He  was  bom  In  Richmond, 
Ya.,  and  lived  there  for  several  years.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  he  adopted  the  stage  as  a 
profession  and  oeeame  the  support  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Warde,  Walker  Whiteside  and  other 
actors  of  prominence.  The  last  four  or  five 
he  lias  been  touring  through  the  prin¬ 


cipal  cities  In  the  M  eat  at  the  head  of  hLs  own 
company  doing  Shylock,  Richard  II J  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  and  Svenpali.  All  his 
spare  time  of  late  years  he  has  devoted  to  the 
study  of  theology.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
diaconate  by  Bishop  Huntington  In  the  Church 
of  the  Saviour,  Syracuse,  a  week  ago  last  Satur¬ 
day.  The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Bentley,  rector  of 
St.  Edmund’s  Church,  New  York,  himself 
formerly  an  actor,  and  organizer  of  the  Actors' 
Church  Ailianoe,  preached  the  ordination 
sermon,  other  clergy  in  the  neighborhood 
assisting. 

Since  his  ordination  The  Rev  Mr.  Tanner 


small  crowd  gathered  and  thi 
began  to  make  remarks  about  her  appearance. 

The  woman  went  up  to  the  corner  of  Tenth 
street  alter  she  had  finished  her  diatribe  and 
there  began  to  make  another  speech.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  that 
grew  as  she  became  more  vehement,  she  de¬ 
clared  she  would  next  give  them  a  song  aud 
dance  that  had  been  made  for  her  alone.  She 
was  in  the  middle  of  this  when  Policeman  Fan¬ 
ning  of  the  Mercer  street  station  appeared  and 
puther  under  arrest.  She  went  with  him  quietly 
to  the  Mercer  street  station,  the  crowd  following 
and  guying  her  ,  ,  . 

At  the  station  the  woman  said  she  was  Louise 
Kuhn,  38  years  old.  of  018  East  Sixteenth  street. 
Her  manner  convinced  the  sergeant  that  she 
was  Insane  and  he  called  the  patrol  wagon 
and  induced  Polloemen  Fanning  and  McLaugh¬ 
lin  to  take  her  to  Bellevue  Hospital.  The 
woman  made  no  trouble.  She  climbed  Into 
the  wagon  on  its  arrival  and  on  the  way  to 
the  hospital  laughed  and  joked  with  the  po¬ 
licemen  till  they  were  convinced  that  they 
had  a  perfectly  tractable  prisoner.  They 
learned  their  mistake  as  soon  as  the  wagon 
got  Inside  the  Bellevue  grounds  and  drew  up 
before  the  reception  room. 

As  the  woman  stepped  out  of  the  wagon,  eh* 
evaded  Fanning  and  ran,  and  6he  was  a  mighty 
good  runner.  She  sped  along  the  driveway 
until  she  reached  the  walk  leading  to  the  foun¬ 
tain.  Twloe  around  tills  she  ran  with  both, 
polloemen  in  hot  pursuit.  They  began  to  gain 
on  her,  and  she  turned  and  sped  along  the  flower 
beds.  In  the  loose  earth,  in  whloh  the  heavy 

?olicemen  sank  in  their  efforts  to  catch  her. 

hen  she  dashed  back  to  the  road  again  and 
made  for  the  big  double  gates,  which  Just  at 
that  moment  were  opened  by  Attendant  Jones 
to  admit  an  ambulanoe.  Both  polloemen  had 
lost  their  helmets  by  that  time,  and  their  faces 
were  purple.  They  saw  that  J  ones  had  Ms  back 
to  the  woman,  and  fearing  that  she  would  be 
able  to  dash  past  him,  raised  a  warning  Bhout. 
Jones  turned  to  see  what  was  the  matter  Just 
In  the  nick  of  time. 

He  did  not  see  that  the  fugitive  wa9  a  woman 
In  boy’s  clothes,  and  thinking  that  a  boy  pris¬ 
oner  was  escaping  from  the  police  he  grabbed 
her  none  too  gently.  She  fought  baok  and  In 
the  struggle  her  cap  fell  off  and  her  long  blond 
hair  fell  over  her  shoulders.  Jones  was  so 
surprised  then  that  he  relinquished  his  hold 
ana  the  woman  would  have  resumed  her  flight 
had  not  the  policemen  grabbed  her.  She  was 
taken  into  the  hospital  and  placed  In  the  Insane 
pavilion  for  observation. 

Mrs.  Louise  Kuhn,  the  woman's  mother, 
Is  blind  and  is  70  years  old.  She  owns  four 

Insane  for  some  time  and  that  her  father  had 
also  been  Insane  before  he  died. 

“She  has  been  in  a  sanitarium  before,  said 
Mrs.  Kuhn,  “but  as  she  did  not  appear  to  be 
dangerous  I  brought  her  home.  About  eight 
weeks  ago  she  went  to  Avenue  A  and  bought 
that  boy's  suit.  She  wore  It  about  the  house 
all  the  time  because  It  was  more  comfortable 
and  she  looked  prettier  In  It,  she  said.  About 
four  weeks  ago  sho  wanted  me  to  give  her  $1,000 
so  that  she  could  take  a  pleasure  trip,  but  of 
course  I  refused  to  give  it  to  her.  Then  she 
threatened  to  kill  me  and  onoe  she  struck  at 
me  with  a  hammer  and  once  with  a  big  iron 
spoon.  After  thut  she  was  as  gentle  us  ever 
again.  When  she  declared  this  morning  that 
she  was  going  to  Graoe  Church  dressed  as  a 
bov  I  tried  to  prevent  her,  but  she  cried  and 
said  that  I  Was  a  klll-ioy  and  she  was  going 
anywuv.  As  she  left  the  house  I  told  some  of 
the  neighbors  that  they  would  never  see  her 
again  because  she  was  Bure  to  be  arrested. 

COWBOY  RELIGION  IN  CHICAGO. 


Freight  Train  Bun*  Into  a  Landslide— Two 
Eiisln<-s  and  Thirteen  Car*  Wrecked. 

Highland  Falls,  N  Y.,  Oot.  14  —In  the  heavy 
rainstorm  this  morning  a  special  freight  train 
on  the  West  Shore  Railroad  dashed  Into  a  land¬ 
slide  from  Storm  King  Mountain,  two  miles 
north  of  West  Point,  at  3  o'clock  this  morning. 
The  train  was  a  double-header  of  Mogul  engines, 
and  these,  together  with  thirteen  cars,  are  a 
complete  wreok.  Fireman  Hannay  of  the  first 
engine  was  wedged  in  between  his  engine  and 
the  tender  and  is  probably  fatally  injured.  He 
was  also  badly  scalded  front  escaping  steam 
and  endured  the  torture  lor  one  hpur  and  a  half 
before  he  was  extricated  He  was  subsequently 
taken  to  St.  Luke's  Hotpi  taa-.n  Nowbtfruh  —  n«t J>. 
the  up  and  down  tracks  are  blocked  with  the 

wreckage,  _ _ 

THE  PORTO  RICAN  COMMISSIONER. 

Federalists  Have  Nominated  Manuel  Gatell. 

Who  Is  Now  In  This  Country. 

Special  Cable  Das  patch  to  Tie  SUN. 

San  Juan  db  Porto  Rioo,  Oct.  14. — Manuel 
Gatell  has  been  nominated  by  the  Federalists 
as  Porto  Rican  Commissioner  to  the  United 
States  Congress.  He  is  a  naturalized  American 
and  has  spent  eight  years  in  the  United  States. 
He  Is  employed  in  the  Post  Office  here,  but  is 
now  In  Detroit,  Mich  The  Republicans  pre¬ 
viously  nominated  Frederico  Degetan. 

Mufioz  Rivera  insists  that  immediately  after 
the  election  he  will  sail  for  New  York,  where  he 
will  establish  a  newspaper  to  defend  Porto 
Rico. 

POLICE  CAPTAIN  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Bnrned  His  Hands,  but  Was  Too  Late  to  Save 
a  Woman  From  Death  by  Fire. 

Shrieks  for  help  from  the  tenement  at  220 
Clinton  street  were  heard  by  Acting  Captain 
Hammll  of  the  Madison  street  police  station 
as  he  was  on  his  way  home  at  1  o’clock  yester¬ 
day  morning.  Smoke  was  pouring  out  of  the 
third-floor  windows  of  the  tenement  and  after 
sending  In  an  alarm  from  the  nearest  fire  box 
the  acting  captain  sprang5  up  the  tenement 
stairs.  Mrs,  Fanny  Janowsky,  who  lived  on 
the  third  floor  with  her  stepson  Israel  was  run¬ 
ning  about  their  flat,  her  nightclothes  ablaze 

Capt.  Hammil  with  Israel’s  aid  tore  off  the 
woman’s  burning  rags  and  stamped  out  the 
fire  in  the  room  The  explosion  of  a  kerosene 
lamp  had  caused  the  blaze.  After  putting  out 
the  fire  the  acting  captain  wrapped  the  woman 
in  a  blanket  and  carried  her  to  a  grocery  store 
In  the  building  where  she  remained  until  an 
ambulance  removed  her  to  Gouverneur  Hos¬ 
pital.  She  was  so  badly  burned  that  she  diedor 
her  injuries  at  6  o'clock  yesterdav  morning. 

Capt.  Hammll’s  hands  were  badly  burned  in 
helping  the  woman. 

MAN  WITH  WOMAN’S  HAT  ON  SHOT. 


Illustrated  by  Taming  Bronoo9  to  Amuse  tbo 
Congregation. 

Chicago,  Oot.  14.— “Instead  of  leading  in 
the  singing  of  ’Heaven  Is  My  Home’  I  will 
now  tame  Flying  Devil,  a  vicious  bronco 
owned  by  Brother  Smith.” 

This  is  the  way  Evangelist  William  Mullen, 
who  has  come  to  Chicago  to  point  out  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  ways  pursued  by  residents,  begins 
his  meetings.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mullen  combines 
the  art  of  busting  broncos  with  that  of  saving 

_  _  _  _ _  wayward  souls.  He  says  religion  nowadays 

has  received  a  call  to  the  pulpit  of  Calvary  |  has  to  have  some  side  attraction,  and  the  large 
Church,  JHoiner(  N.  Y.,  consit^reri6 llkefy  f'rf>wfiR  that  ha  draws  lead  to  the  conclusion 


VUIUVU,  i  A'j II1C1,  .  a 

inal  of  David  Ha rum.  ...  _ _ _ w„ 

by  Mr.  Tanner’s  friends  that  he  will  accept 
the  call,  chiefly  because  he  wishes  to  bo  near 
his  son,  Wilson  Tanner,  v ho  Is  now  in  Syracuse 
studying  for  holy  orders  under  Bishop  Hunt¬ 
ington. 

The  Rev  Gilbert  A,  Shaw,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  New  England  Congregational  Church 
In  Brooklyn,  who  recently  united  with  the  Prot- 


orowds  that  he  draws  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  right. 

He  holds  his  meetings  In  the  open  air.  In 
places  that  give  him  ample  scope  for  his  eques- 

{,.na  lian  Ha  arinanrc  llrinn 


SUGAR  TRUST  CASE  UP  TUESDAY. 

E.  M.  Shepard  Wont  Appear  for  tho  Trust 
-Hus  tho  Bryan  Meeting  on  Hand. 

The  case  of  Walter  J.  Trimble  of  Kentucky 
against  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  i8  to  be  arguod  on  demurrer  in  Trenton 
ou  Tiiec-thvj1.  tiu-  it  e-  -  f  ttfc  E.-tam  race  ting 
in  this  city.  Edward  M,  Shepard  ol’  counsel 
for  the  Sugar  Company,  which  Bryan  colls 
the  Sugar  Trust  will  not  be  in  court  for  the 
company'.  He  has  an  engagement  to  meet 
Bryan  at  dinner  and  preside  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Bryan  meeting. 

Mr.  Trimble's  suit  Is  brought  to  compel  the 
company  to  divide  its  surplus  and  to  cease 
doing  any'  other  business  than  sugar  refining. 
When  the  company  began  to  fight  the  Arbuckles 
in  the  sugar  business  it,  went  into  the  cofiea 
business.  The  dividends  jof  the  company  had 
been  12  per  oent.  a,  year  and  ’  they 
fell  last  year  to  0  per  cent,  und  this  yeur  the  rate 
hits  been  raised  only  to  7  jper  cent.  Mr  Trim¬ 
ble  Is  dissatisfied  with  liis  dividends.  The 
surplus  of  the  CQmpauy  is  estimated  at  many 
millions  and  he  wants  a  share  of  that  The 
company  has  demurred  to  Mr.  Trimble’s  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  not  compelled 
by  the  law  of  New  Jersey  to  state  the  amount 
of  its  surplus.  John  B.  Gleason  of  tills  city 
Is  to  make  the  argument  for  the  plaintiff  at 
Trenton  on  Tuesday  before  Chancellor  Pitney. 

A  Slrnnger  Found  Dying  in  th©  Street  In 
Albany. 

Albany,  Oct.  14.— A  man  of  Hebrew  features 
wearing  a  full  beard  and  apparently  00  years  of 
age,  was  found  unconscious  on  the  street  yes¬ 
terday.  He  wa«  taken  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  died  of  cerebral  congestion.  His  ouly  pos¬ 
sessions  which  might  identify  his  former  home 
were  several  clipping'  from  Brooklyn  news¬ 
papers,  several  of  them  referring  to  the  death 
of  ex-Mayor  Hunter  and  his  will. 

Sailor  a  Suicide  In  Bryant  Park. 

Policeman  Boerner  of  the  Tenderloin  station 
found  a  man  writhing  on  the  lawn  in  Bryant 
Park  near  the  old  reservoir  at  9:30  o'olock  last 
night.  He  had  swallo  wed  carbolic  acid  from  a 
bottle  that  lay  near  him.  1  he  policeman  had 
him  taken  to  the  New  York  Hospital,  where  he 
died.  From  papers  he  had  he  i6  thought  to 
have  been  R.  Petersen,  a  sailor. 

Convenience  ot  Payment 

to  buyers  ot  the  Hardman  Plano,  the  most  durable, 

resonant  and  sweetest  toned  piano  made.  Hardman. 
Peck  &  Co.,  130-130  Fifth  atenue.—  Adv. 


Woe  Wearing  It  for  Fnn  and  a  Hunter  Shot  at 
the  Ml lllndty  Bird. 

Denveb,  Col-,  Oot.  14.— A  shot  fired  to-day 
at  a  stuffed  bird  which  the  hunter  supposed 

•To-'bO'altve'tir'WtnttT  1* 

Denver.  The  bird  was  on  a  woman’s  hat  whloh 
Green  was  wearing  while  out  with  his  sweet¬ 
heart.  Miss  Katie  Mookrldge,  for  a  day  In  the 
foothilLs  near  Golden. 

Green  and  Miss  Mockrldge  started  early 
this  morning  for  Golden.  They  took  a  kodak 
and  were  taking  pictures  of  each  other  with 
interesting  bits  or  scenery  for  background. 
Green  put  on  his  sweetheart's  hat,  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  bunoh  of  shrubbery  and  posed  for  a 
snap  shot.  The  girl  was  standing  a  few  steps 
awav  with  the  camera,  and  was  just  pressing 
the  lever  to  catoh  the  laughing  face  before  her 
when  the  shot  was  fired-  The  ball  entered 
Green’s  temple  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  dead. 

C.  W.  Johnson,  who  was  hunting  for  rabbits, 
fired  the  shot. _ _ 

NIGHT  WATCHMAN  ASSASSINATED. 

Shot  Down  as  He  Was  Going  Into  th©  Office  of 
the  Mills  He  Was  Watching. 

Petersburg,  Ya.,  Oot.  14. — William  West¬ 
moreland,  for  the  past  five  years  private  night 
watchman  at  the  Pocahontas  Cotton  Mills  In 
Battersea,  a  suburb  of  Petersburg,  was  assassi¬ 
nated  this  morning  at  about  half  past  1  o'clock 
by  some  unknown  party.  Westmoreland  had 
Just  finished  making  his  rounds  of  the  mills 
and  was  in  the  aot  of  going  into  the  office  of  the 
mills,  where  he  stayed  at  night,  when  the  fatal 
shot,  was  fired.  Westmoreland  died  half  an  hour 
after  being  shot,  but  was  never  oonsclous  after 
receiving  his  death  wound. 

Near  where  \\  estmoreland  laid  was  found 
an  axe  and  crowbar  and  a  quantity  of  kerosene 
oil,  wliick  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  assassin’s 
object  was  to  first  kill  the  watoliman  and  then 
set  fire  to  the  mills.  Every  effort  is  being  made 
to  capture  the  murderer.  Fully  500  persons 
to-day  visited  the  scene  of  the  murder. 


trian  exhibitions.  When  he  appears 
the  platform  that  is  his  pulpit  he  Is  not  a  very 
ministerial  looking  figure.  He  wears  a  cor- 
durov  coat,  a  sombrero  and  high-heeled  boots. 

... —  -  . — -  *  —  ;  The  evangelist  offers  a  prayer,  then  takes 

e.stnnt  Episcopal  communion  and  is  at  present  I  0jy  hj9  mat  A  bronco  Is  led  up  in  front  of 
acting  as  a  lay^  reader  at  St.  Edmund  s,  has  space  reserved  for  the  anxious  bench, 

and  tne  audience  is  Immediately  interested. 
When  the  wild  horse  iB  tamed  and  the  owner 
has  paid  the  small  fee  which  Is  the  only  col¬ 
lection  taken  up,  the  bronco  busting  evange¬ 
list  puts  ou  his  coat,  wipes  his  heated  brow 
with  his  handkerchief  and  says  his  topio  will  be 
"Going  to  Hell  at  a  2:20  Gait.” 

He  has  a  keen  eye  and  a  pleasant  face,  and  , 
when  lie  opens  the  Bible  to  read  a  few  verses  of 
Sorlpture  there  is  not  a  person  In  the  audience 
who  has  the  hardihood  to  walk  away  before  the 
sermon.  There  is  something  In  the  preacher's 
manner  that  forbids  anv  trifling.  His  exhi-  I 
bill  on  of  what  he  can  do  with  a  horse  has 
caused  people  to  respoot  him.  Mullen  was 
formerly  a  cowboy  and  was  once  a  member  of 
Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Slow.  He  attended 
one  of  Moody's  meetings  while  in  the  East  and 
became  converted.  He  came  to  Chicago  and 
after  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  he  began  to  preach.  But  he 
found  that  men  and  women  are  not  eager  to 
hear  sermons.  Advertisements  of  texts,  no 
matter  how  sensational  they  happen  to  be,  did 
not  draw  crowds.  It  was  necessary  to  add  some 
human  Interest  outside  of  that  of  soul  saving, 
and  the  horse-taming  plan  suggesled  itself. 
It  has  proved  successful  and  It  is  Mr.  Mullen’s 
theory  that  ministers  who  desire  to  gain  a  large 
hearing  should  provide  some  gooa  attraction 
to  draw  those  who  need  converting. 


SKIPPER  HURT  ON  THE  BRIDGE. 


SOLDIER  LOVER  LEFT  HER. 


Young  Woman  Found  Poisoned  In  Central 
Park  Tells  Why  Sh©  Wished  to  Die. 

Mury  Kulllman,  the  young  woman  who  was 
found  in  the  baby-carriage  house,  at  the  Fifty- 
ninth  street  and  Fil  th  avenue  entrance  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  on  Thursday  afternoon  unconscious 
from  opium  poisoning,  told  a  nurse  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  yesterday  something  of  her  history. 
When  she  wus  found  she  held  in  her  right  hand 
a  picture  of  a  soldier  around  which  wus  en¬ 
twined  a  look  ot  hair. 

“About  a  year  ago.”  she  said  to  the  nurse, 
”1  came  to  this  country  with  a  Lieutenant  in 
the  German  Army  named  Hubner.  We  were 
in  love,  and  as  our  parents  wouldn't  consent  to 
our  getting  married,  we  decided  to  elope.  He 
promised  to  marry  me  when  we  got  to  this 
country,  but  after  we  arrived  here  ne  refused. 
We  went  to  live  at  35s  East  Eighty-first 
street.  His  mother  kept  writing  to 
him  asking  him  to  come  home,  and 
on  Tuesday  he  got  a  very  pathetio  letter 
from  his  mother.  The  next  day  I  went  out  to 
do  some  shopping  and  when  I  returned  I  found 
a  letter  from  him.  He  said  that  he  was  tired 
of  me  and  didn’t  love  me  any  longer  and  that 
he  was  going  baok  to  Germany.  Then  I  de¬ 
cided  to  kill  myself. " 


Fast  Train  for  St.  Louis 
Via  New  York  Central— Big  Four  Route.  Leave 
Grand  Central  Station  5:30  P.  M.,  arrlvo  St.  Louis 
9:50  next  evening.  Close  connection  for  Kansas 
City.  No  excess  fare,— Ad®. 


Wire  Bop©  Hit  and  Disabled  Him  When  a  Sea 
Boarded  the  C  p  Frio. 

The  Hamburg  American  liner  Cap  Frio, 
which  arrived  yesterday  from  Hamburg  and 
Boulogne,  ran  into  lots  of  rough  weather  in 
midsea.  A  great  comber  toppled  over  the 
weather  bow  in  Monday  afternoon  while  Capt 
J.  G.  Von  Holten  wob  on  the  bridge.  A  reel 
on  the  bridge  deck  was  torn  loose  and  a  light 
steel  hawser  wound  about  it  was  sent  whirling, 
lasso-like,  in  the  direction  of  the  skipper.  The 
wire  hit  him  in  tho  head  and  body,  inflicting 
severe  wounds.  His  scalp  was  torn  tn  several 

Slaoes.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  his  post 
j  the  chief  officer.  Dr.  Oetker.  the  ship’s  sur¬ 
geon,  sewed  up  the  captain’s  soalp  and  ordered 
him  to  stick  to  his  berth.  He  wasAttlT there 
yesterday  when  the  Cap  Frio  dooked.  The  6hlp 
was  not  damaged. 


IN  CHINA’S  SACRED  CITY, 


MARCH  OF  THE  VICTORIOUS  A  LUES 
THROUGH  THE  PALACE  COURTS. 


MEXICAN  SOLDIERS  KILLED. 


Apartment*  of  the  Royal  Family  Invaded  by 
80m©  sight*©©™.  bat  Not  by  tho  Troop* 
-Surprising  Sign*  of  NogWct  and  Deoay 
In  th©  Forbidden  City— Natural  Beantle* 
and  Ror©  Carvings  There  Also— Some  Loot- 
ing- Grief  of  th©  Cfatn©*©  at  the  Invasloa, 
From  a  Stall  Correspondent  of  The  Sun. 

Pekin,  Aug.  28. — After  two  weeks  hovering 
about  ite  gates,  wondering  what  it  might  con¬ 
tain  and  wrangling  as  to  Its  disposition,  the 
troops  of  the  allied  powers  have  entered 
the  Forbidden  City.  It  was  really  a  tort 
of  "who’s  afraid"  expedition  Juat  to  show 
the  Chinese  that  no  one  oared  a  snap  about 
what  horrible  things  might  befall  the  “foreign 
devll6"  who  trod  their  holy  of  holies,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  them  the  faot  that  the  foreign 
Powers  were  really  here  In  Pekin  and  quit# 
victorious.  Out  of  respect  to  Government* 
in  general  the  exact  place  the  nations  of  tho 
world  have  recognized  as  the  seat  of  Chinese 
ruling  was  left  unmolested.  Entering  at  the 

plornatlo  oorps,  marched  thro-gh  the  royal 
grounds  in  an  orderly  manner  and  immediately 
left  by  the  north  gate.  It  is  now  time  for  tho 
Chinese  people  to  realize  that  their  Govern¬ 
ment  In  Pekin  la  no  more,  and  that  they  must 
start  on  a  new  taob  if  they  expect  to  resume 
business  at  the  old  stand. 

The  formal  entry  of  the  foreign  armies  was 
one  of  those  demonstrations  intended  to  be 
simple,  but  through  its  simplicity  one  of  those 
imposing  occurrences  whioh  leaves  its  mark. 
Nothing  oould  have  been  simpler  than  the 
gathering  of  8,000  Boldlers  to  march  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  through  massively  built  gates  and 
among  stately  piles  of  architecture  and  then  to 
be  quietly  disbanded;  yet  how  significant  the 
marshalling  of  a  force  made  up  of  Americana, 
Russians,  British,  Germans  and  all  the  rest  of 
eight  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  to-day  and  sending  them  tramping 
through  the  halls  and  courts  of  the  senior  nation* 
where  “foreign  devil"  was  never  mean# 
to  tread.  The  sight  was  still  more  Im¬ 
posing  when  they  poured  forth  onto  common 
territory  again  and  cheer  on  cheer  of  good) 
fellowship  went  up. 

The  gathering  of  the  clans  took  place  at  fl 
o’olook  before  the  south  gate  known  to  tho 
Americans  as  the  second  gate  of  the  series 
leading  Into  the  Imperial  City— the  gate  from 
whloh  the  Chinese  sent  a  tearing  fire  Into  the 
ranks  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Aug  16.  Brave  Reilly  lost  hlB  life  while 
directing  the  fire  of  his  cannon  at  this  gate  and 
half  a  score  of  men  fell.  80  we  Americans 
naturally  felt  a  deep  pride  when  the  soldiers 
of  other  nations  came  around  to  pass  through 
this  bullet  and  shell-torn  archway  and  then  on 
through  the  successive  well-earned  gates  into 
the  palaoe.  Each  nationality  had  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  certain  number  of  men.  Tho 
American  battalion  was  made  up  of  a  com¬ 
pany  from  the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  a  company 
from  the  Ninth,  a  troop  of  the  91xth  Cavalry 
(unmounted),  a  oompany  of  marines  and  a, 
platoon  of  artillerymen.  Thus  eaoh  organiza¬ 
tion  In  the  field  was  represented-  Gen.  Adna 
R,  Chaffee  and  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Barry,  with 
their  respective  staffs  of  course,  had  the  front 
•f  the  American  column.  Back  of  them  rod# 
Col.  Aaron  8.  Daggett  and  staff  officers  of  the 
ibAotaatir.  Majot  William  Quinton. 
Fourteenth  Infantry,*  had  direct  command  of 
the  composite  battalion. 

The  space  in  whloh  the  oolumn  gathered' 
was  a  big  letter  T  formed  by  three  long  avenues 
leading  to  the  eeoond  gate.  The  Generals, 
their  aides  and  their  staff  officers  gathered  at 
the  Joining  point  Just  opposite  the  gate,  while 
their  respective  oommands  oame  up  the  long 
paved  roadway  and  manoeuvred  out  of  the  way 
Into  the  weeds  at  either  side.  There  was  band 
music,  bugle  muslo,  drum  muslo  and  bagpipe 
musio  as  eaoh  organization  arrived  and  took 
its  station.  The  Ministers,  their  secretaries 
and  attaohAa,  all  the]  guests  of  the  Generals 
on  this  ocoasion,  straggled  up  afoot  or  on 
ponies.  United  States  Minister  E.  B.  Conger 
looked  as  if  he  had  dressed  for  a  day’s  pic¬ 
nicking,  with  his  white  duck  suit,  great  leg¬ 
gings  and  white  sun  helmet. 

The  commencement  of  a  9alute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  was  the  signal  for  the  procession  to 
start,  so  while  the  booming  went  on  the  Minis¬ 
ters  and  their  secretaries  singled  themselves 
out  from  the  throng  of  Generals  and  staff  offi¬ 
cers  and  fell  In  behind  a  Russian  band.  The 
Russians  were  the  marshals  of  the  day.  They 
saw  to  the  opening  of  the  Forbidden  City  gates 
and  when  the  Ministers  had  started  forward 
the  Russian  General  Linovltoh  and  his  staff 
fell  In  behind.  The  Russian  troops  followed. 
All  the  general  officers  In  the  column  rode  their 
horses  through  the  several  outer  gates  to  the 
Inside  of  the  Forbidden  City  and  there  turned 
them  over  to  the  care  of  the  orderlies,  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  foot. 

The  Russian  soldlere  who  participated  In  th# 
procession  had  evidently  Just  had  a  busy  wash 
day,  for  their  uniforms  were  whiter  than  any 
before  seen  on  these  soldiers  In  the  field.  Th# 
baggy  white  trousers  were  tucked  away  in  he#Vf 
knee  boots,  and  the  shlrt-llke  blouses  were 
gathered  In  at  the  waist  by  straps,  making 
many  of  them  set  with  all  the  fulness  and  frlll3 
of  a  woman's  basque.  The  Bea  of  white  wide- 
topped  caps  bobbed  In  a  pleasing  unity  as  the 
Russians  crossed  the  massive  marble  brldg^ 
and  disappeared  through  the  gate. 

The  Japaneee  Generals  Yamaguohl,  Fuhto- 
hlma  and  Manabe,  In  their  tight  white  riding 
breeches,  shiny  top  boots  and  black  coats,  nowN 
took  the  roadway  with  the  gentlemanly  looking  | 

■  cf  thAa-y.i-jTs.  -JRyfi  rna  1 


Austin,  Tex.,  Oot.  14.— A  despatch  from 
Oaxaca,  Mexico,  6ays:  "There  has  been  some 
vigorous  fighting  between  the  Government 
troops  and  the  Maya  Indians  in  Y ucatan  during 
the  past  two  weeks.  The  advance  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  forces  upon  Chan  Santa  Cruz,  the 
Maya  stronghold,  has  been  strongly  resisted 
by  the  Indians,  who  ambushed  the  advance 
guard  of  the  Invading  column  several  times, 
entailing  a  loss  of  a  number  of  Government 
soldiers.  Tho  country  Is  so  heavily  timbered 
that  the  troops  have  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  forest  of  undergrowth.  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress  it  will  be  several  weeks  before 
the  Government  forces  reaoh  the  real  defence 
of  the  Maya  stronghold." 


-POLICEMAN’S  WEDDING  GIFT. 

Deed  to  a  #35.000  Hons©  From  th©  Brido’s 
Father  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Charles  A.  Heckler,  a  policeman  attached 
to  the  West  Forty-seventh  street  station  and 
a  son  of  Gus  Heckler,  was  married  last  night 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Egan  In  the  Church  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  Antoinette  Luger,  the  daghter 
of  Jacob  J.  Luger,  a  saloon  keeper  of  Ninth 
avenue.  After  the  ceremony  There  was  a 
supper  served  in  the  bowling  alleys  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  Luger’s  saloon.  Before  Heckler  and 
his  wife  started  on  their  bridal  tour,  Luger 
gave  them  the  deeds  for  a  *35,000  house  as  a 
wedding  present. 


Chief  Officer  Washed  Overboard  and  Lost. 

8 an  Francisco.  Oot  14.— The  British  ship 
Albyn  arrived  to-day  from  Antwerp  and  re¬ 
ported  that  Chief  Officer  George  W.  Moore  was 
washed  overboard  and  drowned  In  a  storm 
while  the  vessel  was  off  Cape  Horn.  The  seas 
were  going  clear  over  the  ship  and  it  was  Im¬ 
possible  to  lower  boats 


volley  of  words  w©  oould  not  understand  which  1 
came  from  an  Important-looking  little  officer  orn 
foot  and  the  three  hundred  little  warriors  of'1 
Japan,  all  looking  as  If  ohipped  off  the  same- 
block.  swung  into  the  oolumn  headed  by  a  cut#t 
little  bugle  corps.  The  foroe  was  representative 
of  the  mighty  little  dwarfs  who  have  won  from 
the  armies  suoh  praise  In  the  campaign. 

The  British,  with  representatives  from  their 
native  India  regiments,  and  the  Welsh  fuslleers 
led  off  with  a  corps  of  Rajput  bagpipers  and 
drummers  at  their  head  fiercely  piping  "Tha1 
Campbells  Are  Coming." 

Next  In  line  oame  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  with  a  handsome  silk  flag  waving  above 
them.  The  men  were  up  for  comparison,  as  to 
looks,  with  the  soldiers  of  other  great  nations, 
and  it  must  be  said  that  their  complete-looking 
equipment  and  the  sensible  campaign  hats 
and  leggins  gave  them  a  satisfactory  appear- 
anoe.  But  It  was  plainly  evident  that  the 
Americans  came  to  Pekin  on  business  and  not 
for  parading,  because  they  had  no  music — 
not  even  a  bugle  corps.  The  Ninth  Infantry 
Band  had  been  left  In  Tientsin.  The  Four¬ 
teenth  Infantry  Band  had  been  sent  back  to 
Tientsin  from  Yangt6un  with  the  wounded 
men. 

The  French  marines  from  8algon  followed 
the  United  States  forces.  They  marched  with 
a  high  step  and  proud  air,  but  could  not  equal 
in  appearanoe  the  battalion  of  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm’s  big  sons  following  behind,  stamping 
the  broad  paving  stones  wth  their  heavy  boots 
as  they  pounded  out  the  stately  "goose  step" 
to  the  strains  of  muslo  6ent  up  by  the  band 
which  marched  In  a  compact  Bquad  at  their 
head.  The  German  marines  who  did  such 
yeoman  service  In  the  recent  siege  also  had  a 
place  In  the  oolumn. 

Italy  was  represented  by  a  bunch  of  half  a 
hundred  bluejackets,  nearly  all  of  whom  saw 


RESOLUTIONS 

ADOPTED  AT  AN  INTERNATIONAL  MEETING 

—  OP  — 

Over  400  fllMssionaries,  representing  some  20  Societies. 

Held  in  Shanghai ,  September  7th,  1900. 

- =32.3333030*= - 

WHEREAS,  The  outrages  on,  plunder,  ill-treatment  and  murder  of 
many  foreigners,  including  a  great  number  of  missionaries  living  peaceful  lives — 
the  heart-rending  massacre  of  a  multitude  of  native  Christians — the  murderous 
attacks  on  the  Legations  at  Peking  from  the  13th  of  June  to  the  time  of  their 
relief  on  the  15th  of  August — the  wholesale  destruction  of  foreign  property  in 
the  various  parts  of  China — and  the  long  planned  extermination  of  foreigners 
throughout  the  empire  have  all  been  instigated,  ordered,  and  encouraged  by  the 
Empress- Dowager,  both  in  public  and  secret  Imperial  edicts ;  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  (including  the  “Boxer”  uprising)  being  under  the  direction  ol  Prince 
Tuan  and  Kang  Yi  by  Imperial  appointment ;  and — 

Whereas,  On  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  forces  and  the  victory  of  the 
allies  a  settlement  of  affairs  in  China  must  be  arrived  at  before  peace  is  pro¬ 
claimed  ;  and — 

Whereas,  No  settlement  can  be  satisfactory  or  permanent  which  does 
not  aim  to  secure  the  real  good  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  rightful  interests 
of  all  foreigners  resident  in  China,  whether  officials,  merchants,  or  missionaries  ; 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  Protestant  missionaries,  representing  nearly  all 
Societies  engaged  in  work  in  this  country,  do  now,  in  public  meeting  assembled 
at  Shanghai,  appeal  most  earnestly  to  our  fellow-countrymen  at  home  and  to 
our  home  governments  to  secure  a  thorough  and  lasting  settlement  of  the 
present  difficulties  in  China,  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  people  of  China  and  of 
civilization.  Knowing  intimately  the  people  among  whom  we  work,  we  can 
assert  confidently  that  the  present  troubles  did  not  originate  in  any  hostile 
feelings  toward  foreigners  upon  the  part  of  the  common  people,  and  that  they 
would  never  have  occurred  but  for  the  direct  instigation  and  patronage  ol  the 
Manchu  government. 

All  over  the  empire  there  are  enlightened  men  in  favor  of  reform  and  prog¬ 
ress  who  are  friendly  to  foreigners,  but  who  dare  not  assert  themselves  without 
a  guarantee  of  safety.  The  general  well  being  of  the  people,  their  progress  in  the 
best  and  highest  sense,  and  the  development  of  trade  with  them  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  education,  the  prosecution  of 


China  Inland  Mission. 


Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  General  Director,  London,  Eng.  H.  W.  Frost,  Home  Director,  Toronto,  Can. 


Council  for  north  America. 


*H.  W.  Frost,  Chairman.  *J.  S.  Helmer,  Secretary -Treasurer. 


'].  O.  Anderson,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hon.S.  H.  Blake,  Toronto,  Ont. 

'J.  R.  Cavers,  Galt,  Ont. 

Rev.T.  C.  DesBarres,  M.A.,  Toronto, Ont, 
Rev.  W.J.  Erdman.D.D., Germantown, Pa 
’J.  J.  Gartshore.  Toronto,  Ont. 


Rev.  Elmore  Harris,  D.D.,  Toronto, Ont. 
'Robert  Kilgoor,  Toronto,  Ont, 

Rev.  D.  McTavish,  B.D,,  D.Sc.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

"J.  D  Nasmith,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry  O'Brien,  Q.C.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

L.  M  Sweetnam,  M.D.  (Hon.  Medical  Ex¬ 
aminer). 


Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons,  D.D.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
‘Elias  Rogers,  Toronto,  Ont. 

'Alex.  Sampson,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rev.  Thos.  Wardrope,  D.D.,  Guelph, Ont. 
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The  members  of  the  Council  marked  thus 


meet  semi-monthly  ;  the  whole  Council  meets  three  times  a  year. 


Mission  Home  and  Offices:  507  Church  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Correspondence  intended  for  the  Home  Director  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Frost,  and  if  private,  should 
jbe  marked,  “  Personal.”  General  Mission  correspondence  and  all  Mission  donations  should  be  addressed  and  remitted 
,0  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  S.  Helmer. 

In  the  case  of  a  donation,  or  part  of  it,  being  intended  as  a  contribution  towards  any  special  object,  either  in  China  or  at 
Home,  it  is  requested  that  this  may  be  stated  very  clearly ;  any  sums  of  money  sent  for  the  private  use  of  a  Missionary,  and 
not  intended  as  a  donation  to  the  Mission  for  the  individual’s  support,  should  be  clearly  indicated  as  for  “  Transmission  only.” 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  China  Inland  Mission  the  sum  of . ••••• . . dollars;  and  I  direct 

that  the  Release  of  the  Director  or  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Mission  in  North  America  shall  be  a  sufficient 
discharge  to  my  executors  in  the  premises. 


monies  acknowledged  by  mission  Receipts  in  September,  1000. 


Date.  Rec.  No.  t 

3-833 .  » 

884 . 


4— 886... 

887..  . 

888.. . 

889..  . 

890. .  . 

891.. . 

892 . .  . 

5- 893... 

894. .  . 
.  6— 895.. . 

7—  896..  . 
897 • 

8— 898... 


3— 268.. 
269  . 
270 ,  , 

271.. 

4— 272.. 
273  •• 
274.  . 

275.. 

5— 276.. 


1  00 
5  00 

2  00 

1  50 

3  5° 
5  00 

10  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

5  03 

2  73 

50 

1  75 
165  00 

2  00 


FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

,  Date  Reo.  No.  Amount.  Date.  Rec.  No. 

93 1 . 


Amount. 

5  OO  [14— 915 . ft  700 

I  78  '15—916 .  10  OO 

3  00  i  917 .  5  00 

0  20  I  918 .  30  00 

5  00 '17-919 .  25 

3  00  920 .  15  00 

5  00  ]  921 . 10  00 

5° 
75 

7  00 


Date.  Rec.  No. 

899  . 

900  . 

10 — 901 . 

902  . 

903  . 

9^4 .  3  00  I 

905  .  5  00 

1 1  — 906 .  5  00 

907 .  5  00 

12 —  908 .  4°  | 

909  .  2  50  18—925  10  00 

910  .  25  00  19—926 .  75  00 

13—  91 1 .  2  00  20—927  15  00 

9i2(Bldg  Fund)  25  00  928 .  25 

913  .  25  I  929 .  900 

914  .  45  00  21—930 .  25 


922. , 
923- 

924. , 


932- 

933- 

934- 
933  - 

22 — 936. 

937- 

25—938- 

939- 

940. 


Amount, 
ft  2  OO 
5  OO 

2  OO 

3  °o 

■  5  00 

I  00 

1  00 


4  20 

•  5  °o 

5  00 

941  .  30  00 

942  .  2  00 

943  .  5  00 

944  .  2  OO 

945  .  70 

946  .  10  00 


FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 


Dale.  Rec.  No.  Amount. 

947 .  ft  IO  OO 

26— 948  A  nonymous  2  00 

27— 949 .  4  86 

950  . .  .  10  00 

951  . •••■•  31  50 

952  .  5  00 

953  .  6  00 

954  .  25  00 

955  .  15  00 

956(Bldg  Fund)  14  85 

957  Anonymous  10 

958  A  Thank  Off.  1  00 

959  .  5  °° 

-960  Anonymou  s  50 


29- 


50001  277. 

3  84  278 

1  28 '10  —279. 

25  280. . 

965  2S1. 

88  |  282. . 

1  00  '12—283 . . 
150  00  I  284. . 
10  00  14 — 285. , 


10  00  1 1 7 — 286 .  ft 

35  00  |  287 . 

40  00  288 . 

f  25  00  j  289 . 

1  00  18—290 . 

1  00  !  291 . 

2  50  j 19 — 292 . 

1  00  1  293 .  ft 

250  00  20—294 . 


295. 

296. 
-297. 
-29S. 

299. . 

300. . 

301 

19  20  I26 — 302. . 
40  00  303 . . 


1  40 
5  00  j 

5  00  21— 

2  00  24— 
5  00  1 

2  00 ! 

3  °o 


2  00 

304 

5  25 

27—305 

3  00 

29—306 

25  00 

307 

10  00 

308 

5  00 

309 

7  00 

310 

1  25 

8  75 

For  General  Purposes . ft  771  82 

For  Special  Purposes .  94S  67 


ft  771 

82 

00 

..  50 

00 

..  48 

22 

25 

00 

•  35 

00 

•  25 

00 

•  3 

20 

^948 

67 

ft  1 720  49 

Brought  forward . 25304  07 

Total . 827024  56 
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Diplomats  and  missions. 


HON.  J.  W.  FORSTER, 

Formerly  Secretary  of  State  in  U.  S.,  afterwards  Counsellor  of 
Chinese  Government. 

S Wk  HERE  is  ,  in  my  opinion,  no  reason  why  mis¬ 
sel  sion  work  in  China  should  be  given  up  or 
gO  relaxed  on  account  of  the  recent  troubles  in 
that  empire.  It  would  take  more  space 
than  I  can  devote  to  this  article  to  show 
that  the  presence  of  missionaries  in  China  had 
little  to  do  with  these  troubles.  My  observation 
is,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  China  do  not  object  to 
their  presence  and  work.  In  almost  all  instances  the 
oppositions  and  riots  against  them  have  been  stirred  up 
by  the  literati ,  the  office  holders  and  the  office  seekers. 
The  Chinese  as  a  class  are  not  fanatics  in  religion,  and 
if  other  causes  had  not  operated  to  awaken  a  national 
hostility  to  foreigners,  the  missionaries  would  have  been 
left  free  to  combat  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  and  carry 
on  their  work  of  establishing  schools  and  hospitals. 

China  stands  in  great  need  of  Christianity.  The 
teachings  of  Confucius,  among  the  wisest  of  non-Chris¬ 
tian  philosophers,  has  had  unlimited  sway  for  twenty- 
five  centuries  ;  and  this  highest  type  of  pagan  ethics 
has  produced  a  people  the  most  superstitious  and  a 
government  the  most  corrupt  and  inefficient.  Confu¬ 
cianism  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  The  hope  of 
this  people  and  its  government  is  in  Christianity. 

The  events  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  release  the  churches  of  America 
from  obeying  the  great  command  of  the  Master  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  A  church  which 
is  not  a  missionary  church  neglects  its  first  and  highest 
duty.  When  order  shall  again  be  restored  in  China, 
the  call  to  the  Christians  of  America  to  send  the  gospel 
into  the  great  empire  will  be  louder  than  ever. 

FROM  PRESIDENT  JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  LL.D., 

Minister  of  the  United  States  to  China ,  1880-1881. 
Some  very  exaggerated  statements  concerning  the 
part  which  the  presence  of  Christian  missionaries  has 
played  in  causing  the  recent  disturbances  in  China  have 
been  made  by  writers  who  could  Dot  have  been  fam¬ 
iliar  with  the  facts  or  who  are  prejudiced  against  the 
missionaries. 


The  immediate  provocations  of  the  hostilities  of  the 
Chinese  officials  seem  to  have  been  the  reform  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Emperor  in  1898,  and  the  aggressive  policy 
of  certain  European  powers.  The  spirit  which  has 
animated  the  Chinese  has  been  predominantly  anti- 
foreign  rather  than  anti-Christian.  A  Boxer  proclama¬ 
tion  before  me  assails  the  foreign  merchants,  engineers, 
builders  of  telegraphs  and  railways  as  fiercely  as  it  at¬ 
tacks  missionaries.  As  there  are  more  missionaries  in 
the  interior  than  foreigners  of  any  other  class,  more 
demonstrations  have  been  made  against  them  than 
against  other  foreigners.  But  engineers  and  consular 
officers,  and  finally  the  legations  have  been  attacked. 

By  their  hospitals  and  schools  the  missionaries  have 
made  many  friends  among  Chinese  who  have  not 
adopted  Christianity.  It  is  the  established  policy  of  the 
missionaries  to  pursue  a  conciliatory  course,  to  imbue 
their  disciples  with  loyalty  to  the  government,  with  a 
love  of  peace  and  order.  It  is  also  the  policy  of  most 
of  them  to  settle,  so  far  as  possible,  all  difficulties  with 
the  people  or  the  magistrates  without  invoking  consular 
or  diplomatic  aid.  Sometimes  very  delicate  questions 
arise,  particularly  about  helping  the  native  converts 
who  may  be  falsely  accused  and  subjected  to  persecu¬ 
tions.  Undoubtedly  in  these  and  other  matters,  mis¬ 
sionaries,  being  fallible,  occasionally  make  mistakes. 
But  my  opinion  is  that  missionary  activities  alone 
would  not  have  involved  foreign  powers  in  any  seiious 
trouble  with  China.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
difficulties  arising  from  this  cause  have  recently  been 
any  graver  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  But 
when  it  appeared  to  the  Chinese  that  the  European 
powers  wished  to  seize  their  territory,  they  were  led  to 
make  an  indiscriminate  warfare  on  all  foreigners  and  on 
all  Chinese  who  attached  themselves  to  them. 

FROM  HON.  CHARLES  DENBY. 

United  States  Minister  to  China  from  1885  to  1898. 

I  made  a  study  of  missionary  work  in  China.  I  went 
first  to  Hong  Kong,  then  successively  to  Canton, 
Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo.  Shanghai,  and  up 
the  Yangtze  to  Chinkiang,  Nanking,  Kiukiang,  Wuhu, 
Wuchang  and  Han-kow.  Afterwards  I  visited  Chefoo 
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and  the  northern  open  port,  Newchwang  in  Manchuria, 
Taku,  and  Tientsin  and  the  island  of  Formosa.  I  lived 
at  Peking,  and  knew  that  city.  At  each  one  of  these 
places  I  visited  and  inspected  every  missionary  station. 
At  the  schools  the  scholars  were  arrayed  before  me  and 
examined.  I  went  through  the  missionary  hospitals.  I 
attended  synods  and  church  services.  I  saw  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  their  homes.  I  saw 
them  all,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  I  have  the  same 
opinion  of  them  all.  They  are  all  doing  good  work : 
they  merit  all  the  support  that  philanthropy  can  give 
them.  I  do  not  stint  my  commendation,  or  halt  or 
stammer  about  work  that  ought  to  be  done  at  home 
instead  of  abroad.  I  make  no  comparisons.  I  unquali¬ 
fiedly  and  in  the  strongest  language  that  tongue  can 
utter  give  to  these  men  and  women  who  are  living  and 
dying  in  China  and  in  the  lar  East  my  full  and  unadul¬ 
terated  commendation.  .  .  .  My  doctrine  is  to  tell, 

if  I  can,  the  simple  truth  about  them,  and  when  that  is 
known,  the  caviling,  the  depreciation,  the  sneering 


which  too  often  accompany  comments  on  missionary 
work  will  disappear;  and  they  will  stand  before  the 
world,  as  they  ought  to  stand,  as  benefactors  of  the 
people  among  whom  their  lives  are  spent,  and  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

FROM  HON.  GEORGE  F.  SEWARD, 

Former  Consul  General  and  subsequently ,  from  1876  to 
1880,  Minister  to  China. 

During  my  twenty  years’  stay  in  China  I  always 
congratulated  myself  on  the  fact  that  the  missionaries 
were  there.  There  were  good  men  and  able  men  among 
the  merchants  and  officials,  but  it  was  the  missionary 
who  exhibited  the  foreigner  in  benevolent  work,  as 
having  other  aims  than  those  which  may  justly  be 
called  selfish.  The  good  done  by  missionaries  in  the 
way  of  education,  of  medical  relief,  and  of  other 
charities  cannot  be  overestimated.  If  in  China  there 
were  none  other  than  missionary  influences,  the  up¬ 
building  of  that  great  people  would  go  forward  securely 
— “  Missionary  Herald.” 


Should  missionaries  90  to  China  ? 


BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  SOUTHEY. 


HINK  ye  that  1  am  come  to  give  peace  in  the 
^  earth  ?  I  tell  you,  Nay  ;  but  rather  division  ; 
||J\  for  there  shall  be  from  henceforth  five  in  one 
house  divided,  three  against  two,  and  two 
against  three.” — Luke  xii.  51*  52  R-  V . 

The  Lord  Jesus  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  first 
effect  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  would  not  be 
social  and  family  peace  but  strife.  In  some  cases 


whole  families  might  become  Christians,  and  in  those  happy 
cases  the  family  strife  which  He  spoke  of,  would  not  be  ;  but 
even  those  families  would  in  all  probability  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  at  variance  with  their  heathen  neighbors,  and  with  the 
civil  power  ;  and  so  it  would  happen  that  while  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  would  be  followed  by  peace  in  individual  hearts, 
it  would  be  followed  by  strife  in  the  family  and  in  the  State. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  has  Christianity  been  planted  in  any  country 
without  more  or  less  opposition  on  the  part  of  people  and 
rulers  alike,  so  that  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  part  of  the  rulers  of  China  is  no  strange  thing. 


THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 

The  early  records  of  the  Christian  missions  show  they  were 
accompanied  by  social,  commercial  and  political  strife.  ‘  These 
men  do  exceedingly  trouble  our  city.”  Wherever  the  Gospel 
has  been  preached  this  cry  has  been  raised,  and  it  is  a  cry 
that  we  are  hearing  from  some  statesmen  to-day.  And  as  this 
cry  from  statesmen  is  nothing  new,  neither  is  the  suffering  and 
even  the  death  of  those  who  preach  and  of  those  who  receive 
the  Gospel.  The  flight  of  the  Child  Jesus  into  Egypt  was 
followed  by  the  massacre  of  the  babes  of  Bethlehem  ;  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  His  own  people  not  only  cost  Him 
His  own  life,  but  caused  a  sword  to  pierce  His  mother’s  heart 
also  ;  and  from  the  death  of  Stephen  until  to-day  the  path  of 
Christianity  has  been  stained  with  blood.  The  bloody  perse¬ 
cutions  of  pagan  and,  subsequently,  of  Papal  Rome,  the  suf¬ 


ferings  of  Puritans  and  Covenanters,  and,  in  later  years,  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  Japan,  Madagascar,  Uganda, 
and  China  show  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  believed  in 
the  heart,  and  confessed  in  the  life,  has  meant  in  the  past 
and  may  mean  to-day,  awful  suffering. 

IS  IT  RIGHT  ? 

This  being  so,  is  it  wrong  for  the  Church  to  send  its  sons 
and  daughters  to  evangelize  the  Chinese  ?  If  it  is,  then  it  was 
wrong  for  those  who  in  the  dark  ages  found  the  clear  light  of 
Gospel  truth  to  share  their  light  with  others  ;  it  was  wrong  for 
the  first  missionaries  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  Britain  we 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  our  Druidism  and  savagery  ;  it  was 
wrong  for  Paul  to  go  to  Corinth,  to  Ephesus,  to  Rome  ;  and, 
with  all  reverence  be  it  said,  it  was  wrong  for  the  Lord  to  give 
His  last  command,  “  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.’ 
Missionaries  are  not  infallible.  Their  methods  may  some¬ 
times  have  lacked  in  wisdom,  and  they  themselves  may  have 
lacked  in  tact,  but  for  the  action  of  the  Church  in  sending  out 
missionaries  the  Lord  Himself  must  be  responsible  ;  the  blame 
of  it,  if  blame  there  be,  must  rest  with  Him  Who  commanded 
rather  than  with  them  who  obeyed. 

WHY  EVANGELIZE? 

The  leason  then,  that  the  Lord  gave  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  world  was  not  that  there  might  be  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  morals  of  the  man  or  of  the  nation,  but  that,  men  be¬ 
lieving  in  Him,  might  have  everlasting  life.  The  Gospel, 
which  brings  with  it  the  gift  ol  everlasting  life,  must  often 
carry  with  it  the  sufferings,  and  even  the  death,  of  those  who 
preach  it  and  of  those  who  receive  it,  and  any  objections  to 
missionary  work,  on  the  ground  of  the  sacrifices  involved, 
must  have  as  their  basis  the  theory  that  the  life  that  now  is, 
is  more  important  than  the  life  that  is  to  come.  But  this  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  again 
and  again  He  impressed  upon  the  disciples  that  they  who 
loved  their  lives  should  lose  them,  while  they  who  lost  their 
lives  for  His  sake  and  the  Gospel's  should  find  them. 
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Our  martyrs. 


The  six  ladies  here  mentioned  went  out  from  America  in  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

Home.  Went  to  China. 

Miss  H.  J.  Rice . Haydensville,  Mass . i892' 

Miss  J.  E.  Desmond.... . Massachusetts . 1898. 

Miss  M.  E.  Manchester . Edmonton,  N.Y . 1894. 

Mrs.  Ward,  nee  Fuller . Minneapolis . ; . l894- 

Miss  M.  E.  Huston . Mobile . lS96' 

Mrs.  John  Young,  nee  Troyer . Abilene,  Kansas . 1894. 


Miss  Huston  died.  She  had  been  severely  beaten,  and  had 
some  terrible  wounds,  but  she  suffered  very  little  then.  She 
became  very  feverish,  and  asked  me  to  call  some  others  and 
have  prayer  with  her,  which  we  did,  but  none  of  us  thought 
she  was  so  near  her  end.  She  became  less  feverish,  and 
fell  asleep,  but  wakened  suddenly,  and  Mr.  Glover  hearing 
her  call,  went  to  her  and  called  me,  saying,  ‘Come,  Miss 
Gates,  I  think  Miss  Huston  is  passing  away.’  I  went  in  and 
we  had  a  little  more  prayer  together,  and  soon  she  passed 
into  her  Master’s  Presence.  The  officials  sent  her  body  over 
to  Hankow,  and  there  it  lies,  ‘Till  He  comes.’  ’’ 

Both  Miss  Rice  and  Miss  Huston  were  in  the  same  station 
as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Cooper  and  together  with  them  fled  from 
Shansi.  Only  Mr.  Cooper  and  his  little  girl  Edie  survive  out 
of  their  party.  Mrs.  Cooper  suffered  greatly  from  the  effects  of 
the  sun,  and  died  shortly  before  reaching  Hankow.  Her  body 
too  was  sent  on  by  the  officials,  and  both  she  and  Miss  Huston 
were  buried  the  same  day.  The  day  following  little  Brainerd 
Cooper  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  mother.  Mr.  E.  J.  Cooper, 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Rev.  William  Cooper, 
who  was  murdered  at  Pao  Ting-Fu  -was  very  ill  from  last 
accouuts,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it.  Our  hearts  bleed  for 
our  brother  and  all  the  bereaved. 


MISS  H.  J.  RICE. 

ISS  Hattie  J.  Rice  went  out  to  China  in  1892, 
and  had  thus  been  eight  years  in  China. 
She  was  stationed  in  the  Province  of  Shan-si, 
and  with  Miss  Huston  and  a  party  of  mission¬ 
aries  left  their  station  about  end  of  June,  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.  Their  journey  coastward  was 
full  of  suffering,  and  from  Mr.  Saunders’  account  on 
next  page,  it  is  a  marvel  that  any  of  the  party  ever 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Saunders'  narrative,  both  Miss 
Rice  and  Miss  Huston  got  separated  from  the  party,  and 
it  was  then  they  received  injuries  that  resulted  in  their 
death. 

Miss  M.  E.  Huston  came  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  and 
went  to  China  in  1896.  Previous  to  that  she  had  worked 
amongst  the  poor,  and  was  also  in  Sabbath  School  work. 
She,  too,  like  Miss  Rice,  was  brought  to  the  Lord  when  but 
young,  and  early  in  life  devoted  herself  to  His  service. 

Miss  Gates,  who  was  with  Miss  Huston  when  she  died, 
says:  “  We  remained  there  a  good  many  days,  and  then 
continued  on  our  journey,  but  we  had  not  gone  far  when 
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"Of  mbom  the  World  was  Hof  Worthy.” 

BY  REV.  ALEX.  SAUNDERS. 


R.  SAUNDERS,  after  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  which  existed  in 
'  the  city,  says: — ‘‘Our 
Jl-^l  street  chapel  inside  the 
oity  was  first  attacked.  The 
doors,  windows,  furniture  and 
books  were  all  piled  on  the 
street  and  burned.  They  then  came 
to  our  Mission  compound  in  the  west 
suburb,  and.  after  breaking  down  a 
portion  of  the  wall,  they  looted  the 
place.  We  took  ,our  four  children 
from  their  comfortable  beds,  and  with¬ 
out  even  dressing  them  we  carried 
them  to  the  Yamen.  On  arrival  there 
we  were  told  that  the  official  could 
give  us  no  protection,  and  it  would  be 
best  for  us  to  leave  P'ing-iao  at  once 
for  quieter  parts.  After  some  further 
talk  it  was  thought  best  that  we  should 
go  under  official  escort  to  T’ai-yuen 
Fu,  and  a  start  was  made  at  daylight. 
In  the  villages  we  passed  through  cn- 
route,  the  youthful  recruits  of  the 
‘Boxer’  society  were  practising  their 
mysterious  art  quite  openly  on  the 
streets,  but  we  passed  on  without  any 
molestation.  On  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  28th  of  June,  we  got  within  seven 
miles  of  T  ai-yuen  Fu,  where  we  met 
a  convert  who  told  us  that  we  had 
better  not  go  there,  as  the  large  com¬ 
pound  of  the  Sheo-yang  Mission  had 
been  burned  the  night  before,  and 
Miss  Coombs  burned  to  death.  He 
also  told  us  that  all  the  foreigners 
Cover  thirty,  including  children)  had 
taken  refuge  in  one  of  the  houses  of 
the  English  Baptist  Mission  occupied 
by  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Earthing,  which  at 
that  time  was  surrounded  by  several 
thousands  of  people,  who  were  to  set 
fire  to  it  that  night,  leaving  the  in¬ 
mates  no  chance  for  escape.  The  city 
gates  were  closely  guarded  by  soldiers, 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  either  for¬ 
eigners  or  native  Christians.  In  the 
face  of  such  facts,  it  would  have  been 
madness  for  us  to  go  on  to  T’ai-yuen 
Fu,  so  we  turned  southward  again  and 
set  our  faces  toward  Lu-ch’eng 
Hsien.” 

ANOTHER  RIOT. 

The  mission  station  at  Lu-an  Fu, 
thirteen  miles  distant,  had  been  rioted 
the  same  morning,  and  the  Mission¬ 
aries  there  had  already  started  for 
Han-kow.  We  asked  the  Magistrate 


at  Lu-ch’eng  Hsien  to  give  us  an 
official  document  entitling  us  to  an 
escort  from  city  to  city,  right  through 
to  Han-kow,  but  the  same  reply  was 
given  us  as  at  P’ing-yao  (that  he  had 
received  orders  to  withdraw  all  pro¬ 
tection  from  foreigners),  and  we  had 
to  start  on  our  long  journey  of  nearly 
700  miles,  through  what  in  the  past 
few  weeks  had  become  an  enemy’s 
country,  without  any  escort  whatever. 
Our  party  was  composed  of,  in  all 
fourteen  persons,  including  six  chil¬ 
dren.  the  youngest  of  the  children  was 
eighteen  months,  and  the  eldest  seven 
and  one-half  years.  We  had  to  leave 
secretly  at  midnight,  and  we  walked 
all  night,  carrying  on  our  backs  the 
younger  of  the  children,  and  our  bag¬ 
gage  was  all  carried  on  two  donkeys, 
one  of  which  we  never  saw  again  after 
leaving  Lu-ch’eng  Hsien.  Soon  after 
■daylight  on  Sunday  morning  we 
reached  a  village,  where  we  hired  don¬ 
keys  on  which  the  ladies  and  children 
were  to  ride  four  miles.  When  we  had 

ROBBED  OF  ALL. 

gone  about  half  that  distance  we  were 
met  by  a  band  of  nearly  two  hundred 
men,  who  had  come  out  from  the 
village  just  ahead  of  us,  and  who 
robbed  us  of  all  we  had,  donkey,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  goods,  and  taking  even  the 
clothes  we  were  wearing.  Most  of  us 
were  left  with  only  a  pair  of  Chinese 
trousers  on,  the  upper  half  of  our 
bodies  being  entirely  unprotected  from 
the  awful  burning  of  the  July  sun. 
We  trudged  on  as  best  we  could, 
carrying  the  smaller  children,  the 
others  walking,  and  all  of  us  exposed 
to  the  blaze  of  a  semi-tropical  sun, 
all  that  and  the  two  following  days, 
through  village  after  village,  where  we 
were  subjected  to  the  cruellest  treat¬ 
ment,  till  we  reached  the  nearest  city, 
Chang  Hsien — forty  miles  from  Lu- 
ch’eng  Hsien,  where  we  hoped  to  get 
official  help  and  protection.  Al¬ 
though  we  were  now  almost  naked, 
without  either  shoes  or  stockings 
even,  the  people  would  not  believe 
•hat  we  had  no  silver  secreted  about 
us,  and  we  were  beaten  most  unmer¬ 
cifully  in  the  hope  that  such  treat¬ 
ment  would  bring  some  confession  as 
to  where  the  silver  was  secreted. 


STONED. 

The  people  of  one  village  would 
follow  us  to  the  boundary  of  the  next, 
stoning  us,  and  throwing  hard  lumps 
of  clay,  and  beating  us  on  the  back 
and  head  with  sticks  and  bricks;  and 
this  was  kept '  up  almost  incessantly 
from  village  to  village  for  the  whole 
of  those  three  days.  In  one  village 
Mr.  E.  J.  Cooper  was  dragged  to  the 
outside  of  the  village  by  a  rope,  and 
left  by  the  roadside  as  dead.  If  we  sat 
down  anywhere  to  rest  a  little  while 
we  were  stoned  and  beaten  all  the 
more,  and  the  only  rest  that  we  got 
was  under  cover  of  darkness,  when  we 
retired  to  some  lonely  spot  and  slept 
on  the  hard  ground  outside.  Even 
then  we  were  disturbed  once  at  mid¬ 
night  by  a  gang  of  men  who  came  out 
from  a  village  to  seek  us,  and  finding 
us  asleep  in  an  open  field  compelled 
u?  to  move  on.  The  first  two  days  we 
had  nothing  to  eat,  and  no  one  would 
even  give  us  water  to  drink,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  drink  of  any  water 
we  came  to,  and  sometimes  it  was 
only  a  dirty,  stagnant  pool.  Towards 
evening  of  the  second  day  we  were 
stoned  into  a  large  market  town,  and 
sitting  down  by  the  side  of  the  main' 
street  we  told  the  people  that  we 
could  not  go  further  till  we  had  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  They  did  their  best  to 
get  us  out  of  the  village,  but  we  re¬ 
fused  to  go,  and  at  last  they  gave  us 
some  bread  and  water,  and  then 
escorted  us  safely  out  of  the  town. 
When  we  had  gone  about  two  miles,, 
a  man,  altogether  unknown  to  us, 
came  up  with  us,  and,  after  some 
conversation,  he  took  about  three 
dozen  hard  boiled  eggs  out  of  a  bag 
he  carried  and  gave  them  to  us,  so- 
even  at  this  unfriendly  time  in  China, 
God  raised  up  friends  to  succor  us. 

FOOTSORE  AND  WEARY. 

We  reached  Kao-p’ing  Hsien;  north 
suburb,  about  noon,  and  being,  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  we  could  walk  no  more 
on  our  blistered  bare  feet  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  sand,  so  we  lay  down  under  a 
tree  until  it  became  cooler.  About 
4  p.m.  we  went  to  the  Yamen  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  howling  mob  that  com¬ 
pletely  filled  the  large  court-yard. 
After  explaining  the  object  of  our  visit 
we  had  a  quantity  of  bread  thrown 
down  to  us  as  we  sat  on  the  ground 
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in  the  court-yard,  and  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  was  brought,  with  which  to 
quench  our  thirst.  I  insisted  that  we 
should  be  properly  escorted  to  the 
next  city,  and  not  to  the  boundary  of 
the  district,  and  this  they  promised  to 
do,  but,  like  most  official  promises  in 
China,  it  was  made  with  no  intention 
of  carrying  it  out.  We  were  supplied 
with  carts,  and  hurried  on  the  same 
night  without  any  rest,  and  we  were, 
as  before,  left  by  our  escort  at  the 
boundary.  It  was  then  about  10  p.m. 
on  Thursday,  12th  of  July,  and  we 
walked  on  to  find  a  quiet  spot  to  rest 
for  the  night.  Early  next  morning, 
Mr.  Cooper  and  I  went  on  to  a 
village  a  mile  distant  to  hire  a  cart, 
on  which  Miss  Rice,  who  could 
walk  no  further,  and  the  children, 
could  ride.  We  had  in  our  possession 
700  cash,  equal  to  about  fifty  cents, 
and  leaving  200  of  these  cash  with 
Mr.  Jennings,  we  took  the  remain¬ 
ing  500  to  pay  for  the  cart.  Passing 

SEPARATED  AND  BEATEN, 
through  the  village  to  the  farther  end. 
where  the  inn  was,  we  were  overtaken 
by  some  men;  one  of  them  gave  me 
a  sharp  blow  with  a  stick  and  snatched 
the  money  from  us,  the  others  drove 
us  on  with  sticks  out  of  the  village, 
and  separated  us  quite  from  the  r>:st 
of  the  party.  After  we  had  left  the 
party  it  began  to  rain,  and  Mr.  Jen¬ 
nings  with  the  ladies  decided  to  move 
on  to  a  little  empty  hut  by  the  road¬ 
side,  fifty  yards  distant,  and  there  await 
our  return  with  the  cart.  The  Misses 
Huston  and  Rice  said  they  would  go 
more  slowly,  and  join  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  Just  as  the  ladies  had  settled 
into  this  hut,  a  number  of  men  came 
up,  and  beating  them  with  sticks  and 
whips  'drove  'them  oni  through  the 
village  in  the  direction  we  had  gone, 
and  they  came  up  with  us  a  few  miles 
further  on.  Misses  Huston  and  Rice 
were  now  left  behind,  and  it  being 
impossible  for  us  to  go  back  to  their 
help,  we  deemed  it  best  to  push  on  to 
Tseh-chow  Fu,  the  nearest  city,  twenty 
miles  off,  and  ask  the  officials  there  to 
send  a  cart  back  for  them.  We 
learned  afterwards,  when  Miss  Hus¬ 
ton  ir.ejoined  our  party  at  Ho-nan, 
that  Miss  Rice  was  beaten  to  death 
by  the  roadside  that  day.  Miss 
Huston  also  received  very  serious  in¬ 
juries  which  resulted  in  her  death, 
nearly  a  month  later  just  two  days 
before  we  reached  Han-kow. 


After  having  thus,  travelled  140 
miles  in  the  Province  of  Shansi, 
mostly  on  foot,  with  very  little  food 
and  no  proper  rest,  and  our  bodies 
exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun, 
we  reached  the  Province  of  Honan, 
but  from  this  point  onwards  we  suf¬ 
fered  no  more  at  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

CRIMINALS. 

We  went  direct  to  the  Yamen  to  plead 
our  cause.  The  Magistrate  himself  came 
out  to  see  us;  and  he  proved  to  be 
very  anti-foreign.  He  stamped  his 
feet  as  he  spoke  to  me  and  said,  “For¬ 
tunately  for  you  an  Edict  has  come 
to-day  ordering  that  all  foreigners  be 
sent  on  under  escort  to  Han-kow,  and 
I  can  send  you  on;  had  you  come 
yesterday,  I  would  have  had  you  all 
killed;  now  there  is  no  need  to  kill 
you.”  He  had  the  necessary  docu¬ 
ment  written  and  we  were  sent  on 
by  cart,  but  as  common  criminals, 
lodged  every  night,  men,  women  and 
children,  all  together,  in  the  common 
jails,  with  only  a  division  of  wood¬ 
en  bars  between  us  and  the  chained 
criminals  of  China. 

DEATHS. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Rice,  whose 
death  I  have  already  mentioned,  four 
others  of  our  party  died  on  the  way. 
Two  of  our  own  dear  children  died 
of  fatigue  and  want,  and  were  buried 
in  Plo-nan.  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Miss 
Huston  died  in  Hupeh,  after  terrible 
suffering,  and  their  bodies  were  sent 
on  to  Han-kow  by  the  officials.  Mr. 
Cooper’s  baby  died  soon  after  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Han-kow,  from  the  effects  of 
the  journey. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  all  that  any  of 
us  ever  reached  this  place,  but  we 
know  that  our  escape  has  been  due 
to  the  marvellous  power  of  God  on 
our  behalf  in  protecting  us  these  many 
days,  when  we  were  exposed  to  the 
sun,  without  any  covering  whatever, 
so  that  there  was  not  one  case  of  sun¬ 
stroke  among  us.  proving  the  prom¬ 
ise.  “The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by 
day.”  Our  way,  too,  was  opened  up 
sometimes  in  almost  a  miraculous 
manner;  for  all  of  which  we  give  God 
the  praise. 

We  feel  that  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Hupeh-Chang-Cluh- 
who  pers:stently  telegraphed  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Honan  to  give  us  protection, 
and  his  firm  attitude  doubtless  went  a 
long  way  toward  our  subsequent  good 
ti'eatment. 


“  martyrs  of  Jesus.” 

“  Slain  for  the  Word  of  GOD ,  and  for  the 
testimony  which  they  held. " — Rev.  vi.  9. 

At  Pao-ting  Fu,  on  30 th  June,  (?) 
William  Cooper. 

Benjamin  Bagnall. 

Emily  Bagnall. 

At  Hiao-i,  on  2nd  July. 

Emily  Whitchurch 
Edith  Searell. 

At  Tai-yuen  Fu  on  9 th  July. 

William  Millar  Wilson.- 
Christine  Wilson. 

At  Ho-tsin,  on  12 th  or  16th  July. 

George  McConnell. 

Isabella  McConnell. 

Annie  King. 

Elizabeth  Burton. 

John  Young. 

Alice  Young. 

At  Kiu-cliau ,  on  21st  July. 

David  Baird  Thompson. 
Agnes  Thompson. 

Edith  Sherwood. 

Etta  Manchester. 

Josephine  Desmond. 

( Ch' an g- shan,)  21  st  or  22nd  July. 

George  Frederick  Ward, 
Etta  Ward. 

Emma  Ann  Thirgood. 

Near  Fen-chau  Fu,  Shan -si ,  on  15 th  Aug. 
Anton  Peter  Lundgren. 
Elsa  Lundgren. 

Annie  Eldred. 

At  Lu-ch’eng,  on  their  way  down  to  the 
Coast. 

Margaret  Cooper. 

Hattie  Rice. 

(Miss)  M.  E.  Huston. 

At  Soh- P' big  Fu,  Shan-si,  2<)th  June. 

S.  A.  Persson. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Persson. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Larson. 

Miss  J.  Lundell. 

J.  Engvall. 

Mr.  E.  Petterson. 

“  G.  E.  Karlberg. 

“  Nathaniel  Carlson. 

“  Hedlund. 

“  JOHANSSON. 

At  Sih-Cheo,  Shan-si. 

William  G.  Peat. 

Mrs.  G.  Peat. 

Miss  Dobson. 

“  E.  G.  Hurn. 

At  Ta-ning.  Shan-si. 

Miss  F.  E.  Nathan. 

“  Mi  Nathan. 

“  E.  M.  Heaysman.- 
Io'h-lang,  Shan-si. 

Mr.  D.  Barratt. 

“  A.  WOODRUFFE- 
Total,  46. 
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“0  God  of  Comfort.” 


Oh  God  of  comfort  and  of  love, 

Speak  peace  to  those  who  mourn 
The  loss  of  all  Thy  martyred  saints 
In  Sinim’s  tumults  torn. 

The  Father's  and  the  Mother’s  tears 
Thy  pitying  eye  doth  see  ; 

Oh  God  of  comfort  and  of  love, 

Draw  saddened  hearts  to  Thee. 

The  widow’s  and  the  children’s  grief, 
Doth  reach  Thy  throne  above, 

Bid  them  look  up  through  blinding  tears, 
Into  Thy  face  of  love. 


Thou  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise, 

With  healing  in  Thy  wing, 

Pour  balm  into  these  troubled  hearts, 

Till  they  anew  can  sing. 

Still  Thou  each  heart  to  hear  the  song. 

Our  ransomed  martyrs  raise, 

As  now  they  sing  before  Thy  throne, 

Victorious  hymns  of  praise. 

Answer  the  prayers  that  daily  rise, 

Oh  God  of  love  and  peace. 

Send  forth  Thy  word,  Thy  blest  command  ; 

Bid  all  this  tumult  cease-  E.  M.  Ewing. 


teller  from  Rev.  3.  Stewart. 


HAVE  bad  news  from  Ku-cheo  to  tell — nine 
Missionaries  killed.  While  we  were  at  breakfast' 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  announced,  and 
lie  said  that  he  came  over  to  tell  us  the  news 
from  Ku-cheo,  which  he  had  received  through 
two  native  converts,  who  walked  all  the  way,  175 
jgg'  1/  miles,  and  arrived  yesterday.  He  spoke  English. 
■Jp  but  probably  some  of  the  minor  details  may  not  have 

been  understood  clearly  by  us,  but  this  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it.  It  seems  that  robbers,  or  pirates  had  been 
arrested  aud  carried  before  the  Prefect,  who  beheaded  three 
of  them.  This  did  not  satisfy  their  captors,  who  demanded 
that  all  should  be  killed,  but  the  official  said  he  must  first 


examine  into  their  cases.  This  did  not  plesse  them,  and  the 
official  fled  to  a  temple,  where  they  pursued  him  and  found 
on  him  a  paper,  stating  that  he  belonged  to  the  Peh  Lien 
Kiao,  (White  Lily  Society),  and  that  on  his  giving  a  signal 
with  fire,  they  must  all  come  together  ;  he  also  had  a  knife 
on  his  person.  They  then  took  him  to  the  T'ao-tai,  and  asked 
that  he  be  beheaded,  but  the  T’ao-tai  made  obeisance  to  them, 
and  begged  them  to  excuse  him,  so  they  decapitated  him  and 
his  chief  clerk  and  his  son,  and  three  others  in  his  yamen.  His 
wife  escaped  but  was  stopped  at  the  river,  though  not 
killed.  As  this  official  had  been  very  friendly  with  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  they  thought  there  must  be  some  political  con¬ 
nection  between  them,  so  they  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Thompsons,  where  they  beheaded  Mrs.  Thompson  and  child, 
run  a  bayonet  through  Mr.  Thompson  and  killed  two  others, 
(I  did  not  understand  distinctly  who),  making  five  persons  in 
Ku-cheo.  Then  four  ladies  had  come  from  Kiang-su  and 
were  stopped  at  the  barrier  and  killed,  making  nine  foreig¬ 
ners  in  all  that  were  killed.  Then  they  went  to  the  Roman 
■Catholic  place,  but  the  priest  was  in  the  country,  and  I  think 
no  person  was  inj ured  there,  but  the  house  was  torn  to  pieces, 
as  was  Mr.  Thompson’s  also.  The  priest  returned  from  the 
country  and  found  the  city  gates  closed,  and  he  was  drawn 
up  over  the  wall  by  Christians. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  news  has  reached  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  but  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  either  to 
go  or  send  this  note  to  them.  I  do  feel  so  deeply  for  them 
and  the  families  so  cruelly  bereaved  of  their  loved  ones.  I 
fear  that  Misses  Sherwood  and  Manchester  were  among  the 
slain. 


tetter  from  Iflr.  Ward's  evangelist. 


N  the  25th  of  the  sixth  moon  (July  21),  in  the 
evening,  I  left  Ch’ang-shan  with  Mr.  Ward  to 
escort  him  to  K’u-cheo.  We  had  no  idea  that 
within  15  or  16  li  of  the  Fu  city,  a  company  of  a 
few  tens  of  volunteers  would  suddenly  rush  upon 
us  !  They  seized  Mr.  Ward  at  once,  and  killed  him, 
also  an  inquirer  who  was  with  us,  name  Man-Li- 
y-uen  was  killed  on  the  the  spot  with  him.  I  was  beaten  and 
bruised  all  over  my  body,  and  about  to  be  despatched,  when 
some  one  or  more  shouted  out  to  stop  their  hands,  thus 
I  was  saved  from  death.  Miss  Thirgood,  Mrs.  Ward  and 
baby,  (scarcely  nine  months  old),  and  native  nurse  also,  left 
Ch’ang-shan  by  boat  in  the  afternoon  of  the  25th  of  the  sixth 
moon  (July  21),  for  K’u-cheo,  at  which  place  they  arrived  on 
July  22,  and  whilst  their  boat  was  anchored  outside  the  city 
gate,  some  Tuan -lien ,  (volunteers),  came  upon  them  and 
killed  them  all,  Mrs.  Ward  and  baby,  Miss  Thirgood  and 
native  nurse!  I  then  desired  to  enter  the  city  to  inform 
Mr.  Thompson  of  the  state  of  things,  alas!  I  had  no  idea  that 
all  the  six  gates  of  the  city  were  fast  closed  and  no  one 
allowed  to  go  in  or  out,  and  they  have  been  shut  up  till  this 
afternoon,  (August  6),  when  I  found,  (what  had  been  report¬ 
ed  to  me  in  the  interval ),  that  on  the  25th  of  the  sixth  moon 
(July  21 ),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  and  children,  Miss  Sher¬ 
wood,  Miss  Manchester  and  Miss  Desmond  had  all,  on  the 
same  day,  been  massacred.  The  house  and  chapel  and  other 
premises  had  all  been  looted  and  destroyed.  The  bricks, 

(  which  are  very  thick  and  large  in  K’u-cheo  when  building 
good  houses  like  the  new  house  Mr.  Thompson  had  just  fin¬ 
ished,  after  much  labor  and  trouble),  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  new  house  and  used  to  repair  the  city  wall.  The  people 
and  the  local  militia — both  inside  and  outside  the  city  every¬ 
where,  declare  they  will  kill  every  Christian  they  caL  seize. 
Therefore  ( Mr.  Thompson’s  evangelist ),  and  all  his  family 
have  not  been  heard  from,  since  (July  21  )  up  till  now,  (Aug. 
6th  ).  We  know  not  if  any  of  them  are  alive  or  dead,  some 
say  he  is  still  in  hiding  inside  the  city  somewhere,  and  for 
fear  of  the  unbelievers  every-wbere,  dare  not  show  himself.  I 
don’t  know  whether  this  is  or  not.  Let  me  beg  of 
all  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Jesus  to  pray  earnestly 
for  us  and  for  K’u-cheo,  Ch’ang-shan  and  Kuang-shan,  and 
nil  the  Christians  exposed  in  these  three  places  to  bitter  per¬ 
secution,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  save  us;  also  please  let 
these  things  be  known  to  Mr.  Meadows,  or  to  our  friends  in 
Shanghai,  so  that  they  may  earnestly  pray  the  Lord  Jesus  to 
open  a  road  for  us  whereby  we  may  escape.  Write  an  answer 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  me. 
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HE  three  dear  workers 
xrJ^MerA  whose  photos  we  give 
on  this  page  were  all 
killed  in  the  Province 
of Cheh-Kiang,  one  of 
yw)  the  coast  Provinces  of 

China,  which  has  long  been 
occupied  by  missionaries. 

For  some  time  previous  to 
the  massacre  of  our  beloved  work¬ 
ers,  there  had  been  local  troubles, 
and  according  to  native  accounts 
the  magistrate  and  several  of  his 
underlings  were  also  killed  by  these 
malcontents.  The  letters  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Stuart  and  the  native 
evangelist  on  the  opposite  page  are 
indeed  sad  reading  and  we  cannot 
do  more  than  give  in  addition  to  these 
a  few  biographical  details. 

Along  with  our  three  sisters  there 
also  perished  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B. 

Thompson,  Mr.  G.  F.  Ward,  Miss 
Thirgood  and  Miss  Sherwood,  in  all 
eight  adults,  besides  two  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Thompson. 

Mrs.  Ward,  who  went  out  from  here  as  Miss  Fuller,  was 
born  in  1868  and  had  her  home  in  Minneapolis.  At  nineteen 
she  was  brought  to  the  Lord  and  was  an  exceedingly  active 
laborer  in  Christian  work  in]Minneapolis  and  afterward  in 
Chicago.  She  was  beloved  everywhere  for  her  gentle  dis¬ 
position  and  loving  character.  She  went  to  China  in  1894. 
In  1897  she  was  married  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Ward,  and  they 
were  stationed  at  Ch’ang-shan,  in  the  Province  of  Cheh-kiang. 


field  Seminary  and 
then  went  for  seven 
months  to  the  Bible 
Institute,  Chicago. 
For  years  she  pati¬ 
ently  and  persever- 
ingly  faced  her  duty 
to  the  heathen,  and 
as  a  preparation 
labored  for  two  years 
iu  an  Indian  mission 
School  in  Dakota. 
Like  all  the  other 
ladies  who  go  out,  she 
went  to  the  Yang-cheo 
Training  Home,  for  a 
few  months,  and  then 
was  appointed  to  the 
station  of  K’u-cheo. 

We  mourn  for  each 
one  of  these  beloved 
fellow  laborers,  and 
pray  that  their  death 
may  result  in  more 
blessing  to  China  than 
ever  their  lives  could 
have  been. 


Work  there  was  encouraging  and 
with  two  Bible  women  and  three 
evangelists,  was  being  vigorously 
carried  on.  For  a  “  little  time  have 
I  scattered  thee,  but  in  great  mercies 
will  I  gather  thee.”  With  their  in¬ 
fant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  have  been 
carried  in  a  fiery  chariot  to  heaven. 
Mr.  Ward  went  from  England  in  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  and  had  been 
very  successful  in  his  business.  After 
making  a  competency  he  willingly 
devoted  himself  to  the  Lord’s  work 
in  China. 

fliss  rianchester  first  applied 
to  our  Mission  in  1893,  but  it 
was  the  end  of  1894  ere  she  sailed  to 
China.  She  had  done  much  work  tor 
her  Master  in  children’s  services, 
house  to  house  visitation  and  cottage 
meetings.  Lately  our  sister  had 
been  far  from  stroflg  and  it  was 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  ere  long  she 
would  have  had  to  come  home,  but 
God  has  seen  fit  to  do  otherwise,  and 
we  can  only  say,  as  was  said  long 
‘  What  thou  knowest  not  now,  thou 
’  We  would  bespeak  for  all  these 
sorrowing  homes  the  earnest  prayers  of  God’s  children. 

Hiss  J.  E.  Desmond  only  went  to  China  two  years  ago 
and  her  service  has  been  short  indeed.  Miss  J.  E.  Desmond 
was  born  and  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic.  When  about 
sixteen  years  old  she  was  converted  to  God  under  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Major  Whittle.  For  five  years  she  attended  the  North. 


ago,  and  rest  in  it. 
shalt  know  hereafter. 


no 
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Letter  from  the  late  mi$$  m.  €.  manebester 


EAR  FRIENDS: 

After  waiting  several  days  for  the  rain  to  clear 
away,  on  May  23rd,  Miss  S.,  the  Bible  woman 
and  myself  started  for  some  mountains,  in  sight 
of  our  city,  but  where  we  had  never  been.  We 
had  learned  the  names  of  a  few  villages  from  the  na- 
tives  and  directed  our  chair-bearers  to  a  village  called 
Tsing-tuen,  but  for  some  reason  of  their  own  they  took  us  to  a 
nearer  place  called  Shih-liang  and  would  take  us  no  farther.  It 
was  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  we  could  only  ask  to 
stay  at  an  inn  in  this  place.  The  people  of  the  inn  gave  us 
some  cold  rice  and  poor  vegetables  for  our  dinner,  but  soon 
told  us  they  could  not  keep  us  for  the  night  ;  however,  after 
much  talking  they  consented  to  our  staying.  They  gave  us  a 
small  room  with  three  beds  made  of  boards  laid  on  benches 
and  covered  with  straw  ;  we  were  very  thankful  for  these  and 
we  had  our  own  bedding,  so  we  got  along  nicely.  We  boarded 
for  about  a  week  at  this  inn,  each  day  going  out  to  near  vil¬ 
lages  preaching  and  selling  books.  The  people  gradually  be¬ 
came  less  afraid  of  us  at  the  inn,  but  still  treated  us  very  dis¬ 
tantly,  and  did  not  care  to  give  us  much  of  any  food.  But  the 
dear  Lord  opened  our  way  very  lovingly  in  the  different 
villages,  and  some  were  always  friendly  enough  to  receive  us 
into  their  houses  and  then  we  soon  had  a  crowd  about  us  who 
had  never  heard  the  word  of  life  The  Lord  also  provided  for 
our  physical  needs,  as  some  one  was  always  willing  to  give  us 
something  to  eat. 

One  very  hot  day  we  walked  to  a  large  village  where  we 
found  a  nice  cool  place  built  over  a  stream,  with  benches  to  sit 
on  and  a  roof  over  it;  we  were  glad  of  the  rest  and  soon  the 
place  was  filled  with  people.  Among  some  of  the  first  was  a 
man  who  told  all  the  people  we  were  very  good,  and  that  our 
doctrine  was  good,  he  had  heard  it,  and  he  suggested  that  they 
all  buy  books  who  could  read,  so  in  a  little  while  our  books 
were  nearly  all  gone.  This  man  had  evidently  heard  the 
gospel  in  our  city.  He  invited  us  to  come  to  his  house  up  in  the 
mountains  about  six  miles  from  this  place,  but  we  had  not  time 


to  go  this  trip,  as  there  were  many  other  villages  we  had 
planned  to  visit ;  but  we  hope  to  go  another  year. 

A  very  nice  lady  came  and  listened  so  well  to  the  gospel 
and  then  insisted  on  our  going  to  her  house  to  drink  tea,  which 
we  were  glad  to  do.  The  people  took  us  to  the  best  inn  in  the 
place,  where  we  had  dinner,  a  crowd  about  us  watching  us  eat 
and  asking  questions.  Several  gave  us  hearty  invitations  to 
come  again. 

On  Sunday  we  went  out  under  some  shady  trees  and  sat  on 
a  stone  wall  away  from  the  people,  where  we  had  a  nice  little 
time  of  reading  and  prayer,  the  dear  Lord  being  very  precious 
and  real  to  us.  On  May  30th  we  left  Shih-liang  and  walked 
five  miles  to  Tsing-tuen,  the  place  we  had  formerly  planned  to 
go;  here  the  Lord  had  answered  our  prayers  and  prepared  the 
way.  There  was  only  one  inn  and  we  would  not  stay  there, 
but  just  as  we  were  wondering  where  we  could  go,  a  man  came 
in  to  buy  something,  and  said,  “  O,  come  to  my  house  and 
stay,  it  is  much  cleaner  than  this  and  better.”  So  we  followed 
him  and  soon  were  met  by  his  wife  who  was  very  kind  also, 
and  they  soon  made  tea,  etc.,  for  us,  and  showed  us  a  large 
place  upstairs,  where  was  plenty  of  clean  straw,  on  which  we 
prepared  a  nice  place  to  sleep.  It  was  all  God’s  goodness  in 
opening  the  way,  as  not  another  family  in  the  whole  village 
would  ask  us  into  their  houses;  they  were  all  so  much  afraid, 
and  we  had  to  stand  in  the  street  or  sit  on  stones  trying  to  tell 
them  the  Gospel  while  their  dogs  barked  at  us.  We  remained 
there  a  few  days,  visiting  about,  and  from  there  got  up  into  a 
high  range  of  mountains,  visiting  villages  on  the  way.  Many 
of  these  people  were  much  afraid  as  they  thought  we  had  come 
to  take  the  silver  and  gold  from  their  mountains — they  think 
we  can  do  it  by  magic.  We  enjoyed  the  beautiful  mountain 
scenery  very  much,  and  thank  God  for  all  the  open  doors. 
Will  you  pray  God  to  bless  the  seed  sown  in  weakness  for 
Him  and  the  books  sold?  We  hope  to  visit  these  places  an¬ 
other  year.  One  woman  and  a  young  man  have  walked  in 
every  Sunday  since  we  visited  them,  a  distance  of  20  li.  We 
cannot  say  they  are  saved,  but  hope  they  may  be  in  the  end. 


Prayer  for  dative  Christians. 

faLMIGHTY  God,  Father  of  spirits,  to  whom  the  lives  of  all  the  saints  are  precious,  look  in  mercy,  we  beseech 
Thee,  upon  the  persecuted  churches  of  China.  Far  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  understanding  they  are  in  need 
of  Thee.  Beside  many  rivers  and  in  unknown  cities  stand  the  Chinese  Christians,  crying  unto  Thee  for  deliver- 
n  anCe"  ^e'r  desolate  homes  they  mourn  the  martyr  dead.  Out  of  their  sight  have  gone  unnumbered 
thousands  of  humble  men,  and  patient  women  and  helpless  children,  passing  by  the  gates  of  anguish  to  the 
land  of  life.  The  dead  and  the  living  have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,  laid  hold  on  life  eternal,  and  witnessed 
a  good  confession.  Some  from  their  labors  rest,  whose  memory  we  hold  in  love  forever.  Others  tremble  now  in 
the  face  of  fearful  danger,  guarding  still  their  faith  above  all  earthly  treasures.  Keep  them,  O  Lord,  from  harm  of 
body,  if  it  be  Thy  will.  Guard  them  from  the  violence  of  their  enemies,  and  suffer  them  not  to  deny  Thee.  Give  them  clear 
vision  of  their  Great  Captain,  Jesus  Christ,  and  show  them  the  glorious  army  of  the  saints  triumphant.  Unto  Thee,  good 
Shepherd  of  the  scattered  sheep,  we  commend  all  who  have  wandered.  Gather  them  again,  comfort  and  establish  them  in 
peace,  and  restore  unto  them  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation.  Quicken  the  conscience  of  the  nations,  that  they  may  see  their  duty 
to  China.  May  righteousness  prevail,  with  all  wisdom  ;  prudence,  but  not  greed  ;  justice,  but  not  revenge.  Thy  Kingdom 
come,  Thy  will  be  done.  And  unto  Thee,  King  of  Kings,  with  all  thy  servants  that  love  to  behold  Thy  gracious  government, 
we  give  praise  and  adoration,  now  and  always.  Amen. 


Selected. 
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ETAILS  which  have  come  to  hand  here  show 
that  93  Protestant  missionaries,  of  whom  28 
were  men,  40  women,  and  25  children,  have 
been  murdered  in  the  province  of  Chi-li,  Shan- 
Sr**  tung,  Shan-si,  Ho-nan,  and  Che-kiang,  while 
little  hope  is  entertained  of  the  safety  ot  78  adults 
and  17  children  who  are  returned  as  missing. 
The  Roman  Catholic  missions  have  also  suffered.  It  is 
known  that  five  Bishops,  28  priests,  and  two  sisters  belonging 
to  that  communion  have  been  killed,  while  20  others  are 
reported  to  have  been  murdered  in  Shan-si,  aud  Sben-si 
During  July  from  15,000  to  20,000  native  converts  were  mas¬ 
sacred  in  the  northern  provinces.  London  Times  Correspondent. 

In  Tai-yuen  the  capital  of  Shansi,  the  notorious  anti- 
Foreign  Governor  Yu  Hsien,  invited  all  the  missionaries  into 
has  yamen,  and  some  33  Protestant  Missionaries,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Roman  Catholic  Priests,  were  ruthlessly  murdered  by 
his  orders.  In  the  north  of  the  Province  many  of  our  friends 
are  yet  to  be  heard  of,  and  for  some  of  them  we  fear  the 
worst.  Out  of  the  total  of  91  China  Inland  missionaries  in 
that  province  alone,  when  the  trouble  began  36  have 
escaped  to  the  coast,  38  have  been  murdered,  and  17  are 
still  unaccounted  for.  Other  missions  have  also  suffered 
very  severely,  the  American  Board,  the  English  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  the  Sheo-yang  Mission  having  lost  nearly  all  their 
Shansi  Workers. 


The  Province  of  Honan  too,  has  suffered  greatly,  all  the 
Missionaries  both  of  our  own  and  the  Canadian  Presbyterian 
Missions  having  had  to  flee.  Happily,  there,  no  lives  have 
been  lost,  all  the  Missionaries  having  reached  the  coast  after 
spending  days  in  hiding  under  exceedingly  trying  conditions. 
Chili  has  also  been  denuded  of  Missionaries,  except  those 
present  in  Peking  and  Tientsin. 


MRS.  J.  YOUNG. 


HANGHAI— Telegram  : 

Mr.  J.  Young,  Mrs.  Young  murdered  July 
16th  ;  with  Mr.  G.  McConnell  party. ’’ 

Such  was  the  brief  telegram  which  announced 
to  us  the  loss  of  two  more  dear  workers,  one  of 
whom,  as  Miss  Troyer,  went  out  from  Toronto  in 
1896.  Both  she  and  Miss  Huston  went  out  in  the 
same  party.  Before  going  to  China  she  was  living 
in  Milford,  Nebraska,  and  in  her  application  to  the  Mission, 
she  said,  “  I  want  to  be  found  in  the  battle  when  He  comes, 
and  I  want  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  in 
saving  souls  from  death.” 

As  the  Christian’s  reward  for  faithfulness,  she  also  said, 
there  were  five  crowns — Phil.  4:1;  2  Tim.  4:8;  James  1  : 
12;  1  Pet.  5:451  Cor.  9:24,  25.  Our  sister  has  now  gone 
to  her  reward  and  to  get  these  crowns. 

From  Shansi  Province  there  have  now  fallen  thirty- 
eight  missionaries  of  our  mission  alone.  The  following  cable¬ 
gram  tells  of  more  belonging  to  other  Societies  : 

“  Reliable  educated  native  has  brought  news  from  Shan¬ 
si  :  Pigott  party  arrested  Sheo-yang  ;  driven  on  foot  in  chains 
to  T’ai-yuen  Fu  ;  shared  fate  other  missionaries.  Mission 
houses,  T’ai-yuen  Fu,  burned,  except  Farthing’s.  Mission¬ 
aries  fled  there  29th  June  ;  escorted  Ya-men  9th  July;  prom¬ 
ised  safety,  immediately  massacred  ;  altogether  33  Protes- 
ants  : — Pigott  (3),  Duval,  Robinson,  Attwaters  (2),  Stokes 

(2) ,  Simpsons  (2),  Lovetts  (3),  Coombs,  Beynon  (4),  Wilsons 

(3) ,  Farthings  (5)  Whitehouse  (2),  and  four  others.  Hoddle, 
Underwood  aud  Stewart  have  not  been  mentioned.  Also  10 
Catholic  priests  :  others  not  known.  Probable  total,  51  for¬ 
eigners,  besides  many  natives.  Hsin-cheo,  6  persons  escaped 
mountains,  horseback,  probably  Dixons,  McCurrachs,  Ren- 
aut,  Eannals  ;  fate  unknown.” 
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Row  Ule  escaped. 

The  marvellous  escape  of  Misses  Eugstrom,  Petterson,  and  Anderson. 


Y.\-  'MM  ^  S' ve  some  extracts 
from  the  account  sent  us, 
o1  ^le  niarve"ous  jour- 
ney  and  escape  of  three 
Mp  ladies  of  our  Mission 

from  the  Province  of  Honan  to 
m  Shanghai.  We  hope  that  the 
full  account,  along  with  some 
others,  will  be  issued  in  book  form. 
After  telling  of  their  having  had  to 
flee,  it  says: 

“We  reached  Siang-hsien  late  in 
the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  we 
left  Ho-shan.  and  although  we  had 
a  curtain  before  our  cart  the  people 
recognized  us  as  foreigners,  and  call¬ 
ed  out,  'Kill  the  Foreigners.’  We  had 
rather  a  bad  time  at  the  inn  there,  as 
the  people  crowded  round  us  in  great 
numbers,  and  we  had  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  a  cart,  so  we  sent  for  Mr.  Bird, 
a  missionary  who  had  remained  on 
at  his  station,  and  he  came  and  talk¬ 
ed  to  them  in  the  court-yard  and  got 
us  a  cart.  When  we  got  on  our  cart 
the  people  pulled  us,  some  one  way 
and  some  another,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  Bird,  we  would  scarcely 
have  got  away.  Then  we  travelled  on 
quietly  for  two  days,  but  on  the  third 
day  after  we  left  Siang-hsien,  July 
nth.  a  band  of  robbers  attacked  us 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
First,  several  men  came  running  after 
us,  saying  that  they  were  sent  from 
the  official  to  stop  us;  then  in  a  min¬ 
ute  or  so.  one  or  two  hundred  people 

THREATENED  WITH  DEATH, 
gathered  round  us.  These  men  com¬ 
manded  us  to  get  down,  and  tl^ey  soon 
robbed  us  of  all  that  we  had.  even  to 
some  of  our  clothing,  our  hats,  Bibles, 
handkerchiefs,  etc.  They  had  swords  and 
pistols  and  used  us  very  roughly. 
Then  they  took  us  back  to  the  rob¬ 
bers’  village  and  we  had  to  stand  -on 
benches  and  let  them  look  at  us. 
Presently  two  kind  men  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  came  forward  and  commanded 
the  people  to  let  us  go.  and  we  went  on 
for  one  mile  towards  Cheo-kia-k’eo, 
when  we  were  stopped  again  and  two 
of  the  same  robbers  came  and  com¬ 
manded  us  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
horses  in  the  carts  were  theirs.  We 
refused  to  do  so,  and  they  said  that 


they  would  take  off  our  heads,  but 
we  told  them  over  and  over  again 
that  we  were  not  afraid  to  die,  and 
one  of  the  robbers  ordered  Miss 
Petterson  to  kneel  down  and  have  her 
head  taken  off.  She  smiled,  put  her 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the 
robbers  and  looking  up  into  his  face, 
said,  ‘Yes,  we  are  not  afraid  to  die, 
but  let  us  speak  a  few  words  to  the 
men  who  are  escorting  us  first.’  Then 
the  two  robbers  looked  at  one  an¬ 
other.  smiled  and  went  away  without 
touching  us.  One  of  them  said,  ‘You 
cannot  die  because  you  are  devils.’ 
Then  the  crowd  had  us  sit  down  un¬ 
der  a  tree,  to  have  a  little  rest,  after 
which  they  asked  us  to  sing  a  hymn, 
and  we  sang  ‘Jesus  loves  me.’  They 
had  heard  that  foreigners  had  some 
kind  of  a  telescope,  and  thinking  we 
had  one  hid  upon  our  persons,  they 
tried  to  get  us  into  a  house,  so  that 
they  might  search  us,  but  we  had 
sent  our  servants  to  the  official  of 
the  village  and  he  arrived  just  then 
and  commanded  'the  people  to  dis¬ 
perse  at  once.  Just  before  he  arrived, 

A  KIND  CHINAMAN. 

Miss  Petterson  fainted  away.  We 
begged  the  people  for  a  little  water, 
and  after  considering  a  little,  they 
brought  some  for  her  to  drink  and 
for  us  to  bathe  her  head,  and  she 
revived  somewhat,  but  lost  her  voice 
for  the  whole  day.  We  had  to  carry 
her  to  the  cart  and  the  official  took 
us  back,  the  second  time,  to  the  rob¬ 
bers’  village  and  we  stayed  in  an  inn, 
where  the  landlord  was  very  kind  to 
us.  He  gave  us  food  and  tea  and 
a  bed  for  Miss  Petterson,  while  we 

BRAVERY  OF  A  CHRISTIAN, 
had  mats  on  the  floor.  After  this 
a  man.  who  had  been  a  Christian  for 
but  one  month,  came  and  stood  up  for  us 
and  hired  a  small  boat  to  take  us 
down  to  the  town  of  Cheo-kia-k’eo: 
so,  after  we  had  rested  for  awhile,  our 
servant  took  Miss  Petterson  on  his 
back  and  carried  her  down  to  the  boat 
and  we  got  away  a  few  miles,  but 
the  people  were  continually  stopping 
us  and  the  boatmen  would  not  take 
us  any  further;  so,  for  the  third  time, 


we  turned  to  go  back  to  the  robbers’ 
village.  We  were  alone  for  a  while, 
so  we  prayed  to  God  to  guide  and  de¬ 
liver  us,  and  a  short  time  afterwards 
two  Christian  men  appeared.  They 
had  heard  about  us  and  had  come  to 
help  us  and  to  take  us  to  their  vil¬ 
lage,  but  the  inn-keeper  would  not 
let  us  go  unless  they  gave  him  1,000 
cash.  They  had  brought  this  amount 
with  them,  so  gave  it  to  him  and  he 
let  us  go.  They  had  also  brought 
some  bread  in  their  sleeves,  so  we 
had  food  by  the  way.  When  we 

HIDDEN  BY  CHRISTIANS, 
reached  the  home  of  one  of  these 
Christians,  his  wife,  who  was  not  a 
Christian  woman,  cried  out  that  she 
would  not  have  us  there,  so  after  stay¬ 
ing  but  a  few  minutes  they  took  us 
to  the  home  of  another  Christian, 
where  the  people  were  very  kind,  but 
we  could  not  stay  in  this  village  be¬ 
cause  the  first  woman  had  cried  out 
so  against  us  that  all  the  villagers 
knew  we  were  there.  The  same  night 
these  two  Christians  took  us  to  an¬ 
other  village,  eight  miles  away,  and 
nearer  to  the  town  of  Cheo-kia-k’eo. 
They  took  us  to  a  Christian  family 
and  gave  the  woman  200  cash  and  told 
her  to  take  care  of  us  and  that  if 
there  was  anything  'more  to  pay  they 
would  give  it  to  her  when  they  came 
back,  so  they  left  us  there.  After  a 
little  a  relative  of  this  woman  came 
to  her  and  told  her  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  hide  us,  so  they  took  us 
to  another  house,  where  they  kept  us 
till  daylight,  but  were  afraid  to  have 
us  any  longer,  and  they  took  us  to 
still  another  house,  where  the  woman 
hid  us  in  a  bundle  of  straw.  We  stay¬ 
ed  there  for  one  day  and  the  wo¬ 
man  was  very  kind.  She  gave  us 
food,  washed  our  clothes  and  show¬ 
ed  us  true  Christian  love.  Her  son 
and  daughter,  however,  were  very 
much  afraid  of  our  being  there  and 
their  mother  dared  not  keep  us  any 
longer,  so  we  went  back  to  the  first 
house  to  which  we  had  been  taken 
and  they  hid  us  under  the  bedstead 

PEOPLE  RAGING. 


all  that  Sunday.  The  people  were 


CHINA’S  MILLIONS. 
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raging,  and  wanted  to  see  us,  but  the 
woman  told  them  that  we  were  not  in 
in  the  house.  Several  women  came 
into  the  house  and  looked  in  a  small 
box  and  everywhere  but  under  the  bed 
for  us.  and  so  did  not  find  us.  There 
were  forty  or  fifty  men  outside  trying 
to  pull  down  the  house,  but  they 
could  not,  and  they  said  they  would 
get  more  men  and  come  back  in  the 
night  and  pull  down  the  house  and 
kill  the  foreign  devils,  so  the  Chris¬ 
tians  took  us  that  night  to  the  home 
of  a  heathen  man  who  was  willing  to 
have  us.  Shortly  after  this  a  Mr. 
Iang.  a  member  of  the  Cheo-kia-k  eo 
church,  who  had  been  acting  as  watch¬ 
man  for  Mr.  Shearer  up  to  the  time 
of  the  riot,  and  had  just  returned, 
came  to  us  and  told  us  he  would  have 
no  rest  until  we  were  safely  in  Shang¬ 
hai.  That  night  he  took  us  to  the 
river  to  get  us  to  T’ai-ho  Hsien, 
twenty-six  miles  distant,  the  two 
heathen  men  escorting  us.  When  he 

SEPARATED- 

had  hired  a  boat  for  us  he  discovered 
that  he  had  not  money  enough  to 
buy  food  for  us  on  the  journey,  so 
he  went  back  to  get  his  wife  to  make 
some  bread  for  us,  telling  the  boatmen 
to  take  us  on  to  another  place  where 
he  would  meet  us  with  it.  but  after  he 
had  gone  a  little  while,  tlbe  boatmen 
would  not  take  us,  and  we  had  to  ford 
the  stream  and  go  back  to  Mr.  Iang  s 
village.  It  was  almost  daylight,  and 
the  people  discovered  us  as  we  were 
coming  into  the  village,  so  these  two 
heathen  men  took  us  and  hid  us  sep¬ 
arately  in  the  maize  field,  and  the 
people  became  very  angry  because 
they  could  not  find  us.  We  felt  worse 
then  than  at  any  time,  because  we 
were  separated,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Lord  had  forsaken  us.  It  was 
indeed" a  time  of  darkness,  and  we  cried 
unto  God.  and  in  about  an* hour's 
time  Mr.  Iang  returned  and  took  Miss 
Engstrom  out  to  the  crowd  and  asked 
her  to  speak  to  the  people.  She  told 
them  we  were  there  because  we  loved 
them,  and  were  seeking  to  help  them, 
and  that  the  people  who  had  assisted 
us  in  the  village  had  only  done  their 
duty  by  helping  us  when  we  were  in 
trouble,  and  she  asked  them  if  they 
would  not  like  someone  to  help  them 
if  they  were  in  great  trouble.  After 
she  had  talked  to  them  for  a  while  they 
became  quite  quiet,  and  did  not  touch 
her." 


After  this  the  officials  escorted  them 
on  from  place  to  place.  Many  days 
they  had  to  walk  twenty  to  thirty 
miles,  finally  reaching  T’ai-ho,  where 
Rev.  Mr.  Malcolm  warmly  welcomed 
them,  and  there  the  officials  provided 
boats  all  the  way  to  Chin-kiang.  In 
crossing  the  lake  they  were  ship¬ 
wrecked. 

SHIPWRECKED. 

"When  about  one  day  from  the  lake, 
which  we  had  to  cross,  a  terrific  hur¬ 
ricane  came  suddenly  upon  us,  as  we 
were  resting  at  the  shore,  taking  our 
dinner.  The  boat  was  overturned  and 
wrecked,  but  we  were  not  seriously 
hurt,  though  bruised  and  very  wet. 
One  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  of  our 


escort,  took  us  to  an  inn  in  the  village 
and  went  on  to  see  the  official  of  the 
village,  who  got  us  a  boat  to  go  on  to 
the  next  town.  In  the  village  many 
of  the  houses  were  blown  down,  and 
the  inn  where  wre  stayed  was  partially 
destroyed.  When  we  reached  the 
lake,  we  heard  that  thirty-two  boats 
had  been  wrecked  and  the  people 
drowned.  All  the  persecution  which 
we  had  undergone  from  the  people 
was  comparatively  easy  to  bear  for 
the  Lord’s  sake,  but  this  experience 
was  very  difficult  to  understand,  and 
we  felt  that  we  could  not  go  through 
any  more.  Each  day  for  three  days 
after  the  hurricane  we  had  been 
watching  the  clouds  gather  for  another 


storm,  and  all  the  way  along  the  na¬ 
tives  were  preparing  for  it;  but  in 
answer  to  pur  prayers  the  Lord 
caused  it  to  pass  by,  and  although 
it  rained,  the  storm  did  not  come 
upon  us.” 

"When  we  got  to  the  grand  canal, 
we  had  not  enough  money  to  bring 
us  down  to  Shanghai,  and,  as  we  had 
decided  to  take  the  steamer,  we  could 
not  ask  the  official  to  give  us  the 
money  for  that,  although  the  Manda¬ 
rins  had  paid  for  the  boats  all  the  way 
down,  so  we  asked  the  Mandarin  to 
provide  the  necessary  money  for  us, 
and  we  would  return  it  to  him  after¬ 
wards,  and  he  gave  half,  and  the 
Christians  gave  the  other  half.  The 
Christians  at  Ts’ing-kiang-pu  were 
very  kind  to  us,  and  brought  us  food. 


chicken,  and  everything  we  needed, 
and  saw  us  to  the  steamer.  Praise 
the  Lord,  we  are  here  all  safe,  and 
we  do  thank  Him  for  His  wondrous 
care  of  us.  We  arrived  in  Shanghai 
on  August  6th.  As  we  journeyed,  the 
Lord  gave  us  the  two  texts,  ‘All 
power  is  given  unto  Me  in  Heaven 
and  in  earth  ....  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,’  and,  ‘The  Lord  is  upon  many 
waters;’  and  our  souls  rested  on  them. 
At  first  when  we  had  a  little  money, 
which  we  were  afraid  was  insufficient 
to  bring  us  down,  we  worried  about  it, 
but  when  we  lost  it  all  we  just  rested 
in  the  Lord,  and  He  supplied  our 
every  need.” 


CHINA’S  MILLIONS. 

monthly  notos. 


AS  WE  INTEND  from  time  to  time  printing  a  list  of 
places  where  prayer  meetings  are  held  on  behalf  of 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
particulars  of  place  and  hour  of  meeting  from  friends  con¬ 
ducting  such. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  set  of  Lantern  slides,  deal¬ 
ing  with  China,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  lecture  on  these.  There  would  be  a  small  charge 
to  cover  the  cost  of  Lantern,  etc.  During  the  coming  winter 
months,  we  trust  many  friends  in  Toronto  and  vicinity,  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  offer. 

There  has  reached  our  hands,  an  early  copy  ofMr.  John 
R.  Mott's  new  book,  *•  The  Evangelization  of  the  World.” 
For  those  who  wish  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  world’s 
need,  and  our  Lord’s  last  command,  this  is  a  book  to 
leave  unread  ;  but  to  anyone  who  desires  to  see  the 
world  something  as  God  sees  it,  and  to  do  the  will  of 
Christ  concerning  it,  we  would  urge  them  to  buy  the  book 
and  read  it  word  for  word.  Mr.  Mott  has  gathered  together,  a 
strong  array  of  facts,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  missionary 
experience,  and  he  writes  tersely  and  trenchantly,  and  with 
the  ardour  of  one  deeply  convicted  and  strongly  moved.  If 
we  mistake  not,  this  book  has  a  mission  appointed  of  God, 
and  we  trust  that  its  influence  will  affect  many  lives.  The 
volume  may  be  obtained  from  the  Student  Volunteer  Office, 
Bancroft  Buildings,  New  York  City. 

Since  our  last  issue,  a  number  of  our  Missionaries  have 
reached  the  States  or  Canada,  from  China.  These  include 
Mrs.  George  Thomson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Marshall,  Miss 
L.  G.  Albertson,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Rennison.  The  first  three 
friends  are  home  on  furlough  ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
last  two  friends  have  been  obliged  to  return  on  account  of 
failure  in  health,  with  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  go  back 
to  their  much  loved  work.  We  have  to  add  that  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bouldin  also  has  been  obliged  to  return  from  the  work  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  is  travelling  homeward  by  way  of 
England.  These  are  heavy  losses  to  our  service.  May  God 
soon  fill  up  our  broken  ranks  ! 

The  sad  news  recently  reached  us  of  the  falling  asleep 
of  Mrs.  Wallace,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Wallace, 
of  Belleville,  Ont.,  an  esteemed  member  of  our  Council.  Mrs. 
Wallace  had  been  in  indifferent  health  for  some  time,  and 
had  been  at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  seeking  improve¬ 
ment  in  her  physical  condition.  She  was  not  seriously-  ill, 
however,  and  no  one  anticipated  any  serious  outcome  of  her 
sickness,  even  after  she  returned  home  with  a  heavy  cold 
settled  upon  her.  But  the  cold  grew  worse,  and  other  com¬ 
plications  developed,  and  in  spite  of  all  professional  skill 
could  do,  she  passed  away  on  Sabbath  morning.  Sept.  23rd. 
Her  last  expression  of  heart-longing,  was  the  text,  ‘‘They 
shall  see  His  face  and  her  desire  was  realized.  But  the 
blow  of  ber  loss  fell  heavily  upon  those  who  were  left,  and 
upon  many  outside  the  circle  of  her  home  ;  for  her  Christlike 
life  and  ministry  had  endeared  her  to  may  hearts.  We  trust 
that  God  our  Father,  will  abundantly  comfort  those  who 
mourn,  and  especially  our  beloved  brother,  Mr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  Taylor  remains  at  Davos  Dorf,  Switzerland,  and 
is  being  benefitted  by  the  rest  heis  obtaining.  His  recovery, 
however,  is  slow,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived.  is,  up  to  the  present  only  partial  and  not  radical. 
The  heavy  strain  of  sorrow  he  has  had  to  bear  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  in  China, has  told  against,  and  has  retarded  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  a  joy  to  say  however,  that  the  peace  which 
has  so  long  guarded  his  heart,  remains  unbroken,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  physical  weakness  and  spiritual  suffering,  his  heart 


rests  itself  constantly  and  sweetly  in  the  unalterable  faithful¬ 
ness  of  God.  Mr.  Taylor  said  recently,  concerning  himself 
as  related  to  the  troubles  in  China  :  “  I  cannot  think  much  ; 
I  can  hardly  pray;  but  I  can  trust."  What  a  blessed  testi¬ 
mony  !  Will  not  our  friends  continue  their  ministry  of  inter¬ 
cession  in  behalf  of  our  beloved  brother,  that  the  name  of  the 
Lord  may  be  more  and  more  glorified  in  Him. 

The  news  from  China,  since  we  last  went  to  press,  has 
been  of  a  mixed  kind,  some  joyful  and  some  sad.  We  have 
been  told,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  escape  of  the  greater  part 
of  our  Missionaries  to  places  of  safety,  such  as  Hankow,  Kiu- 
kiang  and  Shanghai ;  but  advices  have  been  received,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  individuals  who  have  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  mobs,  the  loss  of  all  worldly  possessions  being  the 
least  part  of  their  sorrow.  Besides  this,  the  cable  has  re¬ 
ported  to  us,  the  loss  by  martyrdom  of  a  number  more  of 
the  Mission  workers,  two  of  our  beloved  North  American 
Missionaries  being  among  these.  All  of  these  last  were  in  the 
Province  of  Shan-si,  where  the  Governor  was  violently  hostile 
to  foreigners  and  Christians,  and  who  evidently  used  his 
utmost  power,  during  the  height  of  the  Boxer  movement,  to 
exterminate  every  Missionary  in  his  district.  By  the  per¬ 
mitted  will  of  God,  he  was  allowed  to  perform  almost  to  the 
full,  his  terrible  purposes, so  that  many  American  Board  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  not  a  few  workers  from  other  Societies,  and  a 
still  larger  number  of  our  own  Missionaries,  have  been  called 
upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ.  We  learn  of  the  prob¬ 
able  escape  of  the  southern  Chih-li  workers,  it  being  reported 
that  they  are  held  for  ransom  ;  but  from  Shan-si,  we  have 
now  heard  of  as  many  as  thirty-eight  who  have  died,  and  we 
fear  that  other  deaths  are  yet  to  be  reported  to  us.  This 
lengthens  out  the  long  total  of  our  martyred  dead  to  forty-six 
adults  and  fifteen  children.  What  a  joy  to  our  Father  and  our 
Christ  to  have  these  precious  lives  with  Him  in  the  glory. 
But  what  a  loss  to  us  and  to  China  ! 

There  are  gathered  together  now  at  Shanghai,  from 
the  membership  of  our  own  Mission,  between  five  and  six 
hundred  Missionaries,  and  the  conditions  thus  created  have 
seemed  to  present  the  opportune  occasion  for  the  holding  of 
a  Mission  Conference.  Mr.  Taylor,  therefore,  has  requested 
Mr.  Sloan,  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Mission  in  England,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  to  China,  and  to  take  with  him  some  brother 
in  the  Lord  who  may  join  with  him  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word 
in  the  Conference.  Mr.  Taylor  has  also  asked  us  to  secure,  if 
possible,  some  one  to  go  forth  from  here  for  a  like  purpose,  and 
we  are  hoping  to  bring  this  to  pass.  It  gives  us  great  joy  to 
think  of  such  a  Conference  being  held,  for  in  addition  to  the 
usual  good  which  may  be  looked  for  from  such  a  gathering,  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  it  will  be  a  special  means  in  God’s  hands, 
as  united  prayer  is  offered,  of  re-opening  China,  and,  as 
fresh  spiritual  blessings  are  attained,  of  hastening  the  final 
evangelization  of  that  land.  Will  not  our  friends  pray  very 
earnestly  that  the  Conference  may  be  under  the  guiding  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  it  may  result  in  great  blessing. 


Shipments. 


Friends  in  Canada  desiring  to  make  shipments  to  our 
Missionaries  in  China  before  Christmas  will  please  send  their 
parcels  to  the  Office  of  the  Mission,  507  Church  St.,  Toronto, 
on  or  before  Nov.  1st. 

We  expect  to  make  a  shipment  from  St.  Paul  to  Shanghai 
in  November,  and  friends  in  the  United  States  desiring  to 
send  boxes  to  our  Missionaries  at  this  time  will  please  write 
us  for  particulars. 


OUR  PRAYER  MEETINGS. 


RAYER  Meetings  on  behalf  of  the  work  in  China  and  connected 
with  the  China  Inland  Mission  are  held  in  the  following  places, 
and  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  our  friends  of 
the  necessity  for  prayer  in  this  crisis  of  China’s  history. 


WHERE  HELD. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  507  Church  Street. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Memorial  Chapel,  Cedar  St., 

.  between  William  and  Clinton  Sts. 


TIME. 

Every  Friday  Evening,  at  8  p.m. 
Every  Friday  Evening,  at  8  p.m. 


Hamilton,  Ont ,  86  Bay  Street,  South. 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Y.M.C.A. 

Halifax,  N.S.,  94  Victoria  Road. 

Bedford,  N.S.,  at  Miss  M.  E.  Pryor’s. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr.  Allen’s,  161  Putnam  St., 
Germantown,  Penn.,  Church  of  Covenant, 


Every  alternate  Friday,  at  8  p.m. 
2nd  Friday  in  every  month,  8  p.m. 
2nd  Monday  each  month, 3. 30  p.m 
1st  Wednesday  each  month, 8  p.m. 
1st  Monday  in  month,  8  p.m. 
Every  Wednesday  at  8  p.m. 


THE  PRAYER  UNION. 

THE  China  Inland  Mission  Prayer  Union  has  been  instituted  that 
definite,  united,  and  prevailing  prayer  may  be  secured  for  China. 
The  Lord’s  remembrancers  everywhere  are  invited  to  unite  them¬ 
selves  with  it,  that,  now  and  at  other  times,  China  may  be  blessed. 
Applications  for  membership  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission, 
507  Church  Street,  Toronto. 


Publications  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 


Union  and  Communion 


By  Rev.  J.  HUDSON  TAYLOR 

PRICE,  30  CHEHSTTS 


Twenty=Six  Years  in  China 

By  Mrs.  Stott 

PRICE,  -  -  -  ©1.30 

NEW  MAP  OF  CHINA 

Price  30  Cents 

The  .boy,  m.y  be  ordered  Iron  the  OHIce  ol  .he  Mission.  So;  Church  St..  Toronto.  Ca„.  All  prices  ouoted^nclnde  p„SUM£e. 
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(Signed) 
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(Signed) 

Committee  of  the  Bank  Gulitfof  North 


Shanghai, 

Translated  by 
T.  G.  Cajjvill. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true 
translation  of  the  Chinese  document  hereto 
attached, 

T,  G,  Caryua, 

H.M.  Consulate-General. 

Shanghai,  20th  October,  1000. 

Copy. 

The  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia  &  China. 

Shanghai,  22nd  October,  1000, 
The  Committee, 

Chinese  Bankers’  Guild. 

Dear  Sirs, — We  beg  to  acknowledge  re-, 
ceipt  of  your  letter  of  2nd  Oct.,  which 
has  not  been  replied  to  earlier  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  w  iter’s  absence  in  Japan. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
troub’e  you  have  taken  in  investiga'ing  the 
matter  in  dispute  between  ourselves  and 
four  Chinese  Banks,  and  your  opinion  is 
quite  what  we  expected  it  to  bo. 

The  statement  which  the  said  Banks 
ave  made  to  you,  viz.,  that  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  return  the  original  drafts,  is 
incorrect  ;  we  have  offered  from  the  b  ><*in« 
is  to  hand  these  documents  over,  together 
with  fciiG"f  und-rt.iUiugR,  whenever  they 
funded  the  amount  demanded. 

The  reason  why  wo  requiied  a  guarantor 
before  paying  the  draffs,  was  that  at  the 
me  they  were  presented  here  there  was  a 
strong  probabdiiy  of  their  having  been 
tolen,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
paid  without  question.  The  drafts  wore 
■emitted  by  Hungs  whose  Head  Offices  are 
Tientsin,  and  our  Agent  there  had  wired 
us  to  stop  payment  i»s  the  proceeds  had  not 
>een  received.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  consider  we  were  justified  in  taking  the 
precautions  we  did. 

We  trust  that  now  the  four  Chinese 
Banks  are  acquainted  with  your  decision, 
they  will  lie  induced  to  make  good  their 
;uarantees,  but  up  to  the  present  they 
have  not  done  so. 

We  have  now  to  bring  to  your  notice  the 
entirely  false  and  misleading  translation 
your  letter  to  us,  which  appeared  in  the 
North-China  Daily  Nows”  of  the  16 til 
inst.  f 

The  Chinese  Binks  responsible  for  this 
nsertion  should  be  called  to  account  for 
their  conduct,  and  wo  trust  that  you  will 
ask  them  for  an  explanation  without  delay, 
Your  faithfully, 

(Signed)  E.  B.  Skottowe, 
Manager,  l 
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THE  GOSPEL  IN  IIUNAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the 

1  North-China  Daily  News.” 

Sir, — I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  \ 
issued  by  the  official  at  Sinsliihkiai,  a  large 
unwalled  town  in  the  Leiyang  district, 
Hengchou  prefecture,  Hunan.  At  Sin- 
shihkiai,  the  London  Mission  had  a  beauti¬ 
ful  chapel,  erected  by  the  converts  them¬ 
selves,  and  costing  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 
Between  the  converts  and  people  there 
had  been  no  feud  of  any  kind,  and  up  to 
the  time  when  this  proclamation  was 
issued  there  was  no  sign  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  storm.  Early  one  morning  the  walls 
of  the  town  were  placarded  with  this  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  before  dark  our  premises, 
including  chapel,  schoolrooms  and  dwell- 
inghouses  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Similar  proclamations  were  posted  at  other 
places,  with  similar  results  is  ©very  case. 

The  London  Mission  had  more  than 
thirty  places  of  worship  iu  the  Hengchou 
prefecture,  and  between  a  thousand  and 
two  thousand  baptised  Christians  and  ad¬ 
herents.  All  the  former  have  "been  des¬ 
troyed  or  confiscated,  and  most  of  the 
latter  have  been  scattered  and  exiled. 
Many  of  the  converts  have  been  despoiled 
of  all  they  possessed,  and  are  now  wander¬ 
ing  over  the  land  homeless  and  penniless. 
Some  have  died  of  want  and  disease. 
Among  the  latter  is  Mr.  Wang  Lien-king, 
the  founder  of  our  work  iu  Hunan.  Ho 
was  at  the  time  in  the  employ  of  a  Hunan 
official  residing  in  this  place.  Soon  after 
his  baptism,  which  took  place  some  years 
ago  at  Hankow,  the  choice  of  renouncing 
his  faith  in  Christ  or  giving  up  his  situa¬ 
tion  was  placed  before  him.  Without  a 
moment’s  hesitation  he  chose  the  latter, 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  Hengchou. 
Then,  as  a  self-supporting  evangelist,  Mr. 
Wang  began  at  once  to  propagate  the 
truth  among  his  neighbours,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  waa  the  ingathering  of  an  interesting 
band  of  Christians  in  the  most  anti- 
Christian  province  in  the  Empire.  Such 
was  the  beginning  for  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  converts  have 
turned  back  during  the  present  troubles  j; 
but  I  am  assured  on  good  authority  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  them  weathered  the 
storm  bravely.  Not  a  few  among  them 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  rather 
than  deny  their  faith  in  Christ.  Even 
among  l he  unbapliscd  proselytes  many 
have  proved  the  reality  of  their  profes¬ 
sions  by  clinging  to  their  faith  in  spite  of 
dire  persecution. 

The  Church  iu  China  has  been  passing 
through  a  time  of  real  testing ;  but  we 
shall  have,  I  firmly  believe,  as  the  result  of 
this  terrible  trial  a  purer,  stronger  and  no¬ 
bler  church  than  we  had  before ;  we  shall 
have  also  a  church  wonderfully  qualified 
for  wflness-beariug.  The  Chinese  have 
been  looking  upon  the  Christians  as  re¬ 
creant  converts.  It  will  be  more  difficult 
for  them  to  look  upon  tEe  Christians  in 
that  light  after  the  splendid  proofs  they 
have  just  given  of  their  perfect  sincerity 
and  magnificent  devotion.  Missionaries 
are  often  asked  by  their  fellow-countrymen 
if  there  are  any  genuine  converts  in  China. 

[  do  not  see  how  this  question  can  ever  be 
asked  again  by  any  one  who  makes  the 
least  claim  to  intelligence  and  fair-minded¬ 
ness  with  regard  to  the  facts  of  missions 
in  China.  We  know  that  hundreds  of  con¬ 
verts  have  faced  sufferings  and  death, 
rather  than  apostatise.  Yes,  the  Church 
in  China  can  stand  to-day  before  the  whole 
world,  Christian  and  heathen,  as  a  witness- 
bearing  ohurch,  and  say,  “  From  hence¬ 
forth  let  no  man  trouble  me ;  for  I  have 
branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus.” 

A  secretary  of  oue  of  the  largest  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  writes  to  me  to  say  that  a 
gentleman  had  just  called  upon  him  to  ask 
if  it  was  not  his  opinion  that  the  troubles 
in  China  would  effectually  prevent  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  mission  work  for  a  very  long 
time  to  come ;  and  my  friend  adds  the  re¬ 
marks  that  it  really  would  seem  as  if  many 
people  had  the  idea  that  the  Government 
should  step  in  to  forbid  missionaries  to  en¬ 
ter  China  again.  When  I  read  that,  I  felt 
that  a  good  many  people  at  home  were  get¬ 
ting  mad.  The  “many  people”  spoken  of 
by  my  friend  are,  I  suppose,  Christians, 
friends  of  missions.  They  probably  feel 
that,  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  hundreds  of  lives 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  on  behalf  of  Christ 
is  an  extravagant  demand  on  the  Christian 
Church.  What  about  the  thousands  of 
lives  that  have  just  been  sacrified  in 
South  Africa  iu  the  cause  of  the  Queen  on 
behalf  of  the  Empire !  What  would  the 
Christian  Church  in  Europe  have  been 
without  her  confessors  and  martyrs  I  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  conquest  of 
China  would  be  attained  without  the  Cross 
and  the  Crown  of  Thorns? 

Missionaries  resume  their  work  !  Of 
course  they  will  resume  their  work,  and 
they  will  do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  am  hoping  that  within  a  reasonable 
period  most  of  the  mission  stations  will 
be  reoccupied,  and  that  before  a  very  long 
time  all  will  be  in  full  working  order. 


Wat  j^miraiJ  jidpl  Shea 
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WHAT  THE  EMPRESS  DOWAGER  MAY 
HAVE  SEEN  AT  SI-NGAN-FU 

BY  LEONARD  WOOLSEY  BACON.  D.D. 


ITY  of  ancient  fame  is  the  city  of  Si- 
ngan-fu, — ancient,  not  in  the  America? 
sense  of  the  word,  according  to  which  a 
few  decades  or  generations  are  enough 
to  establish  a  title  to  antiquity,  nor  in 
the  European  sense,  which  reckons  antiquity  by  centu¬ 
ries,  but  in  the  Chinese  sense  of  the  word,  in  which  age 
is  counted  by  millenniums.  More  than  eleven  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  when  the  Assyrian  empire  was  a 
baby,  before  there  was  ever  a  king  in  Israel,  the  city 
of  Si-ngan-fu,  builded  four-square  like  the  new  Jeru¬ 
salem,  became  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
held  that  dignity,  not  without  interruption,  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  Here  dynasty  succeeded 
to  dynasty  through  many  a  "cycle  of  Cathay,"  and 
here,  about  246  B. C.,  while  the  first  Punic  War  was 
raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  the  great  Che- 
Whang-te,  "first  universal  emperor,"  fixed  his 
throne,  and  built  the  sumptuous  palace  which  was 
the  wonder  of  the  Eastern  world,  And  here,  at  the 
great  center  of  military  strength,  commercial  wealth, 
and  literary  culture,  nearly  seven  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  the  dowager  empress  Wu  Hau,  superseding 
the  lawful  heir,  ascended  the  throne,  and  wielded  the 
scepter  with  more  than  imperial  energy.  Thus  his¬ 
tory  anticipates  itself.  What  more  natural  than  that 
a  later  dowager  empress,  compelled  by  stress  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  retire  from  the  upstart  modern  capital, 
Peking,  that  dates  from  less  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  should  betake  herself  to  the  magnificent  and 
illustrious  fortress  and  palace  of  Si-ngan-fu.  And 
here  she  may  (or  may  not)  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  pondering  a  certain  curious  historical 
_  monument  that  may  well  have  set  her  im- 

perial  Majesty  a-thinking. 

In  the  year  1625,  laborers  excavating  for 
the  foundations  of  a  new  building  at  Si- 
ngan-fu,  brought  to  light  a  strange  inscrip¬ 
tion,  on  a  stone  tablet  ten  feet  by  five, 
V  which  none  of  the  native  antiquaries 

WaS  a^e  t0  decipher.  At  the  head 
of  the  inscription  was  a  figure  like 
a  Maltese  cross.  This  was  fol¬ 


lowed  by  a  long  inscription  in 

acters,  and  this,  in  turn,  by  letters  in  some  alphabet 
to  Chinese  scholars  unknown.  The  governor  of  the 
city  showed  a  worthy  interest  in  the  discovery.  A  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  tablet  was  executed,  and  both  original 
and  copy  placed,  for  safe  keeping  and  for  convenient 
access  of  scholars,  in  a  neighboring  temple,  and  exact 
descriptions  of  the  inscription  were  circulated.  At 
last,  the  united  labors  of  Chinese  and  Christian  schol¬ 
ars  were  rewarded  by  a  full  translation. 

It  proved  to  be  a  monument  of  the  labors  and  suc¬ 
cesses  of  Nestorian  missionaries  from  Persia,  among 
the  Chinese  for  about  a  century  and  a  half, — A.  D. 
636-781.  The  foreign  characters  were  a  list,  in  the 
ancient  Syriac  or  Estranghelo,  of  no  less  than  seventy 
Christian  missionaries.  The  record  in  Chinese  began 
with  a  brief  summary  of  Christian  doctrine  concerning 
God,  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Redemption.  Then 
followed  an  account  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
manner  of  life,  and  of  the  progress  of  Christianity 
under  successive  emperors.  It  relates  that  in  the 
year  636  of  our  era,  during  the  reign  of  that  enlight¬ 
ened  and  liberal  monarch,  Tai-tsung,  there  arrived  at 
Si-ngan  -fu,  from  the  remote  west,  after  many  perils 
and  toils,  a  man  of  superior  virtue  named  Olopun. 
His  presence  made  a  deep  impression  on  those  who 
met  with  him,  and  came  to  the  notice  of  the  emperor, 
who  sent  a  high  official  to  meet  the  stranger  and  conduct 
him  to  the  palace.  Such  was  the  favor  won  by  the 
stranger  that  the  Scriptures  which  he  had  brought 
were  ordered  to  be  translated  in  the  imperial  library, 
and  an  edict  was  issued,  beginning  thus  : 

Religion  is  without  an  invariable  name.  Saints  are  with¬ 
out  any  permanent  body.  In  whatever  region  they  are, 
they  give  instruction,  and  privately  succor  the  living  multi¬ 
tudes.  Olopun,  a  man  of  great  virtue,  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  India,  bringing  the  Scriptures  and  images  from 
afar,  has  come  and  presented  them  at  our  capital.  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  meaning  of  his  instruction,  it  is  found  to  be 
pure,  mysterious,  and  separate  from  the  world.  On  ob¬ 
serving  its  origin,  it  seems  to  have  been  instituted  as  that 
which  is  essential  to  mankind.  Its  language  is  simple,  its 
reasonings  are  attractive,  and  to  the  human  race  it  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  As  is  right,  let  it  be  promulgated  throughout  the  em¬ 


pire.  Let  the  appropriace  Board  build 
an  Indian  church  in  the  Righteous  and 
Holy  Street  of  the  capital,  and  appoint 
thereto  twenty-one  priests. 

For  fourteen  years,  under  the  imperial 
protection,  the  missionaries  enjoyed  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cess.  There  are  intimations  that  they  were  partly 
indebted  for  the  monarch's  favor  to  the  fact  that  the 
empress  was  a  Christian  convert,  secretly  celebrating 
the  rites  of  worship  within  the  palace.  In  the  turbulent 
times  that  followed,  during  which  the  throne  was  seized 
by  a  woman,  it  is  not  strange  to  hear  of  vicissitudes  in 
missionary  life.  And,  nevertheless,  the  next  emperor, 
Kau-tsung,  was  not  wanting  in  zeal.  The  record 
reads  : 

He  supported  the  truth  which  his  father  had  approved, 
and  erected  churches  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Olopun  he  elevated  to  the  rank  of  high-priest  and  national 
protector.  The  divine  law  spread  in  all  directions.  The 
cities  were  filled  with  churches,  and  the  families  were  rich, 
illustrious,  and  happy. 

I11  the  year  A.D.  699,  the  Buddhists  raised  a  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  argued  against  the  eastern  Chan  family.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  A.D.  713,  some  base  scholars  raised  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  in  Si-kan  spread  abroad  slanderous  reports.  But 
there  were  chief  priests,  Lo-bau,  Tai-teh,  Lieb,  and  others, 
honorable  descendants  of  those  from  the  west,  distinguished 
and  elevated  in  character,  who  unitedly  maintained  the 
original  doctrines,  and  prevented  their  subversion. 

It  is  significant  and  painfully  instructive  to  observe 
the  disproportionate  emphasis  with  which  the  record 
magnifies  the  facts  of  court  favor  and  ritual  splendor, 
as  if  these  were  the  highest  glory  of  their  work  ;  but 
more  interesting  to  us  than  the  names  and  _ 

golden  largesses  of  forgotten  emperors  is 
the  story  of  one  devoted  convert,  whose 
unpronounceable  name  it  were  useless  to 
transcribe,  and  who  came  into  the  church, 
like  many  another  saint  in  every  Christian 
age,  from  the  army.  From  a  subaltern 
rank  he  had  been  raised  by  his 
own  merit  to  be  prime  minis- 
ter,  commander-in-chief,  and 
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prince  of  the  empire.  Few  of  my  readers  will  fail  to 
think  of  parallels  from  our  own  more  recent  history  to 
this  monumental  record  of  a  Christian  Chinese  soldier 
of  twelve  centuries  ago. 

Now  he  repaired  the  churches,  and  now  he  enlarged  the 
schools  of  law.  He  adorned  all  the  sacred  edifices.  Imi¬ 
tating  the  scholars  of  the  illustrious  religion,  he  distributed 
alms.  Annually  he  held  a  general  assembly  of  the  young 
clergy  from  all  the  churches,  and  for  fifty  days  exercised 
them  in  pure  and  elevating  services.  To  the  hungry  who 
came  to  him  he  gave  food  ;  to  those  suffering  from  cold  be 
gave  clothes  ;  he  cured  the  sick  and  raised  them  up  ;  the 
dead  he  buried  and  laid  down  to  rest. 

The  inscription  concludes  thus  : 

Great  is  the  true  doctrine,  and  all-prevailing  and  all-per¬ 
vading.  Hard  is  it  to  name  the  Word,  to  unfold  the  Three- 
One.  The  sovereign  can'  net ;  his  ministers  commemorate. 
Erect  the  splendid  monument  1  Praise  the  great  and  the 
happy  ! 

Erected  in  the  second  year  of  Kien-chung,  of  the  great 
Tang  dynasty,  in  the  first  month  and  the  seventh  day,  the 
priest  Ning-shu  being  speciaLlaw  lord,  and  preacher  to 
those  of  the  illustrious  religion  throughout  the  regions  of 
the  east. 

Written  by  Lu-sin-yen,  court  councilor,  formerly  holding 
high  military  command  in  Tai-chan. 


This  date  in  the  Chinese  chronology  is  said  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  A.  D.  781.  The  Syriac  inscription  gives  a 
like  date  according  to  the  Greek  computation. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  all  Christian  hearts 
are  turned  towards  the  great  and  immemorial  empire 
of  China  with  tender  lamentation,  with  exultant 
thanksgiving  over  the  good  confession  witnessed  by 
our  noble  army  of  recent  martyrs,  with  believing 
prayer  and  hope,  there  is  no  need  to  counsel  the 
reader  to  ponder  the  lessons  both  of  warning  and  of 
encouragement  that  are  suggested  by  the  once  pros¬ 
perous,  now  extinguished,  ancieiat  Christianity  of  China. 
The  study  is  not  the  less  interesting  to  American  Chris¬ 
tians  for  the  fact  that  our  own  missionaries  in  Per¬ 
sia  are  now  cherishing  the  flickering  spiritual  life 
in  the  dwindled  residuum  of  the  Nestorian  church, 
and  that  the  site  of  the  great  theological  seminary  of 
Edessa,  which  once  sent  forth  its  missionaries  to  the 
remotest  ends  of  the  then  known  world,  is  represented 
to-day  by  the  charred  and  desecrated  walls  of  the 
venerable  church  in  which  the  Armenian  martyrs  of  the 
persecution  of  1895,  sustained  by  the  hope  and  com¬ 
fort  of  the  gospel  brought  back  to  them  from  the  far¬ 
thest  West,  not  without  charity  gave  their  bodies  to 
be  burned. 


A  Life’s  Message  to  Young  Men 

A  Sketch  of  Henry  Trumbull  Wattles 
By  Philip  E.  Howard 


I  URNING [.aside  from  the  hurry  and  noise 
of  the  busy  Boston  streets,  and  entering 
the  wide  hallway  of  the  Art  Museum, 
one  can  find  in  a  quiet  corridor  a  cast 
of  French's  wonderful  bronze,  Death 
and  the  Sculptor. 

A  youth  is  engaged  in  chiseling  out  the  austere  and 
unfathomable  countenance  of  a  sphinx.  But  there 
has  come  an  interruption  in  his  work.  The  chisel  is, 
indeed,  against  the  stone,  but  his  mallet  is  halting 
mid-stroke,  for  a  gentle  being  clothed  in  flowing  gar¬ 
ments  stands  beside  him,  and  a  detaining  hand  is 
arresting,  with  almost  reluctant,  and  yet  irresistible, 
touch,  his  sinewy  outstretched  arm.  The  youth 
gazes  in  surprise  at  the  angel  beside  him,  who  holds 
in  one  hand  a  bunch  of  the  slumber  flowers,  beckon¬ 
ing  him  away  from  the  present  toil.  The  angel  ful¬ 
fils  her  mission  with  no  suggestion  of  turning  from 
her  purpose,  but  with  gentleness  and  grace ;  the 
youth  wonders  that  the  call  has  come  so  soon,  ’but,  as 
he  turns  from  his  work,  he  is  quite  ready  to  go.  This 
is  the  poem  wrought  by  the  sculptor's  hand,  and  every 
line  of  it  is  eloquent  with  the  divine  call  to  the  higher 
life. 

It  was  thus  with  young  Henry  Trumbull  Wattles, 
whose  work  has  just  been  interrupted  by  a  call  to  the 
new  life.  He  was  the  son  of  John  D.  Wattles,  who, 
nearly  eight  years  ago,  died  in  the  very  prime  of  his 
busy  life,  leaving  to  his  sons  a  legacy  of  noble  charac¬ 
ter  and  high  achievement  And  Harry  Wattles  came 
into  this  heritage  accepting  its  obligations  and  its  privi¬ 
leges. 

Five  years  ago,  young  Wattles  ..ad  passed  his  Yale 
entrance  examination.  He  was  peculiarly  attracted  to 
college  life,  and  he  was  looking  f  .d  with  intensest 
interest  to  the  day  when  he  should  enter  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  his  choice. 

He  went  with  me  one  day,  in  the  summer  of  1895, 
to  the  river  front  of  our  city,  to  examine  a  yacht 
which  had  been  brought  from  the  South  for  our  use 
in  northern  waters.  His  father,  who  was  a  skilled 
yachtsman,  had  sailed,  winter  after  winter,  in  the 
waters  of  the  Florida  west  coast,  and  this  craft  had 
been  his  father's  own.  Harry  was  a  boy  of  eighteen. 


and  toged^j^^^^nk  great  delight  in  having  the 
Flash  in  safe  harbor. 

I  was  called  away  to  a  neighboring  shipping-office 
on  business  concerning  the  boat,  and,  when  I  re¬ 
turned,  I  saw  a  look  of  consternation  on  my  friend’s 
face.  The  story  was  soon  told.  The  first  indication 
of  the  disease  which  he  was  yet  to  fight  to  the  end 
had  made  its  appearance.  Within  a  few  days  it  was 
decided  that  Harry  must  make  his  home  in  the  high 
altitudes  of  Colorado,  and  it  became  my  privilege  to 
accompany  him  thither. 

None  of  us  ever  heard  -from  his  lips  a  murmur  of 
dissent  from  the  Lord’s  freshly  disclosed  plan  for 
him.  His  disappointment  was  keen,  but  he  was  full 
of  hope  concerning  what  he  would  do  "next  year.” 

In  the  early  autumn  we  spent  a  few  days  together 
at  Colorado  Springs,  where  Harry  was  to  pass  the 
winter,  and  the  day  of  my  departure  came.  Toward 
evening  it  began  to  snow.  The  wind  drew  down 
from  the  icy  slopes  of  Pike’s  Peak  cold  as  a  winter  s 
blast.  Harry  insisted  on  accompanying  me  to  the 
station,  but  halfway  there  I  advised  him  to  return. 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  grasped  my  hand  with  a 
steady  grip,  smiled  cheerily,  and  was  off  through  the 
storm  to  begin  his  five  years’  fight  for  life. 

Renewed  strength  came  as  the  months  passed  by. 
Two  years  later,  Wattles  was  joined  by  his  mother 
and  three  younger  brothers,  and  together  they  made 
their  home  in  Denver.  Other  young  men  with  pul¬ 
monary  trouble  sought  Denver  as  a  life-giving  dwell¬ 
ing-place,  and  the  Wattles  household  gave  to  many 
such,  who  were  forlorn  and  almost  hopeless,  and 
without  friends  there,  a  place  that  was  indeed  like 
home  to  those  dear  fellows  who  were  hoping  against 
hope  and  sorely  in  need  of  a  cheery  haven  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  And  the  Wattles  household  was  ever  that,  with 
its  fun-loving,  music-loving  boys,  and  its  mother,  who 
was  not  slow  to  make  that  home  the  gladdest  place  on 
earth  to  her  sons  and  their  friends. 

Disappointed  in  his  plan  for  a  university  course, 
Hairy  Wattles  was  soon  in  sufficient  health  to  enter 
the  Denver  Medical  College,  and  he  at  once  became 
fascinated  with  his  work.  He  steadily  maintained  a 
high  stand  in  his  studies  ;  he  was  chosen  president 


of  his  class,  and  re-elected  ;  he  became  manager 
of  the  college  base-ball  team,  and  in  many  ways 
demonstrated  the  ever-increasing  ability  which  was 
fa  is. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  the  present 
year,  Wattles  closed  his  third  year  of  medical  study 
with  the  highest  honors. 

He  went,  with  his  family,  to  a  mountain  resort 
in  Western  Colorado.  His  disease  had  insidiously 
strengthened  its  hold  upon  him  month  by  month.  In 
the  midst  of  his  stay  in  the  mountains,  several  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  developed  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
nearest  graduate  physician  was  fifty  miles  away,  but 
faithfully  supervised  the  treatment  of  these  cases, 
leaving  Wattles  in  immediate  charge.  The  skilled  and 
enthusiastic  medical  student  gave  himself  freely  to  this 
service  day  and  night,  as  need  might  be.  It  was  no 
light  task.  He  must  be  nurse  as  well  as  physician  in 
more  than  one  instance.  In  the  midst  of  these  labors, 
he  wrote  to  his  dearest  chum  :  "1  have  truly  found 
out  lately  that  the  doctor  is  •  everybody’s  slave,’  and 
yet  I  do  not  regret  for  an  instant  that  I  chose  the  pro¬ 
fession, — in  fact,  I  lov£  it  more  than  ever.” 

He  was,  indeed,  not  a  doctor  of  the  Old  School  in  his 
methods,  hut  William  McLure  never  did  more  heroic 
service  in  the  snows  and  floods  and  long  night  watches 
of  the  land  of  heather  than  this  untitled  doctor  of  a 
newer  school  of  thought,  but  of  the  same  old  school 
of  heroes,  in  the  land  of  ranging  cattle  and  wind¬ 
swept  wilderness.  And  who  could  know  this  boy’s 
anxieties,  as  he  watched  the  fluctuations  of  his  patients’ 
temperature,  and  saw  life  ebb  and  flow.  His  mother 
kept  the  light  burning  in  her  cottage  window,  to  pilot 
him  across  the  fields  on  his  homeward  way.  And  one 
night,  when  the  strain  was  greatest,  and  aiittle  bo_v 
had  succumbed  to  the  fire  of  fever,  Watth^^^BT 
wearily  across  the  porch  into  his 
threw  himself  on  a  couch,  and  cried  as  a  man  muse 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime. 

His  other  patients  were  out  of  danger.  He  had 
given  of  his  best  It  was  no  wonder  that  bis  own 
malady  took  a  fresh  grip  upon  him.  He  weakened 
perceptibly.  The  far-away  doctor  came,  and  did  what 
human  skill  could,  but  the  detaining  hand  was  out¬ 
stretched,  and  the  messenger  was  near. 

Young  Wattles's  thought  was  ever  of  others.  And 
now,  when  he  must  have  known  the  end  might  he 
near,  he  tried  to  reassure  his  mother  as  far  as  he  hon¬ 
estly  could.  Life  was  not  a  burden  to  him.  Still,  he 
was  content  to  go,  save  that  he  wanted  to  be  of  use  to 
others.  "I  should  like  to  live — for  you,”  he  said 
to  his  mother  one  night,  when  the  lamp  of  life  was 
very  dim. 

They  bore  him  down  the  mountains  to  Denver. 
He  studied  his  case  as  an  observer  would.  Not  long 
before  he  passed  away,  he  carefully  noted  the  action 
of  his  heart,  and  conversed  with  the  physicians  about 
his  condition,  and  when  at  last  the  end  came  he 
quietly  fell  asleep.  The  interruption  had  come. 

From  the  men  of  his  college  class  there  came  a 
tribute  of  flowers  to  the  burial  services  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  From  Iris  closest  friend  in  Denver,  a  man 
whose  life  had  been  cheered  and  blessed  by  this 
friendship,  came  these  words  :  "I  doubt  if  any  one 
here  knew  Harry  as  well  as  I  did,  and  no  one  outside 
of  die  immediate  family  circle  loved  him  more.  He 
was  to  me  a  younger  brother,  and  nearer  to  me  than 
some  of  my  own  brothers  have  been.  No  doubt  his 
loving  work,  done  for  others  so  unselfishiy  this  sum¬ 
mer,  hastened  his  death,  but  it  hardly  caused  it. 
And  since  he  had  to  go.  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
his  last  days  here  were  spent  in  doing  good  for 
others.” 

And  those  of  us  in  the  home  city  who  knew  Harry 
Wattles  turn  again  with  a  renewed  understanding 
of  its  meaning  to  the  test  of  love  set  forth  by  the 
Great  Physician,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than' 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.” 
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CHINA’S  MILLIONS 

Cbe  Outlook  in  China. 

BY  MR.  H  W.  FROST. 


HE  outlook  in  China, 
from  every  human 
standpoint,  is  about 
as  dark  as  it  could 
be.  Over  all  Mis* 
sions  in  that  land, 
there  hangs  the 
heavy  cloud  of  loss 
and  sorrow,  and 
around  them  is  the 
gloom  of  disap¬ 
pointed  hopes  and 
ever-deepening  per¬ 
plexities.  Upon  the 
work  which  was  be- 
in  g  abundantly 
prospered, there  has 
suddenly  fallen  a  storm  of  heavy  adversity.  Nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Protestant  Missionaries  have 
suddenly  been  cut  off  from  life  and  service,  and  their 
places  stand  vacant.  Scores  of  other  Missionaries  have 
passed  through  indescribable  sufferings,  and  not  a  few 
of  these  are  left  with  their  lives  so  much  broken  and 
undone  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  resume  their 
service.  One  hundred  or  more  native  pastors,  evan¬ 
gelists  and  Bible-women,  the  leaders  of  the  Native 
Church  in  China,  have  been  killed,  and  thousands  of 
other  native  Christians  have  also  been  called  to  pass 
through  death.  There  is  not  now  an  interior  station 
which  has  a  resident  Missionary,  all  the  workers  having 
been  forced  to  come  into  treaty  ports.  At  many  of 
these  deserted  stations  such  riots  have  taken  place  as 
have  resulted  in  the  utter  destruction  of  churches, 
chapels,  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  mission-houses.  If 
the  Missionaries  who  remain,  could  return  to  the  in¬ 
terior  to-morrow,  the  spectacle  which  would  meet 
them  in  many  parts,  would  be  heart-rending,  and  in 
not  a  few  places  it  would  be  clear  that  the  work  would 
have  to  be  built  up  again  from  its  foundation.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  Missionaries  will  be 
allowed  to  re-enter  the  country  for  months  to  come, 
and  some  say — years  to  come.  Prejudice  against  their 


doing  so  is  stronger  than  ever,  and  this  exists  now,  in 
this  increased  form,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  but  also  on  the  part  of  foreign  diplomats, 
ambassadors  and  consuls.  Added  id  this,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  life  in  the  interior,  from  hence¬ 
forth*  will  be  more  insecure  than  ever  before.  No  less 
an  authority  h£>oti  things  Chinese  than  Sir  Rubert 
Hart,  is  responsible  for  the  declaration  that  the  Boxer 
Movement  is  only  at  its  beginning,  that  it  is  destined  to 
increase  in  numbers  and  in  intensity  of  hate  against  all 
foreigners,  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  unless 
it  is  counteracted  in  some  effective  way,  when  it  will 
burst  forth  once  more  into  more  extensive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  violence  than  ever.  Even  if  this  prophecy  should 
prove  false,  it  is  certain  that  the  Missionaries,  when 
they  at  last  return  to  their  work,  will  meet  more  bitter 
prejudice  and  opposition  against  themselves  and  their 
message,  than  in  all  the  past,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  the  victories  of  the  Allied  Armies,  which  have 
been  sown,  not  only  in  the  blood  of  war  ,but  also  often, 
in  pillage,  rapine  and  murder,  will  have  to  be  reaped 
for  years  to  come  in  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Chinese, 
and  in  the  tears  and  heartbreak  of  the  Missionaries. 
In  truth,  from  every  human  standpoint,  the  outlook  is 
one  of  gloom. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  human 
outlook  is  not  necessarily  the  divine.  It  was  when 
darkness  brooded  over  the  deep  in  the  first  morn  of 
creation,  that  God  said: — “Let  there  be  light  !”  It 
was  when  the  gloom  of  apostasy  had  settled  over  the 
Church  at  large,  that  God  let  the  light  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  break  over  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  In 
things  natural  and  in  things  supernatural,  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  God’s  established  principles  to 
bring  forth  light  when  everything  is  most  dark.  And 
God  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness,  even  in  these 
last  terrible  months  of  suffering  and  death,  of  His 
power  to  work  in  China  after  such  a  manner.  While 
the  Lord  has  called  over  one  hundred  Missionaries  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  Him,  He  has  preserved  the 
lives,  when  they  were  face  to  face  with  equal  dangers, 
of  many  hundreds  more  ;  while  he  has  permitted  some 
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hundreds  of  native  Christians  to  pass  through  death, 
He  has  brought  out  thousands  of  others,  who  were 
threatened  by  death,  into  a  place  of  life.  The  work  in 
China  has  been,  for  the  present,  overwhelmed,  but  it 
has  not  been  overcome ;  it  has  been  cast  down,  but  it 
has  not  been  destroyed.  There  stand  ready  at  this 
present  hour,  hundreds  of  Missionaries,  who,  having 
suffered  much,  are  prepared  to  suffer  more,  and  who 
wait  in  eager  expectation,  in  spite  of  all  the  danger 
before  them,  for  the  time  when  they  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
enter  the  land  and  resume  their  service.  Thousands 
of  native  Christians,  also,  though  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  even  fiercer  persecution  than  the  Missionaries, 
are  at  this  very  hour  testifying  faithfully  to  the  grace 
which  has  saved  and  which  kqeps  them  ;  and  these 
loyal  ones — of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy  — press 
forward  toward  the  future,  with  no  thought  of  denying 
the  faith  or  faltering  in  their  service  for  Christ.  Here, 
then,  is  the  ground  work  of  divine  possibilities,  the 
promise  of  God’s  purposes  ;  for  it  is  with  these  “  chil¬ 
dren  of  light  ”  that  God  may  yet  turn  darkness  into 
light.  From  the  divine  standpoint,  therefore,  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  as  bright  as  the  person  and  promises  of  God. 

But  whatever  the  outlook  in  China  may  seem  to 
be,  Missions  and  Missionaries  cannot  be  affected 
by  outward  circumstances,  either  of  darkness  or 
light.  Whether  we  see  and  understand  the  future  or 
not,  those  who  love  the  Lord  and  who  seek  to  be 
obedient  to  Him,  must  press  forward  upon  their  course 
of  service.  The  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  will  never  be  abrogated 
as  long  as  the  Church  is  on  earth  and  sinners  remain  in 
need  of  salvation.  In  its  final  issue,  therefore,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  prosperity  or  adversity,  of  easement  or 
pain,  of  life  or  death  ;  it  is  a  question  of  knowing  the 
will  of  God  and  of  doing  it,  whatever  the  present  result 
or  cost.  Moreover  this  is  not  simply  theory,  but  it  is 
the  attitude  which  the  Missionary  Societies  working  in 
China  have  taken,  and  in  which  they  stand.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society,  face  to  face  with  its  past 
losses  and  martyrdoms  in  China,  have  given  forth 
their  pronouncement  that  they  have  no  thought  of 
faltering  or  of  falling  back  ;  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  their  Shan-si  Mission  in  China  has  been  obliter¬ 
ated,  declare  that  they  purpose  to  re-enter  the  field  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  renew  their  service  over  the 
very  graves  of  those  who  have  fallen  ;  the  American 
Presbyterian  Board,  though  it  has  lost  some  of  the 
choicest  of  its  workers  in  China,  instead  of  having  any 
thought  of  abandoning  their  work  there,  consider  that 
their  losses  are  a  claim  upon  them  for  more  energetic 
service  than  ever,  and  hence  they  are  calling  upon  the 
American  Presbyterian  Churches  for  a  great  forward 


movement.  Other  leading  Missionary  Societies  have 
made  similar  declarations,  and  stand  ready  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  to  press  forward  into  the  work  in 
China  with  renewed  and  redoubled  vigour.  And  as 
for  ourselves,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  who  have 
lost  by  martyrdom  of  Missionaries  more  heavily  than 
any  other  Missionary  Society  in  China,  and  have  had 
many  stations  literally  annihilated — the  Christians,  the 
chapels  and  the  mission-homes  going  down  in  one 
common  ruin — we  do  solemnly  take  the  place  that 
these  things  must  not  and  will  not  move  us,  and  that, 
in  the  face  of  them  and  because  of  them,  we  again 
dedicate  ourselves  to  God  for  a  new  service  in  behalf 
of  China’s  millions.  To  this  end  the  Mission  is 
keeping  as  many  Missionaries  as  possible  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  and  is  waiting  there  upon  God,  day  by 
day,  that  the  closed  doors  may  be  swung  back,  and 
that  the  Missionaries  may  be  given,  once  more,  the 
privilege  and  joy  of  passing  through  them  and  joining 
the  native  Christians  in  their  service  for  the  unsaved. 
To  this  end,  also,  the  Mission  is  preparing  to  hold  a 
Conference  at  Shanghai  among  the  Missionaries  for  the 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  its  workers  may  be 
prepared  by  God  for  their  renewed  service,  whenever  it 
shall  please  Him  to  make  this  possible.  To  this  end, 
also,  the  Mission  calls  for  men  and  women  to  take  the 
place  of  those  beloved  workers  who  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  Christ,  and  for  others  to  follow  aad  to 
press  forward  into  the  unoccupied  places  beyond. 
If  through  the  terrible  experiences  ol  the  past 
months  Christians  at  large,  including  all  those 
who  are  responsible  in  any  degree  for  missionary 
service  in  China,  may  become  a  more  self-sacrificing, 
prayerful  and  trusting  people,  we  cannot  help  but 
believe  that  God’s  object  in  recent  events  will  have 
been  obtained,  and  that  He  will  be  able  to  fulfil  His 
purposes  through  the  Church  in  behalf  of  the  Christless 
Chinese.  It  is  nut  a  question  of  the  past  of  loss  and 
sorrow,  it  is  not  even  a  question  of  the  present  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  perplexity  ;  it  is  the  question  of  our  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Jehovah-God,  and  thus  of  His  relationship 
to  us.  The  attitude  of  self-effacement  and  Christ- 
enthronement  will  be  God's  opportunity  of  fulfilling 
His  purposes,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  of  thus  mani¬ 
festing  His  glory  to  China.  Whether,  therefore,  the 
prospect  to  our  dim  vision  be  bright  or  dark,  in  unison 
with  God,  we  shall  be  able  to  finish  our  course  with  joy. 
Meanwhile,  this  is  our  word  of  cheer  and  comfort  : 
“I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness'1 Yea  the 
darkness  hideth  not  from  Thee  ;  but  the  night  shineth 
as  the  day  ;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
Thee"  ;  “  He  knoweth  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
light  dwelleth  with  Him." 
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“In  Perils  of  (be  fieatben.” 


The  wonderful  deliverance  frorr 


WTO  HERE  had  been  rumours  in  my  station  ot 
Kuang-cheo,  in  the  Province  of  Honan,  but 
they  had  not  alarmed  me  at  all.  On  Sunday 
morning,  July  8th,  one  of  the  Christians,  a 
boy  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  told  me  that 
people  were  saying  on  the  street  that  they  would 
come  either  that  day  or  the  following,  and  pull  the 
house  down,  and  kill  me  and  all  the  Christians.  I  tol(d 
him  not  to  be  afraid  about  that.  “Let  them  say  what 
they  will.” 

Half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  the  evening  meeting. 
I  was  choosing  the  hymns,  when  I  heard  a  great  crowd 
of  people  rush  into 
the  premises,  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  noise. 

I  came  quickly  out 
of  my  study  to  see 
what  was  going  od, 
and  I  saw  the 
Guest  Hall  cram¬ 
med  with  people- 
They  called  out 
that  they  wanted 
me  to  preach  to 
them,  but  having 
heard  that  they 
had  come  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  make 
trouble,  I  went 
back  to  my  study 
to  fetch  a  card  and 
try  to  go  to  the 
official,  but  people 
with  knives  in 
their  hands  were 
keeping  the  door, 
and  I  could  not 
get  out.  The  street 
was  packed  from 
one  end  to 
the  other,  and 
the  house  surrounded. 

I  shouted  to  the  servant  to  bring  some  benches  to  the 
guest  hall  for  the  people  to  sit  on.  They  were  still  com¬ 
ing  in  in  great  numbers,  so  I  stood  between  the  table 
and  the  wall,  and  tried  to  preach  to  them  a  little.  I 
had  only  said  a  few  words,  when  I  was  told  it  was  useless 
to  preach,  for  the  motive  in  coming  was  not  to  listen  to 
the  Gospel,  blit  to  kill  me  on  account  of  my  being  a 
bewitcher.  I  tried  to  explain  to  them  that  that  was 
nonsense,  we  only  having  come  with  the  Gospel  of  peace. 

Seeing  that  they  would  not  listen  to  my  words,  but 
rather  became  more  rowdy,  and  noticing  that  some  of 
the  rioters  surrounded  me,  I  invited  one  of  them,  as  if  he 
were  a  friend,  just  to  tell  the  people  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
explain  to  them  that  we  were  their  best  friends  and  had 
come  to  do  them  good.  So  this  man  climbed  on  to  the 
table,  and  with  great  gesticulations,  at  the  pitch  of  his 
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voice  tried  to  quiet  them,  explaining  what  I  had  told  him; 
but  he  had  only  spoken  a  moment  or  two,  when  he 
was  told  to  get  down,  and  the  people  rushing  towards 
the  table  tried  to  crush  me  between  it  and  the  wall. 
Then  I  asked  some  men  that  were  standing  at  my  right 
hand,  to  resist  the  pushing  of  the  table.  They  did  so 
for  a  little  while,  but  seeing  it  was  unsuccessful,  ex¬ 
horted  me  to  go  to  the  back  part  of  the  house.  I  did 
not  do  so,  feeling  that  there  was  no  way  of  escape  there. 
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SET  FIRE  TO. 

All  of  a  sudden,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  coiling  up 
his  queue  on  his 
head,  and  pulling 
up  his  sleeve, 
grasped  hold  of  my 
queue,  and  tried 
to  smite  me  on  the 
breast.  Some 
others  took  hold 
of  my  gown,  in¬ 
flicting  blows,  and 
striking  at  me  on 
every  side,  and 
trying  to  pull  me 
outside  on  to  the 
street.  Suddenly, 
some  one  gave  a 
blow  to  the  lampi 
which  fell  and 
broke,  aud  we  were 
left  in  darkness. 
I  at  once  made  an 
effort,  got  my 
queue  out  of  their 
grasp  by  a  sudden 
pull  and  loosing 
my  gown,  left  it 
with  them.  I  threw 
mvself  on  the 
hands,  and  placing 
into  as  little  space 


ground  to  be  out  of  reach  of  their 
myself  in  a  corner,  crouched  down 
as  possible.  Having  thus  freed  myself  from  their  hands, 
they  thought  I  had  run  away,  and  began  to  smash  the 
door,  screens  and  benches,  and  all  they  found  in  the 
Guest  Hall.  One  of  the  screens  falling  under  their  blows, 
partly  eovefed  me,  Nearly  everything  in  the  Hall  having 
been  destroyed,  they  then  made  a  rush  for  the  front 
upstair  rooms,  and  I  availed  myself  of  the  interval  to  crawl 
um^rneath  the  table,  where  I  was  less  cramped,  and 
should  be  seen  less  easily.  It  was  not  possible  to  get 
out  for  the  crowds  surrounding  the  house.  After  they 
had  finished  in  the  front  upstairs  rooms,  down  they  came 
again,  and  made  a  rush  for  the  back.  From  under  the 
table  where  I  was,  I  cou’d  see  the  work  of  destruction 
going  on.  After  having  looted  or  destroyed  what  was  to 
be  found  at  the  back,  and  in  my  study,  they  wanted  a  light 
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to  hunt  alter  valuables.  They  found  some  straw  and 
dipped  it  in  kerosene,  and  made  a  torch  of  it.  As  soon  as 
they  had  the  light,  they  began  dividing  the  spoil,  and 
when  they  could  find  no  more,  they  spoke  of  setting  the 
house  and  debris  on  fire.  So  they  set  to  work,  got  to¬ 
gether  a  pile  of  wiood,  and  poured  kerosene  on  it.  The 
torch  was  burning  out,  but  one  man  lifted  it  up  from  the 
ground,  and  was  bringing  it  towards  the  pile  of  wood, 
when  he  saw  a  chair  near  the  table,  and  came  over  to  take 
it  away.  The  light  discovered  me,  and  with  a  rush  they 
got  hold  of  me  and  dragged  me  from  under  the  table, 
and  on  to  the  pile  of  wood.  Others  took  up  the  benches 
and  knocked  me  with  them. 

Some  of  the  neighbors  fearing  that  if  they  burnt  the 
house  their  own  would  be  caught  on  fire,  would  not  let 
them  burn  it,  saying.  The  house  is  only  rented,  and  does 
not  belong  to  him.’  Then  the  rioters  said,  ‘Well,  never 
mind,  we  will  not  burn  the  house,  we  will  only  burn 
him,’  and  saying  this  they  poured  kerosene  on  my  clothes 
and  set  them  on  fire.  Friendly  neighbors,  however, 
quenched  the  flames,  tearing  off  the  burning  part  of  the 
garment,  whilst  others  were  dragging  me  away  by  the 

queue  to  save  me.  I  was  lying  with  my  face  to  the 

ground.  The  rioters  seeing  these  neighbors  wanted  to 
save  me,  got  hold  of  a  pole  and  began  to  strike  me  on  the 
head  and  all  over  my  body.  I  tried  to  protect  my  head 
with  my  hands,  but  had  not  reached  the  doorstep  when  a 

very  heavy  blow  inflicted  on  my  head,  caused  me  to  lose 

consciousness.  I  committed  my  soul  into  God’s  keep¬ 
ing,  and  knew  nothing  further. 

UNCONSCIOUS  FOR  TWO  DAYS. 

I  remained  unconscious  for  two  days,  and  when  I  re¬ 
opened  my  eyes,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  July  nth, 
I  found  myself  on  the  platform,  in  the  chapel,  lying  on 
a  native  bed,  soaked  with  blood  and  my  head  still  bleed¬ 
ing.  The  Christians  told  me  that  some  of  the  rioters 
dragged  me  on  to  the  street  and  wanted  to  cut  off  my 
head,  but  others  opposed  this,  saying  “That  is  no  use, 
when  he  is  dead  already.”  Afterwards,  on  the  same 
night,  the  mandarin  came,  and  seeing  me  lying  on  the 
public  street,  ordered  his  underlings  to  carry  me  inside  and 
put  me  on  a  bed.  No  bed  was  to  be  found,  so  they 
left  me  on  some  unbroken  boards  of  the  platform.  Some 
of  the  Christians,  by  turns,  had  watched  me  during  the 
nights. 

After  I  became  conscious.  I  was  terribly  thirsty  and 
feverish.  The  Christians  brought  me  food,  but  I  could 
not  eat  anything;  I  only  drank,  and  drank  all  the  water 
they  brought  me.  Some  of  the  gentry  discovering  that 
I  had  regained  consciousness,  spread  it  abroad,  wanting 
the  rioters  to  come  back  and  cut  off  my  head.  When 
the  mandarin  knew  this,  fearing  that  I  should  die  in 
Kuang-cheo,  and  be  held  responsible  for  all  that  had 
happened,  he  decided  to  send  me  away  to  Cheo-kai-k’eo, 
140  miles  north,  thinking  that  I  should  certainly  die  on 
the  road  and  so  he  be  freed  from  blame,  and  would  be 
reported  as  having  helped  my  escape  to  where  I  could 
obtain  medical  treatment.  The  gentry  having  heard  that 
the  mandarin  was  friendly  inclined  towards  me,  presented 
him  with  a  petition,  and  threatened  to  murder  him  if  he 
allowed  me  to  leave  Kuang-cheo,  either  dead  or  alive. 


From  that  moment  they  placed  armed  men  at  the  gates 
lo  guard  them. 

FLIGHT. 

In  the  evening  the  mandarin  visited  me,  and  suggested 
as  a  safe  plan  to  get  me  outside  the  city  that  I  should 
be  carried  along  in  a  coffin.  But  I  feared  that  I  should 
die  for  want  of  sufficient  air,  or  that  the  soldiers  and 
bearers  wcfuld  bury  me  alive  or  throw  the  coffin  into  the 
river,  and  would  not  consent  although  the  mandarin  pro¬ 
mised  to  put  breathing  holes  in  the  coffin.  I  said  1 
would  rather  die  in  the  chapel,  and  some  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  suggested  to  him  to  put  me  on  a  bamboo  stretcher 
with  an  awning  to  protect  me  from  the  sun. 

About  midnight,  eight  bearers  brought  it,  and  the 
mandarin  came  himself,  with  an  escort  of  fifty  footmen, 
twenty  horsemen,  all  armed,  and  some  few  attendants. 
He  led  the  way  on  horseback,  and  through  the  west 
gate,  and  escorted  the  party  for  twelve  miles  towards 
Cheo-kie— k’eo.  He  promised  me  that  he  would  punish 
the  ringleaders,  and  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  take  good 
care  of  me.  Towards  dusk  we  had  covered  thirty  miles 
from  Kuang-cheo,  and  we  stopped  to  pass  the  night  and 
exchange  escort. 

Next  day  we  travelled _  twenty-five  miles.  When  we 
passed  through  any  market-place,  people  would  come  out 
and  examine  the  stretcher.  They  were  very  much  ex¬ 
cited,  and  unfriendly,  calling  out  to  kill  the  foreigner; 
but  the  soldiers  kept  them  in  check,  and  ordered  the 
bearers  to  go  quickly.  Next  day,  Saturday,  July  14th, 
about  11  o’clock,  a.m.,  we  reached  the  magistrate  where 
the  escort  had  to  be  changed  again.  A  great  crowd  of 
people  ran  excitedly  into  the  Yamen  yard,  and  in  spite 
of  the  soldiers,  pulled  the  awning  and  tried  to  smash 
the  stretcher  itself.  Soon  after,  the  mandarin  gave  orders 
to  take  me  into  a  room,  and  not  to  allow  the  people 
in.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  wait  there,  the  new 
‘escort  was  ready,  and  the  awning  repaired,  and  on  we 
went  towards  Hsiang-ch’eng  Hsien.  distant  a  further 
thirty-seven  miles.  Even  this  time,  in  getting  out  from 
the  Yamen,  the  people  tried  once  more  to  smash  the 
stretcher,  and  they  took  away  my  shoes  and  socksJ  and 
then  whilst  we  were  going,  men  and  women  crowded 
round,  stopping  the  bearers  to  look  at  the  foreign  devil. 

I  was  a  little  better  that  day,  and  for  the  first  time, 
could  take  a  little  rice-gruel,  which  they  gave  me.  After  we 
had  travelled  ten  miles,  a  sudden  thunderstorm  broke  upon 
us;  the  rain  pelted  down,  quickly  soaking  through  the  awn¬ 
ing,  and  wetting  us  all  through  and  through,  and  the  wind 
blew  like  a  hurricane.  The  bearers  cursed  and  swore. 
Soon  after  we  reached  an  inn,  where  we  stopped  for  the 
night. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  July  15th,  we  arrived  at  Hsiang- 
ch’en  Hsien,  about  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  bearers  left  me  outside  the  door  of  the  Yamen  at 
the  discretion  of  thousands  of  enemies,  who  crowded  round 
from  every  direction.  They  thought  I  was  dead,  for  I 
did  not  move  or  make  a  sound,  although  they  pinched 
me,  pulled  my  hair,  and  knocked  me  about,  an  ordeal  last¬ 
ing  about  an  hour  long,  after  which  the  mandarin  order¬ 
ed  some  underlings  to  take  me  into  a  room  and  close 
the  door  after  me. 
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SENT  BACK  TO  DANGER. 

On  the  morrow,  Monday,  July  16th,  about  3.30  a.m., 
I  was  carried  out  into  the  yard,  and  hearing  them  speak 
of  going  southward,  1  asked  the  soldiers  and  under¬ 
lings  what  that  meant,  and  told  them  that  unless  I  saw 
the  mandarin,  I  would  not  start.  So  saying,  I  made  an 
effort  to  get  down  from  the  stretcher,  and  sit  in  the 
courtyard:  but  they  took  hold  of  me,  and  put  me  back 
and  ordered  the  bearers  to  start  off  quickly.  Complain¬ 
ing  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  one  of  the  underlings 
told  me  that  the  mandarin  would  not  let  me  go  on,  and 
had  given  orders  to  send  me  back  to  Kuang-cheo, 

I  had  been  rioted. 

Late  that  evening  we  reached  Sin-ts'ai  again, 
the  mandarin  having  heard  that  the  Hsiang-ch’eng 
would  not  receive  me,  treated 
me  very  uncivilly,  leaving  me 
all  night  in  the  open  court¬ 
yard,  exposed  to  the  rain, 
which  drizzled  down  and 
wetted  me. 

The  following  morning,  the 
mandarin  thinking  my  being 
carried  on  a  bamboo  stretcher 
was  too  grand  a  style,  ordered 
the  yamen-runners  to  move 
me  from  it,  on  to  a  wheelbar¬ 
row.  I  remonstrated,  saying 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  travel  on  a  barrow,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  being  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruises, 
which  would  not  allow  me  to 
stand  or  sit ;  my  head  was 
giddy,  and  I  could  not  bear 
the  sun  without  head  protec¬ 
tion.  I  asked  to  see  the  man¬ 
darin,  wanting  to  represent  to 
him  that  since  the  Kuang-cheo 
official  had  sent  me  by  stretch¬ 
er,  I  must  at  any  rate  return  on 
the  same  ;  but  the  underlings 
paid  no  heed  to  it,  except 
to  say  unpleasant  words: 

II  Pitch  him  into  the  barrow 
like  a  bag  of  foreign  goods.” 

Then  they  got  hold  of  me  and  put  me  roughly  on  the 
Barrow  and  started  off. 

The  jolting  on  the  uneven  road  and  the  fearful  heat 
of  the  sun  beating  down,  caused  me  excruciating  pain, 
and  re-opened  my  wounds.  We  went  twenty-three  miles 
that  day.  The  mandarin  had  given  no  money  for  food 
for  me,  and  if  the  Lord  had  not  touched  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  soldiers,  who  pitied  me,  I  should  have  had 
no  food  all  day.  The  following  morning,  about  noon, 
we  were  back  at  Si-hsien.  The  mandarin  did  not  want 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  me,  and  left  me  in  the 
courtyard  and  soon  a  large  crowd  came  around. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 

Some  two  months  previously,  I  had  visited  this  place, 


on  a  preaching  tour,  and  selling  books.  A  man  connected 
with  the  Yanien  named  Cheo,  had  invited  me  to  preach 
outside  his  door,  where  he  had  ^placed  table  and  chair 
and  kept  me  provided  with  tea.  He  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Gospel.  Hearing  that  I  was  now  in 
the  Yamen  amongst  such  a  crowd  of  people,  lie  came 
and  told  the  barrow-men  to  push  me  to  his  house,  where 
he  soon  prepared  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  on,  and  gave  me 
tea  and  afterward  a  nice  dinner. 

1  told  him  my  story,  and  on  hearing  of  the  uncivil 
manner  in  which  I  was  treated  by  the  mandarin,  and  how 
he  did  not  give  me  any  travelling  money,  he  presented 
me  100  large  cash,  telling  me  not  to  spend  them  while 
his-  guest,  but  to  keep  'hem  for  my  journey  back 
Moreover,  seeing  I  was  without  trousers. 

and  socks  and  shoes,  he  in¬ 
terested  some  friends  to  pro¬ 
vide  me  with  fhem. 

Owing  to  the  heavy  rain,  I 
was  his  guest  for  three  days, 
and  during  that  time  I  had 
three  meals  a  day  with  them, 
and  he  gave  me  fresh  tea  from 
morning  till  night.  Many 
visitors  of  both  sexes  came  to 
see  me,  sympathizing  with 
my  sufferings,  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  preaching  to 
them  in  the  best  way  I  could, 
the  message  of  salvation. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  Mr.  Cheo’s  family  tried 
to  persuade  me  to  stay  in 'Si- 
hsien,  rather  than  return 
to  Kuang-cheo,  inviting  me  to 
continue  to  be  their  guest 
until  I  was  better,  and  they 
would  try  to  collect  travel¬ 
ling  money  for  me,  say  Soo 
or  900  cash,  to  send  me 
down  to  Han-kow.  To  this 
1  answered  that  I  expected 
word  from  the  mandarin,  and 
next  day  early  in  themorning — 
it  was  Saturday,  July  21st —  he 
sent  around  a  chair  and 
a  few  soldiers  to  escort  me  to  Kuang-cheo.  We  arrived 
back  at  my  station  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  left  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Yamen  for  hours,  all  the  time  being  at 
the  mercy  of  large  crowds  of  enemies,  who  abused  me 
and  mocked  me,  saying,  ‘God  has  brought  you  safely 
back,  has  He?  Your  God  cannot  save  you.  Jesus  is 
dead;  He  is  not  in  this  world.  He  cannot  give  real  help. 
Our  god  of  war  is  much  stronger;  he  protects  us,  and 
he  has  sent  the  Boxers  to  pull  down  your  house  and  to 
kill  you.’  And  thus  saying,  they  spat  on  my  face,  and 
threw  mud  and  melon  peel  at  me,  and  did  what  they  lik¬ 
ed.  Some  pinched  nve,  others  pulled  my  queue,  and 
others  expressed  themselves  in  the  most  vile  way.  All 
the  time  I  did  not  answer  a  word.  Some  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  came  to  see  me.  but  had  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
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LEFT  IN  DARKNESS. 

At  half  past  eight,  the  mandarin  being  afraid  that 
.the  people  would  kill  me  in  the  courtyard,  ordered  that 
eight  underlings  should  carry  me  outside  the  city  by 
sedan  chair  towards  the  town  of  To-san.  On  the  way, 
they  told  the  people  that  they  were  carrying  me  to  the 
execution  grounds.  The  night  was  dark,  and  we  were 
travelling  by  lantern  light,  so  we  only  went  three  miles. 
Tjje  day  after,  Sunday,  July  22nd,  they  carried  me  with¬ 
out  disturbance,  twenty-seven  miles,  to  a  place  called 
Chan-ta-tien.  I  had  visited  there  twice  before,  and  many 
came  and  recognized  me,  but  did  not  make  any  trouble.. 

Next  morning,  July  23rd,  Monday,  about  3.30  a.m.,  I 
got  into  the  chair,  and  fliey  carried  me  for  half  a  mile, 
and  then  they  asked  me  tot  dismount  and  let  them  tighten 
up  the  chair.  No  sooner  had  I  left  it,  than  they  took 
up  the  poles  and  away  they  went  back  to  Kuang-cheo. 
One  of  the  mandarin’s  servants  stijl  remained,  and  told 
me  they  had  no  official  letter,  so  were  unable  to  escort 
me  any  further,  and  that  now  I  was  free  to  do  what  1 
thought  best.  I  talked  to  him  and  asked  him  if  the  man¬ 
darin  had  not  left  him  any  money  for  me.  He  said,  ‘No,’ 
but  afterwards  produced  400  cash,  and  then  left  me  in  the 
darkness.  There  on  the  spot  I  prayed  for  ^guidance,  and 
waited  till  the  sun  rose. 

Then  I  walked  on  past  the  town  of  To-san.  intending 
to  go  to  Si-’ang,  where  I  had  heard  that  there  were  some 
foreigners  prospecting  for  a  railway.  At  To-san,  the  peo¬ 
ple  called  out,  'The  bewitcher,’  and  wanted  to  kill  me. 
but  others  said,  ‘He  is  only  a  Canton  man.'  They  fol¬ 
lowed  me  some  distance,  and  then  returned.  At  noon  I 
had  gone  to  a  small  inn  four  miles  beyond  To-san.  After 
dinner,  I  rested  till  five  o’clock,  and  then  proceeded  on 
my  way,  but  I  had  barely  walked  half  a  mile,  when  T 
seemed  to  hear  an  inner  voice  telling  me  ‘  Do  not  go  on.’ 
and  I  returned  to  the  inn.  The  landlord  was  surprised  to 
see  me  back.  I  told  him  I  was  footsore,  so  could  not 
get  on  that  day. 

PURSUED  •BY  BOXERS. 

During  the  evening,  some  thirty  men,  armed  with 
swords  and  spikes,  stopped  at  the  inn,  and  asked  with 
great  excitement  if  the  innkeeper  had  seen  a  foreign 


devil  passing  by  that  morhing,  and  saying  that  they 
were  hunting  after  him  to  kill  him.  The  innkeeper  ans¬ 
wered  in  the  negative,  and  the  men  began  angrily  curs¬ 
ing  the  foreigner. 

1  was  lying  down  on  the  floor  with  my  face  turned  to  the 
wall,  and  my  head  partly  covered  with  my  hand,  so  they  did 
not  recognize  me,  but  I  heard  all  they  said,  all  their  plans 
to  overtake  and  kill  me,  and  their  conjectures  that  1  was 
further  on  the  road  to  Sin-iang.  They  talked  for  a  long 
while,  but  started  off  very  early  in  the  morning.  A  little 
later  I  left  the  inn.  It  was  Tuesday,  July  24th.  I  had 
walked  five  miles,  and  was  feeling  very  weary,  as  if  I 
could  not  go  much  further,  and  for  a  time  felt  very  des¬ 
pondent,  when  I  saw  a  man  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction.  As  he  neared  me  he  stopped,  and  looked  very 
closely  at  me,  and  again  went  on.  We  passed  one  an¬ 
other,  and  then  he  stopped  again.  I  turned  round,  and 
then  he  asked  me  if  I  was  not  Mr.  Ai  (my  Chinese 
name).  Doubting  the  man,  I  did  not  answer,  but  only 
asked  him  his  name  and  where  he  came  from.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  a  Mr.  Lo,  of  a  p’ace  calhd  CT-’i-tHil, 
and  then  I  remembered  having  seen  him  two  years  before 

at  the  city  of  Runing  Fu.  As  soon  as  I  let  him  know 

who  I  was,  he  walked  toward  me,  and  burst  into  tears, 

telling  me  that  he  had  heard  that  I  had  been  killed.  He 

offered  to  turn  back  and  accompany  me  to  Hankow,  so 
I  told  him  that  I  had  hardly  any  money.  Fie  said  he 
would  get  some  from  his  house,  which  was  on  the  way 
to  Hankow'. 

So  w'e  started  on  together.  When  we  were  near  his 
village,  leaving  me  at  an  inn  on  the  further  side  of  the 
river,  he  returned  and  brought  money  and  dinner  for  me 
and  clothes,  ^ifter  dinner,  we  went  on  towards  Hankow, 
and  by  his  help,  after  a  week’s  more  travelling,  during 
which  our  lives  were  three  times  at  stake,  I  reached 
Hankow'  safely.  Partly  by  foot,  partly  by  barrow,  partly 
in  sedan  chair,  partly  by  boat,  we  journeyed  on.  and  on 
Tuesday  morning,  July  31st,  we  got  to  our  journey’s  end, 
so  glad  to  have  the  dangers  and  sufferings  over,  and 
to  be  able  to  get  rest  and  medical  treatment. 

The  above  narrative,  unabridged,  with  a  photo  of  Mr. 
Argento,  can  be  had  in  book  form,  price  3  cents;  to  be 
had  from  offices  of  Mission,  507  Church  Street,  Toronto. 


extract  from  Rev.  %  HI.  Stevenson’s  Eelter. 


T  was  a  i°y t0  me  to  *earn 

Hr '  I'd  t*iat  ^od  ha^  been  so  gra- 
ci°usl>'  preparing  the 
]• "v'  AX  hearts  of  the  friends  of 

those  who  have  been  called 
}*~/p  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
Him  in  this  land,  for  the  sad 
news,  and  I  earnestly  pray  that 
He  will  make  this  time  of  sorrow  and 
suffering  a  great  blessing,  not  only  to 
China,  but  to  all  His  people  throughout 
Ibis  universe.  Our  loss  has  indeed 
been  very  great,  but  we  believe  that  the 
•blessing  which  our  God  is  preparing 
for  us  is  even  greater.  May  He  prepare 
.us  to  receive  it,  and  so  fill  us  with  His 


presence  that  we  shall  go  forward  in 
His  work  as  never  before,  when  He 
again  permits  us  to  return  to  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  this  land  !  We  need  to  spend 
much  time  before  our  God  in  humble 
and  believing  prayer  that  He  will  fill 
the  gaps  which  have  been  made,  and 
that  He  will  send  forth  and  equip  men 
and  women  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
those  places  where  our  dear  fellow- 
workers  have  fallen.  I  fear  that  we 
have  lost  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  besides  nineteen  children, 
making  the  great  total  of  eighty-one 
souls.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  many 
bereaved  ones  in  the  home  lands,  but 


great  as  their  sorrow  is,  it  cannot  mean 
the  terrible  suffering  to  them  that  this 
terrible  time  of  persecution  and  trial 
does  to  the  native  Christians.  Our 
hearts  are  bowed  down  as  we  think  of 
them  wandering  about  among  the 
mountains,  having  lost  their  all,  and 
when  we  remember  the  famine  in  the 
North  we  fear  that  many  of  those  who 
have  escaped  their  persecutors  will  die 
of  hunger.  May  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Who  gave  His  life  for  the  sheep,  look 
down  upon  them  in  mercy,  and  speedily 
bring  peace  to  this  poor  distracted 
land  !" 
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in  memoriam==Rw.  Him.  Cooper. 


MASSACRED  AT 

HE  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  re- 
ceived  a  cable  from  Rev.  J.  Walter  Lowrie,  of 
Tien-tsin,  China,  confirming  the  fears  which 
have  long  been  entertained  regarding  the 
massacre  of  Missionaries  at  Pao-ting  Fu.  August 
Dr.  Brown  cabled  and  wrote  Mr.  Lowrie,  ask¬ 
ing  him  whenever  he  could  do  so,  without  unreasonable 
risk,  to  go  to  Pao-ting  Fu,  and  make  a  detailed  investi¬ 
gation  regarding  the  Missionaries,  and  to  send  a  full 
report.  No  opportunity  arrived  until  October  nth,  when 
Mr.  Lowrie  succeeded  in  securing  permission  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  military  expedition  from 
Peking  to  Pao-ting  Fu,  a  cable  to 
this  effect  having  been  received 
by  Dr.  Brown,  October  13th.  Of 
course  the  written  report  cannot 
reach  New  York  for  several  weeks 
yet,  but  this  morning’s  cable 
reads  .  “  Simcox,  Hodge,  Bag- 

nail  families  (of  the  China  Inland 
Mission',  Jaylor  (Taylor),  Petkin 
(Pitkin),  Cooper,  Morrill,  Gould 
murdered;  houses  raved  (razed). 

Populace  unrepentant.  Lowrie" 

The  last  lingering  hope  we  had 
regarding  the  safety  of  our  be¬ 
loved  brother,  Mr.  Cooper,  has 
been  dispelled  by  the  above  tele¬ 
gram,  and  we  have  only  the 
memory  now  of  one  who  was  be¬ 
loved  by  every  Missionary  in  our 
Mission.  Of  our  dear  brother 
Cooper,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  in 
measured  language.  His  loss  to 
us  and  to  China  seems  irrepar¬ 
able,  and  yet  we  know  that  God 
is  wise. 

Let  me  try  to  weave  a 
wreath  from  the  recollections 


PAO-TING  FU. 

discernment  which  Mr.  Cooper  brought  to  bear  upon  all 
missionary  questions.  His  wise  advice  was  eagerly  sought 
and  eagerly  valued,  and  many  a  missionary  owes  his  ex¬ 
trication  from  difficulties  by  acting  on  the  counsel  given. 
Thus  by  unique  qualities  was  Mr.  Cooper  well  fitted  for 
the  large  sphere  to  which  he  was  called,  and  we  hoped 
that  many  years  his  presence  with  us  would  be  granted. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  been  in  China  nineteen  years — and 
first  as  Superintendent  of  the  work  of  the  C.I.M.  in 
the  Province  of  Anhuei,  and  later  on  as  assistant  Deputy 
Director  in  Shanghai,  very  niateria'lv  helped  forward  the 
work  of  God  in  China.  Neither  of  these  posts  was  a  sine¬ 
cure,  and  neither  of  them  was  easy  to  fill — but  no  man 
could  have  filled  them  better. 
His  presence  at  a  station  was 
eagerly  looked  for,  both  by  natives 
and  foreigners  alike,  and  a  fra¬ 
grance  of  Christ  was  always  left 
of  his  visit.  Wise  in  council, 
tender  in  heart,  loving  as  a 
brother,  beloved  we  love  thee,  we 
miss  thee — and  deeply  do  we 
grieve  with  the  dear  wife  and  six 
children  who  have  been  thus  so 
cruelly  bereft. 

It  was  on  a  mission  of  coun¬ 
selling  and  cheering  that  he  went 
away  in  the  beginning  of  this 
summer  to  the  Province  of  Shan¬ 
si.  It  was  a  long,  trying  journey, 
and  there  were  many  difficulties. 
His  advent  there  was  long  desired 
and  was  greatly  blessed.  Mr.  E. 
J.  Cooper,  says  of  his  visit  :  “Mr. 
Cooper’s  words  were  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all.  He  seems  to 
have  been  apprehensiveof  coming 
trouble,  by  reason  of  the  long 
continued  drought.  The 
keynote  of  his  message  was 
the  likelihood  of  the  churches 


of  the  past  to  the  memory  of  our  dear  friend  who  fell 
at  Pao-ting  Fu.  All  were  intimately  kno.vn  to  me,  as 
both  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Bagnall  had  been  Superintend¬ 
ents  in  the  Provinces  in  which  I  labored.  It  was  in  the 
winter  of  1892  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Cooper.  He  was  then 
in  Shanghai,  and  was  also  Superintendent  of  the  Anhuei 
Province.  The  very  first  thing  that  impressed  me  about 
him  was  his  large  sympathetic  nature  He  seemed  in¬ 
tuitively  to  enter  into  one’s  difficulties,  and  by  so  doing 
in  a  great  rqeasure  helped  to  smooth  them  away.  This 
is  a  very  rare  quality.  Some  men  can  give  sympathy 
and  help  after  they  know  your  difficulties  and  troubles, 
but  Mr.  Cooper  seemed  to  divine  these,  and  by  loving 
words,  and  a  heart  ever  ready  to  appreciate  the  tria's 
of  even  the  youngest  Missionary,  he  became  endeared  to 
all. 

One  could  never  fail  to  notice  also,  the  sagacity  and 


in  China  being  called  upon  to  suffer  for  Christ.  A  month 
later,  at  another  station,  he  spoke  on  the  great  change 
in  the  Apostle  Peter’s  character,  ci  mparing  his  words 
spoken  to  our  Lord  when  he  was  told  of  the  coming  cross, 
and  his  epistles  which  are  so  full  of  reference  to  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ  in  suffering.  ...  On  the  morning  of 
June  4th  all  met  at  6  a.m.  for  prayer  and  then  with 
many  of  the  church  members,  we  accompanied  him  some 
distance  coastwards,  little  thinking  that  we  should  nev¬ 
er  see  his  face  again.” 

After  leaving  Shansi  he  travelled  coastwards,  passing 
through  the  Province  of  Chili,  and  had  safely  reached 
Pao-ting  Fu,  and  from  there  hoped  soon  to  reach  Tien¬ 
tsin,  but  alas,  this  was  not  to  be.  In  various  accounts  of  the 
massacre  there  (see  next  page),  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  thus  we  were  led  to  hope  that 
after  all  he  had  in  some  way  escaped,  but  the  cable  print- 
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ed  above  destroys  this  last  hope. 

To  Mr.  Cooper's  indefatigable  labours  the  native 
churches  are  greatly  indebted.  With  others,  he  trans- 
lated  the  New  Testament  into  Romanised  Chinese,  and 
but  a  few  years  ago,  compiled  a  hymn  book  for  the 
Chinese,  which  is  now  largely  used.  But  far  beyond  thes 
visible  monuments  to  his  memory,  there  will  ever  be  in  the  re¬ 


collection  of  his  fellow  laborers,  the  influence  of  a  noble  and  un¬ 
selfish  life,  lived  to  the  praise  of  God  and  advancement  of 
His  Kingdom. 

He  climbed  the  steep  ascent  to  heaven, 

Through  peril,  toil  and  pain; 

O  God,  to  us  may  grace  be  given 
To  follow  in  his  train."  A.  E. 


Eelter  from  Rod.  3.  Cowrie  relating  to  the  Pao  Cing  ?u  massacre. 


EAR  BROTHER, — The  messenger  sent  to 
m  l)  Pao-ting  Fu,  returned  this  morning,  and  re- 
Purts  houses  burned  as  we  had  previ- 
ously  heard,  on  the  30th  June  and  1st  July, 
and  everyone  within,  both  native  and  fureign, 
destroyed.  He  brought  110  letter,  which  makes 
his  report  less  trustworthy  than  I  should  like; 
liut  his  information  on  many  points  is  so  circumstantial, 
and  as  to  dates  and  order  of  events,  corresponds  with  the 
letters  we  had  seen  so  completely,  that  I  fear  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  true. 

The  story  in  brief,  is  this:  After  several  narrow  escapes 
from  Boxers,  who  line  the  river,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  every  village  about  Pao-ting  Fu,  he  reached  a  brick 
kiln  one  li  from  Mr.  Bagnall’s  house,  and  about  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  American  Board  buildings.  Here  he  had  a  rel¬ 
ative,  not  a  Christian,  of  whom  he  intended  to  enquire  what 
lie  could,  and  shape  his  course  accordingly. 

The  occupants  of  the  kiln  were  astonished  and  alarmed 
on  seeing  him,  his  face  being  so  well  known  about  the 
city,  and  bade  him  fling  himself  on  the  k’ang,  while  they 
covered  him  entirely  with  a  sheepskin  garment  and  pre¬ 
pared  some  food  for  him. 

This  was  about  10  a.m.  They  told  him  as  soon  as 
some  wheelbarrow-men  had  departed,  and  they  were  left 
alone,  that  the  place  was  swarming  with  Boxers’  camps 
(or  altars)  at  the  south  Gate  and  within  the  city  at  two 
of  the  temples,  and  that  all  the  shops  had  hung  out  Boxer 
flags  to  indicate  their  allegiance.  For  him  to  deliver  the 
letter  to  the  shop  which  I  had  indicated  would  be  certain 
death  for  him. 

They  then  said  that  on  the  4th  of  the  sixth  moon, 
June  30th,  the  Boxers  and  the  Imperial  troops  had  sud¬ 
denly  surrounded  the  North  Suburb  (Presbyterian)  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  after  firing  upon  the  buildings  with  gingals  and 
rifles,  rushed  in  and  destroyed  everyone,  both  native  and 
foreign. 

When  pressed  by  me  for  particulars  as  to  who  were 
lost,  my  messenger  said  that  his  informant  was  not  an 
eye-witness  of  this  attack,  and  only  reported  what  he 
had  heard  from  others;  but  that  on  the  following  day. 
5th  of  the  6th  moon  (July  1st),  a  surging  crowd  attacked 
the  American  Board  Mission,  setting  fire  to  the  great 
gate  as  they  endeavored  to  batter  it  down.  Mr.  Pitkin, 
from  within,  defended  the  place  with  his  weapon,  but 
soon  fell,  wounded  in  the  side,  and  was  killed  with  a 
sword  blow  where  he  fell.  Miss  Morrill  and  Miss  Gould 
were  borne  into  the  city  and  put  to  death  there.  The 
pastor,  Meng  the  elder  was  also  bound  and  murdered 
in  the  city  at  the  temple  of  the  Five  Sacred  Animals 
(U-hsien-si). 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Bagnall  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  flee 


out  of  his  back  gate  towards  Tien-tsin,  but  with  Mrs.  Bagnall 
and  the  little  child,  were  overtaken,  led  bound  to  the  city,  and 
put  to  death  there.  The  messenger's  informant  claimed 
to  have  seen  all  this  himself,  as  did  a  crowd  of  rabble 
onlookers. 

The  foreigners  had  sought  protection  at  the  Prefect's 
Yamen  some  time  previous,  but  ’had  been  refused  an 
asylum  there,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  endanger  his 
own  life,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  repair  again  to  their 
respective  homes. 

Even  had  they  remained  together  in  one  of  the  Com¬ 
pounds,  they  would  have  met  a  similar  fate,  for  the  soldiers, 
I  suppose  not  of  Nich’s  Arm)',  which  had  been  called  away 
some  time  previous,  joined  the  Boxers  in  the  deeds  of 
darkness. 

He  reports  that  the  Boxers  then  set  about  utterly  de¬ 
molishing  the  Mission  dwellings,  at  least  those  of  the 
South  Suburb,  paying  wheelbarrow-men  sixty  real  cash  for 
100  bricks  torn  from  the  foreigners’  house.  This  offer  was 
eagerly  seized,  and  the  buildings  were  soon  levelled  with 
the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bagnall’s,  of  which 
the  lower  story  was  left  standing,  and  was  seen  by  the 
messenger  as  he  passed  to  the  kiln. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  was  similarly  razed  to 
the  ground  and  the  very  foundations  dug  out.  It  was 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

After  hearing  the  sad  tale,  his  meal  eaten,  and  some 
necessaries  received,  he  set  about  1  p.m.  for  Tien-tsin, 
where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  seven  days.  He  left 
my  letter  to  the  cash  shop  with  whom  I  used  to  deal, 
in  a  crevice  of  the  timbers  of  the  kiln,  to  be  produced 
m  due  time  from  there  as  proof  that  he  made  the  journey. 

There  was  not  a  Christian  far  or  near,  to  write  the 
reply  which  I  had  stipulated  should  be  the  only  evidence 
recognized  here  as  positive  proof  of  his  having  reached 
Pao-ting  Fu.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  his  account,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  main,  and  conclude  that  now  we  must  think 
of  all  those  friends  as  with  the  Lamb  in  Paradise,  our 
God  Himself  wiping  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

I  did  not  and  am  determined  not  to  enquire  into  any 
harrowing  details  that  may  have  accompanied  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  our  friends.  The  more  intimate  the  relationship, 
the  more  unendurable  would  be  the  knowledge  of  such 
particulars.  Are  they  still  in  this  world,  or  are  they  with 
the  Lord?  This  only  I  want  definitely  to  know. 

I  do  not  view  this  report  as  satisfactory.  It  is  more 
indefinite  with  reference  to  our  Mission,  than  the  other 
two.  It  does  not  settle  whether  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hadge 
were  in  Pao-ting  Fu  or  not,  nor  does  it  refer  to  Mr. 
Cooper.  Indeed,  regarding  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  it 
gives  no  particulars  whatever.  But  that  is  located  four 
miles  distant,  the  city  intervening,  and  was  first  attacked. 
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AI-HSI  is  the  name  of  a 
little  Chinese  girl  who  at¬ 
tended  our  South  Gate 
Mission  School  for  more 
than  a  year.  She  had 
never  before  heard  of  Jesus, 
never  heard  of  His  love  for  little 
children,  and  how  He  came  to 
die  for  them.  At  the  Mission  School 
she  learned  about  Him,  learned  to 
repeat  some  hymus  and  Bible  verses. 
Her  mother  loved  her  little  girl  but  her 


Only  a  Cittle  Slave  Girl. 

BY  MISS  M.  KING. 

A  LITTLE  MISSIONARY. 

Many  of  you  know  that  in  my  medical 
work  I  have  had  access  to  many  large 
houses  in  Yang-chau.  One  day  I  was 
asked  to  go  and  see  a  lady,  Mrs.  Fang, 
who  was  ill.  She  is  very  rich  and  has 
many  servants  and  everything  she  could 
wish  for,  but  she  had  never  heard  of 
Jesus,  so  I  was  so  glad  to  go  and  give 
her  medicine  and  tell  her  and  the  many 
Chinese  ladies’in  her  house  about  Jesus 
and  His  love.  After  I  had  gone  many 


how  good  they  are.”  Then  the  ladies 
asked  her  all  she  knew  about  us  and 
what  we  taught.  Don't  you  think  it  is 
wonderful  that  God  should  have  taken 
the  only  little  slave  in. this  great  city  that 
knows  about  Jesus  to  one  of  the  few  big 
houses  where  we  may  go  freely!  Don't 
you  think  He  must  mean  to  make  her  a 
little  Missionary  ?  Now,  when  we  go 
she  can  still  hear  the  Gospel;  if  she  had 
gone  to  other  places  she  would  not 
likely  have  ever  heard  it  again .  Will  you, 


father  smoked  opium.  The  mother 
worked  hard  but  no  sooner  would  she 
get  something  bought  for  her  house  or 
clothes  for  her  children,  than  the  father 
would  sell  them  for  opium.  So  they 
grew  poorer  and  poorer,  until  there  was 
nothing  left  in  the  house  to  sell,  no  fur' 
niture,  no  clothes,  nothing  that  any 
one  would  buy.  Still  the  father  must 
have  opium,  so  one  day  he  took  poor 
little  Lai-Hsi  away  to  sell  her  for 
a  slave.  Her  mother  cried  very  much 
and  begged  him  not  to,  but  he  would  do 
it.  The  Missionary  ladies’  hearts  were 
very  sad  but  they  could  do  nothing  and 
never  expected  to  see  or  hear  of  Lai- 
Hsi  again. 


INTERIOR  OF  MANSION  IN  YANG-CHAU. 

times  and  they  were  no  longer  afraid  of 
me,  I  went  one  afternoon  and  saw  a 
little  girl  fanning  the  lady;  she  smiled  a 
little  aud  called  me  by  the  name  that 
our  school-children  and  native  Chris¬ 
tians  call  us,  but  I  did  not  know  her 
and  was  very  surprised,  because  the 
children  who  don’t  know  us  are  always 
afraid  of  us.  I  did  not  like  to  speak  to 
her  just  then,  because  1  knew  she  was 
a  slave  and  I  was  afraid  the  lady  might 
not  like  it,  and  the  little  girl  might 
suffer.  After  I  had  gone,  one  lady  said 
to  another,  “  I  don’t  think  these  foreign 
teachers  are  as  bad  as  people  say.” 
Then  Lai-Hsi,  for  it  was  she,  plucked 
up  courage  to  say,  “Oh,  you  don’t  know 


little  boys  and  girls,  pray  for  Lai-Hsi, 
that  she  may  soon  be  the  Lord  Jesus’ 
little  servant. 

NEVER  GETS  HOME. 

She  has  to  work  hard  all  day,  run 
here  and  there,  never  gets  any  kind 
words.  She  has  to  stand  up  all  the 
time  when  any  lady  makes  a  call  ; 
she  never  gets  home  and  will  never  see 
her  mother  again;  indeed,  she  never  goes 
out  of  the  house.  If  she  went  out  she 
would  be  beaten  and  brought  back. 
This  is  only  one  little  girl  in  this  great 
city  far  larger  than  Montreal,  so  you 
may  know  how  few  have  heard  of  Jesus. 
The  poor  little  girls  often  have  very 
sad  lives,  they  have  not  kind  fathers 
and  mothers,  generally,  and  many  have 
very  cruel  parents.  Don’t  forget  to 
pray  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  China. 
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List  of  missionaries 

in  the  China  Inland  Mission  who  have  either  been  miirdered  or  died 1  of  r  fears  for  more  0f 

troubles.  It  will  be  observed  with  sorrow  that  our  hs  of  kt  led 

whom  we  have  not  yet  heard.  We  ; also  g.ve  a  hst  of  those  m  hiding. 


Chihsli  Province. 

At  Pao-ting  Fa  on  30th  June,  1900. 
Rev.  William  Cooper. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Bagnal’l. 

Mrs.  Bagnall. 

Chehskiang  Province. 

At  Ku-cheo,  on  21st  July,  i9oa 

Mr.  David  Baird  Thompson. 
Mrs.  Thompson, 

Miss  Edith  Sherwood. 

Miss  Etta  Manchester. 

Miss  Josephine  Desmond. 

At  Ch’ang-shan,  21st  or  22nd  July. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Ward. 
Mrs.  Ward,  (nee  Fuller.) 
Miss  Emma  Ann  Thirgood. 

Shan=si  Province. 

At  Hsiao-i,  on  2nd  J  uly,  1900 
Miss  Emily  Whitchurch. 
Miss  Edith  Searell. 

At  Ho-tsin,  on  12th  or  16th  July. 
Mr.  George  McConnell. 

Mrs.  McConnell. 

Miss  Annie  King. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Burton. 

Mr.  John  Young. 

Mrs.  Young,  (nee  Trover.) 

On  their  way  to  the  coast. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Cooper. 

Miss  Hattie  Rice. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Huston. 

At'Sih-cheo. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Peat. 

Mrs.  Peat. 

Miss  Dobson. 

Miss  E.  G.  Huron. 

At  Ta-ning. 

Miss  E.  E.  Nathan. 

Miss  M.  R.  Nathan. 

Miss  E.  M.  Heaysman. 

At  Tai-yuen  Fu,  on  9th  July,  1900. 
Miss  J.  Stevens. 

Miss  M.  E.  Clarke. 

Or  Millar  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Wilson. 


Near  Fen-cheo  Fu,  15th  August,  1900. 
Mr.  Anton  Peter  Lundgren. 

Mrs.  Lundgren. 

Miss  Annie  Eldred. 

At  Soh-p’ing  Fu,  29th  June,  1900. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Persson. 

Mrs.  Persson. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Larson. 

Miss  J.  Lundell. 

Miss  J.  Eng  vail, 

Mr.  E.  Petterson. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Karlberg. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Carlson. 

Mr.  Hedlund. 

Mr.  Johanson. 

At  Io’h-iang 

Mr.  D.  Barratt. 

Mr.  A.  Wood  ruffe. 

REPORT  OF  MURDER  NOT  YET 
CONFIRMED. 

Shanrsi  Province. 

At  Ta-t'ong  Fu. 

Mr.  S.  McKee. 

Mrs.  McKee. 

Mr.  C.  S.  I’ Anson. 

Mrs.  P Anson. 

Miss  M.  E.  Smith. 

Miss  Aspden. 

At  long-ning-cheo. 

Mr.  P.  A  Ogren. 

Mrs.  Ogren. 

At  Kuh-u. 

Mr.  Duncan  Kay. 

Mrs.  Kay. 

CHILDREN. 

Gladys  Bagnall. 

Kenneth  McConnell. 

Edwin  Thompson. 

Sidney  Thompson- 
Herbert  Ward. 

Brainard  Cooper, 

Mary  Lutley. 

Edith  Lutley. 


Margretta  Peat. 

Mary  Peat. 

Jessie  Saunders. 

Isabel  Saunders. 

Jennie  Kay. 

Alexander  Wilson 
Alice  McKee. 

Dora  I’Ansoo. 

Arthur  P Anson. 

Baby  I’Anson. 

Baby  Ogren. 

REPORTED  IN  HIDING. 

Shan-si  Province. 

Miss  M.  E.  Chapman. 

Miss  M.  E.  Way. 

Mr.  Graham  McKie. 


Missionaries  reported  killed .  58 

Children  of  Missionaries  reported 

killed . . '  x9 

Missionaries  reported  in  hiding .  3 


Total. 


SAFETY  OF  HISSION  ARIES. 


A  Telegram  has  just  come  to  hand 
announcing  the  safe  arrival  at  Tien¬ 
tsin  of  a  party  of  Missionaries  who  have 
for  months  past  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Boxers.  These  Missionaries  were 
rescued  by  the  expedition  to  Pao-ting 
Fu  and  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Green 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Griffith,  Mr.  R.  M- 
Brown  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Gregg.  The  story 
of  their  experiences  must  be  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  thrilling  one, 
and  they  will  probably  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  Boxers.  After  the 
many  sorrowful  cablegrams  we  have 
been  receiving  telling  of  loss  and  death, 
we  are  glad  indeed  to  have  the  news  of 
the  safety  of  these  dear  friends.  All 
praise  to  God  for  the  protecting  and 
loving  care  over  bis  children,  under 
such  strange  and  trying  circumstances. 
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Items  from  Shanghai  and  Personalia. 


missionaries  in  Shanghai. 


MISS  E.  BURTON. 


mf,  E  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  the  following  testi- 
niony  from  our  sister 
maxM  Miss  Burlon, 


Many  of 

_  w  us  have  been  thinking 
much  of  our  dear  friends,  who 
gjjj  are  now  gathered  in  such  num¬ 
bers  in  Shanghai.  We  bless  God  for 
the  spirit  that  His  servants  have  been 
able  to  show  forth  at  this  time,  and 
would  beseech  our  friends  to  continue 
to  uphold  them  in  earnest  prayer. 

"I  have  been  thinking  much  of  our 
dear  friends  in  the  homelands  and  of 
how  heavy  their  hearts  may  be  and 
perhaps  full  of  pity  for  us  out  here  in 
China.  It  has  not  been  my  privilege 
to  share  in  any  of  the  loss  and  suffer¬ 
ing  to  which  many  of  our  beloved  fel¬ 
low-workers  have  been  subjected,  but 
it  has  filled  my  heart  with  awe  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  way  in  which  our  blessed 
Lord  has  sustained,  comforted,  and 
more  than  made  up  to  those  who  have. 

Before  I  left  my  station  a  party  of 
ladies  arrived,  having  left  all  their  pos¬ 
sessions  behind  them,  probably  never 
to  see  them  again.  Two  days  after, 
four  brethren  and  one  lady  joined  us, 
having  lost  all  except  the  clothes  they 
wore.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard;  and  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  beaming 
faces,  and'heard  the  happy  voices  sing¬ 
ing.  “The  Lord’s  our  Rock,  in  Him  we 
hide,  a  Refuge  in  the  time  of  storm.’’ 
A  few  weeks  later,  around  that  very 
spot,  men  were  shouting  out,  “Kill, 
kill  the  foreigners!"  But  the  Lord 
who  hid  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  is  in 
China,  and  He  brought  us  safely  away 
and  we  are  all  now  in  Shanghai. 

Last  night  the  usual  Saturday  night 
prayer  mleeting  was  held,  and  was 
full  to  overflowing.  Two  parties  had 
arrived  during  the  week  from  Ho¬ 
nan,  and  two  parties  of  Swedes  from 
the  North.  Some  had  undergone  ter¬ 
rible  hardships.  Parents  seeing  their 
babes  hungry  had  nothing  to  give  them 
on  the  journey.  In  one  case,  the  Lord 
sent  a  lad  with  two  tins  of  baby’s 
food  which  had  been  .stolen;  in  an¬ 
other,  He  moved  the  hearts  of 


Chinese  women  to  nurse  the  hungry 
little  one.  Three  dear  Swedish  girls 
had  been  robbed  of  everything  on  the 
way  down,  and  had  barely  sufficient 
clothing  to  cover  them  when  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  port.  Should  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anguish? 
I  went  to  the  meeting  almost  dreading 
what  I  should  hear.  But  it  was  praise, 
praise,  all  the  way  through!  Those 
who  had  suffered  the  most  praised 
the  loudest.  It  is  a  very  real  thing 
to  trust  our  God.  The  chief  cry  was 
for  greater  blessing  to  China,  that  the 
dear  native  Christians  might  remain 
true  to  the  Lord,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  have  mercy  on  the  persecutors, 
and  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
Himself.  It  is  a  wonderful  time  we 
are  living  in,  and  Satan  is  out-witting 
himself  again — for  instead  of  discour¬ 
aging  the  Lord’s  servants  they  are  re¬ 
joicing  that  they  are  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  for  His  name.  Two  days  ago 
we  began  the  day  with  the  doxology, 
for  news  had  been  received  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conway,  Miss  Watson  and 
Dr.  Guinness  are  safe  in  Han-kow.  I 
am  so  happy  here  at  the  hospital  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven,  sharing  Miss 
Batty’s  room.  The  Lord  has  given 
me  service,  and  I  am  nursing  Miss 
Cozens,  who  was  betrothed  to  our 
first  martyr,  Mr.  Fleming.  She  has 
been  very  ill.  The  compound  is  very 
full,  and  beds  are  put  up  in  offices  and 
corners  of  every  description. 


Trom  miss  6.  Johnson  who 
escaped  from  Shan-si. 

UwTllP^  HANK  you  for  praying  so 
much  tor  us  ;  we  indeed 
W>A  realized  it  was  by  the 
;  prayers  of  our  friends  we 
were  upheld.  When  the 
trials  were  greatest,  it  was  such 
comfort  to  know  there  were 
many  friends  in  the  home  lands 
pleading  with  God  for  us.  And  he  an¬ 
swered,  blessed  be  His  name  !  Now  we 
are  pleading  with  the  Lord  to  guide  the 
foreign  powers,  that  nothing  may  be  done 
but  what  will  be  for  China’s  blessing. 
Our  province  seems  to  be  the  worst ; 
such  horrible  massacres  as  we  hear  of  ! 


It  is  too  much  to  think  of  the  poor  na¬ 
tive  Christians  ;  their  sufferings  are  be¬ 
yond  measure,  and  many  have  denied 
their  Lord  and  Master.  But,  blessed 
be  His  name,  many  have  stood  fast  to 
the  end,  and  have  been  faithful  unto 
death.  We  have  had  no  direct  news 
from  P’ing-iao,  only  that  the)'  are  perse¬ 
cuted.  Mr.  Cheng,  (elder  of  Mr.  Folke’s 
Mission),  writes  and  tells  us  what  is 
going  on  in  the  south  of  the  province. 
Although  Uen-ch-’eng  station  had  not 
been  touched  when  he  wrote  last,  the 
Mandarin  there  who  helped  Mr.  Folke’s 
Mission  to  get  away,  has  been  degraded. 
We  have  been  praying  much  for  him, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  Mandarins  who 
were  so  kind  to  us,  that  the  Lord  may 
reward  them  for  their  kindness.  The 
reward  we  want  them  to  have  above 
everything  else,  is  eternal  life.  I  think 
they  all  know  something  about  the 
Gospel.  The  Governor  of  Shen-si,  who 
has  saved  hundreds  of  lives,  has  been, 
removed,  but  where  to,  no  one  knows. 
May  the  dear  Lord  protect  his  life  ! 
Surely  God  has  used  him,  and  cannot 
forget  him  when  in  trouble  ! 

Personal. 

ARRIVALS  IN  SHANGHAI. 

On  July  29th,  S.  R.  and  Mrs.  Clarke 
and  two  children,  from  England. 

DEPARTURES. 

On  June  30th,  C.  J.  and  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son  and  child,  Misses  D.  Lindvall 
and  Elizabeth  Petterson,  .or  Am¬ 
erica. 

On  July  21  st,  Miss  M.  King,  for  Am¬ 
erica. 

On  August  10th,  Mrs.  Charles  Thom¬ 
son  and  two  children,  for  America. 
On  August  13th,  J.  W.  Bouldin,  for 
America,  via  England. 

BIRTHS. 

On  June  26th,  at  Chinkiang,  the  wrfe 
of  W.  J.  Davey,  of  a  daughter — 
Gladys  Irene. 

On  July  6th,  at  Ch’eng-ku,  the  wife  oE 
R.  L.  .Evans,  of  a  daughter. 

On  August  26th,  at  Jamestown,  N.Y.„ 
the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Knight,  oi 


MARRIAGES. 

On  June  26th.  at  T’ai-cheo.  Robert 
Grierson  to  Miss  J.  H.  ShermaTT. 
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monthly  notes. 


WILL  THE  FRIENDS  who  are  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  our  Missionaries  in  China,  kindly  note 
that  all  letters  should  be  addressed,  not  to  the 
interior  stations  as  formerly,  but  care  of  China  Inland  Mis¬ 
sion,  Shanghai,  China.  Except  for  those  persons  who 
have  come  home,  or  are  on  their  way  home  for  furlough, 
and  a  few  others  who  are  residing  in  Japan,  all  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  are  now  at  Shanghai,  and  should  be  addressed 
at  that  place  until  we  give  advice  to  the  contrary. 

We  would  advise!  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
photographs  of  our  martyred  Missionaries,  that  these  may 
be  secured,  at  the  cost  of  25  cents  each,  postage  pre¬ 
paid.  by  ordering  the  same  from  the  Office  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion.  The  photographs  are  reproductions  of  those  furn¬ 
ished  by  our  beloved  friends  when  they  went  to  China, 
and  are  very  satisfactory  likenesses. 

We  have  received  word  from  Mr.  Waller  Sloan,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  fulfil  his  purpose  in  starting*  for 
China.  He  left  London  upon  October  19th,  and  went 
direct  to  Davos,  Switzerland,  in  order  to  see  Mr.  Taylor. 
After  two  or  three  days  there,  he  started  for  Geneva, 
where  lie  joined  the  steamer  “Prince  Heinrich,”  upon  the 
3ist.  If  all  is  well,  Mr.  Sloan  is  now  well  on  his  way 
to  China,  with  the  prospect  of  reaching  there  toward  the 
close  of  November.  We  suppose  that  the  Mission  Con¬ 
ference  which  he  has  gone  to  attend,  will  begin  soon 
after  his  arrival.  May  God  grant  to  make  our  brother 
at  that  time,  a  great  blessing  to  the  Missionaries  gathered 
at  Shanghai,  and  thus,  as  otherwise,  prepare  them  for  the 
service  which  will  yet  be  appointed  to  them  when  China 
is  once  more  opened! 

It  is  with  much  gratitude  to  God  that  we  record 
that  the  month  has  passed  without  our  having  news  of 
further  martyrdoms  of  our  North  American  workers.  The 
news  of  last  month  that  Mrs.  Young  had  been  murdered, 
has  been  confirmed,  and  the  further  news  that  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Smith  had  been  killed,  while  not  positively  con¬ 
firmed,  has  been  made  certain  to  that  degree,  as  makes  it 
seem  most  probable.  Meanwhile  reports  have  reached  us 
that  many  Missionaries  from  the  north  of  China,  including 
not  a  few  of  our  workers,  have  reached  Hankow 
and  Shanghai  only  after  being  rioted  out  of  their  sta¬ 
tions,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  worldly  possessions,  and 
through  the  process  of  great  danger  and  many  sufferings. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  reported  that  a  further  number 
of  workers  who  had  gone  out  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  were  located  in  Shan-si,  have  been  called  to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ,  this  being  particularly 
true  of  friends  who  had  gone  cut  from  England  and 
Sweden.  A  lull  list  of  those  who  have  passed  through 
martrydom,  of  those  who  are  believed  to  be  alive  but 
me  still  hiding  in  Shan-si  and  Chih-Ii,  and  of  those  con¬ 
cerning  whom  we  have  heard  nothing  for  many  months, 
is  given  elsewhere.  We  trust  that  the  reading  of  this  list 
°-  names.  will  awaken  much  prayer  for  those  still  alive, 


but  who  are  exposed  to  danger,  and  that  it  will  lead  to 
continued  remembrance  of  those  relatives  and  friends  who 
have  been  bereft  of  their  loved  ones,  and  who  mourn  their 
loss. 

The  aftermath  of  suffering  and  sorrow  among  our 
Missionaries  who  are  now  in  places  of  safety,  having  bare¬ 
ly  escaped  death,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  ser¬ 
ious  experiences  in  recent  events.  While  it  is  true  that 
these  friends  have  reached  Shanghai  in  safety,  and  are 
abiding  there  in  peace,  the  health  of  not  a  few  of  these, 
is  completely  broken,  and  in  other  cases,  is  seriously  im¬ 
paired.  To  all  who  have  been  forced  from  their  stations 
by  rioting,  and  who  have  had  to  flee  in  the  heat  of  sum¬ 
mer  for  many  miles,  the  nervous  strain  has  proved  a  heavy 
one,  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  not  a  few  Mission¬ 
aries,  who  might  otherwise  have  continued  in  China  for 
some  years,  will  be  obliged  to  leave  the  field,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  these  will  never  be  ab'e  to  re¬ 
turn.  A  number  more  of  our  workers  have  lately  come 
home,  including  Miss  M.  C.  Worthington  and  Miss  A.  M. 
Hancock,  and  it  is  feared  that  others  will  be  obliged  to 
follow.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  what  this  means  to  those 
who  have  already  suffered  so  much  for  China,  and  who 
have  thus  this  further  inheritance  of  suffering  upon  them, 
and  it  is  especially  sad  to  think  of  what  it  all  means  to 
needy  China.  May  God  give  our  brethren  and  sisters 
grace  to  continue  to  bear  meekly  and  trustingly  what 
God  has  allowed  lo  come  upon  them,  and  may  He  in 
His  own  good  time  and  way.  remember  and  provide  for 
China! 

We  have  held  to  the  hope,  ever  since  the  news 
reached  us  of  the  massacre  of  Pao-ting  Fu,  that  the  Rev. 
William  Cooper  had  in  some  way  escaped.  The  principal 
ground  for  this  hope  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  various 
reports  which  had  reached  us  concerning  the  massacre, 
while  they  mentioned  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
B.  Bagnall  and  child,  said  nothing  about  that  of  Mr. 
Cooper.  From  this,  we  thought  it  possible  that  out- 
brother  might  have  been  befriended  by  seme  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  might  be  somewhere  in  hiding.  But  the  hope 
thus  held,  has  to  be  abandoned;  for  the  Rev.  Walter 
Lowrie,  of  Tien-tsin,  a  member  of  the  American  Pres¬ 
byterian  Mission,  obtained  permission  to  accompany  the 
Allied  Army  to  Pao-ting  Fu,  and  has  subsequently  re¬ 
ported  from  the  spot,  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  among  those 
slain.  We  are  face  to  face,  therefore,  with  the  certainty 
of  his  death,  and  thus  of  one  of  the  greatest  losses  the 
Mission  could  have  sustained,  he  having  been  one  of  those 
upon  whom  the  members  of  the  Mission  had  learned  to 
lean,  and  to  whom,  under  Gcd,  they  looked  trustingly 
and  lovingly  for  guidance.  In  another  place,  we  give  a 
more  extended  notice  of  our  beloved  brother’s  life  and 
ministry.  We  only  add  here,  that  we  earnestly  ask  our 
friends  to  pray  for  Mr.  Cooper's  wife  and  six  children, 
that  they  may  be  remembered  tenderly  of  God  their 
Father  in  this  the  hour  of  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 


OUR  PRAYER  MEETINGS. 


RAYER  Meetings  on  behalf  of  the  work  in  China  and  connected 
with  the  China  Inland  Mission  are  held  in  the  following  places, 
and  we  would  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  our  friends  of 
the  necessity  for  prayer  in  this  crisis  of  China’s  history. 


WHERE  HELD. 


TIME. 


Toronto,  Ont.,  507  Church  Street. 

“  74  Admiral  Road. 

Hamilton,  Ont ,  86  Bay  Street,  South. 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  Y.M.C.A. 

Halifax,  N.S.,  94  Victoria  Road. 

Bedford,  N.S.,  at  Miss  M.  E.  Pryor’s. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Memorial  Chapel,  Cedar  St., 

between  William  and  ClintoD  Sts. 


Every  Friday  Evening,  at  8  p.m. 
Every  Monday  Night,  at  8  p.m. 
Every  alternate  Friday,  at  8  p.m. 
2nd  Friday  in  every  month,  8  p.m. 
2nd  Monday  each  month, 3.30  p.m 
1st  Wednesday  each  month, 8  p.m. 

Every  Friday  Evening,  at  8  p.m. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr.  Allen’s,  161  Putnam  St., 
Germantown,  Penn.,  Church  of  Covenant, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  713  N.  Second  Street. 


1st  Monday  in  month,  8  p.m. 
Every  Wednesday  at  8  p.m. 

Second  and  fourth  Mondays  in 
each  month  at  8  p.m. 


As  we  intend  continuing  to  publish  the  List  of  Prayer  Meetings  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  friends  who  are  conducting  such  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 


Publications  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 


A  Retrospect... 

The  Story  of  the  Origin  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission,  by  Rev.  J.  Hudson 
Taylor. 

Board  covers,  25  cents.  paper  covers,  10  cents. 


PRICE,  -  -  -  SO  Cents 


NEW  MAP  OF  CHINA 


Price  30  Cents 


The  above  may  be  ordered  from  the  Office  of  the  Mission,  507  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Can.  All  prices  quoted  Include  postage. 


Printed  by  Henderson  &  Company,  8  and  10  Lombard  Street 


HOW  THEY  CAME 
TO  OUR  RELIEF  IN  PEKING 


BY  W.  A.  P.  MARTIN,  D.D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  PEKING 


/T''HE  siege  in  Peking  will  undoubtedly  take  rank 

*  as  one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  annals  of  his¬ 
tory.  Others  have  been  longer.  The  besieged  have 
been  in  most  cases  more  numerous,  their  sufferings 
have  oftentimes  been  greater,  yet  this  siege  stands  out 
uniquely  as  the  uprising  of  a  great  nation  against  the 
whme'Tif-the  -etrilized  world. 

Cooped  up  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  one  lega¬ 
tion — the  British,  which  covered  the  largest  area  and 
contained  the  largest  number  of  buildings — were  peo¬ 
ple  of  no  fewer  than  fourteen  nationalities,  and  the 
ministers  of  eleven  nations,  the  whole  number  of 
foreigners  not  much  short  of  one  thousand,  and  hav¬ 
ing  under  their  protection  about  two  thousand  native 
Christians.  Outside  of  the  city  gates,  somewhere 
between  the  sea  and  the  city,  was  an  army,  under  the 
banners  of  the  eight  foremost  powers  of  the  world, 
advancing  to  the  rescue,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  fixed  on  that  movement  with  an  intensity  of 
interest  which  no  tragedy  has  ever  awakened  in  the 
spectators  of  the  most  moving  scenes  of  a  theater. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  buildings  and  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  foreigners  in  the  southern,  or  Chinese,  division 
of  the  capital,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Foreigners, 
whether  missionaries  or  civilians,  living  at  outlying 
points  in  the  Tartar  dry,  took  refuge  under  their 
respective  national  flags.  Missionaries  brought  with 
them  their  flocks,  small  or  great,  of  native  converts, 
who  were  equally  exposed  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies. 

The  Chinese  Government  Against  Us 

All  possible  measures  were  preconcerted  for  defense. 
Notice  of  our  peril  was  flashed  to  the  seaboard  by  a 
roundabout  route,  and  it  was  hoped  that  we  might 
maintain  ourselves  for  a  few  days,  until  the  promised 
relief  should  arrive.  A  strong  body  of  marines,  led 
by  Admiral  Seymour  and  Captain  McCalla,  set  out 
from  Tien  Tsin  by  rail,  intending  to  repair  the  road, 
not  knowing  how  much  it  was  damaged,  and  hop¬ 
ing  to  reach  us  in  two  or  three  days.  That  hope 
proved  illusory,  for  week  succeeded  week,  during  which 
we  were  encouraged  by  fictitious  reports  of  their  ad¬ 
vance,  while  in  reality  they  had  been  driven  back 
upon  their  base,  and  the  destruction  of  the  railway 
completed. 

A  larger  expedition  was  being  organized  by  the 
admirals  of  the  combined  squadron  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  On  the  19th  of  June,  a  circular  from  the 


Yamen  notified  the  foreign  ministers  that  their  admi¬ 
rals  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  forts  (they 
did  not  say  had  carried  the  forts  by  storm,  which  was 
the  fact),  adding  that  “this  is  an  act  of  war.  Our 
country  is,  therefore,  at  war  with  yours.  You  must 
accordingly  quit  our  capital  within  twenty-four  hours, 
accompanied  by  all  your  nationals."  Exit  Boxers — 
enter  the  regular  Chinese  army. 

Thenceforward  we  were  exposed  to  all  the  force  the 
government  could  bring  against  us. 

After  the  declaration  of  war,  and  the  ultimatum 
above  referred  to,  the  ministers  had  a  meeting,  at 
which  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
They  resolved  to  request  an  extension  of  time,  or, 
at  least  to  gain  time  by  parleying  over  the  condi¬ 
tions  until  our  expected  relief  should  arrive.  With 
this  view  they  agreed  to  go  separately  to  the  Yamen 
to  make  remonstrance  against  the  harsh  treatment 
implied  in  this  ultimatum. 

Baron  Ketteler's  Life  a  Ransom  for  Many 

On  the  1 8th  two  Boxers,  mounted  in  a  cart,  had 
ostentatiously  paraded  the  street,  by  way  of  challenge, 
as  heralds  were  wont  to  do  in  feudal  times.  As  they 
passed  the  German  Legation,  the  Minister  ordered 
them  to  be  arrested.  One  made  his  escape  ;  the 
other  was  captured  and  brought  round  to  the  United 
States  Legation.  On  consultation  it  was  decided  to 
keep  him  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  led  away,  the  Baron 
giving  him  a  sound  beating  with  his  heavy  cane. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Baron  Ketteler  set  out 
for  the  Yamen,  in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  No 
sooner  had  he  reached  a  great  street  than  he  was  shot 
in  the  back,  falling  dead  immediately.  His  secre¬ 
tary  was  at  the  same  time  wounded,  but  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  a  mission  hospital,  whence,  after  his 
blood  was  stanched,  he  was  carried  back  to  his  legation. 

The  news  produced  a  panic  in  all  the  legations. 
They  considered  that  the  projected  massacre  had 
begun,  and,  as  the  British  Legation  alone  was  regarded 
as  capable  of  defense,  to  that  they  fell  back,  accom¬ 
panied  by  all  their  nationals.  Sir  Claude  MacDonald 
had  generously  placed  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
his  colleagues. 

Baron  Ketteler’s  life  was  in  no  unimportant  sense  a 
ransom  for  many,  but  his  was  not  the  only  foreign 
life  offered  up  that  day.  In  the  afternoon  Profes¬ 


sor  James,  of  the  Imperial  University,  while  return¬ 
ing  from  the  fu  of  a  Mongol  prince  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  canal,  was  shot  dead  in  crossing  the 
bridge.  He,  too,  sacrificed  his  life  in  a  noble  cause  ; 
for  he,  along  with  Dr.  Morrison,  of  the  London 
Times,  had  there  made  arrangements  for  the  shelter 
of  native  Christians. 

How  We  Spent  Our  Time  During  the  Siege 

For  eight  long  weeks  we  were  sickened  by  hope 
deferred.  The  forces  of  our  defenders  were  weakened 
by  daily  losses.  Our  store  of  provisions  was  running 
low.  Had  the  rescue  been  delayed  another  fortnight, 
we  must  have  suffered  the  fate  of  Cawnpore,  rather 
than  the  fortune  of  Lucknow.  We  had  eaten  up  all 
our  horses  and  mules,  to  the  number  of  eighty. 
Only  three  or  four  remained,  affording  meat  for  not 
more  than  two  days.  Our  meal  barrels  had  also 
reached  the  bottom,  and,  unhappily,  the  widow's 
cruse  of  oil  was  not  within  our  reach.  Our  clothing 
even  (we  had  many  of  us  no  change  of  raiment)  was 
worn  to  shreds. 

If  asked  how  we  spent  our  time,  I  answer,  there 
was  no  time  for  amusement,  and  no  unseemly 
frivolity.  Fear  and  anxiety  dwelt  in  every  bosom,  but 
we  took  care  that  they  should  not  show  themselves 
upon  our  faces.  Especially  did  our  brave  women  strive 
to  look  cheerful  in  order  to  strengthen  the  arms  of 
their  defenders. 

The  Women's  Heroic  Bearing 

During  the  first  stage  of  the  siege,  I  noticed  a  hand¬ 
some  young  lady,  one  of  the  guests  from  abroad,  sit¬ 
ting  for  her  portrait,  while  the  lady  artist,  Miss  Payen, 
with  untrembling  hand,  transferred  her  pleasing  feat¬ 
ures  to  canvas.  I  wondered  at  the  composure  of 
both.  Nor  was  my  astonishment  diminished  when, 
in  the  evening,  I  overheard  that  same  young  lady 
saying  to  Captain  Myers  : 

“  Now,  remember,  should  they  overpower  us,  your 
first  duty  will  be  to  shoot  me." 

Another  lady,  the  mother  of  a  family,  displayed 
equal  nerve.  Her  husband  had  given  her  a  revolver 
with  the  injunction,  in  the  case  supposed,  first  to 
shoot  her  daughters,  and  then  to  shoot  herself,  if  he 
should  not  be  at  hand  to  relieve  her  of  that  painful 
duty.  Both  he  and  she  were  good  Christians,  and  it 
is  believed  that  similar  arrangements  were  made  in 
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the  case  of  every  woman  within  the  legation.  In  our 
circumstances  there  was  no  time  for  casuistry. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  we  had  sought  to  keep 
-  up  our  courage  by  the  use  of  Scripture  texts.  They 
were  usually  supplied  by  a  Mrs.  Jones,  and  I  posted 
them  at  the  gate-house,  hoping  they  might  catch  the 
eye  of  some  who  had  little  time  for  Scripture  reading. 
One  day  she  handed  me  a  text  which  she  said  was 
selected  for  her  by  Mrs.  Conger, "who  met  with  it  in 
her  daily  reading.  We  were  all  struck  with  its  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  then 
placed.  It  was  as  follows  : 

“  We  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren,  of 
our  trouble  which  came  to  us  in  Asia,  that  we  were 
pressed  out  of  measure  above  strength,  insomuch  that 
we  despaired  even  of  life  ;  but  we  had  the  sentence  of 
death  in  ourselves  that  we  should  not  trust  in  our¬ 
selves,  but  in  God  which  raiseth  die  dead,  who  deliv¬ 
ered  us  from  so  great  a  death,  and  doth  deliver.  In 
whom  we  trust  that  he  will  yet  deliver  us.  Ye  also, 
helping  together  by  prayer  for  us,  that  for  the  gift  be¬ 
stowed  upon  us  by  the  means  of  many  persons,  thanks 
may  be  given  by  many  on  our  behalf"  (2  Cor.  1  :8-n). 

To  some  of  the  ladies  the  bursting  of  shells  and 
crackling  of  small  arms,  if  not  music,  was  yet  not 
without  a  stimulating  effect  On  the  first  shots,  Miss 
Conger,  who  was  suffering  from  nervous  prostration, 
threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms,  and  wept  con¬ 
vulsively.  At  the  next  attack  she  bore  the  ordeal 
with  perfect  composure.  As  the  siege  went  on,  the 
daily  fusillades  appeared  to  act  upon  her  nerves  like 
a  necessary  tonic.  She  grew  stronger  from  day  to 
day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  siege  she  seemed  to  have 
obtained  a  complete  cure,— a  thing  which  she  had 
sought  in  vain  by  an  ocean  voyage. 

A  Tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conger 

Within  the  British  Legation  I  was  transferred  from 

the  table  of  Mrs.  Squiers  to  that  of  Mr.  Conger, 
both  families  occupying  only  a  part  of  the  small 
house  of  the  legation  doctor.  Had  I  been  her  brother, 

I  could  not  have  been  treated  with  more  affectionate 
kindness  than  I  received  at  her  hands  and  those  of 
the  minister.  Calm,  resolute,  hopeful,  and,  as  Pope 
says,  “mistress  of  herself,  though  China  fall,"  a 
devout  Christian,  too,  though  tinged  with  the  idealism 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  Mrs.  Conger  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  women  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know. 

The  United  States  has  had  in  Peking  no  worthier 
representative  than  Major  Conger.  A  soldier  through 
all  the  War  of  Secession,  he  met  this  outbreak  with  a 
fortitude  and  good  sense  pre-eminently  conspicuous. 

A  man  of  broad  sympathies,  and  deep  insight  into 
Chinese  life  and  character  (especially  after  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  siege),  it  is  well  that  he  has  been  in¬ 
trusted,  in  a  large  measure,  with  the  negotiations 
looking  to  a  final  settlement 

"  A  Limited  Omnipresence  ” 

Charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  passes  of 
Chinese  coming  and  going  between  the  legations,  my 
post  was  at  the  gate  over  which  the  British  flag  waved 
so  proudly  (and  there,  through  the  whole  siege,  I 
passed  my  days  from  5  A.  M.  until  8  or  9  P,  M.). 

Copyright,  1800,  by  the  Fleming  B.  Knell  Ce. 

Editor's  Note.— Fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Martin  went  to  China 
as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church. 
After  nineteen  years  of  devoted  labor  for  the  religious  and 
educational  life  of  ChiDa.  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Imperial  College  at  Peking,  in  which  position  he  served  for 
twenty-five  years.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  America  on  account 
of  ill-health  he  returned  to  China,  and  assisted  in  founding  the 
International  Institute.  In  1898  the  Emperor  offered  him  the 
Presidency  of  the  Imperial  University,  established  at  Peking. 

He  accepted  the  post,  and  held  it  until  the  recent  uprising. 

He  was  within  the  walls  of  Peking  during  the  entire  siege. 

By  virtue  of  his  position  Dr.  Martin  was  in  constant  contact 
with  the  highest  officials  of  the  Empire,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  perhaps  a  single  English  official,  no  other  foreigner 
has  been  so  highly  regarded  by  the  Chinese. 

The  present  account  of  the  siege  appears  in  a  book  by  Dr. 
Martin,  just  being  published  by  the  Revell  Comoany,  entitled 
‘  The  Siege  in  Peking." 


Never  did  it  wave  more  proudly  than  during  those 
days  when,  beneath  its  ample  folds,  it  gave  asylum 
to  the  ministers  of  eleven  legations  and  to  people  of 
fourteen  nationalities.  Never  was  the  pre-eminent 
position  of  Great  Britain  more  conspicuous, — a  posi¬ 
tion  in  keeping  with  her  history  in  the  opening  of 
China,  and  the  paramount  influence  which  she  has 
exerted  on  the  commerce  and  politics  of  that  empire. 

Whenever  I  had  occasion  to  leave  the  gate  during 
those  long  summer  days,  I  usually  requested  Dr. 
Arthur  Smith  to  take  my  place  as  inspector  of  passes. 
He  always  spent  much  time  sitting  by  my  side,  at¬ 
tracted  not  so  much  by  the  charms  of  my  conversa¬ 
tion  as  by  the  opportunity  which  that  post  afforded  for 
observing  the  life  and  manners  of  many  nationalities. 
His  conversation  I  greatly  enjoyed,  and  I  found  that 
even  the  gravity  of  our  situation  failed  to  repress  his 
flow  of  genial  humor.  A  search  of  family  records 
would  probably  show  that  one  of  his  lineal  ancestors 
was  named  Sidney. 

Pointing  to  Professor  Gamewell,  as  he  sped  to  and 
fro  on  his  bicycle  inspecting  our  defense  works,  he 
exclaimed  that  “that  man  seems  to  be  a  limited 
omnipresence.” 

Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Whole-Souled  Union 

My  post  was  a  vantage-ground  for  observation,  and 
one  of  the  deepest  impressions  made  upon  me  was  by 
seeing  men  of  all  nationalities  passing  to  and  fro  co-' 
operating  for  the  common  weaL  It  presented  a  fore¬ 
taste  of  that  union  which,  we  trust,  may  be  realized 
in  the  coming  millennium,  with  this  difference,  that 
then  the  nations  shall  “  learn  war  no  more.”  The 
lines  of  creed  and  nationality  appeared  to  be  oblit¬ 
erated.  An  orthodox  Russian  priest  filled  sand-bags 
or  dug  trenches  side  by  side  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant  missionary.  Often  did  I  converse  with 
the  Catholic  missionaries  of  France,  and  I  felt  myself 
irresistibly  drawn  to  them  by  their  spirituality  -aid 
devotion. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  one  white- 
haired  father  especially  attracted  my  attention.  I 
had  seen  him  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  canal  amidst 
a  shower  of  bullets,  apparently  courting  death,  yet  in 
words  he  expressed  the  hope  of  rescue. 

The  morning  of  our  deliverance  he  grasped  my 
hand,  and,  looking  up  with  streaming  eyes,  exclaimed, 

“  fe  Deum,  Te  Deum,  Laudamus  !  ”  Setting  off 
alone  without  escort  to  carry  the  good  news  to  the 
bishop  at  the  northern  cathedral,  he  was  shot  dead 
en  route  by  some  enemy  in  ambush. 

Thirty  Dollars  a  Day  for  Invented  News  ! 

One  of  Our  greatest  privations  was  the  want  of 
newspapers.  Not  merely  were  we  without  intelli¬ 
gence  from  the  great  world  beyond  the  sea, — we  were 
for  the  most  part  in  absolute  ignorance  as  to  what  was 
going  on  outside  of  our  own  walls.  From  time  to 
time  we  sought  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  en¬ 
deavoring  in  one  way  or  another  to  get  a  glimpse,  by 
means  of  messengers  let  down  at  night,  as  Paul  was  in 
a  basket  from  the  wall  of  Damascus,  or  by  purchasing 
intelligence  from  our  enemies. 

In  this  last  way  Colonel  Shiba  considered  himself 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  finding  a  man  who  gave  him 
daily  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  our  relief.  One 
day  they  had  reached  Lang  Fang  ;  another,  they  had 
got  to  Chang  Kia  Wan,  and,  after  passing  five  or  six 
stations,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  just  about  to  reach 
Peking,  when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  turn  them  about 
and  make  them  fall  back  a  stage  or  two,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  flow  of  remuneration.  He  was  paid  some 
thirty  dollars  a  day  for  this  cheering  news.  Needless 
to  say  that  for  the  whole  of  it  he  had  drawn  on  his 
imagination. 

"  They  are  Coming  !  ” 

On  August  14th,  after  midnight,  a  sentry  burst 
into  our  sleeping-room,  calling  aloud,  “They  are 
coming  !** 
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The  Minister  and  myself  arose  and  rushed  out  into 
the  open  air,  not  requiring  time  to  put  on  our  clothes, 
for  we  had  never  put  them  off.  True  enough,  we 
heard  the  playing  of  machine-guns  on  the  outside  of 
the  city.  Never  was  music  so  sweet.  We  awakened 
the  ladies.  They  also  listened.  The  news  spread 
from  one  building  to  another,  until  all  were  under  the 
open  sky  listening  to  the  playing  of  those  guns,  as  the 
women  at  Lucknow  listened  to  the  bagpipes  of  Have¬ 
lock  s  Highlanders.  Overwhelmed  with  joy,  some 
impulsive  ladies  threw  themselves  on  each  other’s 
necks  and  wept  aloud. 

The  next  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  the  great  gates  of 
the  legation  were  thrown  open,  and  in  came  a  com¬ 
pany  of  mounted  Sihks,  perhaps  the  finest  cavalry  I 
ever  beheld,  and  with  their  long  spears  and  high 
turbans  they  appeared  the  handsomest  men  on  whom 
my  eyes  had  ever  rested.  So,  perhaps,  by  the  mag- 
nifying  effect  of  time  and  circumstance,  they  appeared 
to  all  of  us  as  the  vanguard  of  the  army  of  relief 
They  had  come  in  through  the  water-gate,  by  which 
the  passage  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the 
occupation  of  the  wall  by  our  marines. 

The  rest  of  our  troops,  of  various  nationalities,  en¬ 
tered  later  in  the  day  by  the  great  front  gate,  the  key 
of  which  Mr.  Squiers,  acting  as  chief  of  staff  to  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald,  had  captured  from  the  flying 
enemy.  He,  too,  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  siege. 
Many  others  there  are  whose  names  I  cannot  here 
mention,  though  they  deserve  to  be  recorded  indelibly 
on  the  roll  of  fame. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  difficulties  attending  the 
march  on  Peking,  and  knowing,  as  I  did  not  then, 
the  cost  in  precious  lives  which  that  expedition  for 
our  rescue  required,  I  have  no  words  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
press  my  admiration  or  my  gratitude.  Let  me  close 
by  the  expression  of  one  wish  ;  namely,  that  those 

f\ji  i-xo  n  iii  not  i>o  m  Chilian  u  until  Cull  oCLUlky  fa  oti- 

tained  against  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  outburst  of 
pagan  ferocity. 

The  day  following,  we  did  not  forget  to  express  our 
thanks  to  a  higher  Power,  meeting  in  the  open  air, 
where,  after  the  reading  of  Te  Deum  Laudamus  by 
by  the  British  chaplain,  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  pronounced 
a  discourse,  in  which  he  pointed  out  ten  particulars 
showing  the  finger  of  God  in  our  rescue.  He  might 
have  extended  them  to  a  hundred. 


%  %  % 


Cole’s  Hill 


By  Sarah  Avery  Faunce 

“  Of  these  100  persons  which  came  over  in  this  first  ship  together, 
the  greater  halfe  dyed  in  the  general  mortality,  and  most  of  them  in  2 
or  three  monthes  time." — Governor  Bradford's  Manuscript. 

Most,  if  not  aU,  of  these  were  buried  on  Cole’s  Hill,  at  whose  foot 
stands  I  lymouth  Rock  itself,  the  burial-ground  on  Burial  (or  Fort) 
Hill  not  coming  into  use  until  some  years  later.  At  the  opening  of 
spring,  1621,  fearing  that  the  Indians  would  discover  how  far  their 
httle  company  was  depleted,  and  so  plot  fresh  ravages,  the  Pilgrims 
leveled  the  graves  of  their  beloved  dead,  and  planted  a  crop  of  corn 
which  soon  hid  their  losses  from  unfriendly  eyes. — The  Editor.  ' 


SILENT  and  stern,  at  many  a  midnight  hour, 

That  sad  procession  brought  its  shrouded  dead, 
To  sleep  within  the  keeping  of  the  Hill, 

On  whose  strong  arm  they  first  were  comforted. 
Not  with  the  marble’s  gleaming  epitaph 

The  living  remnant  marked  the  sacred  place, 

But  with  the  corn,  whose  quick,  deluding  growth 
Should  wave  defiance  in  the  foeman’s  face. 

Life  but  repeats  their  story.  Larking  foes 

Spy  out  each  buried  hope,  each  weakened  will, 

To  give  the  coward  thrust  and  lay  us  low, 

A  conquered  race,  to  be  their  vassals  still. 

Shrink  not,  supine,  from  evil,  but  go  forth 
Unfaltering  with  the  fertile  seed  of  cheer, 

Whose  plenteous  harvest  all  thy  loss  shall  hide, 

And  yield  thee  courage  strong  to  vanquish  fear. 

Then,  though  it  be  not  thine  by  birth  to  trace 
The  tie  of  kinship  on  a  Pilgrim  scroll, 

A  high-born  cheer,  sown  o’er  defeat,  shall  prove 
Thy  right  to  claim  their  ancestry  of  soul. 


farewell  Address  of  Ittr.  Ij.  (U.  frost. 


On  leaving  for  China. 

OU  will  understand  it,  I  am  sure,  and  will 
pardon  me  for  making  the  confession  at 
once,thatthe  meeting  this  nightis  the  cause 
to  me  personally,  of  not  a  little  sadness. 
We  do  not  part  with  any  fervency  of  long- 
W  ing  from  those  who  are  gathered  in  this  room 
this  night  ;  from  those  who  live  in  this  home, 
and  from  those  who  are  in  our  own  homes.  There  has 
been  many  a  heart  tremble  ;  there  has  been  not  a  little 
shrinking  back  ;  there  has  been  at  times  even  tbe  temp¬ 
tation  of  feeling  that  the  journey  is  too  much  for  ust 
and  the  service  to  which  the  Lord  has  appointed  us,  is 
beyond  us.  And  yet,  dear  friends,  there  is  joy  also, 
for  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  having  that  presence  with  us  which  makes  long 
journeys  sweet  and  blessed,  and  which  makes  even  lit¬ 
tle  service,  such  as  we  must  render,  sanctified  and  glo¬ 
rious.  It  is  not  altogether  with  sadness,  it  is  with  sad¬ 
ness  and  joy  that  we  bid  good-bye  to  you  and  to  those 
who  stand  closer  to  us.  So  far  as  one  can  judge,  the 
mind  of  the  Master,  the  call  to  go  forth  is  perfectly 
clear  and  plain.  We  did  not  seek  it  in  any  sense  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  almost  sought  to  avoid  it,  especially 
from  this  stand-point — that  we  feel  ourselves  unworthy 
.to  enter  into  any  such  a  high  and  holy  service  as  was 
to  be  rendered.  And  yet  the  call  has  come  from  him 
who  is  over  us  in  the  Lord — our  beloved  director  ;  and 
thus,  we  believe,  from  Him  who  sitteth  in  heavenly 
places  as  the  Great  Head  of  His  Church.  And  since 
we  judge  that  it  is  God's  call,  we  set  our  faces  toward 
that  far  distant  land  to  render  the  service  which  He  has 
.appointed  to  us. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fitting'to-night,  to  face  with  you 
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for  a  little  time  some  of  the  conditions  which  are  exist¬ 
ing  in  connection  particularly  with  our  own  work,  as 
they  stand  confronting  us  at  this  present  time.  I  do 
not  need  to  go  back  over  the  past  ;  we  are  all  so  fami¬ 
liar  with  what  has  taken  place  during  the  last  months, 
that  it  would  only  be  the  repetition  of  a  well-known 
tale.  I  desire  rather  to  turn  to  the  present,  and  then 
for  a  little  while  to  face  the  future,  and  to  do  so  with 
the  particular  purpose  that  we  may  understand  just 
what  is  the  need  of  prayer  and  of  effort  at  this  present 
time,  and  perhaps  that  you  may  better  understand 
what  our  motive  is  in  going  forth  and  why  God  has 
called  us  forth.  In  doing  this,  I  wish  to  divide  my 
thoughts  into  four  parts  : — First,  our  losses ;  Second, 
our  gains  ;  Third,  our  responsibilities  ;  and  Fourth,  our 
opportunities. 

First, — our  losses,  what  are  they?  Dear  friends, 
as  one  thinks  of  them,  I  confess  even  to  this  hour 
the  heart  almost  stands  still.  A  little  while  ago, 
only  a  few  m  rnths  past,  something  like  eight  hundred 
missionaries  were  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  of  China.  Some  four  hundred 
stations  and  out-stations  were  manned  by  willing  heart¬ 
ed  and  skilful  laborers.  The  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  was  being  proclaimed  far  and  near,  and  souls  were 
being  won,  not  only  by  the  ones  and  twos  and  threes 
but  also  by  the  scores  and  by  the  hundreds.  A  strong, 
vigorous,  energetic,  and  evangelistic  native  church  was 
being  built  up  and  many  a  heart  was  reaching  out  unto 
the  regions  beyond.  The  eyes  of  Missionaries  and  na¬ 
tive  Christians  alike  were  being  lifted  to  the  fields  that 
were  white  to  the  harvest,  with  a  desire  that  reapers 
might  enter  in,  and  that  the  harvest  might  be  gathered, 
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to  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  now  we  are  face 
to  face  with  desolation,  with  ruin,  with  suffering,  and 
with  death.  With  one  single  exception,  so  far  as  the 
interior  stations  are  concerned,  not  a  single  missionary 
station  is  occupied  to-day — not  one.  Many  Mission¬ 
aries  have  come  to  the  coast  utterly  broken  in  body, 
and  sometimes  also  in  spirit.  Scores  have  had  to  fly 
off  to  the  homeland  for  rest  and  for  the  upbuilding  of 
their  physical  frames,  which  their  sufferings  have  de¬ 
manded.  Others  stand  in  the  city  of  Shanghai  or  in 
other  treaty  ports,  perfectly  helpless  before  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  which  exists  at  this  present  time  ;  and 
\ye  have  to  add  to  all  this,  as  you  know,  that  far  away 
there  in  the  North,  and  in  another  place  in  the  South, 
there  are  new-made  graves  where  the  precious  bodies 
lie  of  those  who  are  earth's  newest  martyrs  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  loss,  dear  friends,  whoever  could 
put  it  into  words.  It  is  a  loss  which  means  the  taking 
away  friends  who  were  dearer  to  us  than  life  ;  and 
worse — far  worse  that  that — the  taking  away  Irom  the 
native  Christians  in  China,  and  from  the  poor  Christ- 
less  heathen,  the  only  ones  who  loved  them,  and  who 
could  tell  them  of  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save.  Is  it 
too  strong  language  to  use,  in  the  face  of  such  things, 
to  say  that  the  bursting  of  the  storm-cloud  has  meant 
ruin  and  desolation  ?  This  is  the  loss  before  which  we 
stand  to-night. 

Second, — what  are  our  gains  ?  I  think  that  I 
may  say,  first  of  all,  that  there  has  been  the  immeas¬ 
urable  gain  in  having  an  altogether  new  illumination  cast 
upon  God’s  Word.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  thought 
has  entered  into  your  minds  ;  but  it  certainly  has  been 
pressed  upon  mine,  and  that  in  two  directions  ;  first  of 
all,  as  related  to  the  heathen  :  and  secondly,  as  related 
to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  Do  you  know,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  have  needed  just  what  has  taken  place, 
to  realize  once  more  that  these  Christless  millions  out 
there  are  lost — lost  !  We  have  been  talking  about  the 
heathen  as  being  in  a  most  pitiable  condition  ;  and 
some  perhaps  have  even  thought  at  times  that,  unless 
there  was  a  change  of  some  kind,  these  men  and  women 
stood  in  danger  of  going  downward  instead  of  upward 
— that  they  stood  in  danger  of  going  out  into  darkness 
instead  of  into  light.  But  I  am  afraid,  dear  friends, 
especially  as  touching  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  at 
large,  that  most  of  God’s  saints  did  not  realize  that  it 
was  a  real  question  of  life  or  death,  and  not  a  mere  per- 
adventure.  That  these  men  who  had  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  were  a  great  deal  more  than  merely  un¬ 
fortunate; — that  they  were  in  deed  and  in  truth,  as 
God’s  Holy  Word  has  declared,  dead  in  trespasses  and 
in  sins,  and  so  wholly  lost;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  has  taken  place  in  these  last  months  has  given 
most  of  us  a  new  conception  of  the  testimony  of  God’s 
Word  concerning  their  fallen  condition.  What  has  all 


this  persecution  meant.  What  has  it  meant — this  lift- 
ting  up  of  hands  against  the  Lord’s  anointed  ?  It  has- 
meant  that  the  story  of  that  place  which  stood  outside 
the  gates  of  Eden  has  been  taken  up  and  carried  on  in¬ 
to  our  present  time;  where  that  man  Cain,  stood  over 
his  brother  Abel  as  his  murderer.  Jt  has  pointed  back 
to  Calvary’s  Cross,  where  fallen  man  took  the  Christ,, 
killed  Him,  and  cursed  Him  to  the  very  last.  In  short,, 
it  has  picked  up  the  awful  tale,  that  men  have  fallen 
and  that  there  is  no  hope  for  them  except  in  believing 
on  Him  who  died  to  save,  and  who  lives  to  keep.  We 
have  been  hearing  about  this  persecution  be  ng  anti- 
foreign  and  not  anti-Christian.  I  think  that  thought 
is  largely  true,  but  I  do  not  think,  it  is  wholly  true,  by 
any  means.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Church  of  Jesus- 
Christ  can  escape  quite  so  easily  as  that  from  all  res¬ 
ponsibility  in  this  matter ;  and  I  say  frankly,  that  if  the 
Church,  after  all  of  these  scores  of  years  of  service  in 
China,  could  escape  so  easily,  I  would  not  think  much 
of  the  service  of  that  Church.  Added  to  all  the  anti- 
foreign  element,  there  has  been  added  to  it  the  fact  that 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  shaken  the  empire  of 
China  in  many  parts.  Back  of  all  anti-foreign  hatred, 
lay  the  enmity  of  him  who  saw  what  progress  there  had 
been,  and  what  progress  there  was  going  to  be;  and 
by  that  master  mind  moving  upon  those  who  because 
fallen,  were  his  servants,  the  deadly  work  has  been 
done  against  those  who  had  dared  to  follow  the  Lord’s 
Christ.  And  so  what  has  happened  comes  as  a  new 
testimony,  that  these  men  in  China  in  their  natural 
condition  are  in  such  utter  darkness  that  they  are  but 
one  step  this  side  of  the  great  darkness  beyond  ;  and  it 
becomes  plain  that  unless  you  or  I,  or  somebody  like  us 
goes  and  takes  to  them  the  glorious  light  of  the  grace 
of  the  Son  of  God,  there  is  no  hope,  whatsoever,  for  the 
four  hundred  millions  in  China.  I  say  also,  it  has 
caused  a  new  illumination  on  the  Word  of  God  as 
touching  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  think  that  a 
great  number  of  Christians  had  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  Jesus  Christ  for  His  Church  in  this  present 
time  was  suffering.  We  have  had  for  one  hundred 
years  past,  as  we  all  know, — speaking  of  the  Church  at 
large — a  comparatively  easy  time  in  our  service.  We 
have  taken  up  our  Bibles  and  have  read  of  apostolic 
days  when  those  who  founded  Christianity  suffered  as 
their  Lord  had  suffered.  We  have  taken  up  our  relig- 
ous  histories  and  we  have  traced  the  line  of  suffering 
even  down  to  Reformation  times.  We  have  gone  a 
little  further,  to  modern  times,  and  have  seen  just  a  little 
kindling  here  and  there  of  vengeance  fires.  But  these 
for  many  years  past  have  only  been  little  flashes,  the 
fire  that  had  been  kindled  dying  away  quickly  ;  for  the 
most  part,  there  has  been  a  calm — a  comparative  quiet 
for  a  hundred  years  past,  and  thus,  many  of  God’s 
saints  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  persecution  was 
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quite  in  the  past,  and  that  there  was  no  likelihood 
whatever  of  God  ever  asking  His  children  to  suffer  for 
Him  and  with  Him  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Possibly  too, 
had  we  forgotten  the  words  that  have  been  written  in 
our  Bibles  for  present  times  as  well  as  for  the  past. 
But  we  are  brought  backward  now  to  first  principles. 

If  the  apostle  Paul  were  here  to-night,  and  if  he  were 
speaking  of  things  that  concern  our  time,  would  he 
tell  us  that  the  days  of  suffering  are  quite  gone?  No, 
rather  would  he  not  say  that  those  who  enter  into  the 
kingdom  must  suffer  much  persecution  ;  and  that,  if  any 
•body  would  live  godly  in  this  present  age,  he  must  pass 
through  persecution.  If  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  here 
to-night,  would  He  speak  of  these  present  times,  and  of 
coming  times,  as  those  which  should  know  no  suffering  ? 
Nay,  rather,  would  He  not  say  that  the  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  Lord,  that  as  they  have  hated  Me, 
they  will  hate  you  also,  and  as  they  have  persecuted 
Me  they  will  persecute  you  also  ?  We  had  forgotten 
these  old  sayings  many  of  us.  And  so  God  has  opened 
up  the  Word  through  the  experiences  which  He  has 
given  to  us  in  these.days  ;  He  has  reminded  His  Church 
again  that  we  are  to  be  a  suffering  people  to  the  end  ; 
and  I  d  ire  to  call  all  th at,  dear  friends,  a  gain— a  very 
decided  gain,  for  if  anything  has  made  us  know  and 
understand  the  Word  better,  and  our  position  before 
Jesus  Christ  and  this  world  better,  then  we  are  immeas¬ 
urably  better  off  than  we  were  before. 

The  second  gain  that  I  would  speak  of  is  this  :  I 
think,  in  all  of  these  events  which  have  taken  place,  a 
new  inspiration  has  been  given  to  the  people  of  God  on 
earth.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  these  events  have 
affected  you  as  they  have  affected  me.  First  of  all, 
they  have  solemnized  us.  Then,  they  have  drawn  out 
our  hearts  toward  God  with  an  altogether  new  desire 
to  be  like  those  whD  have  suffered  in  our  place  in  the 
regions  beyond.  And  this  has  awakened  in  us  a  new 
fervency  of  desire  to  press  on  unto  the  highest  things 
that  God  has  for  us,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be. 
There  have  been  beckoning  hands  in  all  these  things 
which  have  taken  place.  We  have  seen  saints  suffer 
and  we  have  seen  fathers  and  mothers,  young  men  and 
young  women,  and  even  little  children,  cut  down  to  the 
earth,  laying  their  bodies  down  quietly  and  peacefully 
for  their  dear  Master’s  sake  ;  and  as  we  have  watched 
them  they  have  seemed  to  summon  us  to  themselves  ;  or 
rather  to  that  Lord  who  made  all  these  things  possible 
for  them.  It  is  one  of  our  joys,  in  connection  with  all 
that  has  taken  place,  that  there  has  not  been  one  word 
of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  written  or 
spoken  to  us,  and  there  has  not  been  a  word  indicating 
that  they  wished  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 
Nay  rather,  each  one  has  bowed  his  head  beneath  the 
yoke  in  whatever  form  it  has  come ;  and  has  been 
meekly  submissive —even  joyfully  accepting  the  will  of 


God.  More  than  that,  those  who  still  live  and  have 
suffered  most,  are  the  ones  most  anxious  to  press  back 
into  the  work,  and  to  go  into  their  old  places  of  service 
that  they  may  have  one  more  opportunity  of  witnessing 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  they  choose  all  this  now, 
with  no  misunderstanding  of  what  it  may  mean,  but 
with  the  full  consciousness  that  in  a  little  time,  possibly, 
another  storm-cloud  may  burst,  and  find  them  there 
like  those  who  have  gone  before — the  martyrs  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  to  my  heart,  beloved  friends 
as  to  your  hearts,  I  do  not  doubt,  all  this  comes  as  an 
inspiration  that  nerves  us  to  an  altogether  new  endeavor 
in  the  service  of  our  beloved  Lord. 

Third. — What  are  Our  Responsibilities  ?  Who  can 
describe  these  ?  We  are  face  to  face  with  a  calamity  so 
great,  that  is  pressing  so  hard  upon  us,  that  we  know 
not  which  way  to  turn.  The  one  thing  of  outward  kind 
that  is  possible,  is  being  done,  namely,  the  gathering  to¬ 
gether  in  conference  in  China,  and  the  falling  upon  our 
faces  there  before  the  Living  God  and  crying  out  to 
Him  for  the  solution  of  all  the  problem  that  is  before  us. 
And,  Christian  friends,  let  me  remind  you,  that  we  can¬ 
not  make  severance  between  the  Missionaries  out  there 
and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  at  home;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  and  I  who  are  here  for  this  present,  are 
equally  called  with  those  who  are  there  to  face  these 
responsibilities  ; — responsibilities  which  we  have  not  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  past,  and  which  we  must  fulfil  in  the  future 
if  the  work  is  to  be  renewed  and  prospered.  And  these 
responsibilities  are  on  the  old  lines — those  things  which 
have  been  so  often  suggested  to  us,  but  which,  alas  1  so 
many  of  us  have  turned  from.  There  is  the  responsibility, 
to  begin  with,  of  prayer.  How  many  of  us,  as  we  look 
upon  these  past  events,  have  not  to  say  in  the  secret 
place  of  our  hearts,  “  Oh  Lord,  if  I  had  been  more  faith¬ 
ful  in  prayer,  might  not  the  result  have  been  somewhat 
otherwise  ?  If  I  had  known  more  lonely  watching  with 
Thee,  might  not  the  storm  have  been  a  little  less  severe?” 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  have  been  so  or  not  ; 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  in  proportion  to  the  up- 
going  of  prayer  from  hearts  the  work  in  the  future  will  be 
prospered  in  its  highest  and  truest  sense.  And  connect¬ 
ing  with  that  thought  thisadded  one, that  God  willeth  not 
that  sinners  should  perish,  and  would  not  willingly  have 
taken  the  Missionaries  from  theheathen  who  arein  danger 
of  perishing,  one  cannot  help  asking  oneself  whether 
there  has  not  been  something  of  judgment,  in  what  has 
taken  place,  and  whether  the  Lord  does  not  write  over 
our  lives,  and  especially  over  our  prayer-lives,  the  word, 
failure.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  the  gates  of  China  are  closed — abso¬ 
lutely  closed  ;  and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  thought 
that  these  gates  will  never  be  swung  back  except  as  you 
and  I,  realize  anew  our  responsibility  of  prayer,  and 
deal  with  Him  who  holds  the  key  of  David.  Let  us  not 
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look  to  governments  and  allied  armies  for  the  opening 
up  of  China.  Wars  may  multiply  instead  of  cease,  if 
we  do  not  deal  with  the  Living  God  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  prince  who  sits  upon  his  throne  in  whom  ycu  and  I 
may  put  confidence  in  such  a  time  as  this.  Our  respon¬ 
sibility  is  to  deal  with  Him  who  is  the  King  of  Kings, 
and  who  holds  the  hearts  of  kings  in  His  hands.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  get  back  to  the  secret  place,  beloved 
friends,  and  to  pray  as  we  have  never  prayed  before. 

And  there  is  another  responsibility  that  of  giving. 
It  is  not  often  that  one  speaks  in  a  meeting  like  this,  or 
in  any  other  of  our  meetings,  concerning  such  a  grace 
as  this;  but  I  do  so  to-night  lor  I  cannot  but  fear  that 
there  have  been  some  who  have  hid  in  their  stuff  the 
wedge  of  gold  and  the  Babylonish  garment;  and  I  fear 
that  it  is  for  thisreason  also,  that  the  Lord's  hosts  have 
been  turned  back  before  their  enemies,  and  that  victory 
has  not  been  ours.  When  we  come  to  this  fact — which 
is  a  fact — that  there  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Canada  alone,  in  hoarded 
wealth,  the  sum  of  Thirteen  Billion  Dollars,  do  you  won¬ 
der  that  calamity  in  any  sense  has  befallen  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  related  to  China  ?  On  the  contrary, 
is  it  not  wonderful  the  calamity  is  not  far  greater  and 
more  widespread  ?  I  am  no  prophet,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  true  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  Gcd's  Holy  Word 
—  that  unless  a  great  change  comes  over  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  touching  the  one  matter  of  stewardship, 
we  shall  see  China  repeated  before  loDg  in  other  lands, 
and  other  doors  will  be  closed  instead  of  opened  as  they 
are  now. 

But  we  pass  on  now  to  our  last  thought,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  before  us.  How  great  it  is  !  Is  it  not 
as  great  as  God  Himself  is  great  ?  Measure  all  these 
things  which  exist  in  China  along  side  of  our  power,  yea, 
along  side  of  the  power  of  the  whole  combined  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  us,  for  there  is  no 
hope  that  we  could  ever  go  out  and  prevail  against  an 
enemy  like  this  and  against  obstacles  so  great.  But 
suppose  we  take  the  upward  look,  and  gaze  into  the  face 
of  God,  and  into  the  face  of  Him  who  sits  at  His  right 
hand  ;  suppose  we  enter  into  the  conception  that  God  has 
committed  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  all  power,  and 
that  He  holds  this  in  behalf  of  His  Church  ;  suppose  also 
we  look  at  our  enemies  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  compassionate  heart  in  the  glory  ;  then,  dear 
friends,  what  is  our  opportunity  ?  It  is,  I  say,  as  great 
as  God  is  great.  This  therefore  is  no  time  for  turning 
backward.  It  is  a  time  for  going  forward  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  this  therefore,  is  no  time  for 
fearing  the  giants  in  the  land ;  this  is  the  time  fi  r 
counting  up  what  the  great  fruitage  is  beyond  the  giants, 
and  for  going  in  to  possess  the  gate  of  our  enemies. 
This  is  the  time  when  faith  must  be  supreme  ;  when  one 
must  chase  a  thousand  and  two  must  put  ten  thousand 


to  flight.  This  is  the  time  when  we  must  go  up,  as  a 
little  Gideon’s  band  it  may  be,  but  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  with  our  pitchers  of  our  lives  in  our  hands  ready 
for  the  breaking,  so  that  the  light  of  Christ  may  flash 
out  that  will  lighten  all  the  darkness  that  prevails  in  the 
land  of  China.  This  is  the  time  when  you  and  I  have 
the  opportunity  of  taking  definitely  before  God  the 
place  where  we  shall  not  cmnt  our  lives  dear  unto  our¬ 
selves,  but  shall  go  forward  whatever  the  cost,  that  we 
may  finish  our  course  with  joy  and  the  ministry  which 
He  has  committed  to  us.  Thus,  beloved  friends,  this 
is  our  opportunity,  that  we  confess  ourselves  nothing* 
but  God  everything,  panoplied  by  God  Himself,  we  may 
go  forward,  with  our  cry  of  victory  rending  the  skies, 
until  the  work  to  which  He  has  appointed  us  is  finished, 
and  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  in  China  are  gathered  out. 

I  say  “  good-bye  ”  to-night,  with  the  desire  that 
the  grace,  mercy  and  peace  of  God  our  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  rest  upon  you.  The  great  long¬ 
ing  of  my  heart  toward  you  all  is,  that  you  may  abide 
in  Christ.  And  what  I  ask  God  for  you,  dear  friends, 
I  do  request  you  to  ask  God  for  me,  and  for  my  beloved 
brother,  Mr.  Nasmith,  who  goes  with  me;  that,  going 
forth  upon  this  mission,  we  may  be  found  wherever  we 
travel  and  witness  always,  without  ever  an  interruption, 
abiding  in  Christ  and  thus  in  God.  And  so,  whatever 
may  befall  you,  or  may  befall  us,  it  will  be  well  ;  for  hid 
in  Him,  we  shall  be  at  the  centre  of  His  will,  and  at  the 
centre  of  His  will  is  the  love  that  never  worketh  ill. 
Upon  the  banner  of  Peter  the  Hermit  was  inscribed 
these  words — “  God  wills  it.”  With  that  motto,  he 
shook  the  whole  of  Europe.  We  raise  our  banners  in 
the  name  of  our  Lord  this  night,  and  we  inscribe  on 
them,  “  God  wills  it.”  He  wills  that  you  and  I  shall 
abide  in  Him,  that  we  may  be  to  the  praise  of  His  glory 
in  bringing  the  Gospel  to  this  weary  world,  that  souls 
here,  and  souls  beyond,  may  fall  captive  at  the  feet  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  so  the  few  weary,  yet 
blessed  days  of  pilgrimage  being  over,  we  shall  hear  at 
last  that  sweet  voice  saying,  “  Come  hither  ;  ”  and  we 
shall  be  with  Him  whom  we  love,  to  go  no  more  out 
forever.  Let  us,  therefore,  here  and  now  dedicate  our¬ 
selves  to  Christ,  saying  with  Zinzendorf  of  old,  “  I  will 
be  Thine,  dear  Saviour,  if  Thou  wilt  be  mine  !  ” 
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famine  in  Shansi. 


MR.  f.  c.  h. 

*'7?T  appears  that  the  cup  of  sorrow  of  the  Church 
vO  in  Shan-si  is  to  be  filled  to  overflowing.  To 
the  horrors  of  the  Government  and  Boxer  per¬ 
secutions  are  now  added  the  horrors  of  famine. 
The  autumn  crop  in  1899  was  *n  manY  dis- 
tricts  a  complete  failure,  and,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  drought,  the  spring  crop  of  the 
present  year  could  also  be  but  partially  sown.  The 
fields,  which  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  usually  are 
.carpeted  with  a  beautiful  green,  were  this  year  barren  and 
desolate.  Only  here  and  there  could  patches  of  young  grain 
— thin  and  sickly-looking — be  discovered,  and  with  sad 
hearts  we  watched  even  these  gradually  wither  and  die. 
Thus  there  was  no  harvest  at  all  this  spring  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  while  in  a  few  the  farmers  succeeded  in  recover¬ 
ing  their  seed. 

All  hoped  against  hope  that,  at  least,  rain  would  fall  in 
time  to  enable  the  sowing  of  the  autumn  crop  of  this  year; 
but,  alas,  this,  too,  failed  in  most  districts,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  a  famine  now  prevails  throughout  a  large  section 
of  the  province. 

As  early  as  May  and  June,  the  distress  was  acute.  The 
prices  of  all  varieties  of  grain  had  risen  to  thrice  their 
normal  value,  and  were  still  continuing  to  rise;  so  that  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  were  eking  out  a  miserable  existence 
on  weeds  and  roots  of  various  kinds,  prepared  in  various 
ways  and  on  the  bark  and  seeds  of  trees  etc.,  together  with 
the  scantiest  allowance  of  coarse,  adulterated  flour.  Piti¬ 
able  appeals  for  help  were  made  to  us.  We  repeatedly 
heard  of  deaths  from  starvation,  and  it  was  painfully  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  that  each  succeeding  week  would  but  deepen  the 
distress  and  enlarge  the  circle  of  those  affected. 

The  people  in  general  were  naturally  much  exercised  by 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  various  guilds  supported 
ithe  officials  in  exhausting 
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fpr.  securing  rain  suggested  by  the  various  forms  of  divin¬ 
ation  and  by  the  “three  religions.’’  Frequent  and  prolonged 
public  fasts  were  proclaimed,  the  southern  gates  of  the  cities 
were  closed,  frogs  were  buried  alive,  famous  temples,  shrines 
and  springs  were  visited  where, sacrifices  were  offered  and 
the  gracious  rain  implored — in  fact,  all  that  superstition 
could  suggest  was  done,  but  without  success.  The  people 
were  under  tremendous  strain  of  anxiety  and  suspense. 
This  fact  has  perhaps  been  undervalued  in  considering  the 
Boxer  outrages  in  Shan-si.  With  the  indescribable  horrors  of 
the  great  famine  of  1877-78  still  fresh  in  itheir  memories, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  they  shrank  from  the  repetition  of 
such  heart-rending  scenes.  And  well  they  might,  for  to 
the  thoughtful  the  outlook  seems  even  darker  than  it  was 
in  ’77.  Then,  the  people,  on  the  whole,  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances — now,  they  are  poor;  then,  they  had  houses, 
lands,  valuable  furniture  and  other  things  which  they  could 
dispose  of — now,  most  of  the  houses  are  destroyed,  and 
those  thait  remain  have,  with  the  lands,  greatly  depreciated 
in  value,  and  would  in  but  few  cases  sustain  them  through 
a  famine;  then,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
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strong,  robust  and  able  to  endure  much  privation  and  hard¬ 
ship — now,  large  numbers  of  men,  women  and  children  are 
physical  wrecks  through  the  terrible  opium  habit,  so  that, 
with  the  double  craving  of  hunger  and  opium,  neither 
of  which  they  are  able  to  satisfy,  they  must  succumb  the- 
more  easily;  then,  there  were  large  reserve  supplies  of 
grain  on  hand — now,  there  are  practically  none,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the  opium 
poppy,  requiring  as  it  does,  the  choicest  land,  there  is 
much  less  grain  on  the  market,  and  through  official  cor¬ 
ruption  the  government  granaries  are  practically  empty; 
then,  there  were  but  few  emigrants  from  other  provinces- 
to  cause  terror  by  their  lawlessness — now,  they  are  a  power¬ 
ful  element,  greatly  feared  and  dreaded  by  the  natives  them¬ 
selves,  and  even  the  well-to-do  look  inlto  the  future  with 
fear  and  trembling. 

THIS  OMINOUS  OUTLOOK 

could  not  but  affect  the  Church.  At  P’ing-yang  Fu,  the 
ordinary  conference  of  the  Church  was  not  held  last  autumn 
on  this  account,  and,  as  matters  did  not  improve,  the  an¬ 
nual  South  Shan-si  workers’  conference  usually  held  in 
P’ing-yang  at  the  Chinese  New  Year  was  also  cancelled. 
During  all  this  time,  prayer  for  rain  was  continually  upon 
the  lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  God’s  people.  Special  days 
for  prayer  and  fasting  were  set  apart.  In  the  private  de¬ 
votions  of  the  individual  Christians,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
services  of  the  Church,  the  cry  for  rain  was  constantly 
heard.  And  frequently  the  answer  seemed  within  reach,  as 
if  God  were  showing  us  that  it  was  not  for  any  want  of 
power  that  He  was  withholding  the  rain.  The  sky  would  be 
covered  with  low,  watery  clouds,  and  all  hearts  rejoiced 
to  think  that  the  long-deferred  blessing  was  at  last  at  hand, 
and  then,  in  a  little  while,  all  hopes  were  dashed  to  the 
ground  as  the  precious  drops  ceased  and  the  sun  again* 
broke  forth.  Matters  have  not  improved  since  we  left 
the  province.  Elder  Chang-chi-heng.,  who  has  rendered 
such  valuable  services  to  the  missionaries  during  this  crisis, 
in  a  recent  letter,  closes  a  lengthy  description  of  the  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  native  Christians  in  Shan-si  with  these  words: 
“Very  many  of  the  Christians  have  been  without  food  and 
clothing  since  the  commencement  of  the  persecution,  and 
at  the  present  time  (September  19th)  rain  has  not  yet  fallen. 
The  Christians  are  helpless,  and  those  who  have  not  been 
killed  by  Boxers  will  die  of  hunger  or  cold.  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  take  200  taels  of  the  money  which  was  left  in  my 
hands,  and  have  sent  it  to  P’ing-tang  to  be  distributed 
among  the  suffering  Christians.”  The  usual  “rainy  season, 
minus  the  rain,  was  therefore  almost  over  when  Mr.  Chang 
wrote,  and  the  hope  for  rain  in  time  to  sow  the  winter 
grain  was  nil.  But,  supposing  that  since  the  date  of  Elder 
Chang’s  letter  rain  has  fallen,  and  that  protection  is  once 
more  being  given  to  the  native  Christians  who  are  still 
alive  in  Shan-si,  what  must  be  the  outlook  for  those  whose- 
relatives  have  been  killed,  and  who  are  without  homes  to 
live  in,  without  agricultural  implements  and  the  necessary 
animals  to  work  with,  without  seed  to  sow  and  without  the 
means  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  until  the  harvest 
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can  be  reaped  next  spring.  Their  condition  is  inexpress¬ 
ibly  sad,  and  unless  something  is  immediately  done  for  their 
relief  we  fear  the  whole  Church  in  this  province  will  be 
utterly  blotted  out. 

The  Missionaries,  whose  interest  and  sympathies  lie  in 
the  temporal  as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  well-being  of  ithose 
among  whom  they  live  and  labour,  assured  that  a  famine 
was  imminent  resolved  to  do  all  they  could  to  help  the 
people,  especially  the  Christians,  in  their-  distress.  Early  iji 
June  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  acquaint  the 
world  with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  so  a  statement 
was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Duncan  Kay,  of  K'uh-u,  setting 
forth,  in  substance,  the  facts  recorded  above.  As  far  as  is 
known,  this  statement  was  signed  by  all  but  one  of  the 
Missionaries  of  South  Shan-si.  Dr.  W.  Millar  Wilson 
undertook  to  secure  the  signatures  of  the  missionaries  at 
T’ai-yuen  Fu,  and  then  forward  it  to  the  coast,  but 
needless  to  say  it  never  got  farther  than  T’ai-yuen. 

The  area  affected  is  very  great,  for  we  learn  that  in  many 
parts  of  Chih-li,  Shantung,  Northern  Ho-nan,  and  Shen-si, 
as  well  as  in  Shan-si,  the  continued  drought  has  caused 
great  distress.  But  confining  oneself  to  the  district  rep¬ 
resented  by  those  who  signed  that  letter,  it  is  roughly 
20,000  square  miles  with 

A  POPULATION  OF  ABOUT  4,000,000. 

Perhaps  iit  may  help  us  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  these 
figures  represent,  if  we  remember  that  both  in  area  and 
population,  this  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Scotland. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  money  needed  was  made  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  found  that  at  least  $50,000  would  be 
required  to  keep  the  Christians  of  this  district  and  their 
immediate  families  alive  until  the  wheat  harvest  could  be 
reaped  next  spring,  supposing,  of  course,  that  rain  came 
in  time.  If  that  were  to  fail,  as  it  appears  to  have  done, 
the  needs  would  defy  computation.  At  P’ing-yang  Fu  the 
Building  Fund  contributed  by  the  Church  was  used  in  pur¬ 


chasing  grain,  and  the  missionaries  themselves  united  in 
buying  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat,  intending  to  be¬ 
gin  the  relief  work  necessary  ere  outside  help  could  come. 
To  this  fund,  the  late  Dr.  W,  Millar  Wilson,  who  had 
postponed  his  furlough  on  account  of  the  drought,  sub¬ 
scribed  the  lion’s  share,  and  when  it  became  imperative 
that  he  should  leave,  his  one  comfort  was  the  hope  that 
he  might  serve  Shan-si  best  by  his  presence,  for  a  time, 
in  Britain.  It  is  also  sadly  touching  to  recall  that  Dr. 
Wilson,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Tai-yiien,  gave  the 
writer  a  check  for  500  taels  (£75),  as  his  first  contribution 
towards  a  relief  fund,  promising  additional  help  as  the 
needs  increased. 

The  more  we  discussed  the  subject,  the  darker  the  out¬ 
look  appeared.  To  our  sad  hearts  the  famine  seemed  a 
terrible  calamity;  and  almost  overwhelmed  us.  We  believ¬ 
ed,  however,  that  ultimately  good  would  result  therefrom. 
Famine  was  the  door  through  which  ithe  Gospel  gained  its 
first  entrance  into  Shan-si,  twenty  years  ago;  why  might 
not  another  famine  be  the  instrument  for  an  abundant  in¬ 
crease  of  blessing  throughout  its  length  and  breadth?  Com¬ 
ing,  as  it  does  close  upon  the  heels  of  terrible  persecution, 
is  it  not  at  least  an  opportunity  for  Christians  in  our  more 
favoured  lands  to  literally  obey  the  command;  "If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink:  for 
in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head,” 
Rom.  12  :  20?  At  all  events,  there  is  in  Shan-si  a  scattered 
remnant  of  the  Church  of  God  in  sore  distress,  and  no 
one  will  dispute  that  our  brethren,  the  native  Christians, 
need  and  deserve  our  sympathy,  our  prayers,  and  our  help. 
“As  we  have  therefore  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto 
all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of 
faith,”  Gal.  6  :  10.  May  we  not  hope. that  many  who  read 
these  lines  will  definitely  join  in  earnest  prayer,  that  ways 
and  means  may  be  found  of  helping  these  persecuted,  nak¬ 
ed,  destitute,  and  starving  Chinese  Christians. 


Letters  and 
were  very 


O R  some  weeks  before 
'M=4*<  leaving,  things  at  our  sta¬ 
tion  were  looking  some- 
what  dark, 
remittances 

,  (y'o  much  delayed,  so  much  aw 
that  our  prayers  literally  be¬ 
came,  “Give  us  th’s  day  our 
daily  bread";  but  we  never  wanted 
God’s  time  is  never  too  fast  or  too 
slow,  and  where  the  need  was,  there 
He  supplied.  The  people  were  not  as 
they  had  been,  owing  to  the  excessive 
drought;  prospects  of  famine  were 
ahead,  for  which  they  blamed  us,  and 
also  troublesome  rumours  were 
abroad.  We  thought  it  best  to  remain 
in  the  house,  and  to  be  seen  as  little 
as  possible.  Then  the  telegraph  wires 
were  cut,  and  poles  dug  up,  and  we 
knew  that  all  workers  of  other  Mis- 


Tligbt  from  Kansub. 


BY  MISS  ALLEN. 

sions  had  been  ordered  to  leave.  We 
did  not  know  what  a  day  would  bring 
forth,  but  all  this  time  the  Lord  gave 
US'  great  peace,  and  took  all  fear  from 
our  hearts,  even  when  the  people  told 
us  we  only  had  a  few  days  to  live, 
and  we  heard  officially  that  the  B  >x- 
ers  were  but  a  few  days’  journey  away. 

At  last  our  telegram  came,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  read,  I  had  only  to 
go  to  my  room  and  ask  the  Lord  to 
make  me  willing.  You  will  think  thi  . 
strange  amid  all  the  danger,  but  I 
never  doubted  for  one  moment  that 
the  Lord  had  sent  me  there,  and  I 
was  indeed  happy.  However,  the 
Lord  gave  me  this  verse:  “And  when 
the  Lord  com  nandtd  the  cln  Id  e  1  of  Is¬ 
rael  journeyed,”  and  He  made  me  will¬ 
ing.  Back  I  went  to  the  room  in 
which  the  friends  were  still  speaking 


I 

about  going,  when  I  found  we  could 
only  take  one  small  box  with  us. 
Again  I  had  to  ask  the  Lord  to  loose 
me  from  my  things,  and  again  He 
answered  by  this  verse.  “For  all  things 
come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own 
have  we  given  Thee”;  also,  “The  Lord 
is  able  to  give  thee  much  more  than 
this.”  But  how  gently  He  was  lead¬ 
ing.  We  four  ladies  started  from  Lan- 
cheo,  having  to  go  to  Tsin-cheo  (about 
ten  days’  journey  overland)  to  meet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland,  who  were  to  a:- 
company  us.  Here  we  were  told  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  take  even  one 
small  box.  This  time  I  could  lo:>k 
up  and  say,  "Willing,  Lord,  willing,” 
and  so  taking  a  few  things  out  in  a 
small  bundle,  we  left  the  remai  ider. 
Still  so  gently  He  was  leading. 

On  the  borders  of  Kansuh  a  few 
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days  later,  we  heard  of  trouble  ahead. 
After  praying,  we  decided  to  stay  at  an 
inn  about  three  li  from  the  town,  think¬ 
ing  we  could  go  through  the  place 
before  daylight  the  next  day.  The  inn¬ 
keeper  did  not  want  us,  but  took  us 
in  (to  serve  his  own  purposes,  as  we 
afterwards  found  out).  We  had  pray¬ 
er  and  lay  down.  As  there  were  mules 
and  donkeys  in  the  same  room,  also 
■our  Chinese  chair-bearers,  we  could 
not  undress.  We  had  just  rested  a  few 
minutes,  when  we  heard  the  inn-keeper 
■express  the  desire  to  kill  us.  I  can 
assure  you  it  was  not  very  comfort  - 
ing.  At  last  we  heard  him  go  out 
when  one  of  our  men  came  and  told 


us  that  he  had  gone  to  gather  men 
to  waylay  us  the  next  day.  We  did 
not  sleep  that  night.  We  got  away 
about  three  a.m.,  and  passed  through 
the  town  quietly.  As  we  were  as¬ 
cending  a  very  high  mountain,  four 
soldiers  came  to  say  they  were  to  es¬ 
cort  us;  but  our  trust  was  in  a  higher 
escort  than  that,  and  it  was  well  that 
was  the  case,  as  was  afterwards  prov¬ 
en.  The  mountain  we  had  to  climb, 
was  Seven  miles  (English),  high,  and 
very  rocky,  and  not  having  had  any 
breakfast,  we  were  very  tired  when  we 
got  to  the  top.  It  was  here  that  wc 
heard  of  a  band  of  men  who  were 
waiting  for  us.  Just  at  this  time,  a 
loud  gong  rang  out  from  the  temple 


near;  we  afterwards  heard  that  it  was 
to  warn  th-  men  of  our  arrival.  We 
knelt  down  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  committed  our  lives  to  Him 
who  reigneth.  Just  then  a  native 
Christian,  who  had  bee.i  sent  with  a 
private  letter,  met  us  and  verified  the 
statement  that  a  band  of  armed  men 
were  below,  waiting  to  kill  us.  It 
was  useless  to  go  back.  The  letter 
was  to  warn  us  to  change  our  route, 
and  was  headed  with  this,  “The  moun¬ 
tain  was  full  of  horses  and  chariots.” 
Again  we  thanked  God  for  His  mes¬ 
sage  of  encouragement,  and  we  felt 
strengthened.  As  we  descended  about 
a  mile  down,  coming  into  a  very  nar¬ 


row  and  rocky  gorge,  we  saw  about 
thirty  men,  all  armed  with  swords, 
staves  and  knives  (our  escort  all  this 
time  keeping  very  slowly  behind).  At 
first  they  spoke  of  killing  us,  but  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  restrained  them, 
as  suddenly  their  thoughts  were  turned 
to  our  money;  and  then,  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  with  our  escort  sit  ing  down 
smoking  opium,  every  cent  of  money 
was  taken  from  us.  We  af  erwards 
heard  that  our  escort  shared  in  the 
plunder.  Again  our  lives  were  spared 
only  by  promising  not  to  report,  which 
we  gladly  did,  and  again  knelt  down 
and  praised  our  heavenly  Father  for 
sparing  us.  Such  a  contrast — these 
thirty  men  a’l  armed,  aid  our  partv 


of  six  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  with 
no  earthly  we  ipon  but  a  Smile  on  every 
face  and  the  peace  of  God  in  our  hearts  - 

As  we  had  had  no  breakfast,  and 
it  was  nearly  five  o'clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  we  could  travel  no  further,  so  we 
remained  at  a  small  inn  in  the  valley 
of  the  mountain.  Some  of  the  men 
gave  us  their  bread,  while  they  wait¬ 
ed  for  some  to  bake.  They  a'so 
brought  us  cups  of  tea.  for  which  we 
were  thankful,  and  prais.’d  the  Lord 
for  putting  it  in  th?  hears  of  thesi 
men  to  be  so  kind.  After  dark,  we 
heard  the  robbers  come  i  1,  and  o  ice 
more  we  spoilt  another  s’eepless  night, 
as  there  was  only  a  very  thin  curtain 
between  us  and  them.  But  the  Lord 
had  entered  with  us,  and  although  they 
frequently  spoke  of  killing  us,  the  res¬ 
training  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
them.  Next  morning,  at  daylight,  we 
continued  our  journey.  But  the  Lord 
had  been  working  for  us,  for  so  ne 
eye-witnesses  on  the  mountain  (Chin¬ 
ese)  who  must  have  travelled  nearly 
all  night,  had  gone  to  the  next  place 
and  informed  the  officials  there  of  our 
robbery,  and  after  we  had  boen  on 
the  road  for  about  two  or  three  hours, 
we  were  met  by  a  large  band  of  sol¬ 
diers,  headed  by  the  m  litary  officer, 
who  escort’d  us  for  the  rest  of  that 
day.  He  took  us  to  an  inn,  and  sent 
us  as  a  present,  two  legs  of  mutton, 
two  chickens  and  a  duck,  besides  giv¬ 
ing  us  money  to  take  us  on  ou  -  way. 
After  that,  escorts  were  provided  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey. 

And  now,  will  you  join  us  in  pray¬ 
er  for  Peh-shui-kiang,  the  place  where 
we  were  robbed.  Mr.  Bland,  in  behalf 
of  the  party,  has  pleaded  for  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  attacked  us,  as  we 
Tieard  they  were  to  be  beheaded.  We 
have  refused  to  demand  our  money 
back.  I  do  feel  that  this  three  hundred 
taels  has  been  given  to  the  Lord  for 
Peh-shui-kiang,  and  I  do  pray  that 
when  the  doors  of  China  are  again 
open  to  the  Gospel,  the  people  of  Peh- 
shui-kiang  will  be  among  tho  first  to 
believe. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  how 
wonderfully  the  Lord  has  provi  led  a'l 
the  way.  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  mar¬ 
vel  as  we  look  back  and  think  of  the' 
very  narrow  escapes  we  had.  We  pass¬ 
ed  at  one  time  within  a  few  hours' 
walk  of  five  thousand  soldi ’rs  who 
were  going  to  protect  the  Empress, 
and  who  had  orders  to  kill  all  for¬ 
eigners  on  the  way. 


SCENE  NEAR  FOOCHOW. 
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Some  friendly  Chinese. 


BY  MISS  AGNES  GIBSON. 


UR  hearts  are  full  of  praise  to  God  for  His 
wonderful  kindness  toward  us.  The  text  that 
has  been  with  me  the  past  two  months  is  Ps. 
7*3  :  72,  ‘‘So  He  fed  them  according  to  the 
integrity  of  His  heart,  and  guided  them  by 
the  skilfulness  of  His  hands.”  We  have  sought 
every  day  and  hour  to  be  led  as  He  directed  us, 
and  only  His  skilful  hands  could  have  led  us. 

As  I  receive  the  North  China  Herald  weekly,  I  was  con¬ 
versant  with  the  difficulties  in  the  north;  at  first  they  did 
not  seem  to  affect  us,  but  through  time  rumours  were 
afloat  (that  I  had  left  the  city.  However,  this  was  soon 
changed,  because  when  I  returned  from  our  outstation, 
Huang-kin-ling,  I  visited  several  Christian  families  in  the 
city.  While  I  was  at  this  outstation,  the  Pao-kia-choh 
(.Superintendent  of  Police),  Mandarin,  called  at  onr  house. 
After  my  return  we  had  several  visits  from  ithe  Teu-shan 
Hsien  and  Ri-fu’s  ushers  ;all  assured  us  that  we  would 
have  no  difficulty,  that  the  people  loved  us,  and  they  didn’t 
expect  any  trouble. 

Rumours  were  circulated  that  all  the  foreigners  were 
to  be  killed,  also  the  Christians.  Often  the  Christians  were 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  their  anxious  re¬ 
latives  to  tell  them  of  what  awaited  them,  and  to  encour¬ 
age  them  to  flee  to  the  mountains  for  protection.  None  of 
them  took  their  friends’  advice.  They  attended  the  ser¬ 
vices  as  usual.  We  had  a  good  attendance  of  men  up  to 
the  last.  The  women  Christians  all  came,  but  some  of  the 
enquirers  dropped  off.  By  this  time  we  heard  of  a  local 
rebellion  having  broken  ouit  in  the  Ku-cheo  district.  A 
great  many  refugees  from  Uh-shan  and  Kuang-feng  had 
come  to  Ho-k’eo  in  boats,  and  this  increased  the  fears  of 
the  people  in  the  city,  so  many  of  them  removed  to  the 
mountains.  One  old  man,  an  enquirer,  came  for  us.  He 
said  there  was  a  mountain  with  water  to  drink  near  his 
house,  so  he  had  come  for  us.  He  advised  our  leaving 
soon.  Rich  merchants  in  the  city  were  very  anxious,  and 
many  of  them  engaged  boats  and  had  their  goods  removed. 
The  pawn  was  to  be  plundered,  also  the  bank,  etc.  Our 
Christians  were  much  brighter  than  the  heathen,  some  of 
them  were  very  anxious.  Of  course  the  rowdies  tried  to 
circulate  the  rumours  that  our  p’ace  was  ^o  be  destroyed, 
and  that  from  henceforth  we  would  not  be  allowed  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  the  interior.  I  asked  one  of  our 
Christians,  who  is  very  bright  and  has  been  the  means  of 
the  conversions  of  his  five  brothers,  their  wives  and  other 
relatives,  what  he  would  do  supposing  the  foreigners  were 

NATIVES  STEADFAST. 

not  allowed  to  live  inland.  He  said,  “We  have  still  the 
Word  of  God.  I  would  read  that  and  gather  my  relatives 
together  and  have  a  meeting  in  my  village.”  Then  he 
quoted  that  text,  “Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but 
My  Word  shall  never  pass  away.”  I  feel  sure  that  if  per¬ 
secution  arises,  and  Christians  are  killed,  he  will  be  one, 
as  his  whole  district  has  been  influenced  by  him.  When 
walking  along  the  road  going  to  the  Jesus  Hall  for  ithe 
Sunday  services,  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him, 
asked  him  why  he  went,  “Oh,”  he  said,  “I  have  a  rich 


reward  in  heaven.  You  carry  coal,  and  make,  say,  one 
and  forty  cash  a  day,  but  your  reward  is  nothing  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  mine.”  The  people  all  respect  and  love  him; 
whether  they  will  turn  against  him  or  not,  time  will  prove. 
He  comes  itwenty  li  and  returns  the  same  day,  every  Sun¬ 
day,  has  his  dinner  with  his  relatives,  and  never  misses 
a  Sunday.  We  do  praise  God  for  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  the  Christians.  One  man,  a 
Mr.  Lo.  came  into  his  wife  one  day,  and  said,  “We  must 
pray  that  God  will  shut  the  mouths  of  our  adversaries, 
as  He  did  the  lions  when  Daniel  was  in  their  den.  '  One 
of  his  friends  told  him  that  he  would  be  killed,  but  he 
said,  ‘‘They  may  kill  my  body,  but  they  cannot  kill  my 
soul.” 

FELLOWSHIP  IN  SUFFERING. 

On  Sunday,  July  22nd,  there  was  a  quiet  hush  all  over 
the  audience,  and  we  noticed  that  even  a  Mr.  Chu,  who 
always  seemed  filled  with  the  Spirit,  was  quiet.  We  under¬ 
stood  the  experience  of  thait  day,  when  a  week  later  we 
heard  from  Mrs.  Lachlan  that  there  was  a  report  that  Mr. 
Ward  had  been  killed  on  the  22nd,  also  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson  the  day  previous.  We  were  having  fellowship 
with  His  sufferings.  “Whether  one  member  suffereth,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it,”  1  Cor.  12  : 26.  Our  dear 
friends  have  gone  before;  they  are  in  His  presence,  we  do 
not  mourn  for  them,  but  for  ithe  relatives  and  friends  at 
home.  We  trust  itheir  thoughts  may  be  lifted  upward, 
“For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  for  the  moment,  work- 
eth  for  us  more  and  more  exceedingly  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory,”  2  Cor.  4  :  17,  R.V. 

The  Mandarin  sent  for  me  twice  to  have  an  interview 
with  him  to  consult  over  the  situation  of  affairs.  Once 
he  proposed  his  coming  to  us,  buit  I  thought  it  would 
attract  less  attention  to  communicate  with  him  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Police.  He  wanted  t©'  assure  us  of  his 
protection  ,aiid  arranged  for  ten  soldiers  and  ten  volun¬ 
teers,  to  reside  within  a  minute’s  walk  of  our  home 
Every  night  the  Mandarin  and  others  walked  around  our 
house,  also  through  the  other  streets,  as  they  were  on 
the  lookout  for  men  of  bad  repute.  They  were  parading 
the  city  from  11  p.m.  until  3.30  a.m.  Once  the  Mandarin 
had  the  watchman  beaten  because  he  had  not  shut  the 
gate  soon  enough.  We  were  sorry  for  the  poor  man,  only 
we  knew  the  Mandarin  wanted  to  show  the  people  that  he 
was  going  to  protect  us. 

WARNED  BY  MANDARINS. 

One  day  I  was  asked  by  the  usher  to  meet  the  Man¬ 
darin.  I  went  as  though  I  was  visiting  a  lady  who  resides 
in  the  Yamen,  whose  door  is  at  the  back.  I  had  a  talk  with 
some  ladies,  then  I  was  asked  to  meet  the  Mandarin.  He 
had  sweetmeats  arranged  on  the  table,  and  in  a  fatherly 
way  remarked  upon  my  health,  the  heat,  and  asked  for 
the  other  ladies.  (We  resided  two  months  in  his  Yamen 
last  year,  when  he  was  excedingly  kind  to  us.)  He  signal¬ 
led  to  those  in  waiting  to  retire,  then  almost  in  a  whisper 
informed  me  that  the  Hsien  Mandarin  had  written  him 
saying  that  the  Governor  of  our  Province  (who  is  very 
friendly  towards  us),  heard  from  the  Consul-General  in 
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Shanghai,  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  retire  from  Ho- 
k’eo  for  a  short  time.  He  expressed  deep  regret,  seemed 
comforted  with  the  thought  that  we  might  soon  return, 
and  also  expressed  anxiety  regarding  local  rebellion,  and 
said  he  feared  the  rebels  coming  to  Ho-k’eo.  He  advised 
us  not  to  leave  until  we  received  letters  from  Kiu-kiang 
confirming  his  information. 

After  I  had  seen  the  ri-fu  Mandarin,  a  special  messeng¬ 
er  came  from  Kiu-kiang,  with  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Ste¬ 
venson,  asking  us  to  leave  at  once:  “All  ladies  on  the 
Kuang-sin  River,  leave  at  once.”  When  the  gentry  heard 
we  were  thinking  of  leaving,  they  were  very  much  dis¬ 
tressed.  Our  departure  at  the  end  was  rather  sudden. 
Some  two  thousand  soldiers  were  sent  from  the  capital  to 
Uh-shan  to  fight  with  the  local  rebels  or  robbers.  Two 
of  these  came  in  saying,  “Burn  the  Jesus  Hall.”  They 
attracted  a  crowd  as  they  went  up  the  street,  calling  this 
out;  however,  one  of  the  gentry  hastened  to  the  Yamen. 
and  informed  the  Mandarin  and  the  Pao-kia-choh  (Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Police)  Mandarin;  policemen  and  others 


were  soon  in  the  district,  and  so  nothing  came  out  of  it. 

We  left  Ho-k’eo  escorted  by  soldiers;  at  Kuei-ki  the 
Mandarin  sent  a  chair,  asking  us  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He 
would  take  no  refusal;  he  had  heard  of  our  riot -and  of 
the  kindness  that  had  been  shown  to  the  rioters,  and 
said  he  wanted  to  meet  me.  He  received  me  very  kindly, 
had  grapes,  coffee,  tea,  etc.,  all  prepared  for  my  coming, 
talked  about  things  generally,  and  said  we  need  not  fear 
any  trouble  arising  in  his  district.  His  son  can  speak 
English.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  an  American  Missionary,  was 
his  teacher.  The  Kuei-ki  ladies  had  made  a  number  of  vis¬ 
its  to  the  Yamen,  principally  when  the  Mandarin's  wife  and 
others  have  been  sick. 

We  were  escorted  by  runner  and  sqldiers  to  Kiu- 
kiang.  We  praise  God  for  preserving  our  lives  although 
we  were  ready  to  lay  them  down  for  the  Gospel’s  sake. 
We  trust  the  Lord  will  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  native  brethren  and  sisters.  We  also  trust  that  our 
chapels  will  not  be  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  who  were  in 
the  Uh-shan  district  when  we  left  Ho-k’eo. 


Chinese  new  year  Customs. 


)  ear  children, — At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year, 
doubtless  many  of  you 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
have  been  asking  the 
question,  “What  would  Jesus 
have  me  to  do  for  Him  this 
year?”  and  He  has  put  a 
thought  into  your  heart  that  you  might 
do  something  for  the  boys  and  girls 
away  in  far-off  China.  You  say, 
“What  can  I  do?”  Well,  you  can  pray 
daily  for  them,  and  plead  that  many 
of  them  may  learn  to  love  your  prec- 
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ious  Lord  and  Saviour. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  way  they  spend  New  Year,  and  as 
their  New  Year’s  Day  falls  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  ours,  they 
will  be  having  their  holidays  while 
you  are  reading  this,  and  you  can  pray 
specially  for  them  at  the  very  time 
they  are  in  need  of  special  prayer. 


New  Year  is 


THE  ONE  GREAT  HOLIDAY 

in  China.  All  the  rest  of  the  year 
shops  are  open,  and  business  and 
school  goes  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
alike,  but  at  this  time  all  work  is 
stopped  for  several  days,  and  great  re¬ 
joicings  are  held.  For  weeks  before¬ 
hand  the  women  of  the  households  are 
very  busy  making  new  garments  and 
shoes  for  all  the  family,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  watch  the  proceedings  with  great 
interest,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  of 
being  dressed  in  grand  clothes.  The 
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house  must  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  and 
then  decorated  with  red  paper,  on 
which  Chinese  characters  are  written, 
wishing  happiness  and  every  other 
blessing  to  the  occupants  of  the  house. 
Only  once  a  year  have  they  a  house¬ 
cleaning,  so  you  may  guess  it  is  a 
lively  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  they  take 
down  their  kitchen  god  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  over  their  fireplace,  and  with  great 
noise  of  crackers,  burning  of  incense, 
etc.,  they  set  him  on  fire  and  thus  send 
him  to  the  spirit-world  to  report  on 
the  doings  of  the  family  during  the 
past  year.  On  the  last  night  of  the 
year  they  set  up 

ANOTHER  NEW  IDOL, 
and  believe  the  spirit  comes  back  and 
takes  up  his  abode  in  their  midst  again. 

You  and  I  know  that  no  idol  can 
report  anything,  but  these  poor  people 
dread  their  idols  and  imagine  they  can 
do  all  sorts  of  harm  to  them  if  they  are 
not  faithfully  worshipped. 

Our  God  does  watch  our  lives,  and 
knows  all  about  us.  What  record  is 
written  about  us  for  1900?  Oh,  how 
much  wrongdoing  and  sin  was  therein 
told!  Let  us  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
dwell  in  our  hearts,  and  keep  our  lives 
pure  during  1901.  "Thou  God  seest 
me.” 

On  New  Year’s  Day  the  little  folks 
don  their  new  clothes  and  then  go  to 
k’oh-t’eo  to  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  all  relatives  older  than  themselves. 


To  k’oh-t’eo  is  to  knock  the  head  on 
the  ground  before  an  idol,  or  a  su¬ 
perior  person,  and  is  the  way  they 
worship  their  gods.  After  burning  in¬ 
cense  and  worshipping  the  ancestral 
.tablets,  the  fathers  and  sons  set  forth 
on  a  round  of  visits.  At  every  house 
they  are  treated  to  sweetmeats,  cakes, 
oranges,  nuts,  and  tea,  so  they  have  a 
very  good  time.  The  little  boys  are 
very  proud  of  their  new  caps  with  a 
red  tassel  dangling  down  behind;  also 
their  red  jackets,  long  blue  gown, 
green  .trousers,  white  stockings,  and 
wadded  shoes.  You  can  hardly  recog¬ 
nise  in  the  little  gentleman  who  comes 
to  wish  you 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR, 

the  dirty  little  boy  you  saw  a  few  days 
before.  They  end  the  day  with  a  real 
good  dinner  at  home. 

The  second  or  third  day  the  ladies 
and  girls  pay  their  visits,  and  then,  oh, 
the  grandeur!  Your  eyes  would  be 
dazzled  to  look  upon  such  a  variety  of 
colours,  just  like  a  lot  of  rainbows  all 
mixed  up  together. 

The  little  girls  have  wonderful  head¬ 
dresses  of  all  colours,  and  silk  fringes 
and  beads  dangling  all  round.  Their 
faces  are  powdered  and  painted,  and. 
like  their  brothers,  their  garments  are 
of  many  colours.  Red  jackets  trim¬ 
med  with  blue  satin  or  variegated  rib¬ 
bons,  green  trousers  and  fancy  shoes, 
all  combine  to  make  .these  Chinese  girls 
like  little  flower  gardens. 
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Turns  from  Shanghai,  and  Personalia. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REV.  J.  STEV¬ 
ENSON'S  LETTERS,  SHANG¬ 
HAI,  DEC.  8. 


AM  glad  to  say  that  1  con 
tinuc  to  receive  good 
reports  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Green  and  their  little 
boy.  Mr.  Mills  tele- 
graphs  to  me  on  the  4*h  inst., 
to  say  that  they  and  the  Grif¬ 
fiths  were  leaving  T'ien-tsiii 
that  day  for  Shanghai.  It  is  a  very 
distinct  answer  to  prayer  that  they 
have  been  enabled  to  leave  before  the 
river  is  frozen  up.  If  the  steamer  left 
on  the  date  mentioned,  they  should  be 
here  to-morrow.” 


‘‘Miss  Gregg,  when  last  heard  from, 
was  in  Chefoo.  She  may  come  on  here 
soon.  After  all  that  our  friends  have 
passed  through,  it  seems  necessary  that 
the)'  should  have  a  thorough  change  at 
home.” 

"We  are  greatly  distressed  at  news 
which  has  just  reached  us  to-day  from 
Chefoo,  that  little  Florence  Cooper. 
Mrs.  Cooper's  third  child,  who  was  in 
her  ninth  year,  has  passed  away  after 
a  brief  illness  with  scarlet  fever.  A 
short  time  ago,  this  disease  broke  out 
in  the  Preparatory  School,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  'the  children  are  ill  with  it. 
Mrs.  Cooper  brought  the  other  four 
children  with  her,  when  she  return¬ 
ed  about  a  fortnight  ago.  We  are 
all  deeply  grieved  at  this  fresh  sor¬ 
row  that  has  come  upon  Mrs.  Cooper, 
and  are  earnestly  praying  that  the  God 
of  all  comfort  and  grace  will  sustain 
her.”  (Note. — Mrs.  Cooper’s  dear  hus¬ 
band.  Rev.  Wm.  Cooper,  was  murder¬ 
ed  at  Pao-ting  Fu.  ) 


‘‘Bishop  Cassels  is  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  returning  to  Si-ch'uen,  leav¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Cassels  and  the  children,  for 
the  present,  in'  Shanghai.  The  Con¬ 
suls  here  and  in  flankow,  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  Missionaries  returning  to 
Ch,ong-king.  or  visiting  their  stations. 
At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Meadows  is  in 
Shao-hsing;  Mr.  Charles  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Wilson  are  in  the  Huang-ien  dis¬ 
trict.  A  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Thomson,  received  to-day,  says  that 


everything  is  perfectly  quiet,  and  the 
officials  are  very  friendly.  The  native 
Christians  have  been  spared  persecu¬ 
tion  and  loss  of  property.” 

j*  j* 

WITH  THE  ALLIED  FORCES  IN 
THE  NORTH. 

THE  MARTYRS’  GRAVES. 

Extracts  from  report  sent  to  Mr. 
Bondfield,  by  Mr.  D.  Evans,  Inter¬ 
preter  with  the  British  Forces  operat¬ 
ing  against  Pao-ting  Fu,  Oct.,  1900. 

PASSED  the  site  upon 
which  the  houses  of  the 
American  Presbyterian 
Mission  formerly  stood. 

If  Mr.  Lowrie  had  not 
told  me  where  they  had  stood, 
Ip'-}  it  would  have  been  difficult  'o 
find  out  the  site,  as  even 
the  foundations  had  been  taken  up  and 
the  bricks  had  cither  been  sold  or  tak¬ 
en  away  by  the  neighbouring  villagers. 

I  tried  to  pick  up  something  that 
would  be  of  interest  as  a  memento 
but  could  see  nothing.  So  far  as  our 
information  goes,  all  the  members  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Mission 
who  were  in  Pao-ting  Fu,  perished  in 
the  flames. 

“In  the  afternoon,  I  went  out  in 
search  of  the  graves  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bagnall  and  Mr.  William  Cooper. 
First  of  all,  I  found  Mr.  Pitkin’s  grave. 
He  was  buried  just  outside  the  Am¬ 
erican  Board  Compound.  The  place  we 
first  dug,  turned  out  to  be  wrong; 
close  by  was  another  place  a  little  sunk 
in.  and  the  grass  had  grown  between 
the  bricks,  so  that  it  did  not  look  any¬ 
thing  like  a  grave.  However,  I  got  a 
man  to  dig  down,  and  there  we  found 
the  corpse  of  Mr.  Pitkin,  on  the  top 
of  half  a  dozen  native  Christians.  The 
pit  was  dug  by  the  police,  and  they 
were  buried  not  for  pity’s  sake,  but 
merely  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  to 
the  neighbours  during  the  hot  weather. 

‘‘From  that  spot,  I  went  in  search 
of  the  Bagnall’s  grave.  I  had  been 
told  they  had  been  buried  somewhere 
outside  the  south  wall,  so  I  made  for 
the  south-east  corner,  where  there  is 
a  piece  of  land  which  is  no  man’s  land. 
Here,  where  the  beggars  are  buried, 
and  where  any  other  man  who  has  no  one 
to  look  after  his  burial!  It  was  a  big 


hollow  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnall 
and  child,  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  itwo 
ladies,  Miss  A.  A.  Gould  and  Miss  M. 
S.  Morrill  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.,  and  one 
Chinese  woman  were  buried.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  spot,  so  I  did  not 
open  the  grave. 

“It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  so 
kind  a  people  as  these  dear  children  of 
God  had  been  to  so  many  persons 
passing  through  Pao-ting  Fu,  should 
come  to  their  end  in  such  a  cruel  way. 

‘‘One  man  condemned  to  die  by  the 
court-martial,  was  the  commandant  of 
the  three  cavalry  camps,  not  far  from 
the  China  Inland  Mission  premises. 
His  name  was  Uang-shan  Kuei,  He 
was,  or  pretended  to  be,  very  friendly 
with  the  Bagnalls,  and  also  with  the 
A.B.C.F.M.,  hence  the  Bagnalls  ran  ito 
his  camp  for  refuge;  hut  instead  of 
helping  them,  he  simply  took  the  little 
box  in  which  they  had  their  valuables, 
from  them,  sent  for  the  Boxers,  and 
handed  them  over  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  wicked.  The  box  contain¬ 
ed  their  marriage  certificate,  also  about 
fifty  to  sixty  taels.  What  else  it  contain¬ 
ed  I  cannot  say.  Uang  himself  told 
me  where  I  might  find  some  of  the 
things;  as  I  was  leaving  next  day,  I 
gave  the  address  to  Mr.  Walter  Lowrie, 
who  promised  to  try  and  find  some  of 
the  things.” 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  TO 
MR.  STEVENSON  FROM  MR. 
MILLS,  DATED  OCT.  26,  1900. 


COOK  of  Mr.  Atwater's, 
who  has  just  arrived  at 
T’ien-tsin,  confirms  the 
massacre  of  the  Fen-chow 
Missionaries,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lundgren  and  Miss 
Eldred,  who  was  with  them. 
He  passed  through  Sheo-yang 
and  saw  some  of  the  Mission  buildings 
still  standing,  but  only  hearcl  that  the 
Missionaries  had  gone  to  T’ai-yuen 


“The  man  who  came  in  from  Kuei- 
hua-cheng  last  week  says  he  stayed  in 
Hsin-chow  (English  Baptist  station) 
one  night  and  saw  a  party  (one  hun¬ 
dred  or  so)  of  Boxers  who  had  that 
day  been  to  the  northward  of  that 
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place  in  search  of  foreigners  and  re¬ 
turned,  saying  they  had  killed  two. 

"But  to  return  to  the  story  of  our 
friend  who  has  just  arrived.  He  says 
there  are  now  no  Boxers  in  Shan-si, 
but  that  (they  are  all  scattered.  The 
people  and  Mandarins  have  heard  of 
the  taking  of  T'ien-tsin  and  Peking 
and  are  now  in  great  fear  lest  foreign 
troops  should  come  into  Shan-si  to 
punish  them.  The  church  members, 
however,  fear  to  show  themselves, 
though  active  persecution  has  abated. 

He  crossed  the  route  which  the  Im¬ 
perial  party  had  taken  and  was  told 
that  there  were  four  yellow  chairs  with 
the  Dowager,  Emperor,  and  Heir  Ap¬ 
parent,  and  that  General  Tong-fuh- 
siang  was  leading  in  command  of  the 
wdiole  party,  which  numbered  several 
tens  of  thousands. 

"He  spent  one  night  in  Pao-ting  Fu, 
and  saw  the  ruins  of  the  Mission 
premises,  but  heard  no  details  of  the 
murder  of  the  foreigners.  Foreign 
troops  were  quartered  both  inside  and 
outside  Pao-iting  Fu. 


ARRIVAL  OF  REFUGEE  MISSION¬ 
ARIES  AT  TIEN  TSIN. 

j\  ASSING  through  the  streets 
on  Saturday  at  about  one 
o'clock,  I  met  Mr.  Brown, 
who  had  with  him  two 
barrows,  on  one  of  which 
was  luggage  and  on  the  other 
was  the  coffin  of  Mr.  Green’s 
little  girl,  who  had  died  at  Pao- 
ting  Fu,  on  October  ioth.  These  were, 
after  some  delay,  taken  to  the  C.I.M. 
The  party  had  placed  tlTcmselves  en¬ 
tirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  army 
authorities  and  the  Surgeon  Major  had 
taken  a  very  serious  view  of  Mr. 
Green's  illness  and  wished  him  at  first 
to  be  taken  to  the  Gordon  Hall,  now 
used  as  Base  Hospital  for  the  British. 

The  doctor  in  charge  knew  nothing 
of  their  arrival  and  just  as  I  was  going 
away  to  look  for  them  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Brown  and  I  found  them  all  upstairs. 
Mr.  Green  was  delirious  and  knew  no 
one,  not  even  his  wife.  He  had  been 
placed  in  the  gallery,  where  a  mat  par¬ 
tition  sheltered  him  on  two  sides  only. 
The  utter  cheerlessness  of  the  place, 
the  lack  of  comfort  and  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  Mrs.  Green  being  able  to  re¬ 
main  there  with  him  was  apparent.  The 
doctor  coincided  with  this  view  and  very 
soon  we  had  him  removed  to  our  mission 
house  and  Dr.  Irwin  called  in  to  attend 


him.  Last  night  the  doctor  feared  it 
might  be  meningitis,  or  that  his  mind 
was  temporarily  affected  through  weak¬ 
ness  and  the  long  nervous  strain  and  or¬ 
dered  nourishment  and  medicine.  We 
had  a  long,  trying  night,  the  patient 
being  very  restless  all  night  and  re¬ 
fusing  all  nourishment.  Feeling  the 
need  of  more  efficient  nursing  than  any 
of  us  could  give,  I  appealed  to  Dr. 
Stevenson,  of  the  M.E.M.,  and  she  has 
been  most  ready  to  help,  knowing 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green  formerly. 
She  says  that  as  far  as  she  knows,  she 
will  be  able  to  continue  the  case  for 
a  fortnight  or  so.  but  then  may  have 
to  go  to  Peking. 


1 1 

The  Fan-t'ai  there  gave  the  Bcxers 
instructions  to  take  them  a  little  way 
dowui  River  and  then  kill  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  they  released  them  at 
Hsin-an.  Other  Boxers  again  found 
them,  and  tying  feet  and  hands  togeth¬ 
er,  carried  them  on  their  spear  handles 
into  Hsin-an.  There  the  merchants  did 
something  for  them,  but  no  1,000  cash 
a  day  was  given  them,  only  millet,  the 
bare  ground  to  sleep  on  with  only  one 
small  piece  of  bedding  between  them 
all.  They  w'ere  never  left,  night  or  day, 
to  go  a  step  alone  and  were  constantly 
threatened  with  death.  The  Nieh-t'ai 
(Provincial  Jttdge)  took  them  to  Pao- 
ting  Fu,  but  at  first  gave  them  no  bet¬ 


Praise  God,  all  the  others  look  fairly 
well,  except  Mrs.  Green  who  is  look¬ 
ing  very  thin  and  worn.  All  of  them, 
however,  have  had  too  much  strain  to 
be  able  to  continue  nursing  Mr.  Green, 
and  the  doctor  says  it  will  probably 
be  a  long  case.  I  am  expecting  the 
doctor  in  any  moment  and  then  hear¬ 
ing  what  he  has  to  say  shall  perhaps 
telegraph  for  help. 

The  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Brown  suffer¬ 
ed  nothing  from  maltreatment,  but,  of 
course,  mentally,  they  have  gone 
through  a  lot.  The  Greens  first  of  all 
escaped  to  a  cave  then  to  a  farm-house 
in  the  hills,  where  they  lived  hidden  for 
a  month,  then  they  were  found  by  Box¬ 
ers,  who  took  them  to  Pao-ting  Fu. 


ter  place  thart  the  women's  "lock  up." 

When  the  party  left  Pao-ting  Fu, 
the  British  w'ere  contemplating  shoot¬ 
ing  or  hanging  five  of  the  chief  offi¬ 
cials,  including  the  Fan-t’ai. 

Mr.  W.  Cooper  was  killed  with  Mr. 
Bagnall  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  city 
wall  outside.  There  is  no  longer  any 
room  for  hope  in  the  case  of  any  of 
our  dear  friends  there. 

WORD  FROM  MR.  FROST. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  have  received 
word  of  the  arrival,  safe  and  well,  of 
Mr.  Frost  and  Mr.  Nasmith,  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  on  January  4th. 
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HE  BOUND  VOLUME  of  ‘•China’s  Millions”  for 
1900,  will  be  ready  soon.  Friends  desiring  copies, 
may  order  at  once,  and  the  books  will  be  forwarded 
as  soon  as  received  from  the  printers.  Price  50  cents. 


With  the  December  number  of  “China’s  Millions.” 
we  sent  out  subscription  slips.  For  some  years  we  have 
not  done  so,  but  we  are  sure  many  friends  who  have  not 
already  remitted,  will  be  glad  to  be  reminded  of  the  time 
for  renewal  of  their  subscription  for  the  paper. 

We  have  received  word  from  Shanghai,  that  Mis’s 
Louie  Hastings  was  leaving  there  on  December  4th,  for 
England,  and  is  expected  to  reach  Canada  some  time 
in  the  spring  of  the  year. 


After  six  weeks  of  deputation  work  for  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  among  the  Colleges  and  Universi¬ 
ties  in  the  States,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  arrived 
in  Toronto  to  spend  their  Christmas  vacation.  Our  belov¬ 
ed  friends  are  being  much  used  of  God  for  direct  spiritual 
results  in  these  institutions,  and  we  would  earnestly  ask 
for  them,  the  prayers  of  God's  children  that  as  they  be¬ 
gin  work  once  again,  they  may  be  endued  with  special 
preparation  for  this  service;  also  that  their  physical 
strength  may  be  sufficient  for  all  the  demands  upon  it. 


Dr.  Harry  Guinness,  who  has  been  very  low  for  a 
month  past,  with  typhoid  fever,  has,  we  are  thankful  to  say, 
been  rallying  somewhat,  from  what  was  an  extremely  crit¬ 
ical  condition.  That  such  a  useful  life  may  be  still  spared 
to  all  the  work  he  loves,  has  been  the  constant  prayers  of 
not  a  few  who  knew  of  his  condition,  and  we  believe  God 
lias  been  graciously  answering  our  cry.  May  we  also  plead 
a  place  in  your  prayers  for  him,  and  for  all  the  work  he 
represents. 


Mr,  H.  W.  Frost,  the  Home  Director,  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Nasmith,  a  member  of  our  Council  in  this  country,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  29th  of  December  for  China. 
We  publish  in  this  number  of  “China’s  Millions,”  a  full 
report  of  Mr.  Frost’s  address  and  from  it  will  be  seen 
some  of  the  reasons  for  their  going  forth  to  China. 
Enough  to  say  here,  that  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with 
-so  many  Missionaries  as  are  now  gathered  together  at 
[Shanghai,  is  one  that  in  all  probability  will  never  occur 
sigain,  and  our  prayer  is  that  this  visit  of  Mr.  Frost  and 
Mr.  Nasmith  to  Shanghai  will  result  in  great  mutual  bless¬ 
ing. 

Our  latest  news  from  China  is  of  a  most  encouraging 
nature.  Many  Missionaries  are  being  permitted  by  the 
Consuls  and  Chinese  authorities,  /to  return  to  their  posts. 
In  some  cases,  the  Chinese  officials  and  gentry,  have  pe¬ 
titioned  the  Missionaries  to  resume  their  work.  A  cable¬ 
gram  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Stevenson  in  Shanghai, 


asking  Miss  K.  B.  Stayner  who  is  now  in  this  country, 
to  return  to  her  field  of  work  at  Wen-chow.  We  observe, 
too,  that  th^  Presbyterian  Board  have  also  had  like  mes¬ 
sages,  asking  for  the  return  to  China  of  Missionaries  on 
furlough;-  also  the  sending  forward  of  new  Missionaries. 
These  are  indications,,  along  with  others,  that  the  doors 
so  suddenly  closed,  are  once  more  swinging  open,  and 
our  hearts  are  cheered  at  God’s  manifest  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  His  people. 


Mrs.  Wm.  Cooper  has  been  called  to  pass  through 
another  sore  trial.  Her  little  daughter  Florence  died  at 
Chefoo  of  scarlet  fever.  Thus  has  the  Lord  called  to 
Himself  first  the  dear  husband  by  martyrdom,  and  now 
the  precious  child,  We  beg  for  our  dear  sister,  who  is 
soon  leaving  for  England,  the  earnest  prayers  of  God’s 
children.  “Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.” 


We  draw  attention  on  another  page,  to  the  terrible 
suffering  of  our  native  brethren  in  Shan-si.  Surely  God 
has  some  better  thing  in  store,  for  those  wha  have  gone 
through  such  suffering  for  Christ's  sake.  Our^  hearts  are 
full  of  deepest  sorrow  for  our  fellow  Christians,  and  shall 
we  not  all  join  earnestly  in  beseeching  God  to  raise  up 
for  them  many  who  will  succour  and  help  them  in  .their 
sore  need. 


The  Annual  Meetings  of  our  Mission,  were  held  on 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  January  4th,  in  Toronto.  A 
full  report  of  these  meetings  we  will  give  in  our  next 
issue.  The  gatherings  were  a  refreshing  and  blessing  to 
many  who  attended  them,  and  we  trust  the  same  will  be 
true  of  the  addresses  as  they  are  read. 


The  year  i900—  the  last  year  of  the  century,  has  been 
a  sadly  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  our  thirty-four 
and  a  half  years’  work  in  China.  It  has  been  the  Martyr- 
year  of  our  beloved  Mission.  No  fewer  than  fifty-eight 
adults  and  twenty  children  have,  during  its  latter  half,  laid 
down  their  lives  for  Christ's  sake.  Nor  does  this  number 
—great  as  it  is— we  fear,  include  all  who  have  been  put 
to  death.  At  the  time  of  writing  little  hope  is  entertained 
of  the  survival  of  our  six  beloved  workers  with  four  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  stationed  in  Ta-tong,  Shan-si.  In  this 
province  alone,  of  the  ninety-one  missionaries  who  were 
happily  at  work  there  in  June  last,  forty-one  are  known 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom. 


Shipment. 

Friends  in  Canada  desiring  to  forward  boxes  or  par¬ 
cels  to  our  Missionaries  in  China,  will  please  send  them 
to  the  office  of  the  Mission,  507  Church  St.,  Toronto,  as 
early  as  possible,  as  we  are  now  making  up  a  shipment 
from  here. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting;  of  the  American 
Association  of  China  was  held  at  the 
Shanghai  Club  on  Friday,  Dec.  14th. 
The  Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks  Pott  (President) 
was  in  the  chair,  supported  by  the  Rev. 
W.  P.  Bentley,  and  Messrs.  V.  G.  Lyman 
(Secretary),  F.  P.  Ball  (Treasurer), 
A.  W.  Danforth,  E.  Quackenbush,  J. 
F.  Seaman,  and  F.  E.  Haskell. 

The  Chairman  said — 

It  is  my  duty  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  to 
make  a  brief  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
past  year.  Before  speaking  of  other  matters, 
I  must  refer  to  the  loss  the  Committee  and  the 
Association  have  sustained  in  the  removal  by 
death  of  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen  Mr.  R.  W. 
Mustard.  I  am  sure  that  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Committee  at  their  first  meeting  after 
his  decease  expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
members  of  this  Association.  While  in  health 
Mr.  Mustard  was  a  regular  attendant  at  our 
meetings,  and  in  all  our  consultations  we  greatly 
valued  his  sound  common  sense  and  practical 
judgment.  This  vacancy  on  the  Committee 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Edgar  Quack¬ 
enbush. 

When  your  Committee  took  office  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1899,  little  did  they  expect  that  political 
afiairs  of  the  gravest  importance  were  so  soon 
to  occupy  their  attention,  and  that  they  were  to 
be  called  upon  to  do  what  they  could  in  the 
way  of  repeatedly  urging  upon  the  Home 
Government  the  protection  of  American  lives 
and  properly  in  China.  The  year  has  been  one 
fraught  with  the  most  serious  consequences  to 
Americans  and  all  foreigners  in  the  East,  and 
has  for  one  thing  demonstrated  most  con¬ 
clusively  the  need  for  the  existence  of  an 
Association  like  ours  to  help  in  safeguarding 
our  interests.  We  cannot  perhaps  point  tri¬ 
umphantly  to  any  great  measures  that  have 


been  accomplished  solely  through  our  efforts, 
but  yet  with  all  modesty,  we  can  say  we  have 
played  a  useful  part  in  giving  warning  of  the 
coming  storm  before  it  burst,  and  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs  during  the  crisis.  Whether  our 
M’arnings  and  advice  have  had  much  direct 
effect  in  the  way  of  shaping  the  policy  of  our 
Government  is  extremely  doubtful,  but  at  all 
events  we  have  probably  done  something  in  the 
way  of  correcting  false  impressions,  and  in 
forming  public  opinion  at  home.  We  believe 
that  as  time  progresses  the  voice  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  come  to  have  more  weight,  and  will 
be  listened  to  with  closer  attention.  With  this 
brief  introduction,  I  will  proceed  to  recapitulate 
briefly  the  important  matters  with  which  your 
Committee  has  been  engaged.  Inasmuch  as 
the  journal  gives  a  complete  resunu1  of  our 
proceedings  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into 
exhaustive  details. 

The  four  subjects  of  greatest  importance  with 
which  we  have  dealt  are  as  follows  :  — 

I.  — The  Advisability  of  an  Isthmian  Canal. 

II.  — The  Memorial  on  the  Reform  of  the 

Consular  Service. 

III.  — The  Recent  Crisis  in  China. 

IV.  — The  Petition  for  the  Establishment  of 

a  U.S.  Consulate  at  Newchwang. 


1. — As  to  the  first,  the  advisability  of  an 
Isthmian  Canal,  a  general  meeting,  open  to  the 
public,  was  held  on  December  22nd,  1S99,  in 
which  the  subject  was  discussed,  from  the 
economic,  political  and  strategical  points  of 
view,  and  as  the  result  of  the  discussion  a  letter 
was  addressed  to  Emory  R.  Johnson,  Esq., 
member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
stating  that  the  Association  was  most  heartily 
in  favour  of  the  project.  In  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Commission  for  the  views  of 
business  men  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
opening  of  such  a  canal  on  commercial  inter- 
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ests,  a  letter  was  written  expressing  our  belief 
that  the  proposed  canal  would  contribute  to  a 
very  marked  extent  in  furthering  American 
trade  with  China.  For  both  of  these  com¬ 
munications  the  Association  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

2. — The  memorial  on  the  Reform  of  the 
Consular  Service.  The  attention  of  the 
Committee  was  called  to  a  Bill  presented 
before  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  remodel  the 
Consular  Service,  and  we  immediately  took 
steps  to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  heartily  in 
favour  of  this  most-needed  reform.  A  circular 
letter  was  addressed  to  the  President,  the 
Cabinet  and  members  of  Congress,  pointing  out 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  all  American 
interests  by  a  more  proficient  and  permanent 
Consular  Service,  and  the  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  procure  this  desideratum.  Our  me¬ 
morial  was  favourably  noticed  in  many  of  the 
leading  journals  at  home,  but  as  the  Bill  was 
not  pushed  in  Congress,  our  efforts  have  thus  far 
proved  fruitless.  Among  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution,  you  will  notice  that 
your  Committee  desires  to  place  among  the 
objects  of  the  Association  the  furtherance  of  re¬ 
form  in  the  Consular  Service.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  this  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and 
that  we  will  be  able  in  the  future,  as  an  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  help  in  agitating  the  matter  until  some¬ 
thing  is  accomplished. 

3. —  The  Recent  Crisis  in  China.  As  early 
as  January  23rd  of  this  year  our  minds  were 
directed  to  the  growing  turbulence  in  the 
North.  Bearing  in  mind  that  our  Association 
was  intended  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
missionary  as  well  as  of  the  merchant,  we 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  American  missionaries 
in  Shantung  Province,  asking  for  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  Boxer  disturbances  from  which 
their  work  was  suffering,  and  offering  as  an 
Association  to  urge  upon  our  Minister,  the 
Hon.  E.  H.  Conger,  the  need  of  decided  and 
firm  action  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  authori¬ 
ties  in  order  to  bring  these  disturbances  to  an 
end.  Letters  dated  March  9th  were  written  to 
Mr.  Conger  calling  his  attention  to  the  serious 
aspect  affairs  were  assuming,  and  on  March 
15th  the  following  significant  telegram,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  explanatory  letter,  was  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  : — 

“Open  Door  Policy  nullified  should  pre¬ 
scriptive  hostility  of  the  Empress  continue 
toward  reform  party.  Unless  the  Government 
attitude  be  modified,  we  apprehend  rebellion, 
and  anarchy  culminating  in  disintegration  of 
empire  and  destruction  of  foreign  interests. 
Position  critical,  prompt  action  and  concert  of 
Powers  advocated.” 


In  this  telegram  we  indulged  in  prophecy. 
Alas !  as  you  know,  only  too  truly  has  our 
political  forecast  been  fulfilled.  As  is  the  fate 
of  most  prophets,  we  delivered  a  warning  that 
passed  unheeded,  and  were  perhaps  looked 
upon  as  misguided  alarmists. 

Affairs  however  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  on  June  7th  we  cabled  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Asiatic  Association  of  New  York,  hoping 
that  that  powerful  sister  Association  might 
through  personal  interviews  of  some  of  its 
members  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet  accomplish  more  than 
we  could  by  addressing  the  Government  directly. 
Here  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  we 
have  been  in  constant  communication  with  Mr. 
John  Foord,  the  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Associa. 
tion,  and  that  in  response  to  all  our  appeals,  he 
has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  circulate 
the  information  we  have  sent,  and  to  bring  our 
representations  to  the  notice  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  wonder  why  our 
cablegrams  and  letters  have  then  effected  so 
little,  we  must  remember  that  our  Association 
and  the  Asiatic  Association  have  alike  been 
fighting  a  battle  against  gross  ignorance, 
invincible  ignorance,  one  almost  feels  inclined 
to  say,  and  that  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  get 
the  American  people  to  come  to  any  right 
appreciation  of  [the  significance  of  the  uprising 
in  China.  On  June  12th  we  felt  it  our  duly  to 
urge  gun-boat  protection  for  the  Yangtze  river, 
A  cable  was  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Association 
urging  this  step,  and  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Admiral  Kempff  to  the  same  effect.  I  regret  to 
say  that  we  failed  to  secure  any  help  from  our 
Government  towards  policing  the  Yangtze  river. 
The  other  Powers,  especially  Great  Britain,  have 
lately  kept  a  large  number  of  ships  on  the  river, 
and  I  believe  that  their  presence  there  has  done 
much  to  maintain  peace  in  Central  China. 

On  Sunday,  July  1st,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  were  called  together  for  an 
emergency  meeting.  News  had  just  come  to 
hand  confirming  the  assassination  of  Baron  von 
Ketteler,  and  the  gravest  fears  were  entertained 
as  to  the  safety  of  all  foreigners  in  Peking. 
We  felt  that  even  here  in  Shanghai,  our  seeming 
quiet  might  be  but  the  prelude  to  an  awful  anti- 
foreign  insurrection.  With  Mr.  Goodnow  our 
Consul-General,  who  met  with  us,  we  held  a 
long  and  serious  consultation.  He  made  known 
to  us  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Yangtze 
Viceroys  to  make  a  concordat  with  ihe  foreign 
Consuls  insuring  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
this  part  of  China,  provided  it  did  not  become 
the  scene  of  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  Powers. 


This  policy  we  heartily  endorsed,  and  on  j 
July  the  2nd  cabled  to  the  Asiatic  Association 
to  that  effect. 

At  the  time  of  greatest  tension  here  in 
Shanghai,  when  day  after  day  we  were  left  I 
in  suspense  as  to  the  fate  of  our  follow-country¬ 
men  and  all  foreigners  in  Peking,  we  determined 
on  calling  a  general  meeting  ot  the  American 
citizens  in  Shanghai  to  pass  resolutions  urging 
our  Government  to  use  all  the  forces  available 
at  its  command,  in  conjunction  with  the  lorces 
of  other  powers,  to  rescue  the  besieged,  and  to 
punish  those  responsible  for  the  outrages.  At 
that  period  most  of  us  thought  that  the  worst 
was  to  be  feared,  and  that  the  relieving  force 
when  it  finally  reached  Peking  would  find  that 
it  had  arrived  too  late.  i 

Fortunately,  or  shall  I  say  providentially, 
these  fears  were  not  realised.  It  was  only 
natural  that  we  should  have  entertained  them, 
and  we  know  now  that  the  reason  they  were  j 
not  realised  was  on  account  of  the  inability  of 
the  assailants  to  overcome  one  of  the  most 
gallant  defences  of  which  history  bears  any 

rC<F earing  that  the  disturbances,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  good  intentions  of  the  Viceroys, 
might  extend  to  Shanghai,  on  July  26th  we 
held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Committee  of  the 
China  Association  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
urging  our  Home  Government  to  garrison  troops 
in  Shanghai.  Although  we  have  repeatedly 
urged  that  the  United  States  should  take  some 
part  along  with  the  other  Powers  in  securing  the 
absolute  safety  of  Shanghai,  and  that  we 
should  not  be  beholden  to  the  services  of  the 
troops  of  other  nations  for  the  protection  of 
American  interests,  our  representations  on  the 
subject  have  met  with  no  success,  and  the 
Government  thus  far  has  not  seen  its  way  to  do 
more  than  co-operate  with  other  powers  in  the 
relief  expedition  sent  to  Peking. 

On  August  18th  the  welcome  news  of  the 
relief  of  Peking  reached  us.  And  a  few  days 
after  we  wired  our  congratulations  to  Minister 
Conger,  and  all  other  foreigners  in  Peking. 

Upon  Mr.  RockhilPs  arrival  in  Shanghai,  as 
U.S.  Commissioner,  a  sub-Committee  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  him,  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Association,  and  later  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  him  in  which  those  views  were 
embodied,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
transmit  the  same  to  our  Government.  In 
answer,  Mr.  Rockhill  informed  us  that  he 
had  cabled  the  substance  of  our  views  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Since  that  time  we  have  sent  a  very  important 
letter  to  the  Asiatic  Association,  calling 
attention  to  the  attempted  appointment  of 


reactionary  officials  by  the  Empress  Dowager 
in  this  part  of  China,  and  pointing  out  the  danger 
that  would  undoubtedly  arise  if  these  appoint¬ 
ments  were  quietly  acquiesced  in  by  the  foreign 
powers. 

So  much  for  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  we 
pursued  as  an  Association  during  the  China 
crisis. 

I  now  turn  to  the  fourth  subject. 

IV.— The  petition  for  the  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  Consulate  at  Newchwang.  American 
commercial  interests  at  that  port,  as  you  know, 
are  very  large,  and  until  the  upheaval,  had 
been  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Up  to  this  time, 
however,  we  have  had  no  proper  Consular 
representative  at  the  port  to  look  after  our 
interests.  In  view  of  the  future,  and  the 
possible  complications  that  may  arise  after  the 
settlement,  it  has  seemed  to  us  highly  important 
that  at  so  valuable  a  centre  of  trade  there 
should  be  a  regularly  appointed,  competent 
U.  S.  Consul.  Through  our  Consul-General, 
we  have  made  representation  to  the  Home 
Government  on  the  matter  and  at  the  same 
time  have  written  fully  to  the  Asiatic  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  urging  it  to  use  its  influence 
in  securing  the  appointment  of  such  an  official. 

With  this  review  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  might  bring  this  report  to  a  close,  but 
I  will  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  As  the  present  Committee  completes  its 
term  of  office,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
believes  the  Association  can  be  made  a  more 
efficient  body,  and  as  to  what  it  considers 
should  be  the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued. 

In  regard  to  rendering  the  Association  a  more 
efficient  organisation,  various  Amendments  to 
the  constitution  and  some  proposed  By-Laws 
are  shortly  to  be  submitted  to  you.^  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  proposed  Section  3  to 
Article  IV. 

“It  being  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Association  that  its  independence  of  external 
influence  shall  remain  unquestioned,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  that  no  member  holding  an  appointment 
under  our  own  Government  or  in  the  employ  of 
the  Chinese  Government  or  its  officials ^ shall  be 
eligible  as  a  candidate  ”  for  the  Executive 
Committee. 

There  must  be  times  when  our  Association 
will  feel  called  upon  to  criticise  the  policy  of 
the  Home  Government,  and  it  goes  without 
!  saying  that  there  will  be  innumerable  occasions 
when  the  interests  of  Americans  in  China  and 
|  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  Gov  eminent  (c-speci- 
I  ally,  if  it  be  a  reactionary  one)  will  be  diamet- 
[  rically  opposed. 
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In  proposing  an  amendment  like  this  we  are 
contending  for  a  principle  of  gravest  import. 
l*'or  the  Association  to  be  of  real  value  you 
must  have  on  your  Committee  men  who  are 
absolutely  free  at  all  limes  to  speak  out  their 
minds,  and  not  those  who  must  consider  in  the 
first  instance  the  wishes  of  the  governments 
they  serve. 

As  to  the  course  of  action  that  we  as  an 
Association  should  pursue  we  are  about  to 
submit  to  you  to-day  for  your  endorsement  an 
open  letter  addressed  to  the  public,  outlining 
what  seems  to  us  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  settlement  of  the  China 
question. 

We  have  refrained  from  formulating  our 
•views  for  a  long  time,  partly  because  we  were  so 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  and  partly  because  the  day  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  seemed  so  remote.  Now  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  negotiations  are  actually  in 
progress,  and  we  think  it  but  right  that,  as  an 
Association,  we  should  declare  what  we  believe 
to  be  our  country’s  duly  in  the  matter  of  assisting 
to  arrange  this  settlement 

We  have  had  grave  fears  that  our  country 
•was  drifting  into  what  has  been  called  an 
invertebrate  policy,  and  was  not  going  to  play 
the  part  that  her  position  and  inlluence  de¬ 
manded.  Since  the  presidential  election,  there 
are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  signs  of  life  once  more, 
and  the  outlook  seems  somewhat  brighter. 

It  would  appear,  then,  an  opportune  lime  to 
do  what  we  can  towards  strengthening  the  good 
resolves  of  the  Government,  by  urging  upon  it 
the  continuance  of  a  firm  and  dignified  and 
decided  course  of  action. 

Our  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment  to  realise  that  it  has  not  accomplished  its 
whole  duly  in  assisting  to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
Legations  in  l'eking,  but  that  its  task  has 
really  just  begun.  Although  opposed  to  en¬ 
tangling  foreign  alliances,  yet  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  and  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  she 
should  bear  her  part  in  restoring  order  out  of 
chaos.  The  Yellow  Peril,  so  great  a  bugbear 
to  many,  need  never  be  feared  if  China  can  be 
made  a  strong  country,  conscious  of  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  dignity.  It  is  our  earnest  hope 
that  the  American  Association  of  China  may  by 
its  representations  to  the  American  people  be  of 
some  assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  Chinese 
Problem.  Although  the  past  year  has  not  been 
free  from  discouragement,  yet  something  has 
been  achieved,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
future,  in  the  belief  that  this  Association  will 
come  more  and  more  to  exert  a  useful  and 
■beneficial  inlluence,  and  will  succeed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  main  object  for  which  it 


was  organised, — namely,  the  fostering  and  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  commercial  and  other  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

F.  P.  Ball,  Treasurer  in  account  with 
the  American  Association  of  China. 

Total  Receipts  Jor  igoo  to  30th  November. 

Members’  dues  . §708.75 

Subscriptions . 1,080.00 

Interest  .  6.82 

Cash  on  hand  i6lh  Dec.,  1899.  27,99 

§1,8^3.56 

Total  Disbursement  to  30th  Nov.  as  per  vouchers. 

Telegrams  . $693.27 

Printing,  Stationery  &  Postage  256.26 

Expenses . 518.80 

Cash  on  hand  30th  Nov.,  1900  35 5-23 
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Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  P.  Ball, 

Treasurer. 

1 2th  December,  1900. 

Audited  and  found  correct, 

V.  G.  Lyman. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITU¬ 
TION  ADOPTED  AT  THE 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Amendment  to  he  known  ns  Section  $  of 
Article  II. 

American  interests  in  China  being-  so 
largely  dependent  on  efficiency  in  our 
Consular  Service,  it  is  declared  that  a 
suitable  object  of  the  Association  is  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Consular  Ser¬ 
vice  Reform,  by  agitating  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  a  Consular 
Service  founded  on  the  principles  of 
uniform  selection  for  proved  fitness,  by 
competitive  examination  of  candidates ; 
of  regular  promotion ;  security  of  tenure 
during  efficient  service ;  and  adequate 
compensation. 
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Amend nu  nts  to  Article  II’. 

Section  3  to  be  hereafter  known  as 
Section  4. 

Proposed  Sections  3  and  5  to  read 
as  follows : 

ELIGIBILITY. 

3. — Members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  must  be  residents  of  Shanghai. 

5. — Prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting",  the 
outgoing  Committee  shall  ascertain 
what  members,  not  exceeding"  twenty 
in  number,  are  willing"  to  serve,  if  elect¬ 
ed,  for  the  ensuing"  year,  and  shall  have 
a  list  of  their  names  printed ;  upon  which 
a  vote  shall  be  polled  at  the  meeting-, 
and  the  eleven  which  shall  have  the 
highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  de¬ 
clared  elected.  From  them  the  Officers 
of  the  Association  shall  be  thereupon 
chosen  by  the  meeting.  It  shall  be 
competent  to  any  member,  prior  to  the 
ballot,  to  propose  at  the  meeting  any 
other  not  on  the  printed  list. 

BY-LAWS  ADOPTED  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

OBJECTS. 

These  being  distinctively  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Americans  in  the  Far 
East,  it  is  declared  that  the  Association 
as  such,  shall  not  take  part  or  become 
identified  in  any  way  with  American 
partisan  politics.  This,  however,  shall 
not  preclude  the  Association  from  deal¬ 
ing  with  specific  questions  pertaining-  to 
the  interests  of  Americans  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  as  such  may  from  time  to 
time  arise. 

JOURNAL. 

To  acquaint  Members  and  others 
with  the  work  of  the  Association,  a 
JOURNAL  of  its  proceedings  shall  be 
published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee,  quarterly  if  practicable,  or 
as  often  as  circumstances  render  ex¬ 
pedient,  for  gratuitous  distribution  to 
members.  The  Journal  shall  be  edited 


by  a  sub-committee  of  three,  of  which 
the  Secretary  shall  be  a  member. 

CONVENING  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE. 

1.  — Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  held  at  the  call  of  the  President,  or, 
in  case  of  his  absence  from  Shanghai, 
at  the  call  of  the  Vice-President. 

2.  — Upon  the  written  request  of  any 
three  members,  addressed  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  convened  by  him. 

3.  — The  Secretary  shall  send  a  writ¬ 
ten  notice  of  Committee  Meetings  to 
each  member,  stating  time  and  place  of 
meeting  and,  except  in  case  of  urgent 
emerg'enev,  such  notices  shall  be  sent  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  before  the  time 
of  meeting. 

4.  — The  presiding  officer  shall  1  ie  en¬ 
titled  to  vote  on  all  questions  coming  up 
before  the  Committee  for  consideration, 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  shall  have  a  decid¬ 
ing  vote. 

5.  — Four  members  present  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

SUB-COMMITTEES. 

The  Committee  may  appoint  a  Sub- 
Committee  or  Sub-Committees  from  its 
own  number,  for  the  carrying  out  of  its 
purposes,  as  occasion  renders  desirable. 

OFFICERS  AND  OTHER  MEMBERS 

OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1901. 

Frank  P.  Ball,  President. 

E.  Quackenbush,  Vice-President. 

V.  G.  Lyman,  Secretary. 

C.  C.  Bennett,  Treasurer. 

W.  P.  Bentley. 

A.  W.  Danforth. 

Bishop  Graves. 

Robert  H.  Hunt. 

J.  P.  Roberts. 

J.  F.  Seaman. 

F.  L.  Hawks  Pott. 
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It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  the 

members  of  this  Association  have 
learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Everett 
Frazar,  one  of  the  founders  and  the 
honored  President  of  the  American 
Asiatic  Association,  of  New  Y ork. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  actively 
interested  in  the  growth  of  American 
trade  with  the  Far  East,  and  in  its 
development  rendered  signal  service. 
The  Association  which  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  promoting,  and  the 
affiliated  bodies,  such  as  the  American 
Association  of  China,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted,  will  remain  as  memorials  to  his 
business  sagacity  and  sincere  patriotism. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

October  27,  1900. 

John  Fooitn,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

American  Asiatic  Association, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sin, 

Bum-  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
extremely  dangerous  conditions  by 
are  again  confronted :  an.l  convinced  that 
prompt  and  decisive  action  on  the  pmt  ot 
the  Powers  is  necessary  to  forestall  a  move¬ 
ment  which,  if  permitted  to  grow  unchecked, 
will  result  in  far  greater  troubles  Ilian  have 
thus  for  been  experienced  tu  Churn,  we  ask 
the  serious  attention  of  your  valued  organisa¬ 
tion  to  the  following  matters. 

There  is  abundant  and  accumulating 
evidence,  if  such  be  required,  that  the  failure 
of  her  purpose  to  exterminate  the  foreignet  s 
China  is  attributed  l.y  the  Empress 
however  to  the  fact  that  the  viceroy,  and 
governors  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
provinces  refused  to  support  her  designs 
when  the  troubles  broke  out.  In  tins |  new 
she  is  without  doubt  quite  correct  foi  it  will 
scarcely  be  maintained  that,  with  the  few- 
weak  forces  available  at  that  time,  the 
foreign  dwellers  within  the  empire  could 
Lave  long  maintained  a  defence  against  a 


united  onslaught  of  tire  Chinese  hoMeS.  lt 
is  the  knowledge  of  this  winch  embitteis  hei, 
and  has  caused  her,  in  a  published  and  enoe 
with  Li  Ping-heng,  to  give  most  emphatic 
expression  to  her  feelings. 

Frustrated  by  some  of  bei  1 m° 

prominent  officers  in  tire  execution  o  her 
original  plan,  her  present  purpose  apparently 
is  to  remedy  her  defective  organisation i  and 
look  of  complete  control  by  gradually  chang¬ 
ing  the  viceroys,  governor,  anil  leading 
military  ami  civil  officials,  snbst.tnhiig  tot 
them,  iii  oil  of  the  important  offices  t  u» il„  - 
out  Central  and  Southern  China,  those  who 
are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Boxer  move, 
met  and  are  ready  and  eager  to  light  m  the 
continuation  of  her  original  purpose 

Conflict  with  our  troops  m  lientsm  and 
vicinity  has  taught  the  Dowager  the  useless 
ness  of  a  campaign  wherein  the 
are  able  to  concentrate  their  forces  Av ailm 
herself  of  thin  knowledge  she  will  doubt  oss 
plan  and  make  it  her  purpose  to  create  troiiblo 
in  widely  separated  districts  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  thus  producing  a  ?iv“10n  °L°Je 
forces,  the  units  of  which  she  hopes  to  be 
able  to  destroy. 

If  she  has  been  humiliated  hy  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Peking,  the  only  v.siblo  effect  has 
been  to  make  her  all  the  more  determined  in 
the  prosecution  of  her  anti-foreign  campaigB™ 
t»v  removing  her  Court  to  that  almost 
I  i, Accessible  provincial  capital,  Si-ugan-fu, 
she  fuels  that  alia  has  withdrawn  from  any 
soni-oe  of  any  immediate  personal  incon¬ 
venience  or  danger,  while  the  isolation  which 

tile  retreat  affords  will  enable  her  to  direct 

affairs  nnbindeved  and  with  nndi.mmshed 
influence. 


Even  in  such  as  are  vecogndaed  as 

neutral  and  friendly  A’t'of  tto 

known  that  before  and  since  the  flight  ot  «“« 
Court  from  Peking,  many  prominent  officials 
have  left  tlioir  appointments  and,  havmg 
gone  north  with  the  avowed  purpoae  of  Age¬ 
ing  the  Boxers,  have  no  sooner  a  lived  there 
than  their  purpose  ts  changed,  and Alley 
Rtvle  tbemselves  ‘'Defenders  of  the  J-hione, 
I:i.  ample  evidence  that  their  original 

nurnose  wasto  odd  their  support  to  that  of 

the  Boxers  in  tbe  furtherance  of  the  Empress 
‘  v  rili  ns  Every  official  who  thus 
“rSth  has  been  veWM-ded,  as  illustrated 
in  the  following  cases  : 

1-Li  S^jloreeTwaspromored 

I  which  he  fought  the  Allies  at  Yang  tsun. 
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2.  — Lu  Chuan-liu,  governor  at  Soochow, 
■who  failed  to  reach  the  Court  until  it  arrived 
at  Taiyuen-fu,  was  first  made  viceroy  at 
Canton  and  was  afterward  given  a  more 
prominent  post  as  member  of  the  Grand 
Council.  Both  of  these  men  were  holding 
their  posts  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai  when 
the  agreement  was  made  between  the 
Viceroys  and  the  Consuls-General  for  the 
protection  and  neutrality  of  the  Central  and 
Southern  provinces,  and  both  officially 
approved  the  agreement.  When  they  reached 
the  North,  both  denied  the  fact  of  their 
having  made  such  an  agreement  and  declared 
that  their  names  had  beeu  used  without  their 
consent.  This  shows  that  their  real  purpose 
in  going  north  was  because  of  their  hatred 
for  the  foreigner.  Lu  Chuan-b'n,  as  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Council,  is  pursuing 
the  same  policy  as  the  notorious  Kang-yi  and 
Chao  Shu-chiao  in  all  reactionary  measures. 
Further,  he  is  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Viceroy 
at  Nanking,  and  has  shown  his  purpose  to 
menace  the  friendly  viceroy  by  persecuting 
the  latter’s  appointees. 

3.  — Nwar  Ta-pu  was  one  of  the  first  men 
whom  the  reformers,  during  their  short 
reign  in  Peking,  denounced  as  a  dangerous 
character  and  removed  from  office.  lie  was 
restored  to  power  after  the  coup  and  is  now 
promoted  to  be  a  high  officer  of  the  Imperial 
Clan  that  has  been  commanded  to  pass 
sentence  npon  Prince  Tuan. 

4.  — Sung  Sheo,  the  governor  of  Kinngsi 
and  a  Mancha,  has  been  transferred  to 
become  the  governor  at  Soochow  to  replace 
the  Acting  governor,  Nieli,  well  known  ns  a 
former  Taotni  of  Shanghai  and  a  fellow 
provincial  and  close  friend  of  the  Viceroy 
Liu.  Governor  Sung  long  hesitated  and  was 
among  the  last  to  sign  the  consular 
agreement  to  maintain  the  peace. 

5.  — Chen  Lih-yoh,  the  newly  appointed 
Taotai  of  Shanghai,  is  a  favorite  of  the  Lu 
Chuan-lin,  above-mentioned,  and  a  former 
pupil  of  the  notorious  Li  Ping-heng.  He  is 
also  a  trusted  agent  of  Kang-yi  and  bitterly 
anti-foreign.  The  purpose  in  appointing  him 
to  Shaughai  is  very  probably  with  a  view  to 
making  trouble  here.  All  of  these  men  have 
been  secret  supporters  of  the  Boxers  from 
the  fii’Bt.  While  in  public  they  may  have 
denounced  the  Boxers,  they  eventually 
exhibited  their  true  feelings  by  allying  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Boxer  leaders.  Many  ocher 
names  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  trend  of  affairs  in  the 
“  friendly  ”  regions  and  to  plainly  indicate  the 
great  danger  which  now  threatens  the 


Yangtze  -viceroys,  and  likewise  all  foreign 
and  domestic  interests. 

With  the  but  imperfectly  concealed  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the 
sinister  influence  of  intriguing  Boxer  leaders 
at  Court  and  extending  even  into  their  own 
provinces,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth.  The  highest  duty  and 
obligation  of  the  Powers  would  now  seem  to 
be  to  support  and  protect  these  viceroys  in 
the  continuance  of  their  past  policy  which 
thus  far  has  preserved  Central  China  from 
terrible  scenes  of  bloodshed.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  they  are  restraining  vast 
and  increasing  forces  which  may  at  any 
moment  overcome  them  and  it  behooves  the 
Powers  to  be  prepared  to  interpose  their 
strength  at  the  critical  moment. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  is  futile  to 
hope  that  any  punishment  will  be  visited 
upon  the  Boxer  leaders  by  Chinese  authority. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Imperial 
Edict  denouncing  Prince  Tuan  was  insincere 
and  intended  as  a  delusion.  The  Imperial 
Clan  have  taken  no  steps  whatever.  He  was 
recommended  for  merciful  treatment ;  he  still 
retains  his  office  in  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  and 
Grand  Council  and  is  in  constant  conference 
with  the  Empress  Dowager.  His  high  rank 
oilers  no  obstacle,  since  during  the  present 
dynasty,  priuces  of  the  blood  have  beeu 
degraded  and  punished  with  the  death 
penalty  ;  and  in  recent  years,  even  bo  power¬ 
ful  a  man  as  Prince  Kung,  lawful  heir  to  the 
Throne,  was  degraded  and  promptly  stripped 
of  his  rank. 

Kang-yi  and  Chao  Shu-chiao,  who  were 
handed  over  to  the  Board  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  a  penalty,  are  still  in  office  as  Grand 
Councillors. 

Yu  Hsien,  the  brutal  governor  of  Shansi, 
who  with  his  own  hands  put  to  death  several 
missionaries,  has  only  been  relieved  of  hia 
office  to  receive  the  promise  of  another.  Thus 
the  neglect  to  execute  the  Imperial  Edict 
with  reference  to  Prince  Tuan  and  others 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  Empress  has  condoned  their  acts,  and 
that,  more  than  ever,  these  men  are  to  be 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  all  foreign  interests. 

With  such  reactionaries  as  these  dominating 
the  Court,  it  is  apparent  that  until  such  timo 
as  the  Emperor,  who  is  the  lawful  ruler,  can 
escape  from  their  clutches,  no  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  settlement  of  the  present 
troubles.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  the  strongest  eftorts  be  made  to  bring 
the  Emperor  into  easy  communication  with 
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tho  foreign  representatives  empowered  to 
conduct  negotiations,  and  to  free  him  from 
the  presence  of  those  whose  best  interests 
are  served  by  a  continuation  of  existing  affairs. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  say  that  the 
problem  is  as  serious  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine,  and  wo  trust  that  our  Government 
so  regards  it.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  com¬ 
munication  addressed  to  Mr,  llockhill  upon 
tho  same  subject. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

Y.  G.  Lyman, 
Secretai'y. 


Note. — The  communication  to  Mr.  Rockhill, 
above  referred  to,  deplored  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  reactionary  men  to  important 
Government  positions ;  advocated  efforts 
to  securo  tho  recurn  of  the  Court  from 
Si-ugan-fu  ;  represented  that  tho  Edict 
denouncing  Prince  Tuan  and  others  was 
meaningless ;  and  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  Government  contemplated  a  renewal 
of  the  movement  against  foreigners. 

December  5,  1900. 
Joiin  Foord,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

American  Asiatic  Association, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  address  yon  at  this  time  requesting 
that  your  Association  join  with  ours  in 
advocating  vigorously  the  establishment  of 
a  United  States  Consulate  at  Newcliwang. 

It  is  donbtless  well  known  to  you  that 
while  England,  llussia  and  Japan  have 
regularly  established  Consuls  there,  our  own 
interests  are  represented  only  through  a 
Consular  agency,  which  is  in  charge  of  a 
merchant  who  is  not  even  a  citizen  of  our 
own  country.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  for 
granted  that  such  progress  as  has  attended 
American  commerce  has  resulted  in  spite  of, 
rather  than  as  the  result  of,  past  conditions. 

Situated  as  it  is  on  the  northernmost 
coast  of  China,  Newcliwang  possesses  all  the 
necessary  features  which  are  required  in  a 
great  distributing  centre  for  that  vast 
country  lying  to  the  North  and  North-west, 
the  trade  of  which  under  normal  conditions, 
advances  by  Jenj>s  and  bounds.  If  within  the 


past  sevon  years  its  imports  have  quadrupled, 
and  within  the  past  two  years  have  doubled, 
who  can  measure  the  volume  of  futuve 
bii3iuess  which,  under  favorable  conditions, 
will  seek  entry  to  that  port.  The  statistics  of 
American  trade  there  are  such  as  to  enable 
us  to  call  attention  to  them  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction.  There  has  been  a  steady  aud 
rapid  growth,  which,  for  the  past  four  years, 
ha3  enabled  us  to  supply  more  than  ono-tbird 
of  the  total  imports,  in  addition  to  largo 
quantities  of  railway  materials  which,  being 
free  of  Customs  supervision,  are  not  included 
in  its  returns. 

These  facts,  and  the  menace  of  existing 
conditions,  which,  without  doubt  are  apparent 
to  yon,  are  of  more  than  sufficient  weight  to 
call  for  flie  immediate  establishment  of  a 
Consulate  for  the  effectual  safeguarding 
of  our  important  interests  there  at  stake. 

Your  attention  has  hitherto  been  direotod 
to  tho  very  large  proportion  of  American 
imports  which  seek  their  market  in  tho 
North.  It  is  therefore  in  an  especial  way 
that  free  and  untrammoled  commerce  at 
Nowohwaug  is  of  extreme  importance  to  tho 
American  merchant.  With  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Consulate  at  Newclrwang,  aud  tho 
watchful  eye  of  our  Government  guarding 
that  vast  hold  of  commercial  promise,  much 
will  be  done  to  render  permanent  the  pros¬ 
perity  that  has  thus  far  attended  American 
trade  in  that  section. 

Unless  speedy  action  is  taken,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  present  conditions  will  stiongly 
threateu  our  commercial  futnreiu  Manchuria. 
It  iB  therefore  of  vital  importance  that  the 
project  in  hand  be  rapidly  furthered  iu  orery 
honourable  way. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  accompanying 
table  of  statistics  which  speaks  eloquently  of 
what  American  commerce  lias  done  in  the 
past  at  this  port  of  Neweliwnug.  Lot  us  not 
relax  onr  efforts  and  vigilance  until  our  trade 
in  that  soction  has  been  placed  upon  a  firm 
foundation,  not  forgetting  that,  as  goes 
Manchuria,  so  eventually  goes  its  trade. 

We  bring  this  subject  to  your  attention, 
feeling  assured  that,  with  us,  you  will  be 
seriously  impressed  with  its  vital  importance 
to  our  common  interests. 

Yours  very  Bincoroly, 

Y.  G.  Lyman, 

Secretary, 


TABLE  SHOWING  AMERICAN  TRADE  AT  NEWCHWANG,  ITS  PROPORTION  TO  THE  WHOLE,  AND  THE  ONLY 
RUSSIAN  IMPORT  FOR  YEARS  1891—1899. 
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Open  Letter  to  the  American  People  in 

REOARI)  TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 

China  Question. 


In  tbe  settlement  of  tlie  China  Question 
very  much  undoubtedly  depends  upon  the 
attitude  assumed  by  tlio  United  States 
Government.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
anything  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  a  just 
nml  wise  settlement  of  the  present  difficulties 
there  must  be  unanimity  among  the  Powers 
negotiating,  and  if  so  influential  country  ns 
ours  withholds  its  consent  from  measures 
deemed  advisable  by  the  other  Powers,  it 
may  be  the  means  of  checkmating  the 
insistence  upon  them. 

Urged  by  such  considerations  as  these,  we 
deem  it  our  duty,  as  an  Association  interested 
in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  Americans 
in  China  to  call  attention  to  the  course  of 
action  we  think  our  Government  should 
pursue.  Before  attempting  to  outline  that 
policy,  wo  would  once  more  refer  to  the 
crime  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  insti¬ 
gating,  encouraging,  and  aiding  the  Anti- 
Foreign  Uprising. 

So  long  as  our  country  holds  the  theory 
that,  the  troubles  in  China  were  caused  by 
fanatical  hordes  of  rebels,  and  that  the 
Government  itself  was  not  implicated,  just 
so  long  will  it  feel  disinclined  to  adopt  a  firm 
and  decided  policy. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  only  too 
willing  to  make  the  attempt  to  exonerate 
itself,  and  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Wu  Ting  Fang,  has  exerted  all  his 
diplomatic  skill  with  this  end  in  view. 

A  careful  study  of  the  evidence  incrimi¬ 
nates  the  Chinese  Government  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt :  for — 

(1.)— Au  Edict  was  issued  on  Juno  20th, 
under  the  seal  of  the  Empress  Dowager 
herself,  for  the  extermination  of  all  foreigners 
in  China,  and  distributed  to  the  highest 
officials  throughout  the  Empire.  Many  of 
the  massacres  may  be  traced  directly  to  this 
Edict. 

(2.) — There  are  innumerable  documents 
and  decrees  to  prove  that  the  Boxers  from 
the  beginning  have  been  emboldened  to 
pursue  their  course  by  the  encouragement 
they  received  from  the  EmpresB  Dowager 
and  officials  holding  the  highest  rank,  and 
no  real  effort  was  ever  exerted  by  any  of 
the  authorities  to  prevent  the  massacre  of 
missionaries,  and  the  persecution  of  native 
Christians;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  the 
murders  were  in  direct  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  high  officials. 
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(3.)— The  Imperial  troops  joined  -with  the 
Boxers  in  opposing  the  Belief  Expedition 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Seymour. 
The  excuse  that  they  did  not  do  so  until  after 
the  capture  of  the  Takn  Forts  will  not  hold, 
for,  before  thnt  date,  the  Legations  in  Poking 
were  (practically)  in  a  state  of  siege,  the 
burning  and  looting  of  foreign  property  was 
taking  place,  and  nothing  was  done  by  the 
Imperial  Authorities  to  secure  the  safety 
of  foreign  lives  in  the  Capital.  The  Imperial 
troops  in  Peking  were  openly  in  league  with 
the  Boxers  in  the  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
foreigners. 

(4.) — Baron  von  Ivetteler  was  assassinated 
by  a  military  official. 

(5.) — The  Legations  were  attacked  inces¬ 
santly  by  the  Imperialist  troops  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen  (Chinese  Foreign 
Office). 

(6.) — Prince  Tuan,  the  head  of  the  Boxers, 
by  Imperial  Decree  was  made  President  of 
the  Tsungli  Yamen. 

(7.) — The  semi-armistice  that  followed  the 
fierce  onslaught  on  the  British  Legation  was 
caused  by  no  friendly  feeling  towards  for¬ 
eigners,  but  because,  after  the  taking  of 
Tientsin  by  the  Allies,  somo  of  the  Chinese 
officials  began  to  realize  the  awful  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  follow  if  they  persisted  in 
their  mad  career. 

(8.)— The  flight  of  the  Court  on  the 
approach  of  the  Allies  proves  that  it  was 
oonscious  of  its  culpability. 

Much  more  might  be  adduced  in  evidence 
on  this  point,  but  the  above  indisputable  facts 
are  perhaps  sufficient.  However  much  wo 
may  attribute  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  to 
retaliation  on  the  part  of  China  for  acts  of 
foreign  aggression,  nothing  can  atone  for 
her  breach  of  treaty  engagements  in  time  of 
peace,  and  her  violation  of  Sanctitcu 
Legatorum. 

China  may  truly  be  snid  to  have  forfeited 
her  right  to  be  considered,  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  a  civilized  nation,  and  no  settle¬ 
ment  with  her  should  be  considered  final 
nntil  proper  retribution  has  been  exacted 
for  her  crimes.  Assuming  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  the  review  of  all  the  evidence, 
appreciates  the  gravity  of  the  offense,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  what  its  policy  should  be. 

(1.)— It  should  insist,  in  common  with  the 
other  Powers,  on  the  condign  punishment  of 
the  authors  of  the  present  troubles,  and 
•should  refuse  to  withdraw  our  troops  from 


Chinese  soil  until  that  punishment  has  been 
inflicted. 

(2.) — It  should  insist  upon  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  native  government,  calculat¬ 
ed  to  guarantee  order  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
faithful  execution  of  treaties  with  foreign 
Powers.  This  would  involve  many  steps,  as 
for  instance — 

(a.) — The  Empress  Dowager  should  be 
forced  to  abdicate,  for  there  is  absolutely  no 
hope  for  China  while  under  her  baleful 
influence. 

(b.) — The  Emperor,  if  olive,  should  be  re¬ 
instated  on  the  Throne  and  encouraged  to 
resume  the  work  of  reform  taken  in  hand  by 
him  before  the  coup  d’etat.  If  the  Emperor 
is  dead,  someone  whom  the  Chinese  cousider 
a  legitimate  successor  should  be  raised  to  the 
Imperial  dignity,  and  such  men  as  the 
'  Viceroys  of  Nanking  and  Wuchang  (Hankow) 
should  bo  appointed  as  his  advisors. 

(c.)  -Partition  should  bo  strenuously  re¬ 
sisted  and  all  further  territorial  aggressions 
should  bo  checked. 

We  believe  that  a  stablenative  government 
can  be  organized.  The  action  of  the  Yangtze 
Viceroys  during  the  recent  upheaval  shows 
that  there  are  many  enlightened  officials  in 
the  Empire.  The  eager  reception  given  to 
the  Reform  Edicts  proves  that  there  is  a 
strong  desire  for  reform  in  China.  Many  of 
those  calling  themselves  Reformers  may 
be  anti-foreign  in  sentiment,  but  they  are 
wise  enough  to  understand  that  the  way 
to  resist  foreign  aggressions  is  to  make  China 
a  strong  nation,  and  that  to  effect  this  she 
must  begin  to  move  along  the  lines  of  Western 
progress,  following  the  example  set  by  Japan. 

3.— Our  Government  should  insist  on  an 
indemnity  for  losses  and  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Allies,  nnd  for  all  foreign  property 
dest  royed.  In  order  to  make  this  practicable, 
China  must  consent  to  the  employment 
of  foreign  financial  advisers  holding  a 
similar  position  to  that  Sir  Robert  Hart 
occupies  in  the  Maritime  Customs  Service. 
Thus  great  reform  could  be  effected  in  the 
administration  of  the  lildn  (inland  customs 
duties),  and  in  the  collection  of  taxes.  The 
indebtedness  of  China  to  foreign  nations 
nntil  the  indemnity  is  paid  would  do  much  to 
make  for  peace 'and  the  development  of 
foreign  trade. 

4, .—Ample  guarantees  should  bo  required 
that  missionary  work  shall  be  protected 
by  the  native  government;  the  value  of  this 
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•work  in  tlio  epread  of  new  ideas,  and  in  the 
removal  of  native  prejudices,  outweighs  all 
other  considerations  and  venders  missionary 
enterprise  in  its  various  forms  the  greatest 
agency  now  existing  for  the  enlightenment 
of  China. 

5.— The  Court  should  bo  persuaded  to  return 
to  Peking,  hut,  if  this  is  found  impracticable, 
then  negotations  should  be  entered  into  with 
properly  appointed  Chinese  plenipotentiaries ; 
but  the  foreign  forces  now  in  China  should 
not  be  withdrawn  until  the  Government  is 
rehabilitated  in  the  Capital  and  is  in  proper 
working  order. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  large  program,  but  one 
that  in  its  main  features  cun  certainly  be 
carried  out.  It  is  our  earnest  Lope  that  the 
United  States  will  not  consider  that  it  lias 
accomplished  all  that  it  is  called  upon  to  do 
in  assisting  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Legations 
in  Peking,  but  will  look  upon  its  task  as  only 
just  begun.  Its  cherished  policy  is  to  avoid 
all  entaugling  foreign  alliances,  but  in  this 
case  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  called  upon  to 
enter  into  any  such  entangling  alliance,  but 
simply,  in  the  interests  of  civilization,  and  of 
the  peace  of  the  world,  to  bear  its  share  iu 
restoring  order  out  of  chaos.  Unless  the 
work  undertaken  is  properly  completed,  we 
may  rest  assured  we  have  not  heard  the 
end  of  the  China  question.  The  only  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  will  be  to  establish  a 
proper  government  in  China  and  to  guarantee 
the  independence  of  the  country  so  long  as  it 
abides  by  its  treaty  obligations. 

The  Yellow  Peril,  so  great  a  bug-bear  to 
many,  need  never  be  feared  if  China  can  be 
made  to  become  a  strong  country,  “  conscious 
of  its  responsibilities  and  dignity.” 

Y.  G.  Lyman, 

Secreteu'y, 

The  American  Association  of  China. 
Shanghai,  December  20th,  1900. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE 
IN  CHINA  FOR  1900. 

Written  for  “  The  New  York  Titnes.” 

(.Revised  and  Abridged.) 

The  year  opened  with  the  best  auguries 
for  the  immediate  future.  The  previous  year 
had  been  one  of  remarkable  development 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  country.  The 
total  trade  showed  an  unprecedented  increase 


of  20/°  over  that  of  1898,  ami  had  doubled 
within  the  decade.  Crops  had  been  abundant, 
and  native  as  well  as  foreigu  merchants  hud 
realized  handsome  profits,  and  although 
importations  had  been  unusually  heavy, 
the  olT-fcake  had  been  commensurate  with 
I  the  supply,  and  the  year  closed  with  but 
moderate  stocks  of  the  principal  articles  of 
|  foreign  trude. 

The  promise  of  continued  prosperity  was 
well  maintained  during  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year,  uniil  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  the  Northern  provinces  in  early 
June  brought  all  business  intercourse  with 
that  section  of  the  country  to  an  abrupt 
stand,  and,  by  destroying  confidence  through¬ 
out  the  Empire,  greatly  curtailed  opera¬ 
tions  in  all  other  directions.  It  may  here 
be  remarked,  iu  pussing,  that  Shanghai  is 
the  entrepot  for  practically  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  China  north  of  the  extreme  Southern 
provinces.  The  total  value  of  its  imports 
during  1899  is  reported  as  1 54-, 255, 000  taels, 

1  of  which  those  valued  at  115,431,000  taels 
were  re-exported,  principally  to  the  Northern 
'  ports  and  those  on  the  Yangtze  river. 

The  disturbances  which  reduced  to- 
anarchy  the  extensive  consuming  markets 
supplied  through  Tientsin  and  Newchwnug, 
at  once  re-acted  upon  this  centre  of  distribu- 
|  tion  with  disastrous  eilect,  and  in  all  that 
i  relates  to  trade  with  those  regions  the 
!  impasse  continues.  Great  destruction  of 
property  has  occurred,  the  native  merchants 
have  closed  their  establishments,  and  all 
native  banking  facilities  have  been 
suspended. 

With  respect  to  the  principal  article  of 
American  Import,  coarse  Cotton  fabrics  the 
stoppage  of  business  iu  the  North  has  been 
especially  disastrous,  as  the  consuming 
markets  for  of  the  trade  existed  iu 

that  quarter.  Within  five  years  the  import 
here  ot  American  Drills,  Sheetings,  and  Jeans 
had  risen  from  2,022,81(3  pieces  to  6,502,478 
pieces,  and  such  was  the  favour  in  which 
the  goods  wero  held  by  native  dealers, 
that  during  the  early  months  of  the  year 
they  had  entered  into  time  contracts  for 
large  quantities,  undeterred  by  the  extreme- 
prices  at  which  they  were  quoted  by 
the  American  mills,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
abuormnl  price  of  ltaw  Cotton.  These 
supplies  have  siuce  been  arriving  to  a 
mnrket  that  has  become,  for  the  time, 
practically  non-existent,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  early  future  shows  no  signs  of 
amelioration.  No  definite  progress  has  been 
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made  toward  the  adjustment  of  the  complex 
political  questions  at  issue  between  the 
Powers  and  Chinn,  an  l  until  tliis  takes 
place  confidence  will  not  be  restored  nor 
trade  bo  resumed. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  respecting  tho 
Banking  System  in  vogue  amongst  the 
natives,  which  is  extensive  and  complete  in 
its  ramifications  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
interior  trade  so  long  as  normal  conditions  1 
prevail,  but  under  existing  circumstances  j 
nnd  in  the  face  of  I'eavy  losses  by  advances,  : 
and  some  resultant  failures,  facilities  have  1 
been  curtailed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  | 
and,  at  the  time  of  greatest  tension  in  the 
early  summer,  native  interest  ranged  as 
high  ns  '66%  per  annum.  Dealers  have 
consequently  been  unable  to  fulfil  their 
contracts  and  the  burden  of  carrying  the  I 
goods  has  fallen  upon  foreign  importers  aud  | 
bankers,  whilst  stocks  have  accumulated 
until  fully  half  the  year's  import  is  held 
with  no  prospect  of  an  early  resumption  of  | 
business. 

We  instance  American  Cottons  especially,  I 
ns  they  constitute  the  most  important  article 
of  our  import  trade,  but  the  derangement  of 
business  in  tho  North  affects  all  other 
branches  adversely,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  supplies  for  tho  allied  troops 
operating  there,  of  which  flour  forms  a 
principal  item.  A  stimulus  has  naturally 
been  given  to  the  demand  for  Buoh  goods, 
but  they  do  not  figure  largely  in  the  total  of 
our  trade. 

After  Cottons,  Kerosene  Oil  is  a  chief 
factor,  and  the  trade  in  this  has  shown  a 
marked  falling  off  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  due  to  the  competition  of  Itussiau  and 
Sumatran  Oils  which  have,  moreover,  been 
imported  iu  large  measure  in  hulk  in 
specially  constructed  tauk-steamers. 

Turning  to  Exports  to  the  United  States,  of 
which  Tea  is  the  leading  item,  the  political 
disturbances  not  having  embraced  the 
producing  districts,  supplies  have  not  been 
seriously  affected,  hut  tho  feeling  of  distrust 
stimulated  the  early  marketing  of  the  crop, 
whilst  apprehensions  of  interference  with 
supplies  on  the  part  of  importers  in  the 
United  States  caused  a  steady  demand  at 
full  prices  and  prevented  the  foreign 
merchant  here  from  reaping  the  full  benefit 
of  purchasing  on  over-stocked  markets. 

A  large  business  in  Hankow  Black  Teas 
transpired  for  America  tho  total  purchases 
for  that  market,  amounting  to  about  193,000 


half-chests  during  tho  season.  This  is  not 
I  only  tho  largest  business  ever  done  iu 
Congous  for  America  but  exceeds  the 
quantity  sent  to  London  by  2,750,000  pounds. 
The  excessive  demand  was  doubtless  caused 
by  the  expectation  in  tho  United  States  that 
|  the  political  situation  in  China  would  curtail 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  Tea. 

The  Export  of  Congou  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  lbs.  11,074,000,  against  a  total 
of  lbs.  5,900,000  last  season. 

The  market  for  Green  Tens  opened  on 
much  f  ile  same  basis  as  last  season,  and  from 
the  cud  of  July,  when  a  fair  working  basis 
was  established,  1ms  been  a  steady  oue,  and 
prices  have  been  fairly  maintained.  The 
Teas  were  undoubtedly  rushed  forward,  and 
but  for  the  continued  dulness  and  lower  offers 
since  the  middle  of  October,  a  large  crop 
would  have  been  produced. 

Export  of  Green  Teas  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  31st  December  is  13,972,500 
lbs.,  against  a  total  of  15,(515,000  lbs.  Inst 
Benson. 

The  prosperity  of  the  American  Silk  Trade 
was  very  pronounced  during  the  latter  half 
of  1899.  It  was  then  thought  by  many  that 
the  World's  supply  of  Silk  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  increased  demand,  and  prioes 
were  advanced  during  the  period  some  20f£, 
l  whilst  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
as  elsewhere,  produced  enormous  quantities 
of  goods,  which  over-production  continues  to 
j  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  trade. 

As  early  as  in  March  large  contracts  for 
|  Steam  Filatures  were  entered  iuto  at  extreme 
figures.  As,  however,  the  season  advanced 
and  tho  Japanese  entered  into  competition  it 
was  Been  that,  prices  were  too  high  and  tho 
market  receded  about  25^. 

The  following  comparative  Table  may 
prove  interesting : — 

Season  1899  to  1900.  Season  1900  to  1901. 

Sl'KAM  FILATURES — 

Lowest  price  Tls.  780.  Tls.  650. 

Highest  „  „  1,000.  „  910. 

Hand  Filatures — 

Lowest  price  Tls.  690.  Tls.  635. 

Highest  „  „  860.  „  700. 

The  other  principal  articles  of  produce 
oxported  to  the  United  States  are  drawn 
mainly  from  the  North  of  China  and  consist 
of  Wool,  Straw-braid,  Goat-skins,  eto  ,  and 
supplies  of  these  have  been  very  much 
restricted  during  the  last  half  year. 

A  review  of  the  year  would  bo  incomplete 
Which  did  not  givo  promineuce  to  the 
interruption  to  nil  development  of  the 
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Mining  and  Railway  concessions,  secured 
from  a  reluctant  Government  at  great  cost 
of  time  and  money  by  various  Syndicates 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  Active  work 
bad  been  prosecuted  on  some  of  the  projected 
lines  and  complete  surveys  made  of  others, 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  complete  systom 
of  trunk  lines  was  arranged  for,  which,  it 
was  felt,  would  vastly  promote  general 
commerce,  whilst  securing  handsome  returns 
to  the  investors.  The  first  risings  of  the 
natives,  in  May,  were  directed  agniust  the 
engineers  of  the  line  running  south  from 
Peking,  and  all  work  was  perforce  abandoned 
in  other  quarters,  whilst  the  existing  roads 
in  the  North  were  rapidly  destroyed  by  the 
Boxer  insurgents,  and  have  not  yet  been 
rendered  serviceable  to  trade.  It  is  probable 
that  work  in  new  construction  will  be 
curtailed  for  a  considerable  time,  even  after 
the  political  atmosphere  shall  have  cleared. 
It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  this 
countrv,  teeming  with  a  vasi  and  prosperous 
population,  and  being  exceptionally  deficient 
in  means  of  communication  other  than  is 
offered  by  natural  and  artificial  water-ways, 
presents  an  unrivalled  field  for  railway 
enterprise,  and  although  capitalists  may 
hesitate  for  a  time  to  invest  in  China  railway 
schemes,  the  initial  difficulties  in  obtaining 
the  Concessions  having  been  surmounted,  it 
is  not  probable  that  construction  will  be 
indefinitely  delayed  for  want  of  support,  after 
order  shall  have  been  restored.  Of  all  tho 
Concessions  secured,  that  of  an  American 
Corporation  for  the  line  from  Hankow  to 
Canton  appears  to  present  the  most  promising 
outlook,  having  two  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Empire  for  its  termini,  and  traversing  a 
thickly  populated  region,  abounding  in 
mineral  resources. 

More  immediate  development  may  he 
hoped  for  in  the  line  of  steam  traffic  on  the 
smaller  navigable  waterways  of  the  country, 
which  is  permissible  under  the  last  treaty 
with  Japan. 

Under  this  treaty  also,  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  to  a  considerable  extent  have  been 
embarked  upon,  but  only  a  moderate  success 
has,  thus  far,  rewarded  their  promoters  in 
some  instances,  whilst  in  others,  notably  in 
the  Cotton  spiuning  industry,  disappointment 
and  loss  have  resulted.  The  principal 
adverse  factor  in  Cotton  manufacturing  has 
been  the  difficulty  of  securing  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  but  this  is 
likely  to  be  compassed  in  the  early  future 
by  increased  acreage  brought  under  culti¬ 
vation. 


Ship-building  and  Dock  Companies  havo 
scored  notable  sucoesses  the  past  year.  The 
natives,  under  foreign  supervision,  make 
excellent  mechanics  and  artisans,  and  the 
supply  is  unlimited. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  development, 
within  recent  'year8>  of  the  Trans- Pacific- 
steam  traffic,  so  that  at  the  present  time  no 
less  than  seven  lines  of  steamers  connect 
China  and  Japan  with  ports  on  our  Pacifio 
coast  and  Vancouver,  which  indicates  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  volume  of  our 
trade  by  this  route,  whilst  a  still  greater 
traffic  exists  vid  the  Suez  Canal. 

With  respect  to  the  immediate  future,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,  the  dominant 
factor  is  political,  and  at  present  the  outlook 
is  more  encouraging  for  an  early  settlement. 
A  state  of  virtual  anarchy  exists,  however 
|  over  vast  areas  in  the  Northern  provinces,  and 
throughout  Manchuria,  which  must  mil  date 
for  some  time  against  a  resumption  of  business 
with  those  regions  to  a  normal  extent.  I  ho 
l  operations  of  the  Russians  in  the  latter 
section  have  been  of  a  nature  to  foment, 
rather  than  quell,  disorder.  They  seized  the 
’  treaty  port  of  Newchwaug  after  au  unpro¬ 
voked  assault  on  the  native  city,  in  which 
amity  and  good  order  had  previously  been 
scrupulously  maintained  by  the  native 
authorities,  and  their  aggressive  course 
throughout  has  exasperated  the  populace  and 

led  to  nameless  horrors  and  reprisals,  ibc 

1  pacification  of  this  region,  which  was  the 
seat  of  the,  most  encouraging  consuming 
markets  for  our  Cottons,  is  of  great  miport- 
!  ance  to  our  trade,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it 
I  will  bo  the  scene  of  unrest  and  disturbance 
[  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 

I  The  importance  of  American  commercial 
interests  in  Manchuria,  and  the  danger  of 
I  the  loss  of  our  markets  there,  should  it 
become  definitely  incorporated  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  have  been  repeatedly  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  our  Government  but  without 
apparent  result. 

In  fact,  since  their  participation  in  the 
relief  of  the  .Legations  in  August  last,  our 
authorities  would  appear  to  have  become 
singularly  indifferent  to  American  interests  in 
China,  and  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary, 
epitomizing  the  comments  of  the  German 

“The  American  Government  has  put  itself 
“in  the  position  of  the  beneficiary  of  the 
“  Powers,  and  yet  declines  to  co-operate  with 
i  “those  Powers;  it  shares  the  result  of  their 
|  “efforts,  and  yet  declines  to  pay  its  share 
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of  the  expense  in  money  or  in  men.” — a 
view  that  is  widely  held  by  Americans 
in  China. 

As  against  discouraging  views  of  the 
prospects  of  au  early  settlement  of  existing 
troubles  may  be  set  the  unquestionable 
desire  for  a  prompt  adjustment,  on  the  part 
of  all  the  more  enlightened  officials  of  the 
Empire,  of  all  connected  with  trade,  and  of 
vast  numbers  of  the  common  people  (who 
are  most  erroneously  confounded  with  the 
disorderly  elements  in  hatred  of  foreigners), 
so  that  when  once  a  modus -vivendi  is  arrived 
at  with  the  Imperial  authorities,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  will  be  gladly  acquiesced  in  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  normal  conditions  of  trade 
and  industry  will  be  rapidly  re-established. 


for  the  Chinese  are,  if  anything,  a  most 
!  practical  people  where  they  perceive  their 
I  interests  are  involved.  It  is  generally 
J  believed  that  whatever  arrangements  aro 
come  to,  conditions  will  be  embodied  looking 
to  the  widening  of  markets  by  the  removal 
of  obstacles,  and  the  reform  of  existing 
abuses  in  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country. 
Ultimately,  therefore,  the  present  troubles, 
provided  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  is 
preserved  intact,  will,  it  is  reasonable  to 
prognosticate,  result  in  general  advantage  to 
trade,  both  foreign  and  native. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  B.  II.  Hunt 
was  elected  Vice-President,  but  not  desiring 
to  serve  in  that  capacity,  Mr.  E.  Quackenbush 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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lare  in  Making  the  World  Better 

|we  doing  our  share  in  making  the  world 
[  Are  we  doing  anything  in  that  line? 
Icertainly  need  of  such  work.  We  have 
lies  and  capabilities  of  service.  How  have 
ved  these  within  the  past  week  ?  It  rnay 
1  for  us  to  face  squarely  our  duty,  and  to 
•  fairly  how  far  we  have  met  it.  It  may  be 
Tuts  will  lead  us  to  do  more  the  next  week. 

jod’s  Choice  of  Co-Workers 

No  man  is  perfectly  fitted  for  divine  co¬ 
partnership,  so  far  as  human  eye  can  see,  but 
pod  chooses  those  who  are  least  disqualified  for 
It.  Many  a  man  called  of  God  to  active  Christian 
work  would  not  be  acceptable  to  men  if  they  were 
lo  know  as  much  about  him  as  God  knows.  And 
Because  the  judgment  of  men  is  ungenerous  and 
Ihort-sighted,  God  covers  the  sins  of  his  co- 
porkers  as  it  pleases  him,  and,  himself  forgetting 
■heir  sins,  leads  them  into  a  new  life,  and  into 
bower  and  honor.  This  is  not  man’s  way.  Well 
It  is  for  man  that  it  is  God’s  way. 


Zhy  the  Blessing  Does  Not  Come 

Many  long  for  a  blessing  from  God  that  they 
hre  sure  they  need,  and  that  they  think  they  are 
ready  for.  They  pray  often  and  earnestly  for  this 
blessing,  and  perhaps  they  wonder  that  it  does  not 
pome.  Yet  in  many  such  a  case  God  is  ready  to 
give  that  very  blessing,  if  only  the  praying  one 
would  be  ready  to  take  it  from  him.  It  may  be  a 
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blessing  that  requires  the  outreaching  of  empty 
hands,  and  the  hands  of  the  praying  one  are  now 
full  of  trifles  or  treasures  that  are  held  on  to  as  if 
they  were  more  than  any  gift  God  could  bestow. 
They  may  be  gifts  that  can  come  in  only  through 
an  open  door,  yet  the  praying  one  stands  against 
that  door  closed  fast,  and  will  not  move.  Are  we 
ready  to  receive  the  gifts  that  we  ask  from  God  ? 
Are  we  in  the  necessary  position  and  attitude  for 
the  acceptance  ?  Is  God  unready  to  give,  or  are 
we  unready  to  receive  ? 

Unsheathe  the  Sword  1 

The  “  sword  of  the  Spirit  ”  is  not  for  orna¬ 
ment,  for  appearance  in  full-dress  parades,  but 
for  serious  use.  It  wall  not  avail  for  our  spir¬ 
itual  conflicts  unless  we  grasp  it  firmly,  unless  its 


steel  flashes  in  the  sunlight  of  God.  To  pass  from 
the  figurative  to  the  literal, — many  a  Christian 
needs  to  brush  the  dust  from  his  old  Bible,  to 
open  the  door  of  the  greatest  library — now  closed 
too  long  ;  to  read  its  message  on  his  knees,  to 
discover  the  golden  nuggets  of  wisdom  it  reserves 
for  the  eyes  of  the  unworldly,  to  allow  God  to 
speak  through  its  sentences  as  he  did  to  the 
prophets  and  apostles  of  old.  “  Do  you  know  a 
book  that  you  are  willing  to  put  under  your  head 
when  dying?  that  is  the  best  for  you  to  study  while 
living?  There  is  but  one  such  book. ”  It  is  the 
book  for  the  militant  believer,  and  its  sweet  strains 
will  sound  through  heaven’s  music  on  the  ear  of  the 
triumphant  saint.  It  is  the  sword  for  the  present, 
and  it  will  be  the  plowshare — emblem  of  peace — for 
the  fruitful  and  joyous  vineyards  of  the  Paradise 
above. 


What  China  Has  Done  for  Missions 


HTHE  missionary  situation  in  China  exceeds  in 
1  tragic  interest  anything  in  the  church  history 
of  the  last  two  centuries.  Eighteen  hundred 
missionaries  and  a  hundred  thousand  converts 
were  suddenly  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  popular 
proscription  as  violent  as  that  of  the  French  reign 
of  terror.  Hundreds  of  the  former  and  thousands 
of  the  latter  have  fallen  victims  to  the  rage  of  the 
anti-foreign  movement,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  worst  is  not  known,  or  even  has  not  yet 
occurred.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  Church  of 
Christ  might  well  be  discouraged  in  view  of  this 
terrible  backset  to  her  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  It  might  be  feared  that  there 
would  be  dearth  of  volunteers  for  the  missionary 
work,  in  view  of  the  terrible  risks  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  from  the  cruelties  of  heathendom. 

It  is  notable  that  not  a  single  utterance  of  this 
kind  is  heard  from  .those  who  are  engaged  either 
in  the  work  itself  or  in  supporting  it.  “  Behold, 
I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves  ” 
was  the  Master’s  warning  at  the  very  first,  and  the 
apostles  went  forth  none  the  less,  most  of  them  to 
die  painful  deaths  for  his  name,  and  to  endure 
still  keener  sufferings  in  witnessing  what  pagan 
Rome  wrought  of  havoc  upon  their  converts. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  succession  of  those  who 
took  their  lives  in  their  hands  for  the  sake  of  the 
gospel  has  never  been  broken,  and  it  never  will 
be  broken  until  the  work  is  complete. 

The  century  just  closed  has  been  a  century  of 
martyrdoms  beyond  any  since  the  days  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  Burmah,  the  South  Seas,  Madagascar, 
Bulgaria,  Armenia,  and  now  China,  have  each  in 
turn  been  the  scene  of  painful,  and  yet  trium¬ 
phant  endings  to  faithful  and  fruitful  lives.  But 
the  century  has  been,  not  in  spite  of  this,  but 
because  of  it,  more  fruitful  in  missionary  labors 
than  any  since  the  death  of  the  apostles.  It  has 
sent  out  more  missionaries  and  has  gathered  more 
converts  than  any  that  preceded.  And  when  we 
turn  from  mere  numbers  to  consider  the  personal 
worth  of  its  great  missionaries,  from  Henry  Mar- 
tyn  onward,  the  fact  becomes  still  more  impres¬ 
sive.  It  is  not  necessary  to  name  the  individuals 
from  every  Christian  communion,  who  have  be¬ 
come  household  words  in  every  Christian  land, 


and  who  have  taught  us  to  forget  sectarian  divis¬ 
ions  at  home  in  our  joy  over  their  work  in  fields 
where  such  distinctions  seem  so  small. 

And  what  the  Church  has  done  for  her  Master 
in  the  foreign  field,  has  been  more  than  repaid 
into  her  bosom  in  a  larger  and  deeper  Christian 
life  at  home,  — in  a  more  abundant  charity,  a  livelier 
hope,  and  a  more  practical  faith  in  God  and  his 
Son.  It  was  the  saying  of  a  Unitarian  writer  that 
the  rise  of  missionary  work  had  been  the  means 
of  saving  the  churches  of  America  from  dying  of 
sectarianism,  self-complacency,  and  spiritual  tor¬ 
pidity.  “There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth  ”  is  written  at  large  on  the  missionary 
annals  of  the  church. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  decay,  but  a  revival  and 
extension  of  missionary  zeal,  that  we  may  expect 
in  the  coming  century.  After  all,  there  is  a  capa¬ 
city  for  heroism  in  Christian  character  everywhere, 
and  danger  appeals  to  it.  It  has  never  been 
through  surrounding  perils  that  the  chursh  has 
lost  ground,  but  through  ease  and  prosperity. 
The  sight  of  brave  men  and  tender  women  dying 
for  a  great  cause  has  always  acted  as  a  stimulus  to 
courage  in  those  who  beheld  the  sight.  Even 
unwise  martyrdom  has  had  a  great  effect.  John 
Brown’s  raid  on  Virginia  was  a  lawless  and  un¬ 
justifiable  proceeding,  but  it  startled  the  whole 
country  to  find  that  there  were  men  in  America 
who  so  hated  slavery  as  to  be  willing  to  die  in 
testimony  against  it.  So  the  heroism  with  which 
not  only  European  and  American  missionaries 
faced. death  in  China,  but  with  which  their  con¬ 
verts  died  for  the  name  of  Christ,  has  made  a 
marked  impression  on  even  indifferent  people. 
It  has  closed  the  mouths  of  those  who  declared 
that  the  Chinaman  became  a  Christian  only  for  a 
mouthful  of  rice,  and  it  has  called  out  expressions 
of  respect  for  the  missionary  work  and  its  results 
in  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  The  Athe¬ 
naeum  is  not  a  paper  to  which  one  looks  for  testi¬ 
mony  to  missionaries,  but  in  reviewing  a  writer 
who  had  sneered  at  “  rice  Christians,”  it  asks  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “  the  recent  outbreak 
has  shown  that  the  great  bulk,  at  all  events,  of  the 
converts,  are  prepared  to  go  through  fire  and  water 
in  defense  of  their  adopted  faith.”  It  quotes  a 
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Chinese  viceroy  to  the  effect  that,  “  as  compared 
with  Buddhism  and  Taouism,  Christianity  is  now 
in  the  ascendant”  in  China,  and  adds  that 
“  events  are  proving,  with  more  and  more  cer¬ 
tainty  every  day,  that  Christianity  is  making  sure, 
if  slow,  progress  in  the  country,  and  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  missionaries  resident  in  the  interior  is 
a  power  for  good.  ” 

In  the  present  situation  we  are  naturally  most 
interested  in  the  fate  of  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  in  perils  by  the  heathen.  But 
nothing  is  more  touching  and  pathetic  than  the 
sufferings  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  no 
foreign  governments  to  see  to  their  safety,  no 
long  traditions  of  Christian  culture  to  make  loyalty 
to  Christ  a  thing  of  course,  however  painful,  and 
whose  newly  awakened  faith  in  the  protecting  and 
comforting  power  of  the  Father  in  heaven  has 
been  put  to  this  sore  test.  These  “little  ones” 
of  his  kingdom  are  not  less  dear  to  the  Master 
than  the  wisest  and  best  of  his  Western  Christians, 
and  China  must  have  a  new  interest  to  him  since 


their  blood  was  shed  there  in  his  behalf.  He 
knew  all  about  the  blood  of  his  faithful  prophets 
that  had  been  shed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  especial  interest  in 
the  city  that  he  had  been  by  so  many  of  his  mar¬ 
tyred  servants  there  in  their  dying  hour.  Shall 
we  suppose  that  he  has  not  been  with  all  who  have 
died  for  his  name  in  China  during  these  terrible 
months,  whether  his  missionary  servants  or  those 
who  have  heard  their  word  with  gladness  and 
turned  from  darkness  to  his  marvelous  light  ? 

China  is  a  dedicated  country  now,  consecrated 
to  Christ  by  the  memories  of  those  who  have  died 
for  him  on  its  soil.  May  it  not  be  the  next  land 
to  unite  in  confessing  his  name  ?  May  not  his 
church  take  courage  in  its  labors  for  China,  seeing 
that  there  is  now  a  grand  background  of  heroic 
life  and  death  behind  her  labors  among  this 
people  ?  For  the  God  who,  as  Phillips  Brooks 
says,  “wastes  no  history”  will  not  allow  one  drop 
of  blood  to  be  shed  for  him  without  making  it 
fruitful  of  eternal  good. 
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How  to  Know  where  God  Wants  Us 

A  man  may  worry  himself  over  the  answer  to 
a  question  that  he  has  no  business  to  ask  or  to  con¬ 
sider.  Indeed,  a  good  deal  of  our  worry  is  over  just 
such  questions  as  this.  When  we  know  that  God  has 
shown  us  our  duty,  it  is  not  the  act  of  wisdom  to  in¬ 
quire  how  we  can  know  what  is  our  duty.  A  ques¬ 
tion  that  comes  to  the  Editor  from  a  valued  reader  in 
Ohio  suggests  this  comment  A  recent  editorial  note 
in  these  pages  said,  “Just  where  we  are,  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  is  where  we  can  best  honor  and  please 
God,  and  make  the  most  personal  gain,  and  do  the 
greatest  good  to  our  fellows.”  Referring  to  this,  the 
correspondent  inquires  : 

Can  we  be  sure  that  where  we  are  is  where  God  placed  us? 

Ordinarily  we  can.  Ordinarily  we  have  no  right  to 
be  in  doubt  on  that  point  If,  in  a  particular  case, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  proper  question  as  to  it,  that  spe¬ 
cial  question  could  be  considered  by  itself.  A  person 
born  as  an  American  boy  in  Ohio  in  the  nineteenth 
Christian  century  knows  that,  so  far,  he  is  where  God 
placed  him,  He  has,  in  consequence,  certain  duties 
and  privileges  quite  different  from  those  granted  of 
God  to  a  Chinese  girl  born  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  There  is  no  use  asking  whether  he  can  be  sure 
as  to  that.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  person  has 
run  away  from  his  parents,  or  from  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  he  knows  that  he  is  not  where  God  placed  him 
or  wants  him  to  be.  We  need  not  consider  how  we 
can  be  sure  as  to  this.  So  as  to  five  hundred  other 
supposable  cases.  God  has  given  us  in  his  Word  prin¬ 
ciples  that  should  guide  us.  In  his  providences  he  gives 
indications  of  his  will  that  put  most  practical  question¬ 
ings  or  doubts  beyond  our  proper  sphere  of  thought 
or  of  action.  Moreover,  his  Word  declares,  as  to  our 
guidance  in  really  doubtful  cases,  “If  any  man  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not”  for  their  lack.  Per¬ 
haps  more  help  will  be  given  to  readers  generally  by 
suggesting  the  ninety-nine  cases  where  they  need  have 


no  doubt,  than  in  attempting  to  answer  as  to  the  hun¬ 
dredth  trying  ca3e  that  is  not  specified  or  described. 

Bible  Statements  Better 

than  Man’s  Substitute  for  Them 

There  are  words  quoted  as  from  the  Bible  that 
are  not  Bible  words.  They  have  been  mistakenly 
quoted  for  so  many  years  that  .their  very  erroneous 
form  has  come  to  be  venerable,  and  to  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  pious  smack.  It  seems  almost  too  bad  to  correct 
them.  The  only  excuse,  indeed,  for  making  the  cor¬ 
rection  is  the  fact — for  it  is  a  fact — that  the  truth  is  an 
improvement  over  even  a  pious  error.  Attention  is 
called  to  one  of  these  pious  errors  by  a  well-known 
Presbyterian  clergyman  and  theologian  in  Ohio, 
when  he  writes,  in  connection  with  a  contribution 
of  his  : 

One  other  favor  that  I  ask  is,  that  your  printers  will  not 
spoil  the  good  biblical  phrase,  "an  help  meet  for  him,"  by 
the  usual  awkward  way  of  hitching  the  adjective  to  the  noun 
by  a  hyphen,  and  making  the  monstrous  compound  "  help¬ 
meet,"  which  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  vocabulary. 

“  Help-meet,”  as  the  designation  of  a  true  wife, 
called  a  monstrous  compound,  and  an  unbiblical 
word  !  What  are  we  coming  to  ?  And  the  worst  of 
that  charge  is  that  it  is  true.  There  isn’ t  any  word 
of  that  sort  in  the  Bible,  even  though  we  have  heard 
it  from  childhood  in  pulpit  and  prayer-meeting,  from 
godly  pastor  and  pious  layman,  and  have  read  it  in 
religious  book  and  tract  and  newspaper.  Are  not 
such  authorities  good  as  to  Bible  terms  and  language  ? 
Many  people  think  so.  Eve  was  given  of  God  to 
Adam  as  a  help,  or  helper,  meet,  or  fitting,  for  him, 
corresponding  to  his  nature  and  need.  But  because 
our  English  Bible  has  so  long  had  the  two  words 
“help”  and  “meet”  brought  together  as  they  are, 
many  thoughtless  and  some  thoughtful  readers  have 
come  to  suppose  that  the  Bible  says  that  the  first 
woman  and  the  first  wife  was  a  “  help-meet”  to  man. 


Is  not  the  Bible  statement  better  than  man's  incorrect  | 
substitute  for  it  ? 

What  is  the  Penalty  of  Neglect  ? 

A  parable  is  not  always  understood  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mind.  The  parables  of  our  Lord  required  I 
explanation  in  order  that  the  common  people,  as  well 
as  the  educated  and  the  bigoted  ones,  might  get  the 
benefit  of  them.  Yet  the  truth  emphasized  by  a 
parable  may  be  an  all-important  one,  worthy  of  the  I 
finding  out  and  the  heeding  by  all.  It  is  not  to  be  I 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  an  earnest  Bible  student  I 
in  New  Hampshire  is  in  doubt  as  to  a  point  in  the  I 
recent  lesson  of  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds  (Luke  19  : 
II-27),  and  would  be  glad  to  have  added  light  on  it.  I 
She  writes  : 

In  the  lesson  of  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds,  1  am  anxious  to  I 
know  just  what  is  meant  by  the  "bank,"  or  "put  out  at  I 
usury."  Now  it  seems  plain  that  the  Lord's  claim  means  I 
more  than  mere  money.  It  means  our  time,  capacity,  and  all  I 
our  powers  ;  and  when  or  how  is  it  possible  to  transfer  those  I 
gifts  of  mind  and  soul  to  any  other  person  or  place?  Of  I 
course,  this  servant  accepted  the  trust,  and  hid  it  in  a  napkin,  f 
I  understand  how  one  may  Aide  his  talent,  and  fail  to  improve  I 
upon  it,  but  what  does  the  Master  mean,  in  his  rebuke,  in  say-  [ 
ing  that  the  servant  ought  to  have  put  his  pound  out  at  interest  I 
or  in  the  bank  ?  And  what  was  the  punishment  awarded  ?  I 
Does  taking  away  the  pound  mean  taking  away  all  his  share  or  I 
hope  in  heaven?  The  punishment  seems  to  be  awarded  to/ 
three  classes, — the  good  servants,  the  unfaithful  servant,  anc1  \ 
the  citizens,  and  the  awards  seem  different  in  degree  at  leas 
I  know,  in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  unprofitable  serva 
was  forever  shutout  of  heaven,  but  this  parable  has  a  differel 
wording.  Nearly  all  the  commentators  say  that  the  serval 
comes  in  that  class  of  "  saved  as  by  fire,"  but  that  seemsT 
me  a  dangerous  doctrine,  very  unlike  the  teachings 
Master,  whose  meat  it  was  to  do  and  finish  the  work  thaj 
Father  gave  him  to  do. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  figure  of  the  “pounds/ 
eludes  our  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  poss«J^ 
Whatever  God  gives  to  us,  in  any  of  these  lij 
are  to  use  for  him  as  we  have  opportunity  ;  a J 
neglect  this  duty,  or  misuse  it,  we  must  takeT 
sequences.  If  we  have  a  strong  arm,  or  a  i 
or  a  keen  eye,  we  may  by  it  save  a  life  cl 
brother.  Neglecting  to  do  this,  we  may  caul 
ing  or  death  to  others.  A  gentle  or  a  swl 
may  be  used  for  the  good  of  many,  or  be  neg  j 
the  harm  of  precious  ones.  Intellectual  povvej 
be  employed  to  the  profit  of  a  multitude,  or 
lected  to  the  injury  of  both  the  neglected 
neglector.  Similarly,  in  a  greater  degree,  with  spirit 
ual  powers.  As  to  the  punishment,  or  the  conse-1 
quences  of  wrong-doing  or  of  culpable  neglect,  we  I 
certainly  know  that,  in  God’s  providence,  these  will  I 
be  wisely,  rightly,  lovingly,  apportioned  to  all,  even  I 
though  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  know  or  understand! 
them  fully.  Why  is  not  the  expression  “saved,  yeti 
so  as  by  fire,”  or  “  through  fire,”  a  satisfactory  one,  \ 
as  conveying  an  idea  that  we  can  understand  ?  That! 
seems  to  intimate  that  one  who  has  neglected  to  lay! 
up  durable  treasure  in  his  lifetime  will  in  the  testing! 
time  find  that  he  has  nothing  durable  to  take  with! 
him  when  his  earthly  dwelling-place  is  destroyed,] 
“but  he  himself  shall  be  saved  ;  yet  so  as  through! 
fire,” — as  the  Revised  Version  gives  it  Although! 
we  can  understand  little,  in  the  present  life,  about  the! 
life  to  come,  is  it  not  eminently  reasonable  to  sup-| 
pose  that  one  who  has  used  all  powers  and  posses- 1 
sions  for  God,  and  for  his  fellow-men,  being  the! 
means  of  saving  multitudes  and  of  helping  yet  more,  \ 
will  have  in  the  next  life  rich  and  vast  possessions, 
while  others,  who  have  neglected  and  misused  their! 
possessions  and  powers  all  their  lives,  will,  even  I 
though  saved,  have  nothing  that  endured  when  the  I 
fire  burned  up  the  wood  and  hay  and  stubble  which  I 
they  counted  of  more  worth  than  precious  treasures?! 
It  is  well  for  us  all  to  realize  and  to  teach  that  it  I 
makes  a  difference  to  us  and  to  others  whether  we  use  I 
aright,  or  misuse  and  neglect,  our  God-given  powers.  I 
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actual  church  membership,  and  takes  no 
account  of  the  great  number  of  members 
of  Young  People’s  Societies,  Y.  M.  C. 
Associations,  etc.,  of  that  large  class  who 
while  not  on  the  church  rolls,  are  still 
supporters  of  church  work,  and  are  iden¬ 
tified  with  church  life,  or  of  the  children 
of  Christian  families,  included  in  the  cen¬ 
sus  returns  and  really  an  important  part 
of  the  Christian  community.  If  after  tun 
allowance  is  made  for  all  these  we  add 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  we 
shall  find  that  the  American  Churches 
start  into  the  new  century  with  a  strength 
which,  if  wisely  used,  will  insure  notable 
success  in  the  years  to  come. 

China’s  Submission. 

The  Chinese  Government  submits  un¬ 
conditionally  to  the  demands  of  the  Pow¬ 
ers  When  the  pistol  is  at  the  breast,  the 
clutch  on  the  throat,  submission  is  the 
only  course.  . 

It  was  not  onlv  necessary,  it  was  well 
that  the  Chinese  Government,  if  there  he 
any  Chinese  Government,  should  submit. 
The  best  course  for  the  Empire  is  im¬ 
mediate  submission,  and  as  speedv  as  pos¬ 
sible  an  ending  of  the  occupation  of 
China  by  the  Powers.  There  can  he  no 
I  recovery,  no  progress,  so  long  as  General 
von  Waldersee  is  sending  out  “  punitive 
expeditions  all  about  Peking,  and  Boxers 
and  regulars  are  being  indiscriminately 
slain  because  they  have  vellow  skins  and 
wear  queues,  and  the  Huns  invaded  Eu¬ 
rope  some  centuries  ago. 

We  may  assume  that  the  Empress 
Dowager  is  sufficiently  cowed,  so  that  her 
power  for  evil  is  definitelv  ended.  It  is 
the  dav  of  inglorious  triumph  for  the 
voung  Emperor,  who  has.  been  cuffed 
about  and  imprisoned,  his  life  in  danger, 
his  successors  appointed,  and  he  made 
the  meanest  puppet  of  the  haughty 
woman  who  has  usurped  his  preroga¬ 
tives  and  authority.  We  recall  now  his 
glad  acceptance  of  Occidental  progress 
and  learning,  the  eagerness  with  which 
Young  China  leaped  to  his  support,  the 
proclamations  of  reform  he  issued,  then 
his  sudden  imprisonment  and  the  despair¬ 
ing  appeals  he  sent  for  European  stip- 
I  port  to  save  his  life.  Then  he  disap¬ 
peared  from  public  view  as  completely  as 
diu  the  diplomats  last  June  in  Peking. 
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Whether  he  was  alive  or  dead  no  one 
knew.  He  was  as  utterly  effaced  as  if  he 
had  disappeared  from  the  world. 

But  the  madness  of  the  Empress  Dow¬ 
ager  and  her  advisers  has  given  him  a 
resurrection.  She  will  now  be  remanded 
to  silence  and  official  extinction,  while  he 
will  be  recognized  as  the  Emperor  of 
China.  We  may  anticipate  that  the  news 
that  comes  to  us  on  the  last  day  of  the 
century  ends  the  long  sleep  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  Empires,  and  that  Kwang-su  will 
be  the  first  in  the  new  line  of  Chinese 
rulers  who  shall  accept  all  that  the  West 
has  to  teach,  who  shall  emulate  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  the  strength  of  Japan,  and  adopt 
the  world's  best  civilization.  There  are 
reports  that  he  has  become  a  Christian 
in  faith.  We  do  not  credit  this  extreme 
statement,  but  it  is  the  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  he  had  the  wisdom  to  accept 
even  before  it  was  forced  upon  his  Em¬ 
pire  by  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica.  . 

It  is  now  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the 
state  of  war  in  China  may  cease.  We 
have  some  little  fear  that  the  German 
general  does  not  desire  this  to  be  done; 
but  the  settlement  of  the  number  of  Lega¬ 
tion  guards  ought  soon  to  be  made  and 
the  armies  withdrawn  and  Peking  given 
over  to  the  Emperor,  it  being  assured 
that  the  demands  of  the  Powers  are  to  be 
carried  out  not  vindictively,  but  consid¬ 
erately.  These  demands  are  severe,  but 
they  can  be  abated  in  the  enforcement,  if 
it  is  seen  that  the  Chinese  Government 
is  resolved  to  do  all  it  can  to  repair  its 
mischief ;  and  in  that  case  they  ought  to 
be  abated,  because  China  has  already  suf¬ 
fered  terribly. 

What  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  done 
for  Japan,  less  than  half  a  century  can  do 
for  China.  The  people  are  quick,  dili¬ 
gent  and  generally  moral.  Railroads  and 
telegraphs  will  speedily  spread  their  edu¬ 
cative  influence  everywhere.  Christian¬ 
ity  will  bring  schools  and  hospitals  and 
the  lessons  of  religion  to  every  province. 
We  shall  see,  in  a  generation,  a  great 
China ;  and  a  terribly  portentous  Yellow 
Peril  it  would  be,  but  for  the  sure  ad¬ 
vance  of  religious,  and  ethical  forces 
which  will  tend  to  peace  and  fellowship. 
But  fifty  years  from  now  not  even  Rus¬ 
sia  will  dare,  if  it  shall  desire,  to  join  is¬ 
sue  of  war  with  the  Celestial  Empire. 
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|  Bystanders,  Powerless,  Watch 
Haverstraw  Boy  Skaters 
Fight  for  Life. 


THIRTEEN  YEAR  OLD  HERO 


Little  William  Hession  Sacrifices  Him¬ 
self  in  Vain  Effort  to  Save 
His  Friend. 


IS  DRAGGED  IN  THREE  TIMES 


Fails  to  Pull  Out.  His  Heavier  Companion 
and  Finally  Sinks  to  His  Own 
Watery  Grave. 


Three  lads  lost  their  lives  in  an  ice  hole. In 
the  Hudson  River  near  Haverstraw  yester¬ 
day  while  a  number  of  bystanders  watched 
their  struggles  without  power  to  a)d  them. 
One  of  the  three  got  into  the  water  first,  and 
his  brother  and  a  friend  perished  as  the.  re¬ 
sult  of  an  effort  to  rescue  him. 

Patrick  and  James  Coghlan,  seventeen  and 
fifteen  years  old  respectively,  and  William 
Hession,  thirteen  years  old,  were  the  victims 
of  the  accident.  Villagers  are  still  searching 
for  their  bodies. 

The  river  at  Haverstraw  is  bridged  across 
with  ice  for  the  first  time  in  years,  and  yes¬ 
terday  skaters  were  out  in  force  upon  its 
surface.  The  Coghlan  brothers  and  young 
Hession  skated  down  to  a  cofferdam  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  village,  where  the 
other  skaters  were  content  to  stay.  The  lads 
wanted  to  6kate  on  the  thin  Ice  which  coated 
the  cofferdam— a.  dangerous  and  therefore  an 

Arresting  plaAe. 

In  this  cofferdam,  which  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore,  was  an  airhole,  with  a  still 
thinner  coat  of  ice  than  that  which  covered 
the  rest  of  the  enclosure. 

“Let’s  see  who  dares  go  near  that  hole,” 
said  “Jim”  Coghlan.  and  he  skated  boldly 
at  It.  A  moment  or  two  later  and  he  had 
crashed  through  the  Ice  and  was  floundering 
in  the  water,  whose  depth  was  well  over  his 
head. 

His  brother  Patrick  skated  up  with  a  cry 
of  alarm  and  pulled  off  his  coat.  Then  he 
held  it  out  over  the  edge  of  the  hole  and 
James  caught  It.  In  the  struggle  Patrick 
was  dragged  in.  Many  passersby  near  the 
river  bank  were  attracted  to  the  scene,  but 
found  that  the  space  batween  the  dry  ground 
and  the  cofferdam  was  filled  with  water  and 
floating  Ice,  and  they  were  .powerless  to  help 

The  two  Coghlan  boys,  by  desperate  ef¬ 
forts,  managed  to  scramble  up  on  the  ice 
but  it  gave  way  under  them  as  soon  as  thev 
had  got  upon  It,  and  they  were  as  badly  off 
as  ever.  Hession  had  skated  to  a  deserted 
Warge  close  by  in  the  river  for  a  piece  of 
rope  which  was  lying  on  Its  deck. 

He  tossed  an  end  of  It  to  the  brothers. 
They  both  got  hold  of  It,  but  James  was  los¬ 
ing  his  strength  in  the  Icy  water,  and  let 
go  lfl  a  few  seconds.  He  sank  and  did  not 
reappear. 

Hession  tugged  In  vain  to  get  Patrick  Cogh¬ 
lan  out.  It  was  a  fatal  tug  of  war  for  him. 
The  larger  boy  dragged  him.  in  a  few'  mo¬ 
ments  into  the  air  hole.  The  little  fellow 
managed  to  climb  out  upon  the  ice  again,  and 
again  the  plucky  little  cha.p  was  dragged 
into  the  aLr  hole.  Benumbed  and  almost  ex¬ 
hausted,  he  made  another  effort  to  scramble 
out,  and  succeeded. 

Coghlan  wag  fast  weakening,  but  caught  < 
the  end  of  the  rope  again.  The  same  fatal 
tug  of  war  ensued,  and  little  Hession  was 
dragged  for  the  third  time  Into  the  air  hole. 

A  brief  while  later  and  the  water  closed  over 
both  lads'  heads.  Several  Haverstraw  people 
got  out  a  skiff  and  searched  for  the  bodies 
with  grappling  Irons  yesterday  In  vain. 


Count  von  WalderseeTellsGen- 
erals  Under  His  Command  to 
Make  Ready  for  Expedition. 


ASKS  AMERICANS  TO  AID 


In  Note  to  General  Chaffee  Commander 
Declares  Military  Operations  Will 
Probably  Be  Necessary. 


MARCH  ON  SI-NGAN-FU  LIKELY 


Unsatisfactory  Nature  of  Negotiations  Given 
as  Reason  for  Expected  Resump¬ 
tion,  of.  Hostilities. 


Pekin.  Sunday. — Count  von  Waldersee 
wrote  a  few  days  ago  to  'the  generals  under 
his  supervision^  notifying  them  to  have  all 
their  available  troops  ready  in  two  weeks 
for  ah  expedition  lasting  eighty  days.  To¬ 
day  General  Chaffee  and  General  Voyron, 
the  French  commander,  received  letters  ask¬ 
ing  their  co-operation  and  expressing  a  de¬ 
sire  to  know  what  forces  they  could  spare. 
In  his  letter  to  General  Chaffee  Count  von 
Wgldersee  said  in  part:— 

“Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
negotiations  for  peace  and  also  to  circum¬ 
stances  rendering  such  a  course  desirable.  It 
will  probably  be  necessary  to  resume  mili¬ 
tary  operations  on  a  large  scale,  especially 
toward  the  west." 

It  is  not  thought  likely  that  General  Chaf¬ 
fee  will  agree  to  such  a  plan  without  In¬ 
structions  from  Washington.  The  French 
commander,  however,  is  expected  to  do  so. 

Count  von  Waldersce’s  piano  cpntempleto. 
offering  the  command  of  the  expedition  in 
the  first  instance  to  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee,  the 
British  commander,  but  It  is  believed  that,  in 
view  of  bis  recent  illness.  General  Gaselee 
•will  decline  to  accept  the  command. 

In  that  event  it  will  be  offered  to  General 
Voyron.  provided  the  French  fall  in  with  the 
arrangement,  which  Count  von  Waldersee 
believes  will  be  the  case.  Such  an  offer  to 
General  Voyron  would  have  the  effect.  It  is 
thought,  of  overcoming  the  differences  which 
have  existed  between  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  because  it  would  be  a  demonstration 
of  Count  von  Waldersee's  confidence  in  the 
military  ability  of  the  French  contingent. 

An  announcement  is  expected  ere  long  that 
the  destination  of  the  proposed  expedition  Is 
Si-Ngan-Fu.  The  foreign  envoys  believe  its 
object  to  be  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  accept 
the  terms  of  the  Powers.  It  Is  thought  that 
when  it  becomes  known  that  the  expedition 
has  started  the  imj^erial  court  will  hasten  to 
comply  at  once  with  all  the  demands  of  the 
joint  note.  ,  ,  , 

The  military  are  much  elated  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  active  service.  Many  believe  the 
Chinese  army  will  strive  to  the  uttermost  to 
protect  the  province  of  Shen-Si  against  In¬ 
vasion. 

A  St.  Petersburg  despatch  says  It  Is  re¬ 
ported  from  Nagasaki  that  an  agreement  has 
been  concluded  between  China  and  the 
Russo-Chinese  Bank  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Lake  Baikal,  Siberia,  to  Port 
Arthur.  The  bank  In  return  for  constructing 
the  line  gets  the  right  to  work  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  then  to  purchase  or  renew  the 
concession  for  another  thirty  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  latter  period  the  road  Is 
to  belong  to  China  without  compensation. 
The  same  despatch  says  a  line  Is  projected 
from  Kiakhta  to  Pekin. 

If  yon  have  anything  to  trade  try 
the  EVENING  TELEGRAM'S  Exchange 
Column-one  cent  a  word. 


By  George  Lynch. 

Mr.  Lynch  is  an  English  war  correspondent  who  has  seen  service  in  Cuba  and  South 
Africa.  Be  was  commissioned  by  tico  London  papers  to  accompany  the  allied  forces  on  the 
lurch  to  Pekin.  His  description  of  the  atrocities  with  which  the  campaign  was  accompanied 
'Muircs  no  further  introduction  than  the  statement  that  Mr.  Lynch  personally  vouches  for 
the.  accuraiy  of  the  facts  he  relates. 


The  massacre  of  Taku  was  a  fit  beginning 
for  the  blood  stained  track  of  terror  which 
marked  the  progress  of  the  allies  from  the 
set)  to  Pekin. 

On  a  large  hulk  off  the  coast  lived  five  hun¬ 
dred  Chinese  coolies,  who  worked  at  the  dis¬ 
charging  of  the  ships  and  were  also  employed 
on  shore  In  working  for  the  British.  One 
day.  startled  by  some  firing,  they  propelled 
their  boat  toward  the  shore.  When  close  in 
the  Russians  opened  fire  on  them. 

Defenceless  and  utterly  helpless,  they  had 
no  means  of  protecting  themselves  or  of  get¬ 
ting  away,  and  in  cold  blood  upward  of  three 
hundred  of  them  were  massacred.  The  actual 
number  is  probably  much  nearer  double  that, 
as  many  jumped  overboard  and  were  drowned 
and  many  were  shot  while  in  the  water  en¬ 
deavoring  to  swim  ashore. 

I  arrived  at  Tien-Tsin  the  day  after  the  al¬ 
lied  armies  started  to  relieve  the  legations. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  about  five  miles 
outside  the  town  on  the  road  to  Pekin. 

Starting  in  the  gray  twilight  of  the  dawn,  I 
shall  never  forget  my  ride  through  the  ruins 
of  the  Chinese  c-lty.  There  were  miles  of  de¬ 
serted  houses  with  eyeless  windows  and 
broken  doors,  all  showing  'the  signs  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  conflagration.  There  was  no  human 
being  stirring  in  the  vast  solitude.  It  seemed 
like  travelling  through  some  great  catacomb 
of  dried  skulls. 

CARRION  DOGS  SLUNK 

along  desolate  streets 

Here  and  there  a  mangy,  miserable  looking 
ca Irion  dog  lurched  round  a  corner  and  dlsap- 
horse's  hoofs  echoed  in  the 
<./rrpty  street,  or  rose  from  a  blue  clad  heap 
pf  rotting  humanity  on„whleh  he  had  been 
feeding.  There  is  something  very  sinister 
and  uncanny  about  these  carrion  dogs  that 
haunted  the  deserted  villages  and  hovered 
around  the  camps  on  our  route.  1  recalled  the 
uncomfortable  thrill  With  which  I  awoke  one 
night  when  I  had  been  camping  on  the  ground 
to  find  one  sniffing  at  my  face— his  breath  in 
my  nostrils. 

A  horrible  pungent  odor  filled  the  morning 
air.  It  was  peculiar  In  Its  character  and 
unmistakable,  and  It  became  familiar  to  us 
in  every  town  and  village  and  hamlet  that 
we  passed  through  on  the  way  to  Pekin, 
and  there  in  the  city  Itself,  In  certain  quar¬ 
ters,  hung  around  for  months  after  the  occu¬ 
pation.  It  seemed  to  me  as  If  it  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  combination  of  burned  flesh 
mingled  with  some  strong  smelling  and  un¬ 
savory  contents'  of  Chinese  dwellings. 

The  afternoon  of  that  day  I  came  up  with 
the  rear  of  the  allied  column.  The  first  sol¬ 
diers  that  I  met  with  were  a  number  of 
French,  who  were  commandeering  any  na¬ 
tives  that  were  in  sight  to  carry  their  bag¬ 
gage.  An  old  man  of  about  sixty  years  was 
making  off  through  the  fields,  bowed  down 
under  the  weight  of  some  household  effects' 
that  he  was  trying  to  save.  In  order  to  at¬ 
tract  his  attention  one  of  the  French  sol¬ 
diers  fired  his  riffe  at  him  and  signed  to  him 
to  drop  his  bundle,  which  he  Immediately  did. 
He  was  then  loaded  with  the  Frenchman’s 
baggage  and  put  with  a  body  of  about  a 
dozen  others,  who  had  been  previously  col¬ 
lected  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  great  fleet  of  junks,  wTilch  had  to  be 
jwed  along  the  river  to  Pekin,  were  all 
pulled  by  coolies,  who  walked  along  the  tow- 
path  on  the  bank.  There  was  great  difficulty- 
experienced  in  trying  to  get  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  men  to  do  the  work.  Most  of  the  boats 


were  short  handed,  and  scouring  parties  had 
to  go  on  either  side  to  collect  natives  for  the 
purpose. 

AGED  MEN  MADE  TO 

WORK  TILL  THEY  TELL 

It  did  not  matter  what  aged  men  or  what 
condition  of  men  were  found,  they  were  all 
pressed  Into  the  service.  I  have  seen  men 
far  too  old  for  any  such  work  staggering 
along  against  this  strip  of  wood  which  made 
their  harness  until  they  dropped.  I  have  seen 
men  from  whose  appearance  one  could  easily 
judge  that  they  were  people  of  comfortable 
circumstances,  utterly  unused  to  any  manual 
labor,  but  it  did  not  matter  once  they  were 
caught — they  had  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 
or  longer,  and  the  blow'  of  a  stick  or  the 
prick  of  a  bayonet  wras  always  an  incentive 
to  them  to  expend  their  utmost  exertion. 

A  soldier  with  a  loaded  rifle,  as  a  rule,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  line  of  coolies.  Frequent  attempts 
were  made  by  them  to  escape,  especially  at 
night,  and  the  number  of  corpses  to  be  seen 
at  Intervals  along  the  towpath  showed  how 
frequently  their  attempts  were  unsuccessful. 
Unless  In  extremely  exceptional  cases,  the 
only  payment  they  received  was  enough  food, 
to  keep  them  alive.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
large  numbers  of  them  dropped  out  through 
fatigue  on  the  way. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  the  coolies  that 
were  accustomed  to  the  life.  They  could 
stand  wading  almost  breast  high  in  water 
or  over  knee  deep  in  mud  at  flat  and  swampy 
parts  of  the.,  tortuous  river,  but  those  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  M  very  soon  broke 
down  under  the  strain. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  people 
cleared  off  from  the  districts  on  each  side  of 
the  river  when  the  allies  advanced.  The 
whole  country  was  rapidly  depopulated. 

Those  peasants  who  had  nothing  to  sav  to 
the  Boxer  movement  or  to  any  attack  on  for¬ 
eigners  were  quickly  made  to  see  that  there 
was  no  distinction  made  between  them  and 
the  Boxers.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  case 
throughout  the  whole  campaign.  Any  one 
who  was  a  Chinaman  was  considered  in  all 
probability  a  Boxer,  and.  as  there  wa3TT!5n~ 
siderablo  difficulty  of  distinguishing  whether 
he  was  a  Boxer  or  not,  Ft  was  generallv 
taken  for  granted  that  he  was  one,  and 
therefore  treated  accordingly. 

One  man  started  the  idea  of  discovering 
whether  a  Chinaman  was  a  Boxpr  or  not  by 
making  him  bare  his  right  shoulder,  and  if 
it  showed  any  mark,  as  if  made  by  carrying 
a  rifle,  he  was  then  undoubtedly  considered 
to  be  a  Boxer.  But.  as  a  rule,  no  such  test 
even  was  applied. 

SUICIDE  THE  LESS 

EVIL  EOR  WOMEN 

The  third  day  out  from  Tien-Tsin  we  began 
to  see  the  first  of  these  terrible. sights,  which 
increased  in  number  as  we  Went  .forward, 
until  we  reached  the  city  off  Pekin  itself, 
where  they  were  to  be  found  more  plentiful 
thftn  even  along  the  route.  I  refer  to  the 
number  of  Chinese  homes  in  which  the 
families  had  committed  suicide  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Invaders.  At  first  this  ap¬ 
peared  shocking  and  terrible,  but  as  one  had 
opportunity  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the 
soldiers  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  Invading 
forces  It  appeared  less  so. 

One  saw  that  with  the  Chinese  it  was  a 
choice  of  two  evils,  and  it  was  questionable 
whether  it  was  not  better,  to  lie  down  peace¬ 
fully  on  the  kong,  where  the  families  usually 
slept,  and  pass  away  amid  the  lulling  fumes 
of  suffocating  charcoal  than  run  the  risk  of 
the  more  horrible  fate  which  frequently 
awaited  them  at  the  hands  of  soldiers  of  one 
of  the  civilized  nations. 

In  the  case  of  hundreds  of  women  and  girls 
it  was  certainly  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Un¬ 
used  to,  and  Incapable  of.  walking,  it  was 
intensely  pitiful  to  see  these  wretched  people 
with  their  tiny,  compressed  feet  trying  to 
get  away.  In  the  majority  of  cases  those 
who  did  not  succeed  were  assaulted.  It  is 
Impossible  to  give  details  of  what  came 
under  every  one’s  observation. 

We  are  compelled  to  admire  the  conduct  of 
a  number  of  young  girls,  who  preserved  their 
chastity. at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Girls  , 


loot  mofrt 

A  TEMPLE- 


CHINA  THE  VICTIM, 

SAYS  MR.  GEORGE  LYNCH, 

or  POPEIGN  RAPINE 
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j  Unspeakable  Atrocities  from  Taku  to  Pekin  Have 
Reaped  Harvest  of  Hate  and  Set  Back 
Cause  of  Christianity. 

WOMEN  SOUGHT  DEATH  TO  ESCAPE  CAPTURE 


With  Demoniac  Spirit  Foreign  Ruffians  Looted  Houses  and 
Temples  and  Murdered  the  Defenceless — Germans  Fore¬ 
most  in  Bloodthirsty  Work  Since  Relief  of  Pekin. 

TRAIL  OF  BLOOD  FROM  SEA  TO  CAPITAL 
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Native  Christians  in  the  Peking  Siege 

BY  THE  REV.  COURTENAY  HUGHES  FENN* 

HE  problem  presented  to  the  missionaries  in  the 
province  of  Chihli,  during  the  early  days  of  last 
summer,  was  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  It  being  an 
essential  characteristic  of  “the  Good  Shepherd1’  that  lie 
is  as  much  concerned  for  the  life  of  the  sheep  as  for  His 
own,  we  felt  that  no  measures  for  defense  which  left  out 
our  native  Christians  should  be  adopted.  Yet  here  pre¬ 
sented  itself  the  very  serious  question,  with  two  almost 
equally  plausible  answers,  Which  is  the  greater  danger 
for  our  Christians,  an  undefended  isolation,  or  an  imper¬ 
fectly  defended  association  with  the  foreigner?  Knowing 
that  with  few  exceptions,  the  attacks  on  natives  had  been 
on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  foreigner,  and 
their  eupposed  “following  of  foreign  nations,’’  rather  than 
foreign  creeds,  many  felt  that  with  the  removal  of  the 
foreign  source  of  irritation  there  would  come  a  speedy 
cessation  of  pillage  and  massacre.  It  becoming  evident 
in  the  early  days  of  June  that  the  Chinese  government 
was  not  sincere  in  its  promises  to  suppress  the  Boxers, 
and  that  the  atrocities  of  the  country  districts  might  be 
repeated  in  still  more  awful  violence  in  Peking,  as  no 
effort  was  being  made  to  check  the  ever  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  those  who  were  practicing  “Boxing”  in  the  city, 
we  felt  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived. 

If  we  could  secure  armed  protection  for  all  the  mis¬ 
sion  property  in  the  city,  the  problem  was  a  simple  one; 
we  might  then  hope  to  save  both  the  Christian  Chinese 
and  ourselves.  The  American  Minister  was  approached 
with  the  suggestion;  but  he,  naturally  enough,  saw  the 
impracticability  of  dividing  fifty-three  marines  into  six 
little  companies  scattered  over  fifteen  square  miles  among 
a  hostile  people.  It  would  be  suicidal.  The  next  sug¬ 
gestion  was  our  gathering  at  the  American  Legation;  but 
there  we  should  have  but  the  narrowest  Quarters  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  no  place  at  all  for  the  Chinese.  Sympatheti¬ 
cally  appreciative  of  missions  as  Minister  Conger  is,  he 
yet  said  plainly,  “There  is  no  use  in  your  trying  to  save 
your  converts;  it  is  hopeless;  they  will  have  to  shift  for 
themselves.  In  my  opinion  you  must  gather  in  some  one 
mission  compound  near  to  the  legations,  and  I  will  do 
what  I  can  for  you.”  He  promised  us  ten  of  his  fifty- 
three  marines,  and  advised  that  our  gathering  place  be 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  as  nearest  to  the  lega¬ 
tions,  and  containing  the  most  buildings.  We  did  not 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  for  abandoning  the 
native  Christians,  and  so  represented  the  matter  to  him 
that  he  gave  his  sancl ion  to  our  attempt  to  save  them, 
and  increased  his  offer  of  marines  to  twenty,  also  using 
his  influence  with  the  British  Minister  to  secure  ten  more, 
in  view  of  our  willingness  to  protect  the  London  Mission 
converts  along  with  those  of  the  American  missions. 
After  we  had  gathered  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis¬ 
sion,  however,  a  British  captain  visited  us,  and  reported 
so  adversely  on  our  position,  that  Sir  Claude  Macdonald 
would  only  loan  us  ten  rifles  in  lieu  of  the  ten  marines. 
These  were  shouldered  by  missionaries. 

Very  limited  were  the  quarters  into  which  we 
gathered  on  the  eighth  of  June.  Fortunately  a  number 
of  the  members  of  each  of  the  missions  had  left  the  city ; 
yet,  as  all  the  Tung-chou  missionaries,  and  others  from  a 
distance  in  attendance  on  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Methodist  and  Congregational  missions,  were  in  the  city, 
the  foreign  quarters  were  packed  to  the  utmost,  four  or 
five  families  occupy  iog  the  rooms  of  one.  The  servant 

•  Mr.  Fenn  Is  a  graduate  o t  Hamilton  College  and  Auburn  Seminary.  After  a 
pastorate  of  three  years  In  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  he  went  to  Peking  In  1893  as  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  engaged  In  evangelistic  Itineration,  and  more 
recently  in  charge  of  the  Boys’  Boarding  School.  During  the  preliminary  siege 
last  June  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  he  was  a  volunteer  guard.  In  the 
British  Legation  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Food  Supply,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  miller,  In  charge  of  the  grinding  of  the  wheat  and  other  cereals.  The  health 
of  his  family  demanding  return  to  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  selge,  he  has 
been  telling  the  story  of  Peking  In  the  churches.  On  Invitation  of  the  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  he  Is  now  In  charge  of  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Brown  dur¬ 
ing  a  part  of  his  absence  on  a  world  tour  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  fields.  At 
the  last  meeting of  the  Presbyterian  Union,  Mr.  Fenn  made  an  Interestlngaddre3s- 


quarters  connected  with  these  houses  were  full  to  over¬ 
flowing,  though  we  had  let  go  many  of  those  in  our  em¬ 
ploy.  How  tar  was  it  wise  to  pack  the  remaining  Chi¬ 
nese  quarters?  In  case  of  attack  should  we  be  able  to 
control  a  large  number  of  excitable  people?  As  we  could 
not  possibly  take  in  all,  wnere  should  the  line  be  drawn? 
These  and  other  questions  pressed  for  immediate  answer. 
A  few  of  us  were  for  remaining  in  our  various  compounds, 
hoping  that  nothing  would  occur,  but  ready  to  defend 
ourselves  and  our  converts,  if  necessary,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  or,  failing  that,  to  fall  together.  We  were 
made  to  see,  even  by  the  Chinese  Christians  themselves, 
that  we  should  thus  only  increase  the  danger  of  attack 
by  being  scattered,  save  none  of  the  Christians,  and 
merely  lose  our  own  lives.  Had  that  policy  been  followed 
by  any  number,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  for¬ 
eigners  in  Peking  could  have  survived  the  summer,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  converts. 

That  we  must  leave  our  homes  was  evident;  that  the 
first  Chinese  to  be  taken  into  our  retreat  should  be  the 
homeless,  penniless  and  friendless  refagees  from  the 
already  devastated  country  stations  seemed  equally  evi¬ 
dent.  Some  were  for  drawing  the  line  there,  as  our 
quarters  were  already  uncomfortably  crowded;  but  ad¬ 
mission  was  still  extended  to  preachers  and  teachers,  the 
most  likely  objects  of  attack,  living  the  city.  Many  of 
these,  however,  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  would  be 
safer  in  their  own  homes  than  huddled  together  with  the 
foreigners  and  so  inadequately  supplied  with  arms. 
They,  therefore,  deliberately  remained  outside,  and  many 
of  us  approved  their  judgment.  What  proved  in  some 
other  places  a  wise  and  life  saving  policy,  in  view  of  the 
outcome,  appears  in  our  case  to  have  been  for  many  a 
fatal  mistake;  yet  it  is  a  question  whether  we  could  have 
sheltered  many  more  without  imperilling  all;  and  none 
of  us  were  gifted  with  prophetic  foresight  as  to  the  exact 
course  of  future  events.  The  moment  we  enter  upon  the 
diecussion  of  the  “what  might  have  beens”  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  we  shall  utterly  lose  sight  of  the  thiDgs  that  might 
have  been  better  in  the  overwhelming  host  of  the  things 
that  might  have  been  infinitely  worse. 

Thus  the  majority  of  those  gathered  in  were  from  the 
country,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
whose  country  field  was  not  attacked  until  after  we  were 
shut  up  in  the  legations.  Among  our  company  were  more 
than  one  hundred  girls  connected  with  the  boarding 
schools  of  the  different  missions,  by  far  the  larger  part 
being  Methodist  girls  whose  homes  were  too  distant  to 
admit  of  their  return  to  them  before  the  trouble  broke 
out.  There  was  also  a  considerable  number  of  school  and 
college  boys  belonging  to  the  various  missions.  These 
boys  and  all  men  without  families  were  admitted  only  to 
the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Methodist  University, 
where  they  were  necessarily  at  some  distance  from  our 
marines,  and  must  depend  largely  upon  themselves  for 
protection.  A  few  had  revolvers,  pistols  or  blunder- 
busses,  buc  most  of  them  we  armed  with  long  knives 
and  spears  hastily  forged  for  the  emergency.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  we  extended  our  lines  of  armed 
missionary  sentinels  to  the  University,  which  was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  main  compounds  of  the  mission  by  several 
hundred  yards  of  narrow  lanes,  a  bad  place  for  an  attack. 

Those  of  the  native  Christians  who  were  not  on  guard 
were  set  to  work,  under  foreign  supervision,  at  the  barri¬ 
cades,  trenches,  and  barbed- wire  “trocha9,’  which, 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Gamewell  planned  and  they  executed. 
They  took  up  all  brick  walks,  and  tore  down  all  useless 
walls,  for  the  construction  of  these  fortifications;  and 
we  gathered  in  for  them  by  purchase  a  considerable  stor9 
of  rice,  eggs,  and  other  necessary  articles.  With  but  few 
exceptions,  these  people  were  ready  to  do  whatever  was 
asked  of  them,  and  even  the  women  and  children  took 
hold  willingly  and  carried  bricks  and  atones.  Many  of 
them  had  fled  from  the  horrors  of  a  village  massacre,  and 
not  a  few  bore  in  the  body  the  still  fresh  marks  of  the 
fury  of  the  mob.  They  knew  that  we  were  exerting  every 
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energy  to  defend  them,  and  they  would  do  all  they  could 
in  the  common  defense.  Some  of  the  teachers,  preachers 
and  students  proved  admirable  leaders. 

Then  came  those  awful  days  beginning  with  the 
great  fires  of  the  night  of  June  13,  when  all  unprotected 
foreign  property  in  the  city  went  up  in  fierce  conflagra¬ 
tion,  and  the  Boxers  went  about  the  city,  followed  by 
companies  of  Chinese  soldiers  to  prevent  interference, 
pillaged,  burned  and  massacred.  All  native  Christians 
and  others  associated  with  the  foreigners,  having  been 
previously  black-listed,  were  diligently  sought  out  and 
butchered,  or  carried  off  for  more  exquisite  torture  in 
Boxer  camps  at  the  Lama  or  Yellow  Temples.  Most  of 
the  neighbors,  from  covetousness  or  fear,  refused  to 
shelter  them,  and  not  twenty  in  a  hundred  escaped.  Some 
of  those  who  were  not  found  at  once,  hearing  the  report 
that  we  too  had  been  attacked  and  destroyed,  did  not 
come  to  us,  but,  wandering  in  the  streets,  were  caught 
and  killed.  Few  were  the  families  that  reached  us  un¬ 
broken,  and  the  heartrending  tales  of  the  survivors 
were  almost  more  than  we  could  bear.  Many  of  our  best 
preachers,  teachers  and  Bible  women  had  been  cut  down. 
The  entire  family  of  one  Presbyterian  pastor,  consisting 
of  eight  members,  was  exterminated;  and  of  many 
families  but  a  single  member  escaped. 

With  this  added  evidence  that  the  Imperial  troops 
were  against  us,  our  ability  to  hold  our  position  became 
more  uncertain;  but  we  took  into  our  already  over¬ 
crowded  compounds  all  who  had  escaped ;  and  we  all 
went  on  with  our  work.  When  the  final  warning  of  the 
greatness  of  our  peril  was  sent  to  us  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  of  June,  in  the  murder  of  the  German  Minister, 
it  again  seemed  for  a  brief  time  as  if  we  were  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  ministerial  authority  to  forsake  the  native  con¬ 
verts  ;  and  our  souls  cried  out  to  God  to  open  the  way  for 
their  deliverance,  if  we  were  to  be  saved.  Our  prayer 
was  answered;  an  influence  had  been  working  in  diplo¬ 
matic  circles  on  their  behalf.  Prof.  F.  fl.  James,  of  the 
Imperial  University,  and  Dr.  Morrison,  of  “The  London 
Times,”  had  added  their  urging  to  ours;  and  a  place  was 
fcund  for  the  refugees  in  the  grounde  connected  with  the 
palace  of  Prince  Su,  within  the  lines  of  the  legations. 
Hither  we  conducted  them,  to  the  number  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  for  some  days  they  shared  the  place  with 
eighteen  hundred  Roman  Catholic  refugees,  but  were 
afterward  removed  to  quarters  adjacent  to  the  American 
Legation,  that  they  might  have  larger  space,  the  palace 
grounds  having  been  greatly  circumscribed  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  palace  by  our  enemies,  in  their  efforts  to  reach 
and  destroy  the  native  Christians. 

It  was  remarkable  that  to  the  non-Christian  Japa¬ 
nese  should  have  fallen  the  larger  share  of  the  defense  of 
the  Christian  Chinese;  but  most  kindly  and  courageously 
did  they  perform  the  task,  involved  as  it  was  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  their  own  legation.  Theee  Japanese  gave  valu¬ 
able  testimony  to  the  faithful  services  of  the  refugees  as 
barricade  builders  and  volunteer  soldiers,  forcibly  em¬ 
phasizing,  however,  the  much  greater  faithfulness  and 
diligence  of  the  Protestant  refugees.  Those  of  us  who 
superintended  the  manifold  operations  of  the  native 
Christians  in  the  work  of  fortification  also  saw  abundant 
evidence  of  this  radical  difference  in  the  two  classes  of 
converts. 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  already  been  drawn 
to  the  changed  opinion  in  diplomatic  circles  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  attempt  to  save  these  natives,  and  as  to  their 
character.  It  was  gracefully  acknowledged  at  the  end  of 
the  siege  that,  without  the  presence  and  labors  of  these 
previously  despised  people,  notone  of  us  would  have  been 
delivered,  and  that  they  had  behaved  themselves  well  in 
very  trying  circumstances.  What  these  circumstances 
were  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  certain  foreign¬ 
ers’  habitual  treatment  of  the  lowest  coolies,  swearing  at 
them,  beating  and  kicking  them,  was  extended  even  to 
the  preachers,  teachers  and  college  students  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  during  the  siege.  Even  protests 


from  the  Committee  on  Chinese  Labor  had  but  slight 
effect  in  checking  these  outrages;  yet  the  Chinese  for  the 
most  part  bore  them  with  a  commendable  patience. 
Under  the  charge  of  superintendents  sometimes  far  from 
considerate,  they  performed  practically  all  the  manual 
labor  connected  with  that  never  ending  work  of  filling 
sand- bags,  carrying  bricks  and  timber,  building  barri¬ 
cades,  reinforcing  walls,  and  digging  trenches,  some¬ 
times  getting  little  rest  day  or  night,  and  often  under  the 
severest  rifle  and  shell  fire  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 
“Rice  Christians”  would  have  found  a  smoother  path. 

We  were  greatly  troubled  at  one  time  by  a  severe 
temptation  to  which  the  natives  were  exposed,  and 
against  which  they  were  not  altogether  proof.  After  the 
most  valuable  food  supplies  had  been  carried  away  from 
the  largest  of  the  foreign  stores,  the  only  one  that  was 
not  burned,  some  indiscreet  foreigner  told  the  natives 
that  they  might  help  themselves  to  anything  that  was 
left.  Many  of  them  were  quite  carried  away  by  this 
chance  to  acquire  wealth,  most  of  which  would  be  of  little 
use  to  them;  and  much  that  was  valuable  was  destroyed 
before  they  were  checked  in  this  performance,  in  which 
many  of  the  foreigners,  not  the  missionaries,  had  set  them 
a  demoralizing  example.  The  best  of  our  people,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  none  of  it,  some  even  refraining*  from 
securing  useful  cookiDg  utensils  from  the  store. 

The  systematic  working  and  feeding  of  these  2,600 
native  Christians  was  no  slight  task.  In  companies  of 
from  ten  to  forty,  each  tagged  with  a  number,  both  for 
convenience  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  spies  among 
us,  and  each  given  in  the  morning  a  ticket  entitling  him 
to  two  full  meals  and  to  a  lunch  of  gruel  (most  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  accustomed  to  but  two  meals  a  day),  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  drafted  off  to  the  work  of  fortification 
and  food  supply.  The  women  and  children  were  given 
the  regular  portion  of  food  to  cook  for  themselves.  Some 

of  them  uleo  took  a  hand  in  tho  heavier  work  of  themoo; 

and  the  school  girls  are  to  be  credited  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  many  hundreds  of  the  sand  and  flour  bags,  be¬ 
sides  considerable  other  sewing,  and  laundry  work.  Some 
of  the  natives  knew  far  more  about  milling  than  did  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Food  Supply ;  so  that,  while 
foreign  supervision  for  the  whole  work  was  needed,  the 
actual  mechanical  processes  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  some  of  them  living  in  the  mill  as  guardians  of  the 
place,  and  to  care  for  the  mules  that  turned  the  stones. 
Most  of  these  millers  were  either  students  from  the  North 
China  College,  or  teachers  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  Methodist  students  made  ready 
and  efficient  messengers  of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  or 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  meal  tickets. 

There  was  much  greater  mortality  among  the  natives 
than  among  the  foreigners.  While  the  number  of  deaths 
of  adults  was  small,  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  siege  wit¬ 
nessed  the  death  of  scores  of  children,  one  of  my  own 
servants  losing  his  two  children,  and  the  families  of  some 
of  our  helpers  being  sadly  broken.  The  chief  cause  was 
dysentery  induced  by  the  feaiful  sanitary  conditions  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  presence  of  great  quantities  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  decaying  in  the  warm  sun,  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  fatal  by  the  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  Our 
missionary  physicians,  and  the  capable  Chinese  physi¬ 
cian,  Dr.  Tsao,  did  all  that  was  possible,  medicines  having 
become  very  scarce,  and  limited  as  was  the  supply  of 
condensed  milk,  we  shared  it  with  the  eick  among  the 
Chinese. 

It  is  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  rude  interrup¬ 
tion  to  the  joys  of  the  relief  on  August  14,  in  which  tha 
Chinese  had,  of  course,  an  equal  share  with  us.  Educated 
by  long  and  sad  experience  to  regard  the  native  soldier 
as  the  off-scouring  of  the  earth,  and  bis  coming  as  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  the  robber,  they  had  been  told 
that  they  might  expect  something  very  different  in  the 
foreign  troops  coming  to  our  relief.  Alas,  for  the  awak¬ 
ening  from  this  pleasant  dream.  No  sooner  had  the  re¬ 
lieving  troops  arrived,  than  our  helpers  and  others  began 
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running  to  us,  indignant  and  terrified,  to  report  that  the 
foreign  soldiers  were  swarming  in  the  quarters  of  the 
native  Christians, seizing  their  clothing,  bedding  and  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  beating  and  kicking  men  and  women,  im¬ 
pressing  them  for  service,  threatening  the  women  with 
outrage,  and  in  short,  behaving  just  as  Chinese  soldiers 
would  have  done.  Any  Chinaman  seemed  to  be  regarded 
by  them  as  lawful  prey ;  and  it  was  many  days  before 
these  faithful  people  again  felt  safe  in  the  new  quarters 
provided  for  them  with  the  missionaries  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  The  Russians.  French  and  Japanese  were  the 
worst  offenders  in  this  matter,  though  the  British  Indian 
troops  were  not  blameless. 

Of  course  these  native  Christians,  in  losing  their 
homes  and  possessions,  had,  for  the  mo6t  part,  lost  also 
their  means  of  livelihood.  As  long  as  the  allied  troops  re¬ 
main  in  Peking,  however,  an  occupation  is  found  for  the 
most  intelligent  of  them  as  secretaries,  guides  and  inter¬ 
preters.  All  are  being  cared  for  by  those  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  whom  health  reasons  did  not  briDg  home  on  fur¬ 
lough. 

The  world  has  already  been  told  of  the  heroic  fidelity 
of  the  native  Christians  to  their  faith.  They  have  for¬ 
ever  disproved  the  charge  of  their  critics  that  they  were 
“rice  Christians.”  The  great  majority  of  them  would  not 
deny  their  faith  or  burn  incense  to  idols,  to  save  property 
or  life.  That  there  were  some  who  recanted  that  they 
might  live,  may  be  frankly  admitted  ;  but  their  number 
was  small.  Thousands  have  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  blood.  Most  of  the  few  who  denied  their  faith  have 
since  sought  out  their  foreign  teachers  and  confessed 
their  weakness.  They  had  speciously  reasoned  with  them¬ 
selves  that  their  denial  was  only  in  outward  form,  made 
to  people  who  had  no  right  to  question  them,  and  that 
they  were  at  heart  true  Christians,  their  denial  being 
merely  the  permissable  strategy  of  war.  It  is  not  strange 

that:  fuuipla  on  rsantllj.  out  of  a  oj-otom  wboOO  toftohinpO 

justify  and  even  glorify  the  lie  in  certain  circumstances, 
should  thus  excuse  themselves  for  that  which  the  purest 
Christianity  must  condemn. 

These  “lapsi”  will  not  hold  the  positions  of  honor  in 
the  Christian  Church  in  China,  which  will  be  given  to  the 
faithful  witnesses  who  have  died  for  their  faith,  or  who 
have  escaped  only  through  great  tribulations ;  but  they 
may  yet  achieve  a  noble  name  as  they  behold  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  marvelous  Providence  of  God  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  year  of  the  Nineteenth  and  the  first  years 
of  the  Twentieth  centuries.  The  whole  body  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  claims  from  the  world  an  even  greater  outpouring 
of  sympathy,  prayer  and  material  assistance  than  it  has 
yet  received,  that  the  Church  in  China  may  rise  up  from 
the  ruins  of  its  churches  and  the  graves  of  its  martyrs, 
to  achieve  for  itself  that  glorious  future  for  which  the 
whole  missionary  force  is  confidently  looking. 

New  York. 

Creating  a  Legacy 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  W.  BORDEN 

BURSTING  from  the  rugged  hills  of  Gilead,  without 
name,  without  place,  without  property,  without 
favor,  Elijah  the  prophet  took  up  bis  mission  and  carried 
it  through, ;in  spite  of  idolatrous  court,  apostate  people, 
timid  believers,  and  an  unpopular  message.  The  king 
came  to  fear  him,  the  people  were  amazed,  believers  took 
courage,  student-prophets  gathered  reverently  at  his  feet, 
and  the  loftiest  aspiration  of  the  noblest  soul  in  the  realm 
was  to  be  heir  and  successor  to  the  work  of  Elijah.  In 
reply  to  this  desire  of  Elisha,  the  prophet  said:  “Thou 
hast  asked  a  hard  thing.”  Himself  patient  and  humble, 
with  marvellous  faith,  burning  with  zeal,  and  filled  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  he  could  look  back  over  his  weary 
life,  over  the  anguish  and  travail  of  his  soul,  and  realize 
in  this  single  disciple  yearning  toward  his  work,  how 
hard  past  all  expression  it  is  to  bring  men  to  love  truth. 
God  gave  Elijah  a  mission  and  by  fidelity  to  it,  irre¬ 


spective  of  success  in  it,  Elijah  created  and  glorified  a 
career  which  became  to  at  least  one  young  man  a  heav¬ 
enly  inspiration.  The  fruit  and  the  glory  of  Elisha’s  life 
was  the  holy  aspiration  of  Elisha.  To  inspire  another 
soul  to  godly  service  is  the  Christian’s  best  legacy.  The 
soul  of  the  apostle  overflowed  when  he  wrote  “to  Timo¬ 
thy,  my  dearly  beloved  son,  my  joy  and  crown.”  And 
in  passionate  love  for  his  work  he  looked  still  on  when 
he  added:  “Commit  thou  the  same  (word)  unto  faithful 
men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also.” 

Is  our  life  such  that  we  dare  desire,  and  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  such  that  we  may  expect,  our  children  and  their 
companions  to  aspire  to  bear  our  fallen  mantles? 

Auburn,  Neb. 

Starving  Sin 

BY  THE  REV.  GERARD  B.  F.  HALLOCK,  D.  D. 

O  IN  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon.  If  it  were  not  nour- 
O  ished  it  would  die.  A  weed  could  not  grow  in  a 
garden  did  we  not  give  it  place.  Satan  could  not  accom¬ 
plish  much  in  our  hearts  did  we  not  give  him  place. 
“Neither  give  place  to  the  devil.”  That  is,  starve  him 
out.  That  is  a  wise  direction  the  Bible  gives  us  for  getting 
rid  of  the  devil. 

Sin  must  be  fed  in  order  to  grow.  It  is  an  insatiate, 
inappeasable  thing,  always  hungry,  always  ready  to 
construct  its  own  fibre  out  of  the  fleshly  follies  of  the 
sons  of  men.  How  quickly  it  lays  hold  of  our  truant 
thoughts  and  turns  them  to  its  own  use.  Like  some  hide¬ 
ous  beast,  it  crouches  at  the  door  of  our  hearts  and  the 
very  first  instant  an  evil  thought  appears,  it  springs 
upon  it  and  makes  it  a  means  toward  its  own  unwelcome 
growth.  Evil  imaginings  are  also  a  food  for  evil,  and  sin 
quickly  fastens  upon  them  if  unhindered.  Evil  desires 
aleo,  if  “given  place,”  soon  ripen  into  evil  deeds. 

But  if  evil  can  be  fed  it  can  also  be  starved.  The  best 
way  of  dealing  with  evil,  therefore,  is  the  way  a  nation 
once  dealt  with  an  invading  army,  cut  it  off  from  its  base 
of  supplies.  Destroy  sin’s  commissariat.  Starve  it  out. 

But  how  can  sin  be  starved?  For  one  thing,  the 
supply  must  be  cut  off  at  the  source.  In  dealing  with 
matters  of  the  soul  this  means  regeneration.  “Lord,  give 
me  a  new  heart,”  should  be  the  sinner’s  cry.  Not  that 
any  would  think  of  actual  destruction  of  the  soul;  but 
rather  that  the  old  nature  by  the  gracious  and  divine 
process  of  regeneration  might  be  superceded  by  a  new 
nature  uncongenial  to  siD.  Then  it  is  that  evil  thoughts, 
evil  imaginings,  evil  desires  have  but  little  soil  to  grow 
in.  They  fall  as  it  were  upon  sterilized  surfaces,  upon 
soil  fortified  against  their  pernicious  activity. 

The  process  of  sanctification  also  starves  sin.  As  the 
process  of  sanctification  advances  in  the  soul  of  the  be¬ 
liever,  sin  finds  less  and  less  to  live  upon.  This,  of  course, 
emphasizes  the  duty  of  watchfulness:  for  each  Christian 
is  in  duty  bound  to  make  sure  that  he  is  not  in  his  own 
heart-life  providing  sin  with  any  congenial  soil  or  the 
supports  which  assist  its  development  and  spread. 

A  very  excellent  way  of  getting  rid  of  sin  is  by 
strategy.  The  surest  protection  against  evil  is  to  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  good.  When  the  heart  is  possessed  by 
an  overmastering  love  for  Christ,  love  for  the  world  can 
not  hold  sway  over  it.  When  the  hands  are  occupied  with 
good  works  little  leisure  is  left  for  unrighteous  doings. 
When  good  fully  occupies  the  ground  evil  cannot  root 
itself  and  stay.  That  is  a  royal  strategy  the  apostle  sug¬ 
gests  when  he  says:  “Be  not  overcome  of  evil;  but  over¬ 
come  evil  with  good.”  “Neither  give  place  to  the  devil.” 
That  is,  keep  him  out  by  having  no  vacant  room  for  him 
to  enter.  Let  him  find  “every  room  full”  when  he  seeks 
to  be  your  guest.  Pre-empt  the  heart  with  grace.  Fill 
the  mind  with  good.  Turn  your  imaginations  toward 
heavenly  things.  Fix  your  desires  on  holy  things.  Oc¬ 
cupy  your  hands  and  your  heart  and  your  time  with 
good  things,  and  thus  may  you  starve  sin  out  of  your  life. 

Rochester, 
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Financial  Aid  to  Theological  Students 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  B.  STEWART,  D.  D. 

N  the  discussion  of  the  matter  of  money  aid  by  the 

theological  seminary  to  its  students,  several  facts 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

1.  These  students  have  had  a  long  period  of  expensive 
preparation  and  many  of  them  come  to  the  Seminary 
without  any  resources,  and  sometimes  with  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den  of  debt  to  friends  for  their  college  and  preparatory 
course.  Even  some  of  those  who  have  parents  who  were 
able  to  support  them  through  college  find  them  unwilling 
or  unable  to  continue  that  support  through  the  three 
years  of  theological  training. 

2.  The  majority  of  them  come  from  families  of  limited 
means.  For  good  reason  or  bad  the  sons  of  the  rich  do 
not  frequently  turn  to  the  ministry  as  a  life  work.  There¬ 
fore,  comparatively  few  of  these  men  have  any  resources 
in  themselves  or  family  to  depend  upon  during  their 
theological  training.  Though  they  are  young  men  of 
poverty,  they  ordinarily  are  young  men  of  parts.  They 
are  resourceful,  economical,  nervy  in  meeting  their 
financial  problems,  and  are  honest  to  the  last  degree. 

3.  They  enter  a  non-lucrative  profession.  This  fact 
has  its  bearing  when  we  discuss  methods  of  loans.  The 
loans  must  be  made  not  merely  on  the  basis  of  present 
need,  but  of  future  power  to  repay. 

4.  Many  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  students  are 
cared  for  by  the  endowments  of  the  Seminary.  They  pay 
nothing  for  a  furnished  room  and  nothing  for  tuition. 
Their  expenses  are  confined  to  light,  heat,  board,  cloth¬ 
ing,  books,  and  personal  expenses;  $250  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  will  coverall  of  these  expenses.  The  op 
portunities  for  earning  money  during  the  long  vacation 
and  the  Seminary  year,  make  it  possible  to  reduce  to 
$150,  the  amount  for  which  the  student,  his  friends,  or 
the  Seminary  must  provide. 

5.  The  personal  equation  can  never  be  eliminated 
wholly  from  the  problem.  Every  plan  for  its  solution 
will  be  affected  to  a  material  degree  by  the  fact  that  it 
must  be  applied  to  men,  not  to  things,  and  to  men  of 
every  variety  of  circumstances,  mental  endowment,  dis 
position  and  qualification  for  their  high  office.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  we  must  not  simply  aim  at  meeting  financial  need, 
but  at  meeting  it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  do  violence  to 
the  manhood  of  the  student,  or  injury  to  his  moral  nature. 

These  facts  do  not  all  look  in  the  same  direction,  but 
they  enter  as  factors  into  the  problem  which  theological 
seminaries  are  finding  to  be  a  very  practical  and  vital 
problem  in  administration.  In  the  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  many  plans  are  proposed. 

1.  There  is  the  method  of  giving  aid  to  all  who  ask  it, 
without  much  inquiry  or  discrimination.  It  assumes 
that  all  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry  are  equally 
worthy,  and  if  they  need  help  they  should  have  it.  It 
makes  the  aid  little  more  than  a  testimonium  paupertatis. 
It  is  an  easy-going  and  well  meaning  but  indiscriminate 
and  injurious  charity. 

2.  There  is  the  plan  of  making  scholarship  the  sole 
test  for  worthiness  to  receive  aid.  The  man  who  makes 
ninety- five  per  cent,  gets  a  certain  amount,  the  man  mak¬ 
ing  ninety  per  cent,  gets  a  less  sum,  and  so  on  down 
through  the  various  per  cents  till  a  degree  of  scholarship 
i8  reached  which  is  so  low  that  no  aid  is  given  at  all  and 
continuance  in  the  institution  is  not  allowed.  By  this  plan 
the  man  who  passes  the  best  examinations  gets  the  most 
money,  whether  he  needs  it  or  not.  He  may  be  in  many 
other  ways  poorly  qualified  for  the  ministry,  but  he  is 
getting  the  most  financial  help  in  his  preparation  for  it, 
while  the  man  who  has  all  the  other  qualifications  except 
brilliancy  in  recitation  and  facility  in  answering  examina¬ 
tion  questions  gets  a  less  amount.  By  this  plan,  it  is  true, 
the  independence  of  the  student  is  preserved.  The  schol¬ 
arship  aid  is  a  reward  of  merit  and  not  of  poverty.  This 
ia  a  real  advantage.  But  on  the  other  hand  a  commercial 
value  is  placed  upon  fidelity  and  scholarship.  There  is  a 


large  possibility  of  the  gain  in  independence  being  more 
than  compensated  by  the  loss  of  pure  and  high  motive  in 
the  performance  of  Seminary  work. 

3.  There  is  what  is  called  the  West  Point  method. 
This  method  contemplates  a  giving  to  all  students  in  the 
Seminary  a  stipend,  irrespective  of  financial  need,  schol 
arship,  or  other  qualification  for  the  minietry.  If  a  man 
is  counted  worthy  to  be  in  the  Seminary,  then  the  Semi¬ 
nary  is  to  give  him  his  entire  support  and  to  give  the 
same  support  alike  to  all.  This  plan  is  so  impracticable 
under  present  conditions  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it. 

4.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  proposal  made  in 
some  quarters  to  abolish  all  financial  aid  of  every  kind, 
and  require  all  students  for  the  ministry  to  take  care  of 
their  own  financial  problems  and  solve  them  in  the  best 
way  they  can.  The  sanity  of  such  a  proposition  is  not 
sufficiently  apparent  to  make  a  discussion  of  it  sane. 

5.  A  solution  which  takes  the  largest  view  of  the 
facts  and  promises  the  most  satisfactory  results,  is  a 
solution  that  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  merit  and  that  of 
need.  The  plan  of  giving  money  to  students  who  show  a 
particular  quality  of  scholarship  without  reference  to 
their  need  seriously  ignores  certain  important  facts.  To 
give  aid  to  students  who  need  it  without  reference  to 
their  deserls,  ignores  certain  other  important  facts.  Have 
a  regard  for  both  merit  and  need  and  no  vital  factor  of 
the  problem  will  be  omitted.  In  point  of  scholarship,  fix 
a  minimum  grade,  below  which  a  student  cannot  go,  and 
still  receive  aid  from  the  institution. 

Surely  a  man  asking  help  in  his  theological  studiea 
should  be  able  to  show  some  degree  of  proficiency  in  those 
studies.  For  example,  seventy-five  per  cent,  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  of  any  such  student.  If  he  falls  below  that 
grade,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  financial  need,  he- 
ought  not  to  receive  aid.  All  students  above  that  grade 

enould  be  regarded  as  wortny  iu  puiuo  vr  etmuiaton/p  or 
receiving  such  assistance  as  they  may  need  and  as  the 
Seminary  may  be  able  to  give.  But  scholarship  is  not 
the  only  mark  of  merit.  Mere  facility  in  book-knowledge 
may  indicate  a  one-sided  development  that  ia  disqualifi¬ 
cation  rather  than  a  qualification  for  ministerial  duties. 

A  degree  of  merit  should  be  required  in  the  matter  of 
health,  Christian  character,  faithfulness  in  daily  work 
and  conduct,  which  give  promise  ot  usefulnees]in  the  min¬ 
istry.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  a  seminary 
is  justified  in  encouraging  toward  the  ministry  by  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  the  most  brilliant  scholar,  who  in  other  re¬ 
spects  gives  no  promise  of  usefulness.  All.students  who 
meet  these  merit-requirements  should  be  deemed  equally 
worthy  of  the  financial  assistance  they  need. 

The  aid  should  be  given  according  to  their  need. 
There  may  be,  for  prudential  reasons,  a  maximum 
amount  fixed  beyond  which  no  student  can  receive  aid. 
But  below  that  maximum  amount,  the  aid  granted  should 
bo  regulated  according  to  the  need  of  the  student.  No 
man,  who  shows  the  requisite  fitness  for  the  ministry, 
should  be  debarred  from  his  preparation  in  that  direction 
because  of  lack  of  means.  No  man,  who  gives  no  promise 
of  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  should  be  financially  helped 
toward  the  sacred  office  because  of  any  special  claim  that 
his  poverty,  on  the  one  hand,  or  his  scholarship  on  the 
other  may  make. 

If  these  two  conditions,  worth  in  its  wide  sense  and 
need,  are  met,  and  the  aid  is  to  be  given  the  student,  in 
what  way  shall  it  be  given?  Shall  it  ba  an  out  and  out 
gift?  Shall  it  be  for  service  rendered?  Shall  it  be  a  loan? 

No  one  of  these  plans  meets  all  cases.  There  are  cases 
in  which  it  is  unwise,  even  if  the  seminary  is  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  employment  for  all  who  desire  it,  to  encourage  the 
student  to  take  employment.  His  seminary  duties  may 
require  all  hh  time,  and  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  compel 
him  to  use  in  earning  money,  time  and  strength  needed 
for  the  main  business  of  his  Seminary  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  offered,  and  as 
large  an  opportunity  as  possible  for  the  student  to  earn, 
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PRICE  THREE  CENTS. 


NO  TROUBLE  with  powers 

UNITED  STATES  WILL  HOLD  ITS  PLACE 
IN  CHINESE  AFFAIR. 

(BY  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  TRIBUNE.]  ' 

Washington,  April  7. — The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  apprehend  that  any  of  Its 
rights '  In  China  are  jeopardized  through  the 
withdrawal  of  most  of  Its  military  forces  and 
through  its  partial  dissent  from  propositions  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Europeans  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
undue  armed  force,  for,  the  purpose  of  subject¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  authorities  to  continued  In¬ 
timidation  and  unnecessary  humiliation.  From 
the  time,  just  a  year  ago,  when  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  began  to  be  realized  by  all  nations, 
the  American  Administration  has  been  foremost 
in  safeguarding  Its  own  interests,  which  were 
similar  and  equal  to  those  of  China  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  in  calmly  reviewing  Its  course 
through  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  un 
precedented  incidents,  In  the  diplomatic  sens^, 
that  has  confronted  modern  civilization  the  au¬ 
thorities  at  Washington  fall  to  find  that  a  single 
Irremediable  mistake  has  been  made,  or,  in  the 
light  of  present  experience,  that  any  step  ought 
not  to  have  been  taken  or  might  advantageously 
have  been  differently  taken. 

This  authoritative  utterance  is  brought  about 
Dy  the  persistence  of  a  delusion,  already  wide¬ 
spread  and  calculated  to  be  strengthened  In 
name  degree  by  hasty  and  thoughtless  com¬ 
ment  recently  published  and  about  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  based  upon  misleading  or  altogether  er- 
.  roneous  accounts  of  the  negotiations  at  Peking, 
pxt.  which  are  now  in  their  final  stage  and  likely  to 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  current 
week.  To  offset  speculation  of  this  charactei>- 
which,  uncorrected,  is  likely  to  prove  exceed¬ 
ingly  mischievous,  if  not  positively  injurious  to 
American  interests— The  Tribune  correspondent 
is  enabled  to  deny  unequivocally  that  there  is 
any  danger  whatever  of  the  United  States  being 
forced  out  of  the  concert  of  the  powers,  con¬ 
structively  as  a  non-participant  in  the  physical 
methods  adopted  for  securing  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  order  throughout  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  to  assert  that  the  other  nations, 
parties  to  the  negotiations  have  neither  evinced 
the  slightest  disposition  to  coerce  this  govern¬ 
ment  into  assuming  responsibilities  repugnant 
to  its  traditional  policy  nor  have  they  failed  in 
the  minutest  degree  to  give  to  the  United  States 
credit  for  the  leading  role  it  assumed  from  the 
beginning  in  solving  the  problems  presented, 
and  to  recognize  the  absolute  rights  the  United 
States  enjoys  for  the  continued  protection,  after 
its  own  effective  methods,  of  its  great  interests 
until  all  claims  are  finally  satisfied  and  China  is 
self-controlled. 

ERRONEOUS  STATEMENT  CIRCULATED. 
The  delusion,  as  it  is  officially  termed,  that 
any  of  the  powers  are  likely  to  threaten  the 
United  States  unless  she  reconsiders  her  de¬ 
termination  not  to  garrison  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  China,  indiscriminately  raise  forts  and 
commit  other  acts  of  war  which  require  sanction 
by  the  American  Congress,  would  merit  no  at¬ 
tention  were  not  such  suggestions  so  frequently 
reiterated,  chiefly  in  Irresponsible  quarters,  that 
they  might  eventually  prejudice  Chinese  offi¬ 
cials  and  indirectly  affect  the  plans  of  American 
producers,  who  are  either  actively  at  work  to 
restore  American  commercial  supremacy  in 
Chinese  ports,  or  contemplating  trade  expansion, 
In. new  lines.  On  the  contrary,  the  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  to  every  nation  of  retaining  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  United  States,  which  alone 
possesses  the  confidence  of  Chinese  officials,  has 
been  unfailingly  shown  In  every  step  taken  in 
the  last  year,  and  was  signally  emphasized  in 
the  recent  flurry  over  Manchuria, 

The  latter  incident  is  only  a  single  instance  of 
many  in  which  the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  when  all  other  attempts  had  been 
ineffective  and  exasperating,  has  triumphantly 
removed  a  source  of  dangerous  friction  and  re¬ 
stored  cordiality  to  some  extent  among  the  co¬ 
operating  powers.  The  same  skilled  officials  of 
the  State  Department,  with  their  years  of  train¬ 
ing  in  international  relations,  have  been  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  unremittingly  to  the  Chinese  In¬ 
cident  for  a  long  time,  and  their  uniform  suc¬ 
cess,  which  would  have  scarcely  been  expected 
had  they  been  mere  tyros  in  such  matters,  has 
been  of  a  character  to  give  fair  promise  of  con¬ 
tinuance. 

The  fact  that  a  few  correspondents  here  and 
there  threw  alarming  suspicions  upon  the  Amer¬ 
ican  policy  and  its  outcome  Is  likened  to  the 
case  of  a  man  familiar  only  with  the  game  of 
checkers,  who,  overlooking  a  chessboard,  doubt¬ 
ed  the  expediency  of  moves  made  by  a  master 
hand. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  MR.  HAT. 
Misapprehensions  as  to  the  immutable  atti¬ 
tude  of  this  government  and  as  to  the  permanent 
surety  with  which  it  has  safeguarded  its  inter¬ 
ests  in  China,  may  be  avoided  by  a  recourse  to 
some  of  the  crucial  documents  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
accurately' quoted,  and  from  which  extracts  are 
here  copied  from  the  official  text  for  the  first 
time. 

The  fundamental  note  upon  which  the  whole 
situation  of  China’s  new  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  depends,  and  to  which  each  Foreign 
Office  refers  at  every  turn  in  the  negotiations, 
is  the  Hay  circular  of  July  3,  and  since  the  day 
of  the  rescue  of  the  legations  especially  to  its 
closing  clause,  making  the  following  declaration! 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  to  seek  a  solution  which  may  bring 
about  permanent  safety  and  peace  to  China, 
Dreserve  Chinese,  territorial  and  administrative 
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entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly 
powers  by  treaty  and  international  law,  and 
safeguard  for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal 
and  Impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Empire. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  this  declaration 
has  had  the  definite  support  of  all  the  co-oper¬ 
ating  nations,  and  that  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  material  divergence  from  Its 
terms,  which  by  no  stretch  of  interpretation 
can  be  said  to  contemplate  protracted  coercion 
or  subordination  of  Chinese  authority.  It  has 
stood  for  a  guarantee  against  prolonged  military 
occupation,  against  dismemberment  and  against 
the  extension  of  “spheres  of  influence." 

ANSWER  TO  RUSSIA’S  PROPOSAL. 

The  Hay  note  was  supplemented  on  August  29 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Adee  circular,  whioh 
was  broyght  forth  by  Russia’s  statement  of  in¬ 
tention  to  withdraw  at  once  from  Peking.  Its 
essential  clauses,  in  the  present  connection,  were 
as  follows: 

In  our  opinion  these  purposes  could  best  be 
obtained  by  the  joint  occupation  of  Peking  un¬ 
der  a  definite  understanding  between  the  powers 
until  the  Chinese  Government  shall  have  been 
re-established  and  shall  be  in  a  position  to  en¬ 
ter  into  new  treaties  with  adequate  provisions 
for  reparation  and  guarantees  of  future  pro¬ 
tection.  With  the  establishment  and  recognition 
of  such  authority  the  United  States  would  wish 
to  withdraw  its  military  forces  from  Peking  and 
remit  to  the  processes  of  peaceful  negotiation 
our  just  demands. 

We  consider,  however,  that  a  continued  occu¬ 
pation  of  Peking  would  be  ineffective  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  result,  unless  all  the  powers 
unite  therein  with  entire  harmony  of  purpose. 
Any  power  which  determines  to  withdraw  its 


CONVENIENT  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  TRAV¬ 
ELLERS. 

The  West  23rd  St.  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  convenient  by  cab  or  car  to  all  the 
leading  stores,  hotels  and  theatres  of  Central  Man¬ 
hattan.— Advt 


The  Christianity  In  China. 

To  THE  EDITOR  of  The  Sun —Sir:  When  Chris¬ 
tiana  who  profess  to  “love  their  enemies."  “turn  the 
unsmltten  check."  "do  unto  others  as  they  wish  others 
to  do  unto  them,"  "forgive  seventy  times  seven."  &e.. 
and  boost  of  their  ‘Christian  charity”  yet  mob  the  • 
Mormons.  Adventists.  Faith  Curlsls  and  others  or  ! 
their  own  Christian  brethren,  simply  for  a  slight  varl  ' 
atlon  In  their  belief,  are  the  heathen  Cblncso  to  be 
blamed  for  similarly  treating  Christian  missionaries  1 
who  assail  the  very  foundation  of  the  cherished  ’ 

religion  of  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  ancestors  ■ 

for  many  centuries’  1 

No,  sir.  we  have  no  right  to  force  our  religion  on  the 
Chinese  (it  the  point  of  the  sword.  Mauser  and  Krupp,  I 
and  I  shall  never  give  another  cent  for  missionary  1 
work  of  this  sort  as  long  as  I  live.  Yours  for  equal  1 

religious  liberty  !»•  Webster  Ghoh.  t 

Hagerstown.  Md..  April  14^.  <r'  1 


THE  EXAMINER,  SAM  FRANCISCO.  TflpAY  M°BNi:N&,  APRTTj  2«.  1901. 


ri  Beautiful  New  Son*  Free  A\  lih 
U  The  Next  Sunday  "l.iftmln 


CHRISTIAN  WORKERS  APPLAUD' CRUSADE  OF  “THE  EXAMINER” 


++-*"*++++++++ 


-if; 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORKER  HEARTS  INDORSES  CRUSADE  STARTED  BY  “THE  EXAMINER” 

f  ’  ; —  . 

take  my  hat  off  to  "The  Examiner.”  "The  Examiner”  fought  the  battl alone  and  has  made  a  glorious  success  of  it,  and  the  paper  deserves  lots  of  credit.  Getting  the  great  power  of  the 

i* 

Federal  Government  at  work  for  the  liberation  of  the  girls  has  made  the  ac||3I  Volition  *he  slavery  seem  certain.  We  people  in  the  East  have  not  known  much  about  the  actual  conditions 


of  Chinese  1  ife  in  California,  and  I  am  glad  that  "The  Examiner”  has  bro  u 


there  is  not  a  Ch  inese  slave  in  the  country.— The  Rev.  H.  M.  Hamill  in  an  i  n  in'iew 


The  Rev  h.  M.  Hamill. 


everything  to  light.  Give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Hea  rst  and  tell  him  I  hope  that  the  work  will  never  cease  until 


►  ♦  »+-f  +-»-f+4  +  +  »+■+ 


A  HUMORIST  PUT 
STRAIGHT  ON  FACTS 

New  Face  Placed  on  Matters  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  Comment  in  the  Maga¬ 
zines  by  Mark  Twain. 


expects  to  be  In  Washington  during  the 
time  of  the  President’s  visit  to  California. 


A 


MENT  answers 

MARK  TWAIN 


The  Reverend  Doctor  Explains  How  He 
Came  to  Collect  One-Third 
Extra  Indemnity. 

Ube  Rev.  W.  S.  Ament,  D.  D.,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  missionary  who  because  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  Mark  Twain  in  the  “North 
I  American  Review.”  Is  to-day  one  of  the  most 
(famous  men  in  the  country,  was  one  of  the 
(arrivals  yesterday  from  China  on  the  Nip¬ 


pon  Maru.  Dr.  Ament  puts  a  wholly  new 
Tace  on  the  matters  treated  by  Mark  Twain 
and  says  that  in  the  most  important  partlc- 
‘ulars  the  charges  were  based  o^  a  complete 
misconception  of  the  facts. 

In  brief,  Dr.  Ament  says  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  “one-third  extra”  indemnity 
on  behalf  of  the  native  Christians  was  not 
Imposed  by  way  of  punishment.  It  was 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  lives  of  bread 
winners  killed  by  the  Boxers,  and  the  money 
was  paid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
slain.  It  was.  In  Dr.  Ament's  view,  as  fully 
a  legitimate  transaction  as,  for  instance, 
the  collection  of  damages  from  a  railroad 
company  by  relatives  for  the  loss  of  life  of 
one,  on  whom  they  depended  for  support. 

Conger  Did  Not  Approve. 

On©  other  transaction  in  which  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  Dr.  Ament  and  Dr.  Tewksbury 
engaged  was  the  subject  of  comment  by 
Mark  Twain  n^i^rir  Ament  admits  that 
aieet  the  entire  ap- 
^herwiso 
,  the 


bPeklu 
^native  Chris- 

_  _  *Tool  and  sold  it  at  this 

place  of  business' provided  by  the  missionar¬ 
ies.  Dr.  Ament  says  the  loot  was  purchased 
from  the  soldiers,  so  far  as  he  knows,  to  be 
sold  on  speculation  by  the  native  Christians. 

In  speaking  of  these  matters,  Dr.  Ament 
said: 

Homeless  and  Starving. 

“As  soon  as  the  siege  was  raised  the  na¬ 
tive  Christians  had  no  place  to  go.  I  wa6  in 
charge  of  them,  and  they  looked  to  me  to 
provide  for  them  and  protect  them.  They 
were  without,  shelter  or  food  or  clothing. 

Owned  by  the  Government. 

“The  property  we  moved  into  was  owned 
by  t  he  Government.  1  he  prince  was  simply 
permitted  to  occupy  the  premises,  and  they 
are  still  In  the  possession  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

“We  then  had  shelter,  but  we  were  still 
without  food  or  clothes.  In  the  palace  was 
much  loose  property  that  had  belonged  to 
the  prince.  I  held  a  consultation  with  th© 
American  Minister  and  he  agreed  with  me 
•  that  it  would  not  be  unfair  if  much  of  that 
f  loose  property  was  sold  to  provide  the  ne- 
;  cessities  for  those  whom  the  prince  and  his 
followers  had  deprived  of  their  all.  There 
were  many  trifles  in  the  palace  that  sold  at 
good  figures  to  the  officers  of  the  various 
1  armies  as  souvenirs.  From  the  sale  of  this 
j  property  we  managed  to  provide  for  those 
’dependent  on  us. 

“All  the  foreign  Ministers  agreed  that  the 
course  I  took  was  legitimate,  but  it  no  doubt 
gave  rise  to  many  reports  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  engaged  in  looting  during 
the  period  when  lav/  was  set  aside  In  Pekin. 

Question  of  Indemnity. 

“After  order  had  been  restored  then 
came  a  question  of  Indemnity  to  those  who 
had  been  deprived  of  their  property.  In 
my  mission  there  were  about  700  native 
^Christians.  About  300  of  them  had  been 
killed,  and  on  a  number  of  those  killed  were 
many  women  and  children  depending  for 
support.  Those  whose  lives  had  ’ 
saved  had  lost  all  their  property. 

’the  Chinese  themselves  who  took  the  in¬ 
itiative  in  settling  the  claims  for  indemnity 
of  these  native  Christians.  Full  restitution 
was  made  for  ail  the  property  destroyed  and 
a  certain  sum.  amounting  to  about  300  taels, 
was  collected  for  each  person  murdered. 
Ill  cases  where  there  were  relatives  de¬ 
pending  for  support  on  the  man  murdered 
one-third  more  of  the  sum  was  added.  That 
was  a  proposition  made  by  the  Chinese  In 
settling  such  claims,  and  to  me  it  seemed 
just  and  fair,  and  it  agreed  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  idea  of  justice.  All  the  money  thus 
collected  was  diverted  to  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  killed  during 
the  uprising. 

Loot  Bought  From  Soldiers. 

.“When  we  had  sold  the  stuff  found  in  the 
house  I  permitted  the  native  Christians  to 
continue  the  sale  with  property  which  they 
bought  from  the  soldiers  on  speculation  and 
with  other  property  obtained  from  wealthy 
Chinese  who  wanted  to  sell  it.  Of  course 
the  property  obtained  from  the  soldiers  was 
loot.  The  native  Christians  told  me  they 
paid  for  it.  I  did  not  see  anything  wrong 
in  permitting  this  sale,  although  Minister 
Conger  has  since  told  me  he  could  not  al¬ 
together  approve  of  it.” 

I  ark  twain 

ON  DR.  AMENT 

Howlthe  Famous  Humorist  Became  In¬ 
volved  in  the  Controversy  With 
the  Missionaries. 

The  kev.  Dr.  Ament  received  a  good  deal 
of  public  notice  through  Mark  Twain's  letter 
“To  the  Person  Sitting  in  Darkness."  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “North  American  Review"  for 
February.  The  person  sitting  in  darkness 
did  not  happen  to  be  Dr.  Ament,  but  Mr. 
McKinley.  Mark  Twain  with  much  blister¬ 


ing  sarcasm  made  a  brave  effort  to  enlighten 
him  in  regard  to  the  Philippines,  China  and 
other  fields  in  which  his  policy  appeared  to 
be  working  badly. 

Dr.  Ament  was  used  as  an  Illustration  to 
enlighten  the  President  on  the  situation  in 
China.  For  this  purpose  Mark  Twain  quoted 
tile  following  dispatch  to  a  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  paper  from  its  correspondent  In  Pekin 

The  Rev  Mr?  Ament  of  the  American  Board  of 

1  orelgn  Missions  hns  returned  from  u  trip  which 

2®  fnr  ,tbe  purpose  of  collecting  Indemnities 

Tor  damages  done  bv  Boxers.  Everywhere  he  went 

ill  w?PnGnHd  t£k/JblneBe  to  pny-  He  8,TS  that 
hirl  Chinese  are  now  provided,  for.  Ho 

had  iOO  of  them  under  his  charge,  and  :>}n  were 
Killed.  Ho  has  collected  300  taels  for  each  of 
rm.  rs  nml  2n8  impelled  full  payment 

foi  all  the  property  belonging  to  Christians  that 
T'09  rU  hns  nls"  a68P88ed  fines  amount¬ 

ing  to  thirteen  times  the  amount  of  the  Indem- 

of l‘th e  ’CIospe]0nfi‘V  Wlil  fje  ,,sefl  for  ihe  Propagation 

There  was  more  of  the  article,  but  this 
was  the  gist  of  it.  Mark  Twain  made  some 
cutting  comments  on  it  and  frankly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  doubts  whether  this  sort  of  con¬ 
duct  was  consistent  with  Christianity  or 
civilization. 

Dr.  Ament's  Friends  Aroused. 

This  letter  did  not  bring  a  response  from 
the  person  sitting  in  darkness — who  appa¬ 
rently  preferred  to  remain  there — but  it 
stirred  up  Dr.  Ament’s  friends  to  vigorous, 
not  to  say  wrathful,  defense.  Among  oth¬ 
ers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary  of  the  American  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  wrote  an  open  letter  to  Mark 
Twain.  In  t.hl3  he  cast  doubt  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Pekin  dispatch  and  defended 
Dr.  Ament,  by  quotations  from  his  letters. 
The  religious  journals  took  a  like  course 
and  Mark  Twain  had  a  lively  few  weeks 
of  ft.  Then  he  turned  the  tables  on  his 
critics/  by  an  article  addressed  “To  My  Mis¬ 
sionary  Critics,”  which  was  published  In 
the  "«orth  American  Review"  for  April. 

Afttfr  restating  his  case,  Mafik  Twain  'a 
this  Article  takes  up  first  the  open  letter 
fron^the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith.  1 

lniony  of  a  (:orri-«V°n<n-ni. 
he  offers  testimony 

George  Lynch,  T^W^^p2p£y<-nrrespon.l- 
ho  was  with  the  army  iffat  made  the 
mal^ch  for  the  relief  of  the  legations: 

..an  I  he  soldiers  were  prohibited  from  looting, 
no  sn'v-h  prohibition  seemed  to  operate  with  the 
missionaries.  For  Instance,  the  Itev.  Mr.  Tewks¬ 
bury  held  a  great  sale  of  looted  goods,  which 
lasted  several  days. 

Mark  Twain's  only  comment  on  this  is 
to  say:  “It  is  Dr.  Smith,  not  I,  who  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  persons  who  act  in  this  way  are 
'thieves  and  extortioners.'  ” 

After  Dr.  Smith’s  open  letter  of  February 
15th,  defending  Dr.  Ament,  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  Mark  Twain  suggested  that  Dr. 
Ament  in  Pekin  would  be  a  much  better 
authority  on  the  charges  than  Dr.  Smith 
in  New  York.  The  suggestion  struck  Dr. 
Smith  as  eminently  reasonable,  and  he  sent 
the  following  dispatch: 

The  Explanatory  Cablegram. 
“Anient.  Pekin:  Reported  December  24th  your 
collecting  thirteen  limes  actual  losses;  using  for 
propagating  the  Gospel.  Are  these  statement!} 
true?  Cubic  specific  ansv.er.  SMITH." 

This  was  the  reply  sent: 

"Statement  untrue.  Collected  1-3  for  churcli 
expenses,  additional  actual  damages;  uow  support¬ 
ing  widows  and  orphans.  Publication  thirteen 
-f lines  blunder  cable.  All  collections  received 
approval  Culnesei  officials,  who  are  urging  further 
settlements  same  line.  AMENT." 

The  reply  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
Dr.  Smith  and  his  co-laborers  in  the  work  of 
defending  the  foreign  missions  and  they 
called  on  Mark  Twain  for  retraction  and 
apology'.  It  was  not.  however,  so  satis¬ 
factory  to  Mark  Twain,  and  he  treats  it  in 
this  fashion: 

1.  Did  Dr.  Ament  collect  the  assessed  dnmnges 
nud  thirteen  times  over?  The  answer  is:  He  did 
not.  He  collected  only  a  third  over. 

2  Did  he  apply  the  third  to  the  "propngntlon  of 
the  Gospel?”  The  answer  Is  t his  correction:  He 
applied  H  to  "church  expenses."  Part  or  all  of 
the  outlay,  It  appears  goes  to  "supporting  widows 
and  orphans."  It  may  he  that  church  expenses 
aud  supporting  widows  und  orphuus.ure  not  part 
of  the  machinery  for  propagating  the  Gospel.  I 
supposed  they  were,  but  it  isn't  any,  mutter  ’ 
prefer  this  pbraslu: 
other. 


FEDERAL  EVIDENCE  INSURES 

THE  RETURN  OF  ONE  SLAVE 


.*ej 


It  Is  not  so  blunt  ns  the 


Fought  all 

THE  WAY  OUT 

Trials  Experienced  by  Charles  D.  Jame¬ 
son  in  Reaching  Hankow  After 
the  Uprising. 

Charles  D.  Jameson  of  New  York,  consult¬ 
ing  engineer  of  the  Pekin  Syndicate  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  was  far  in  the  interior  of  China 
when  the  Boxer  uprising  broke  out,  arrived 
on  the  Nippon  Maru  yesterday. 

"1  was  then  about  300  miles  inland  from 
Tien  Tsin.  accompanied  by  two  assistants,” 
he  said.  "On  June  7th  the  Governor  of 
Shun  Tung,  in  whose  province  I  was,  sent 
word  to  me  not  to  attempt  to  get  back  to 
Tien  Tslu,  as  the  country  intervening  was 
filled  with  rebels  intent  on  taking  the  lives 
of  all  foreigners.  He  sent  me  at  the  same 
time  eight  Chinese  soldiers  as  a  body  guard. 
Two  days  later,  while  I  was  traveling  west, 
I  and  my  party  were  fired  on.  We  intrench¬ 
ed  ourselves  and  drove  off  our  assailants. 
Three  of  them  we  caught  aud  had  them  tried 
and  punished. 

"I  tew  days  later  I  reached  Honan,  where 
there  was  a  large  missionary  settlement. 
On  July  1st.  with  twenty-one  missionaries 
and  a  number  of  native  Christians,  we  start¬ 
ed  for  Hankow.  Our  caravan  was  over  a 
mile  long,  and  all  the  way  along  the  route 
we  had  skirmishes  with  the  rebellious  Chi¬ 
nese.  Many  of  the  native  guards  sent  with 
us  by  the  Governors  of  the  different  prov¬ 
inces  were  killed.  All  our  baggage  was 
lost.  To  the  credit  of  the  Chinese,  how- 
eVer,  In  all  the  trouble  we  had  not  one  of 
them  molested  any  of  the  women  or  children 
in  our  party,  nor  did  they  steal  any  of  the 
clothing  that  belonged  to  them. 

"We  were  about  a  month  making  our  way 
to  the  co'ast.  but  all  the  missionaries  who 
left  Honan  with  us  reached  Hankow  safely. 
From  Hankow  I  went  to  Tien  Tsin  and  join¬ 
ed  the  relief  column  on  its  way  to  Pekin.” 


jnHS  A- 
garoa/a 
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/WILL  not  agree  to  further  delay.  Continuant 
scription  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Chincsp  j 
temptations  to  perjury.  The  Chinese  have 
ting  perjury,  especially  where  tluir  women 
description  were  conducted  accordwujo 
we  might  as  zvell  mtuw  t open  our  gates  i> 

/ion. — Statement  hade  by  Commissioner 


vs  of  this  de- 
i^arc  always 
t  commit - 
Iry  of  this 
Procedure , 
nmniigra- 
mgistrate. 


N  the  Federal  Court  yesterday  a  Chi¬ 
nese  slave-owner  brazenly  selected  half 
a  dozen  from  the  score  of  glrl6  rescued 
from  Sullivan  alley  dens  Saturday  and  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  attorney,  said: 

Those  my  girls.  Yon  get  them 
back  for  me.  Don’t  care  about 
others.” 

The  spectacle  of  a  yeliow-visaged  alien 
In  an  American  court  of  justice  claiming 
his  slaves  while  the  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  Is  still  the  highest  law 
in  the  land  was  a  strange  one.  The  Inso¬ 
lence  of  his  action  apparently  never  entered 
the  head  of  the  Chinese.  In  fact,  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  feel  that  he  was  the  aggrieved  party, 
and  when  Commissioner  Heacock  refused  to 
negative  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  District 
Attorney  by  releasing  the  slave  girls  with¬ 
out  flrBt  obtaining  their  photographs  the 
fellow  plainly  indicated  that  he  considered 
himself  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy. 

That  Jeung  Juen  Ho.  one  of  the  girls  taken 
from  a  .prison  den  on  property  controlled 
by  Mayor  Phelan's  brother-in-law,  will  be 
sent  back  to  her  native  land  is  now  almost 
beyond  question.  At  every  point  yesterday 
United  States  District  Attorney  Woodworth 
was  the  victor.  Every  question  asked  by 
Attorney  Louis  P.  Boardman,  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  slave  men,  and  every  line  of  de¬ 
fense  adopted  by  him  reacted  like  a  boom¬ 
erang  and  strengthened  the  case  of  District 
Attorney  Woodworth. 

As  on  the  previous  day,  a  crowd  or  slave¬ 
owners  and  their  allies  the  highbinders, 
was  gathered  around  the  doors  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Heacock'8  courtroom  at  10  o’clock. 
To  intimidate  the  girls  on  trial  Is  the  sole 
purpose  of  these  Chinese  ruffians.  It  was  so 
with  little  Jeung  Juen  Ho  yesterday.  Her 
owners  rely  upon  the  instructions  they  gave 
her  when  she  was  an  Inmate  of  a  Sullivan- 
alley  slave-pen. 

Though  she  would  if  she  could  faithfully 
repeat  the  story  she  was  commanded  to  tel), 
her  memory  Is  at  fault  and  the  whole  case 
crumbles  like  a  child's  house  of  blocks. 

It  was  the  great  coup  planned  by  the  de¬ 
fense  which  proved  a  boomerang. 

"I  propose  to  show  that  this  girl  was  reg¬ 
ularly  married  In  this  city  and  county.”  said 
Attorney  Boardman. 

Jeung  Juen  Ho  was  put  upon  the  stand. 

"Were  you  ever  married?"  she  was  asked. 

“Oh.  yes." 

“Where?" 

“Here  in  San  Francisco." 

“Where  Is  your  husband?" 

"He's  dead." 

"When  were  you  married?” 

"In  1898." 

That  admission  tee  down  the  whole  de¬ 
fense. 

"This  certificate  was  issued  in  1899,”  ex¬ 
claimed  District  Attorney  Woodworth.  "I 
don't  see  that  it  has  any  bearing  on  an  el- 
leged  marriage  which  the  witness  declares 
took  place  a  year  before.” 

Attorney  Boardman  began  to  make  an  ex¬ 
planation.  but  Commissioner  Heacock  ef¬ 
fectively  disposed  of -the  matter  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  even  if  the  marriage  were  proved  to 
be  genuine  it  could  have  no  bearing  on  the 
case,  as  the  question  at  Issue  is  whether  the 
defendant  was  entitled  to  remain  In  this 
country  in  1897.  when  she  is  alleged  to  have 
landed.  A  marriage  since  that  time  would 
no',  save  her  from  deportation  if  she  was 
not  legally  a  resident  of  the  country  when  it 
was  contracted. 

Boardman  objected  to  this  ruling,  but  his 
objection  was  fruitless,  and  he  found  him¬ 
self  without  a  line  of  defense.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gardner  of  the  Chinese  bureau  was  the  next 
witness,  and  he  knocked  every  remaining 
support  from  beneath  the  case  of  the  slave 
dealers. 

“iMii’t  It  a  fuet,"  asked  Boardman, 
•‘that  this  ruid  by  the  United  States 
Marshals  was  made  at  the  instigrn- 
t  Ion  of  ‘The  Examiner’  and  that  me 
from  that  paper  accompanied  the 
raiders  ?” 

“It  is  not,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Gardner. 


spons 


elect  Frank  Sulll- 
the  spot  to  be 
«  conld  have  been 
a  dor,cn  different 


“This 
impcro.ll 
Inftton  ai 
pendently 
vice  of  an 
“Why  did  you 
van’s  property 
raided  when  rn 
made  as  easily 
parts  of  town  f” 

"Because—” 

Then  an  objectiorl  by  counsel  prevented 
Dr.  Gardner  from  tjnswering  the  question 
and  the  matter  was  dropped.  The  answer 
Dr.  Gardner  would  have  made  had  he  been 
allowed  to  finish  w«  this: 

“Because  more  slave  girlN  n  re 
honsed  on  the  property  owned  by  the 
Sullivan  people  than  in  any  other 
oue  district  In.  Chinatown.” 

After  this  Board m  m  tried  a  new  tack  and 
got  into  further  dlficulty. 


"Did  you  ever  set 
she  was  brought  int 

“I  did.”  Gardi 
1S97  she  arrived 
steamer  China. 
Ini;  and  at  lai»i  • 
the  Ilelgle.  She 
or  has  returned  • 
now.  I  nm  posit 


atlo 
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China." 

Boardman 
He  endeavored  tdsh 
mony  by  Inquiring 


record  to  corrobora  1  l>is  statement. 


‘Certaihly,"  said 
passenger  list  of  th 
ing  that  the  girl  arr 
produced  the  record: 


his  defendant  before 
this  courtroom?” 

r  answered.  “In 
from  Chinn  on  the 
refused  a  Inml- 
Acred  deported  oh 
Idently  did  not  no 
nee,  for  she  Is  here 
<•  about  the  identi- 
Thnt  rl  there  was  the 
red  sent  hack  to 


pjctui 
V  Dr.  C 


ture  of  surprise. 
Gardner's  testi- 
iie  could  produce  any 


.rdner,  exhibiting  thfe 
steamer  China,  show¬ 
ed  here  on  it.  He  then 
the  Chinese  Bureau, 


showing  that  she  ba<  t*-*n  remanded  for  de¬ 


portation  and  finally  1 
senger  list,  of  the  B 
order  of  the  Court  h: 

Boardman  was  c 
Having  nothing  to  o 
conclusive  evidence, 
uance. 

"I  have  some  witnj;: 
produce,  but  they 
your  Honor  to  cont 
time  that  I  may  Iocs  • 
them  In  court.” 

Then  Commission 
his  views  about  the 
testimony  being  prod 


ought  forth  the  pas 
ijglc,  showing  that  the 
not  been  carried  out. 
mpletely  nonplussed. 

r  in  rebuttal  of  this 
lie  asked  for  a  con  tin- 


frame  a  plausible  sto 
ceded  that  under  ord 
tinuance  would  be  p 
such  a  peculiar  nial 
him  he  would  deny  tl 
During  the  aftern 
owners'  case  was  v, 
All  of  the  rescued  g 
court  and  their  cases 
was  being  done  that 


ises  whom  I  wish  to 
not  present.  I  ask 
ne  this  matter  for  a 
e  these  men  and  have 

r  Heacock  expressed 
irubablllty  of  perjured 
■d  by  Chinese  to  re¬ 


tain  their  slaves  if  t  wy  nre  given  time  to 


and  though  he  con¬ 
i’  conditions  a  con- 
r,  he  said  that  In 
or  as  the  one  before 
motion. 

hearing  the  slave 
aliened  still  further, 
is  were  brought  Into 
,et.  It  was  while  this 
\t:  Sam,  who  has  en¬ 


gaged  Attorney  Board::: a n  to  help  h: 
gain  possesion  of  his  slav«^  stood  up  in 
open  court  and  poinh'l  out  lhe  g'rls  that 
were  his  while  the  n:'orney  wrote  down 
their  names. 

The  complete  defefli  'vUh  which  his  ef¬ 
forts  were  met  yesterU.v  Boardman  to 
make  another  effort  ,n  hftve  ,he'  cases  In 
which  he  is  Interested  postponed. 

"I  cannot  afford  tp  Jcvote  a11  “y  time 
to  these  Chinese  cas  -  he  informed  the 
Court,  "and  therefore  I  request  that  these 
matters  be  postponed  for  several  days.” 

“I  am  acting  uJ",pr  lu8*r«*<-,tlons 
from  the  Attorne3>-!ie,ieral,’:'  replied 
District  Attorney" •  "  o'”1  worth,  “and 
will  insist  upon  triifi'S  Bl,e“'s  Imme¬ 
diately.” 

Boardman  reiterated  hls  Protest-  but 
Commissioner  He&coek  fllEreEarded  his 
plea  and  filled  hls  cal“,h"’  wlth  tbe  eight¬ 
een  cases. 

Then  Attorney  Board10011  p,ayed  his  last 
card  and  lost  again. 

"I  intend  to  furnish  b'111  tor  fhofle  clients 
of  mine,"  he  declared,  pujntmsto  the  group 


CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 
APPLAUD  CRUSADE 

“Examiner’s”  Warfare  on  Chinese 
Slavery  Stirs  the  Sacramento 
Convention. 


Slave-Owner  Glaiming  Girls  in  Court: 

In  Commissioner  Heacock's  courtroom 
yesterday  a  slaye  dealer  singled  out  the 
girls  over  whom  he  claims  ownership  from 
among  the  6core  rescued  by  the  Federal  au¬ 
thorities.  Dr.  Gardner  is  one  of  the  men 
who  has  been  most  #actlve  In  breaking  up 
the  slave  traffic  in  San  FranciBco. 


of  girls  who  were  huddled  together,  “and 
have  prepared  a  bond  which  I  submit  to 
you.” 

"I  object  to  any  releases  being 
made,”  snid  District  Attorney  Wood- 
worth,  "until  n  tjttJ.OOO  bond,  from 
some  competent  surety  company  is 
provided,  together  with  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  jfirl  to  he  released  at¬ 
tached  thereto.” 

“It  is  not  our  business  to  provide  photo¬ 
graphs."  protested  Boardman.  "We  are  en¬ 
titled  to  ball  and  we  demand  our  rights." 

“In  cases  of  this  description  I  do 
not  feel  that  the  ordinary  course  of 
procedure  In  other  classes  of  cases 
should  he  adhered  to."  said  Commis¬ 
sioner  Heacock.  “To  release  these 
fiirls  without  any  menus  of  Identify- 
ing  them  when  they  nre  bronght 
hack  would  he  folly.  I  will  decline 
accept  any  bond  without  n  photo¬ 
graph  attached.” 

"Do  I  understand  that  your  Honor  re¬ 
fuses  to  give  releases  on  bail  unless  the 
defense  has  a  photograph  of  the  girl  to  be 
released  attached  to  the  bond?”  Inquired 
Boardpan. 

"That  Is  my  ruling."  the  Court  replied. 

And  so  the  matter  ended. 

Jeung  Juen  Ho’s  case  will  come  up  again 
this  morning  and  District  Attorney  Wood- 
worth  hopes  that  a  decision  will  be  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  trial  of  the  other  cases 
will' be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  present 
one  is  finished. 


ACRAMENTO.  April  25.— "Tbe  Ex-  | 
amlner's”  crusade  against  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Oriental  slavery  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  San  Francisco  was  spoken  of  to¬ 
night  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Sunday-school  Convention,  when  the 
Rev.  H.  M.  Hamill  of  Chicago  was  deliver¬ 
ing  an  address  on  "The  .Unreached  and  Un¬ 
saved  Masses." 

The  big  Exposition  building,  in  which 
about  3,000  Sunday-school  workers  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  State  conference,  rang  with  ap¬ 
plause  when  the  allusion  was  made  to  the 
rescue  work.  Professor  Hamill  telling  of 
Miss  Lake  and  Miss  Cameron,  the  rescue 
missionaries  In  Chinatowo,  and  the  long 
and  persistent  fight  that  has  finally  resulted 
in  decisive  Federal  action. 

Mr.  Hamill  is  the  International  Field 
Secretary  In  the  Sunday-school  work  and 
he  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  present  transcontinental  tour.' 
Since  he  arrived  in  California  he  has  been 
following  the  details  of  "The  Examiner’s" 
crusade  and  inquiring  Into  the  slavery  con¬ 
ditions.  He  has  become  deeply  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  Interested  in  the  rescue  work. 
During  hls  address  to-night  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall,  Professor  Hamill  took  up  the  sub 
Ject. 

"I  was  brought  up  In  the  south  land,  "and 
that  Is  a  land  that  I  love.  My  cradle  was 
rocked  by  the  hand  of  a  slave.  Yet  I  love 
freedom,  and  it  was  a  happy  day  to 
my  home  when  slavery  was  abolished.  We 
now  have  a  social  slavery — the  slavery  of 
sin — and  I  wish  that  I  could  see  that  abol¬ 
ished,  too.- 

"I  have  been  reading  with  deep  interest 
of  the  work  of  Miss  Margarita  Lake  and 
Miss  Donaldina  Cameron,  two  brave  mis¬ 
sionary  young  ladles  at  San  Francisco,  in 
rescuing  the  Chinese  slave  girls  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  One  is  at  the  Methodist  mission 
and  the  other  at  the  Presbyterian  mission 
These  young  women  have  dared  to  devote 
their  lived  to  the  rescue  attempt#,  workintT 
at  the  peirll  or  their  lives  amonfi  the  des¬ 
perate  ani  murderous  slave  owners,  going 
Into  the  very  prison  dens  to  save  the  girls, 
and  spurning  the  big  bribes  that  have  been 
offered  to  them  by  the  Chinese  iCor  the  re¬ 
covery  of  slaves.  They  have  about  sixty 
giris  that  have  been  rescued  from  the  aw¬ 
ful  slavery— eighteen  of  them  by  thrf  strong 
hands  of  the  Federal  authorities,  and  the 
others  by  their  own  persistent  efforts. 

"And  here  I  want  to  say  a  good  word  for 
that  splendid  newspaper,  the  San  Francisco 
'Examiner.'  It  is  ‘The  Examiner’  that  has 
been  fighting,  all  alone,  the  battle  for  those 
slave  girls  and  valiantly  striving  to  place 
them  where  the  light  of  freedom  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  may  reach  them  and  where  they  may 
bp  given  a  chance  for  right  and  pure  woman¬ 
hood." 

This  glowing  approval  of  the  anti-slavery 
crusade  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  big 
convention  of  Sunday  school  delegates. 
Mr.  Hamill  will  speak  of  the  Chinese 
slavery  as  he  continues  in  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  tour,  and  the  Sunday  schools  U 
various  parts  of  California  will  supplement 
the  Chinatown  mission  work  by  looking  out 
for  information  about  the  hundreds  of  Chin¬ 
ese  slavegirls  that  have  been  spirited  away 
from  San  Francisco  and  hidden  at  the 


JUDGE  DISAPPOINTS 
CROWD  AT  CLARK 
OIL  CASE 


(Continued  From  Page  One.) 


the  latter  that  Clark  was  going  to  sue  for 
the  recovery  of  the  oil  stock.  Cavanaugh, 
he  said,  remarked  that  he  didn’t  think  there 
would  be  any  suit,  and  the  two  spoke  of  an 
alleged  conversation  in  which  Clark  had 
declared  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
sale. 

Bart  W.  Cavanaugh,  the  next  witness, 
corroborated  the  Daroux  story  of  the  con¬ 
versation  In  which  Mayor  Clark  to  said  to 
have  declared  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
oil  sale  and  if  he  had  the  stock  over  again 
be  would  sell  it  again.  Clark,  he  declared, 
said  that  one  reason  he  had  got  out  of  the 
oil  company  was  that  he  had  become  un¬ 
friendly  with  Gillls  and  Wright. 

Cavanaugh  was  cross-examined  by  Al¬ 
bert  M.  Johnson,  and  incidentally  he  gave 
a  definition  of  the  popular  term,  "hot  air." 
Mr.  Johnson  asked: 

"Was  Clark  serious  when  he  said  those  things 
ubout  the  sale  of  stock?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  Clark  Joshes  a  good  deal." 

“What  do  you  wean  by  ‘joshes'?" 

"Tosses  hot  air." 

“Kindly  explain  what  you  menu  by  your  refer¬ 
ence  to  cnloritlc  atmospheric  conditions." 

"How's  that?" 

"What  do  you  moan  by  ’hot  nlr'?" 

"It's  a  sort  of  fluid  that  Issues  from  a  man's 
mouth  when  he  is  running  for  office ,  ami  which 
he  forgets  all  about  afterward."  explained  Cava¬ 
naugh. 

This  was  a  sly  dig  at  Mayor  Clark’s  fail- 


Chinese  settlements  in  this  and  other  citled 
and  even  at  isolated  Chinese  ranches.  Missk  ‘ 
Cameron  and  Miss  Lake  have  traced  slave-1 
girls  to  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento  and  other! 
parts  of  the  State  since  the  Federal  action  l 
has  been  undertaken.  \ 

'I  talc©  my  hat  off  to  'The  Examiner.'  ”  \ 
said  Professor  Hamill  to-night  after  the 
close  of  the  convention  session.  “'The  Ex-  I 
aminer’  fought  the  battle  all  alone  and  has 
made  a  glorious  success  of  It,  and  the  pa-  I 
per  deserves  lots  of  credit.  Getting  the  I 
great  power  of  the  Federal  Government  at 
work  for  the  liberation  of  the  girls  has  made 
the  actual  abolition  of  the  slavery 
seem  certain  We  people  In  the  ' 
East  have  not  known  much  about  1 
the  actual  condition  of  Chinese  life  | 
in  California,  and  I  am  glad~tbat  'The  Ex¬ 
aminer’  has  brought  everything  to  light.  ' 
Give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Hearst  and  tell 
him  I  hope  that  the  work  will  never  cease  , 
until  there  Is  not  a  Chinese  slave  In  the 
country.” 

The  Rev.  B.  W.  Spilman,  traveling  secre¬ 
tary  In  the  Baptist  Sunday-school  work, 
said: 

"I  heartily  indorse  all  that  Mr.  Hamill 
has  said.  The  Chinese  girl  slavery  Is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  country.” 

Marion  Lawrance,  the  International  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretary,  declares  that  ho  Is  in  deep 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  to  reach  and  res¬ 
cue  the  Chinese  girls. 

"  ‘The  Examiner'  has  done  and  is  doing  a 
noble  work,”  said  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Hoskinson 
of  this  city,  the  President  of  the  convention. 

“I  feel  sure  that  with  its  powerful  and  un¬ 
ceasing  advocacy  of  the  liberation  of  the 
slave  girls  the  slavery  conditions  can  ri‘ 
longe-r  exist.  Until  the  recent  revel  at  1' 
were  made  by  'The  Examiner'  we  had  \A 
real  knowledge  of  the  slavery,  and  I 
that  nobody  believed  (hunondition: 
ed  to  actual  slavery,  ifow  we  I 
there  Is  not  only  slavery,  but  tin 
tensive  slavery  of  the  vilest  kiix 
be  stopped  aud  it  mui 
the  Uj  “■ 

Earf 
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men  l  ^ 

At  to-day's  business'  .  _  _ _ 

vention  these  officers  were  ele^ 

President,  tbe  Rev.  W.  M>.  White  , 
cisco;  First  Vice-Presld  fit.  the  Ri 
Walters,  Fresno;  Second  Vice-PresldeL, 

Phelps,  Salinas;  Third  Vice-President, 
Macurda,  San  Francisco;  Fourth  Vice-_ 
dent.  C.  C.  Lombard,  Oakland;  General 
retary,  Earl  S.  Bingham,  San  Jose;  Assists* 
Secretary,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Ball,  San  Jose;  Sta? 
tlstical  Secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  I-Iarp.  Stock-' 
ton;  Treasurer,  J.  V.  Bacon-.  Oakland;  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Primary  Work.  Miss  Helen  Babb, 
San  Jose;  Superintendent  of  Home  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Squires,  Colusa;  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Normal  Work,  Henry  T.  Plant,  Sar¬ 
atoga. 

Executive  Committee  (1902)— S.  W.  Mack, 
Gonzales;  C.  B.  Perkins,  San  Francisco;  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  Maar,  Redwood  City;  the  Rev,  W. 
C.  Sherman,  Sacramento. 

Executive  Committee  (1903)— C.  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Sacramento;  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Morgan 
Woodland;  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Young,  San  Jose’; 
Jerome  L.  Vanderwerkcr,  San  Jose. 

Executive  Committee  (1904)— The  Rev.  E 
Nehander,  San  Francisco;  G.  A.  Capen,  Sacra¬ 
mento;  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Jopson,  the  Rev.  W 
S.  Hoskinson.  Sacramento. 

The  Rev.  E.  E.  Baker  of  Oakland  delivered 
an  address  this  afternoon  on  the  “Teach¬ 
er’s  Spiritual  Preparation.”  Mrs,  Hamill 
spoke  on  primary  work. 


ure  to  carry’  out  the  Republican  machine 
programme  after  be  had  been  elected  to 
office,  a  failure  to  which  Is  attributed  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  crowded  out  of 
the  oil  company  by  the  local  magnates  when 
a  big  fortune  was  in  sight.  Mr.  Johnson 
sought  to  bring  out  some  of  the  allegations 
along  this  line,  but  the  Court  prevented. 

"Are  you  friendly  with  Mr.  Clark?"  Mr.  John¬ 
son  asked. 

"lam." 

“You  have  no  Ill-feeling  toward  him?" 

"None  whatever." 

"You  would  he  glad  to  do  him  any  favor?" 

“I  would,  and  he  would  do  a  favor  for  me." 

“Y'ou  feel  toward  Mr.  Clark  Just  as  friendly  as 
toward  Mr,  Gillls?" 

"Just  the  same." 

"Is  that  why  you  hnve  given  Information  to 
the  other  side  and  withhold  it  from  us?" 

"I'm  my  own  boss.  The  other  side  asked  ques¬ 
tions  and  I  answered  them." 

"We  asked  questions  of  you  and  you  said  you 
didn't  know  any  thing  nbout  tbe  ease?" 

"I  said  I'd  tell  what.  I  knew  In  court." 

Mr.  Cavanaugh  described  Mayor  Clark  as  "a 
nice,  genial  gentleman;  always  good-natured." 

"And  that."  asked  Mr.  Johnson,  "in  spite 
of  his  exudatloo  of  soporific  atmosphere  knowD 
as  hot  nlr?" 

"Oh.  he's  a  past  grand  master  of  that,"  said 
thp  witness. 

"By  tbe  way.”  Attorney  Johnson  Inquired 
'what  Is  your  occupation?" 

"I'm  n  hop-raiser."  Mr.  Cavanaugh  replied 
"I  m  a  farmer." 

Michael  F.  Rowland  and  W.  T.  Sesnon 
were  the  other  witnesses  of  the  day.  tbe 
latter  testifying  to  the  affairs  of  the  «om- 
paDy. 

Colonel  J.  B.  Wright  stated  to  "Tbe  Ex¬ 
aminer"  representative  this  evening  that 
he  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  poolroom 
business.  Further  than  to  A:-ny  the  Im¬ 
plied  assertion,  however,  he  deollned  to 
enter  the  controversy. 

"I  did  not  say  that  Colonel  Wright  was 
ever  Interested  in  the  poolrooms."  said 
Mayor  Clark  to-night.  "I  do  not  know  that 
he  was.  I  merely  stated  that  Daroux  and 
Cavanaugh  told  me  that  he  was." 

In  explanation  of  his  claim  that  Clark 
was  his  partner.  Frank  Daroux  says;  ”1 
meant  that  I  met  Mayor  Clark  at  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  Mr.  Cavanaugh  at  Clark's  office. 
Cavanaugh  said  that  Clark  had  been  'fixed 
all  right,'  and  would  favor  an  ordinance 
licensing  poolrooms  provided  that  I  would 
agree  to  give  him  iClark)  an  interest  of  25 
per  cent  in  the  poolroom  business.  Clark 
agreed  at  that  meeting  to  withdraw  opposi¬ 
tion  and  to  assist  In  the  passage  of  the  or¬ 
dinance.  He  reserved  the  right  to  veto  the 
ordinance,  but  said  we  could  pass  It  over 
his  head,  with  his  assistance.” 

The  following  signed  statement  was  filed 
with  “The  Examiner"  representative  to¬ 
night: 

SACRAMENTO,  April  25.  1901. 

Editor  San  Francisco  "Examiner”:  We  de¬ 
sire,'  through  your  paper,  to  say  that  we  never 
at  uny  time,  or  ut  any  place,  or  In  any  rnanuer, 


Intimated  to  George  H.  Clark  that 
ht  in  any  manner  Interested  with 
n  poolroom  or  any  pool- 
uever  directly 


stated  . 

J.  B.  Wright 
us  or  either  of 
room  business.  Mr.  Wright 

Jn  “n,y  "Qy  connected  U8  or 

with  either  of  us  in  any  poolroom  or  noolrnnm 
business  In  this  city  or  elsewhere.  Poolroom 
The  statement  made  by  George  H  Clark  In  »hn 
"Examiner"  of  this  date  that  we 
either  of  us  so  stated  la  unqualifiedly  false 
F.  A.  DAROUX, 

B.  W.  CAVANAUGH 


Respectfully, 


in  reference  to  the  above  I  desire  to  state  that 
never  at  any  time  did  either  Mr.  Dar.fux  or  Vh- 
Cnvannugh  state  or  Intimate  to  George  H  rw 
In  my  hearing  that  J.  B.  Wright  was  Interested 
with  them  or  with  either  of  them  in  anv  n.vfiwU! 


u  or  with  either  of  them  in  any  poS 
poolroom  business.  Respectfully 

M.  F.  ROWLAND. 

John  C.  Ing.  President  of  the  Board  Ys 
Trustees,  says  that  he  had  understood  there 
was  a  compact  between  Clark  and  Cava¬ 
naugh  with  reference  to  the  license  ordin¬ 
ance.  although  nothing  was  said  directly 
about  It. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  RHEUMATISM 

Send  no  money,  hut  write  Dr.  Shoop.  Ruclne.  Wis., 
box  12,  ford  hot  ties  of  Dr.  Sboop’s  Rheumatic  Cure 
exp.  paid.  If  cured  pay  ?o.50.  If  not  it  Is  free.  • 

GOVERNMENT  OFFICIAL 

DOES  NOT  DEAL  IN  OIL. 

Notice  having  been  published  that  the 
temporary  ■  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Cache 
Creek  Oil  Company  Is  at  610  Commercial  street, 
and  it  being  known-  thatlhls  is  the  address  of 
tbe  United  States  Surveyor's  office,  inquiry 
was  made  at  the  office  yesterday  in  regard 
to  bow  this  duplication  could  have  been  nlade 
"I  am  glad  that  this  question  has  been  pre¬ 
sented,"  Surveyor-General  Cleaves  said.  "It 
affords  tne  an  opportunity  to  clear  up  eome  er¬ 
roneous  impressions  that  have  gained  cur¬ 
rency  in  the  State.  You  will  notice  that  the 
name  ot'  the  Secretary  of  the  Cache  Creek  com¬ 
pany  is  Charles  B.  Cleaves,  while  my  name  Is 
James  M.  Cleaves.  Charles  B.  Cleaves  is  my 
son.  He  Is  married  and  is  the  head  of  a  fam- J 
<ly,  so  he  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
an-  other  citizen,  and  may  go  into  the  oil  lap / 
business  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so.  He  ba3  majL 
some  ventures  in  that  direction,  and  this  fact! 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  comment- by 
eome  who  have  become  confused  in  regard  to 
our  identity. 

“My  soil  Is  not  connected  with  this  office  tn 
any  way,  but  be  likes  to  visit  me  and  comes 
here  every  day,  so  he  has  had  his  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  .this .  number.  The  office  (of  his 
ccmpauy  is  on  Third  street,  and  there'all  the 
business  of  the  corporation  is  done.  The  law 
does  not  permit  me  to  buy  any  public  lands 
from  the  Government  and  I  have  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  evade  or  disobey  the  statute. 

"Aside  from  my  sense  of  duty,  my  associa¬ 
tions  with  President  McKinley  and  with  Land 
Commissioner  Hermann  arc  such  that  1  never 
wculd  think  of  doing  such  a  thing,  Further¬ 
more  it  would  be  foolish  fur  me  to  make  the  at¬ 
tempt,  ue  1  could  not  obtain  a  legal  title.” 
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The  Missionary  World 


A  New  At  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  in  Mission  Committee  last  week  it 
Macao.  was  formally  resolved  to  open  a 
new  Chinese  mission  in  Macao  in  the  Canton  re¬ 
gion.  This  is  the  region  from  which  the  bulk  of 
the  Chinese  who  find  their  way  to  Canada,  come, 
and  to  which  Chinamen  are  always  returning. 
The  matter  was  decided  upon  last  spring,  but  no 
appointment  was  made  as  it  was  deemed  desir¬ 
able  to  first  appoint  a  successor  to  Rev.  A.  B. 
Winchester  for  the  work  among  the  British  Col¬ 
umbia  Coast  Chinese,  and  the  aim  is  to  keep  the 
two  missions  in  the  closest  possible  touch.  Na¬ 
tive  workers  have  been  supported  for  some  time 
in  Macao  by  our  Church  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Presbvterian  Board  North,  but  this  has  not 
been  found  satisfactory.  The  Chinese  in  Macao 
are  so  favorably  disposed  to  the  new  mission 
that  it  is  expected  that  the  cost  to  the  Church 
will  be  merelv  nominal. 


The  Church 
in  Australia. 


Rev.  Dr.  Hanson,  who  has  made 
an  extended  visit  to  Australia, 
has  returned  to  England,  and 


has  given  to  the  “British  Weekly”  some  of  his 
observations  and  impressions.  He  states  that 
in  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales, 
there  is  a  population  of  500,000,  and  that  of  these 
350,000  have  no  Church  connection.  This  is  the 
sad  heritage  of  neglect  in  the  early  days  of  set¬ 
tlement  where  the  material  things  of  life  were 
the  main  things,  and  is  full  of  meaning  for  the 
Canadian  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  West  to- 
dav.  It  is  also  stated  that  out  of  the  40,000 
nominal  Presbyterians  in  Svdnev.  only  8,ooq  are 
in  Church  connection.  He  states  that  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  is  prevalent  to  no  small  degree 


Ar»  It  is  cheering  to  turn  from  this 

Australian  dark  picture  to  the  much  bright- 
wa  emng.  eJ_  one  ^hat  tells  of  an  honest 
and  successful  effort  being  made  to  make  up  the 
leeway  of  past  years.  During  the  past  three 
months  the  citv  of  Svdnev  has  been  passing 
through  a  genuine  religious  revival,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  professed  to  have  experienced  a 
change  mounts  up  into  the  thousands.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  been  due  to  a  great  united  “Simultan¬ 
eous  Mission”  somewhat  akin  to  that  in  England 
last  year,  but  on  a  broader  scale.  It  was  a 
movement  in  which  all  the  Protestant  forces  of 
the  city,  including  Anglicans  at  one  end,  and 
Salvationists  and  Quakers  at  the  other,  joined 
in  a  hearty  and  systematic  spirit.  The  classes 
most  deeplv  influenced  were  those  who  were  usu¬ 
ally  regarded  as  outside  of  the  range  of  ordinary 
Church  effort.  The  citv  was  divided  into  fifty 
districts,  and  in  each  of  these  a  preaching  sta¬ 
tion  was  founded.  Halls  and  tents  were  largely 
used,  and  manv  of  the  preachers  developed  won¬ 
derful  powers  of  evangelistic  appeal.  At  the 
great  Hyde  Park  tent  the  audiences  averaged 
about  4,000,  and  large  numbers  remained  for 
personal  enquiry.  The  whole  movement  attests 
the  value  of  united,  consecrated  and  faith -filled 
efiort  and  reveals  the  possibilities  which  lie  be¬ 
fore  a  united  Church. 

Relation  to  Mr.  Jas.  L.  Barton, Secretary  of 
Ethnic  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 

FaitHs.  sioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 

writing  in  The  Outlook,  says  that  as  the  result 
of  his  observation  and  experience,  the  most 


thoroughly  trained  and  well-balanced  mission¬ 
aries  are  eager  to  understand  the  religions  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  preach;  that  they  are  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  and  emphasize  the  most  excellent 
features  of  those  faiths,  and  to  show  the  people 
that  they  are  not  living  up  to  the  best  light  they 
already  have.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
missionaries  to  take  a  text  from  the  heathen 
sacred  books,  and  to  show  how  far  the  lives  of 
their  hearers  fall  below  the  ideals  of  their  own 
faiths,  and  to  go  on  to  show  how  the  religion  of 
Jesus  treats  the  same  principle.  The  best  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  doing  a  constructive  work  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  lead  their  hearers  from  the  fragmentary 
and  elementary  into  the  full  and  rounded  truth 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

HONAN  RE-OCCUPIED 

By  the  Rev.  John  Griffith 

The  long-hoped-for  re-occupation  of  North  Honan  by 
the  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission  has  at  last  been 
accomplished.  After  somewhat  protracted  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Tientsin  and  Peking,  a  party  of  five  men:  Dr. 
Wm.  McClure,  and  Messrs.  Slimmon,  Mitchell,  Hood 
and  Griffith,  started  from  the  former  place  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  for  the  long  house-boat  journey  to  Hon¬ 
an.  hi  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  having  asked 
for  and  obtained  full  information  as  to  the  proposed 
movements  of  the  party,  had  sent  strict  injunctions  to 
all  officials  en  route  to  see  that  we  were  received  and 
escorted  with  all  courtesy  and  care.  Chang  Taotai 
of  Tientsin,  also  sent  with  us  a  properly  accredited 
Deputy  and  an  armed  escort  of  fifteen  soldiers. 

The  boat  journey  occupied  eighteen  days  and  was 
accomplished  without  any  special  incidents  beyond  the. 
very  unusual  attention  paid  to  us  by  the  officials 
through  whose  districts  we  passed.  During  the  latter 
half  of  our  journey  we  had  the  additional  protection 
(or  ornament!)  of  a  Chinese  gun-boat  and  such  a 
deafening  reception  from  the  gongs  and  drums  of 
thirteen  others,  assembled  near  the  Honan  border,  as 
we  would  gladly  have  done  without.  At  laning  Fu, 
the  last  prefectural  city  of  Chili,  before  reaching  our 
own  province,  we  were  presented  with  the  card  of 
Sung  Shou,  Governor  of  Honan,  who  thus  welcomed 
us  on  the  visit  -which  he  himself  had  invited  us  to 
make. 

An  interesting  feature  about  our  military  guard  was 
the  fact  that  occasionally  we  found  ourselves  being  es¬ 
corted  bv  some  of  the  very  men  who,  last  year, 
fought  against  the  besieged  foreigners  in  Tientsin  and 
Peking.  They  spoke  of  their  experiences  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  way,  even  to  the  selling  of  eggs  across 
Legation  defences  during  interludes  in  their  firing,  and 
running  away  when  the  relieving  forces  got  too  un¬ 
comfortably  close. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  real  results  of  last 
year’s  Boxer  episode  knows  that  the  desperate  char¬ 
acters,  who  then  obtained  a  free  hand,  spared  neither 
heathen  nor  Christian.  Some  would  even  assert  that 
what  the  Christians  suffered  was  not  a  tithe  of  what 
the  heathen  themselves  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
organization  they  had  fostered.  Of  this  fact  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  striking  illustration  at  one  point  in  our 
journey.  The  river  is  not  noted  for  its  scenery,  but 
one  afternoon  we  were  just  remarking  that  a  certain 
bend  which  our  boats  were  approaching  was  really 
beautiful  when  a  row  of  human  heads  suspended  on 
poles  bv  the  river  side  loomed  in  sight.  A  large,  new 
Ancestral  Hall  stood  among  the  trees  not  many  yards 
away.  A  little  enquiry  elicited  the  story.  Last  year 
when  the  foreigners  were  being  besieged  in  Tientsin, 
some  wealthy  Chinese  families  thought  to  withdraw 
for  a  time  from  the  vicinity  of  their  fighting  friends, 
the  Boxers.  They  engaged  three  boats,  loaded  upon 
them  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  women  and  chil- 
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dren,  together  with  as  many  of  their  valuables  as 
possible  and  started  toward  Honan.  One  evening, 
their  boats  anchored  for  the  night  at  the  river  tend 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Soon  a  small  party  of 
Boxers  appeared  and  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
search  the  boats  for  fugitive  Christians.  All  must 
submit  to  be  bound  while  the  search  took  place.  If 
no  Christians  were  found  the  whole  party  should  be 
permitted  to  proceed  in  peace.  If  any  Christians  were 
discovered  they  should  be  killed  at  once,  and  the 
others  allowed  to  continue  their  journey.  Assurances 
that  all  were  friends  of  the  Boxers  were  useless;  and 
protests  against  the  binding  were  in  vain.  That  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  only  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith, 
and  assuredly  no  one  would  be  harmed  or  his  goods 
touched  unless  Christians  were  discovered.  So  the 
binding  process  was  carried  out  on  the  river  bank, 
and  then  every  man,  woman  and  child  was  murdered 
in  cold  blood,  and  their  goods  appropriated  by  these 
“good  friends”  of  the  Peking  Jezebel.  The  row  of 
heads  and  the  new  Ancestral  Hall  were  evidences  of 
some  later  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates 
to  secure  atonement  for  this  awful  crime. 

Our  reception  by  the  Magistrates  in  Honan  was,  out¬ 
wardly  at  least,  all  that  we  could  ask.  District 
Magistrate  Hsiung,  who  last  year  proved  a  friend  in 
need  to  several  fugitive  missionaries  who  passed 
through  Shen-ch’iu  Hsien  in  South  Honan,  was  present 
in  person  to  welcome  us  upon  our  landing  at  Ch’u- 
wang.  A  special  stopping  place  had  been  prepared 
for  us  and  elaborate  feasts,  which  we  evaded  as  much 
as  possible,  became  the  order  of  the  day.  After  a 
day  spent  in  examining  the  ruins  at  Ch’u-wang,  official 
carts  and  a  special  force  of  mounted  and  foot  soldiers 
were  provided  for  our  day’s  journey  to  Chang-te  Fu. 
The  authorities  chose  to  make  our  return  to  Chang-te 
an  occasion  for  atoning  in  some  measure  for  our  ig¬ 
nominious  flight  of  last  year, and  also  for  showing  to  the 
people  that  we  came  back  under  official  protection. 
Consequently,  the  bugle  loudly  heralded  us  in  every 
town  and  village,  and  a  special  and  unnecessary  round¬ 
about  of  two  or  three  miles  was  made  in  order  to  take 
us  publicly  through  the  main  streets  of  the  city  before 
proceeding  to  our  compound  outside  the  North  Gate. 
The  people  were  out  in  multitudes.  Thev  seemed 
neither  cowed  nor  obsequious  just  convinced  that  our 
presence  was  unavoidable  and  that  it  was  necessary  to 
treat  us  more  respectfully  than  in  former  times.  In 
our  journeys,  by  house-boat,  cart  and  railway,  aggre¬ 
gating  over  1,200  miles,  during  the  past  three"  months, 
this  has  seemed  to  be  the  almost  uniform  attitude  of 
the  people.  Not  once  in  all  that  titae  have  we  heard 
the  old  offensive  epithets  shouted  after  us.  At  Chung- 
te  Fu  all  important  Magistrates  from  the  Taotai  and 
downward  paid  us  their  respects.  The  inevitable 
feasting  had  also  to  be  endured  for  a  time,  though  we 
dispensed  with  that  and  returned  official  calls  just  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  settle  down  to  business 
Mission  property  at  Chang-te  Fu  has,  for  the  most 
part,  suffered  only  minor  injuries  such  as  can  be  re¬ 
paired  without  re-building  from  the  foundation.  How- 
ever,  many  doors  and  windows  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  buildings  generally  are  in  just  such  a  filth v 
condition  as  one  might  expect  after  a  few  hundreds  of 
Lhinese  soldiers  had  occupied  them  for  months.  At 
Ch  u-wang  station>  the  foreign  dwellings,  if  again  used, 
will  have  to  be  entirely  re-built,  but  the  Chapel  and 
Dispensary  can  be  repaired.  The  Men’s  Hospital  and 
the  Women  s  Hospital  are  built  in  Chinese  style  and 
can  be  put  into  shape  again.  Practically,  no  personal 
property  belonging  to  the  four  families  of  this  station 
has  been  recovered.  At  Hsin-chen  station  almost 
every  vestige  of  mission  property  was  destroyed, 
though  several  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  personal 
effects  have  been  returned  from  different  quarters.  In 
the  protection  of  personal  asl  well  as  mission  property 
Chang-te  has  fared  better  than  the  other  stations. 
Without  discussing  motives  we  may  give  the  Yamens 
credit  for  taking  charge  of  and  returning  to  us  almost 
all  the  books  and  large  furniture  belonging  to  the 
station.  A  considerable  amount  of  clothing  came 
back  also,  so  that  probably  fully  one-half  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  property  has  been  recovered. 

The  sufferings  of  the  native  Christians,  though  not 


nearly  so  great  as  in  sbme  places  have  yet  been  a  severe 
test  of  their  faith  and  faithfulness.  Their  houses  and 
gardens  have  been  pillaged.  They  have  been  beaten 
by  neighbors  and  by  the  magistrates.  Some  have 
been  suspended  from  trees,  for  hours,  by  their  thumbs 
or  by  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  until  they 
consented  to  pay  fines,  or  even  to  sell  all  their  land 
to  satisfy  their  enemies.  Women  have  been  insulted 
and  terrified  until  they  attempted  suicide.  All  have 
been  persecuted  in  the  various  mean  and  exasperating 
ways,  which  suggest  themselves  to  a  heathen  mind. 
But  in  spite  of  it  all  we  know  of  no  real  renunciation 
of  the  truth.  Three  prominent  men  did  permit 
papers,  compromising  their  Christian  profession,  to  be 
handed  to  the  Magistrate,  but  they  never  dissociated 
themselves  from  their  fellow-believers  nor  ceased  to  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  Christians.  They  are  now  heart¬ 
ily  ashamed  of  their  weaknes's,  and  regard  the  dis¬ 
cipline  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  pas¬ 
tors  as  a  just  punishment.  They  say  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  persecution  they  were  prepared  to  die 
for  Christ,  but  that  it  was  the  suspense  of  week  after 
week  and  month  after  month  which  ultimately  wore 
down  their  strength  and  resolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  joy  of  knowing  that  some  who 
formerly  made  no  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
were  bold  to  make  it  even  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles. 
At  present  we  refuse  to  enroll  the  names  of  professed 
new  converts,  deeming  it  wiser  to  wait  a  few  months, 
but  the  native  preachers  assure  us  that  there  are  many 
sincere  believers  who  have  not  yet  declared  themselves. 

A  great  relief  to  our  suffering  Christians  and  to  the 
whole  country,  is  the  abundant  harvest  which  has  been 
gathered  during  the  Autumn.  We  never  saw  the 
threshing-floors  so  crowded  with  grain  as  during  the 
past  season. 

The  return  of  the  Emperor  has  not,  evidently,  been 
a  matter  of  doubt  to  the  officials  between  Chang-te 
and  Peking.  Last  month  the  writer  had  occasion  to 
travel  over  the  whole  road  and  found  every  prepara¬ 
tion  being  actively  made  for  that  event.  The  200 
miles  of  “Great  Road”  between  Chang-te  and 
Chengting-Fu  were  being  redeemed  from  their  usual 
slough-like  condition.  Two  new  roads  were  also  be¬ 
ing  built  right  through  the  fields — one  a  few  rods  at 
either  side  of  the  old  road.  The  people,  evidently, 
were  expected  to  take  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
fields  for  this  purpose.  Thousands  of  men  and  boys 
were  engaged  in  this  work.  Three  new  bridges, 
sometimes  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  were  being 
built  over  each  river,  and  Imperial  stopping  places 
erected  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  Every  day  one 
met  lines  of  carts  and  great  numbers  of  officials  and 
soldiers  going  south  to  K’aifeng  Fu.  Some  of  the 
things  being  taken  down  for  the  use  of  the  court  were 
most  absurd.  Imagine  transporting  the  most  ordin¬ 
ary  water-tubs,  wire  lanterns,  etc.,  etc.,  for  hundreds 
of  miles  on  lumbering  carts,  when  articles  just  as 
good  (or  poor!)  could  be  procured  anywhere.  Some¬ 
body’s  squeeze,  no  doubt. 

For  two  days  before  reaching  the  railway  west  of 
Paoting-fu  we  travelled  in  the  funeral  cortege  of  Yii 
Ch’ang,  ex-Govemor  of  Honan,  and  brother  of  the  no¬ 
torious  Yii  Lhiwho  was  killed  at  Tientsin  last  year. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  during  the  troubles  of  a 
year  ago  an  imperial  edict  ordered  Yii  Ch’ang  to  ex¬ 
change  offices  with  the  Governor  of  Hupeh.  The 
move  was  so  evidently  meant  as  a  checkmate  to  Vice¬ 
roy  Chang  Chih  Tung,  that  the  foreigners  objected. 
Then  Yu  Ch’ang  disappeared.  An  official  accompany¬ 
ing  the  body  informed  us  that  subsequently  he  went 
to  Hsian  Fu  and  died  there  on  the  21st  of  the  ninth 
month  over  a  year  ago.  The  body  in  a  great  cata¬ 
falque,  with  an  immense  dragon  head  and  tail  which 
looked  very  fierce  as  it  moved  along  the  road,  was 
carried  by  48  bearers  (in  four  relays)  dressed  in 
mourning.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  wife  and  son 
and  other  members  of  the  family  of  the  deceased  and 
by  a  large  company  of  soldiers  and  carts.  The  toil 
and  trouble  involved  in  this  long  and  difficult  overland 
journey  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  Hsian  to  the 
ancestral  home  in  Peking  were  very  suggestive  of  the 
strength  of  the  sentiment  or  superstition  which  makes 
it  necessarv. 

Chefoo,  December  14,  1901. 
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Washington,  Jan.  15.— Senator  Mor 
gan  to-day  introduced  a  Resolution 
declaratory  of  the  non-effect  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  ujjon  the  right 
of  the  United  States  tcRconstruct  the 
Nicaragua  canal.  The  resolution  as¬ 
serts  that  the  Claytjpi-Bulwer  treaty 
of  July  4,  1S50,  gives  no  right  to  Great 
Britain  to  demand  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  withhold  its 
ratification  of  said  agreements,  or  shall 
abstain  from  legislation  to  provide  for 
their  prompt  execution. 

It  also  asserts  that  the  ratification 
by  Great  Britain  of  the  amended  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  is  not  a  condition 
precedent  to  legislation  by  Congress  in 
providing  for  the  .  execution  of  the 
agreements  with  Costa  Rica  and  Nica¬ 
ragua;  nor  are  the  principles  or  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
any  just  or  admissible  ground  of  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  by 
Congress  providing  for  the  execution 
of  such  agreements  with  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua. 

EIGHT  SENATORS  ARE  CHOSEN 


MATTHEW  S.  QUAY"  A7ICTORIOUS  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
of  Maine,  AVere  II  e- 
Elected. 


New  York,  Jan.  15. — Associated  Press 
advices  late  this  afternoon  show  the 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate  of 
the  following:  Massachusetts,  George 
Frisbie  Hoar;  Colorado,  Thomas  M. 
Patterson;  Maine,  W.  P.  Frye;  New 
Hampshire,  Henry  E.  Burnham;  Idaho, 
Fred  F.  Dubois;  Pennsylvania,  Mat¬ 
thew  S.  Quay;  Tennessee,  E.  W.  Car- 
mach;  Michigan,  James  McMillan. 

Matthew  Stanley  Quay  was  this  af¬ 
ternoon  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
Pennsylvania,  each  House  voting  sep¬ 
arately.  The  first  ballot  was  decisive. 
The  vote  was  as  follows:  Senate — M. 
S.  Quay,  26;  James  M.  Guffey,  12;  scat¬ 
tering,  12.  House— M.  S.  Quay,  104; 
James  M.  Guffey,  44;  JJalzell,  24;  scat¬ 
tering,  26.  Majority  on  joint  ballot,  12. 
The  formal  declaration  will  be  made 
to-morrow. 

The  Delaware  Legislature  took  one 
ballot  for  candidate  for  the  long  and 
short  terms.  The  result  was  a  dead¬ 
lock  in  both  cases.  For  the  full  term 
ed  ,23  votes;  Ad- 
I*gp..-»t  Spru- 
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man,  Higgins  and  Bird,  1  each.  For 
the  short  term— ^aulsbury,  Dem.,  22; 
Addicks,  Rep.,  15;  Richards,  Rep.,  9; 
Fields,  Hilles  and  Gray,  1  each. 

There  was  no  choice  in  Nebraska  and 
Montana. 

VENEZUELJJEIZURE, 

Great  Britain  May  Have  to  Deal  With 
Caracas  Government. 

Washington,  Jan.  15. — The  seizure  of 
the  two  steamers  of  the  Orinoco  Steam¬ 
ship  company  is  reported  in  a  cable 
dispatch  from  Minister  Loomis  at  Car¬ 
acas,  who  says  they  have  been  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  being  employed 
against  the  revolutionists. 

The  war  department  has  ascertained 
that  the  Orinoco  Steamship  and  Trad¬ 
ing  company  has  a  British  charter  and 
flies  the  British  flag  over  its  ships, 
which  appears  to  make  the  seizure  one 
more  properly  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
British  authorities.  It  is  stated  that 
the  presence  of  American  stockholders 
and  an  American  president  in  the  com¬ 
pany  would  not  necessarily  call  for  ac¬ 
tion  by  this  government,  although  it 
might  warrant  action  under  certain 
circumstances. _ _ 

INSURGENTS  DEPORTED. 

Inland  of  Guam  In  Made  a  Penal 
Colony  for  Filipinos. 

Manila,  Jan.  15.— Thirty  insurgents 
who  have  been  sentenced  to  be  deported 
Ho  the  Island  of  Guam  were  taken  on 
board  the  United  States  transport 
Rosecrans  to-day.  which  will  sail  to¬ 
morrow.  The  sentence  of  deportation 
has  been  suspended  in  the  case  of  two 
priests  of  the  party,  who  are  charged 
with  collecting  money  for  the  insur¬ 
gents.  But  they  will  be  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment.  .  ,  . 

Nearly  1,300  men  were  arrested  m 
various  towns  south  of  Manila  Sunday, 
on  suspicion  of  being  guerillas.  Most 
of  them  were  released. 


Before  an  audience  containing  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished 
bafristers  and  legislators  in  the  State. 
His  Excellency  Wu  Ting-fang,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  from  the  emperor  of  China  to 
the  United  States,  Spain  and  Peru,  de¬ 
livered  an  address  last  night  on  "Chi¬ 
nese  Jurisprudence."  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  New  York  State  Bar  associa¬ 
tion  to  invite  some  man  of  national 
reputation  to  speak  at  its  meetings 
held  annually  in  this  city.  The  com¬ 
mittee  could  not  have  made  a  better 
selection  than  the  Chinese  minister 
whom  recent  events  have  made  one  of 
the  most  noted  persons  in  the  country. 
This  fact  and  his  fame  as  a  scholar 
and  speaker  was  demonstrated  by  the 
brilliant  gathering  which  filled  Har- 
manus  Bleeclter  hall  last  night. 

The  boxes  were  occupied  by  the 
families  of  prominent  State  officers  and 
officers  of  the  Bar  association.  Mrs. 
Odell  with  several  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives  were  in  one  on  the  lower  tier  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  Woodruff  with 
his  family  and  several  friends  were  in 
one  of  the  second  tier  boxes.  On  the 
stage  were  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  Appellate  Division,  and  local 
trial  department  of  the  Supreme  Court 
together  with  a  hundred  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Legislature. 

In  the  centre  of  the  curving  front 
row  of  chairs  sat  Judge  Francis  M. 
Finch,  president  of  the  association, 
with  the  guest  of  the  evening  on  hl3 
right.  Embassador  Wu  wore  a  tunic  of 
heavy  yellow  silk  reaching  almost  to 
the  ankle.  Over  this  was  a  loosa 
sleeveless  vest  of  light  blue  silk.  A 
black  skull  cap  with  the  red  button  of 
his  rank  set  well  back  on  his^head. 
A  pin  with  some  kf 
j>-..al  was  set  iiA 
which  showed  not 
reached  below  hi^ 


d  of  a  largei  blazing  < 
front.  UvMgm- 


RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 


•  Bill 


House  Spent  Another  Day  on  tli 
Without  Completing:  It. 

Washington,  Jan.  15.— The  House 
spent  another  day  on  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  without  completing 
Twenty-five  pages  were  disposed  of  to¬ 
day. 

The  friends  of  the  bill  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  to  load  down  the 
bill  with  new  projects  and  only  one  or 
two  unimportant  statements.  were 
adopted.  The  western  members  la¬ 
bored  until  late  to  secure  an  entering 
wedge  for  their  pet  scheme  for  the 
reclamation  of  the  arid  lands,  but  re¬ 
ceived  only  very  limited  support. 


Old  Albany  Printer  Dead. 

New  York,  Jan.  15.— Martin  Young,  a 
well-known  publisher,  died  in  this  city 
to-day  aged  70  years.  He  was  born  in 
Albany,  where  he  learned  the  printing 
business  in  the  office  of  Thurlow 
Weed. 


ICruger  Will  Consult  an  O; 

The  Hague,  Jan.  15.— Mr. 
starts  for  Utrecht  in  a  few 
consult  an  occulist. 


enlist. 


Johan  Faber  Dead. 

Nuremberg.  Jan.  15.— Johan  Faber, 
founder  of  the  Faber  lead  pencil  fac¬ 
tory,  is  dead. 


vaist  and  the  end 
was  pinned  to  thi-  right  side  of  his 
tunic.  Very  loos*  black  fel\  boots 
covered  bis  feet  ahd  reached  to  his 
knees.  The  Chinese  envoy’s  face  is 
broad  and  yellow  and  ge’nerally 
beamed  with  a  kindly  smile.  His  black 
moustache  is  closely  trimmed.  He 
wears  very  large  spectacles. 

On  President  Finch’s  left  were  in  the 
order  named:  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Frederick  A.  Wadhams,  Hon. 
William  P.  Rudd,  president  of  the 
County  Bar  association;  Governor 
Odell.  Chief  Judge  Alton  Parker,  of  tne 
Court  of  Appeals;  Judges  Gray  and 
Earl,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals;  Hon. 
David  B.  Hill,  Hon.  W.  Warley 
Platzek,  Hon.  J.  Newton  Flero.  Presi¬ 
dent  Andrew  V.  V.  Raymond,  of  Union 
college;  Hon.  Albert  Hessberg.  On  the 
left  of  Envoy  Wu  were  Judge  Wallace, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court; 
Justices  Haight,  Landon,  Vann,  Par* 
ker,  Kellogg,  Chase  and  Smith,  of  the 
Appellate  Division,  third  department; 
Justice  Chester,  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
Attorney-General  Davies,  Hon.  Simon 
7.  Piosendale. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  8:30  by  Judge  Finch,  who 
said:  "There  awaits  you  to-night  an 
unusual  pleasure.  It  is  not  often  that 
the  State  Bar  association  can  attract 
to  its  platform  a  representative  of  one 
of  those  older  nations.  He  who  will 
address  you  to-night  is  a  member  of 
the  English  bar  and  therefore  entitled 
to  be  among  us,  and  in  the  crisis  just 
passed,  which  no  one  regretted  more 
than  he,  he  bore  himself  with  a  digni¬ 
ty  which  endeared  him  to  the  whole 
nation.  I  introduce  to  you  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Wu  Ting-Fang,  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  Emperor  of  China." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Wu  had  gravely 
reached  down  and  taken  a  typewrit¬ 
ten  manuscript  from  his  loose  high 
boots.  He  stepped  to  the  reading  desk 
in  the  centre  of  the  stage  amid  thun¬ 
ders  of  applause  and  read  his  address 
in  a  clear  voice  which  reached  to  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  big  hall.  The 
construction  of  his  sentences  was  per¬ 
fect.  and  although  a  slight  accent  was 
noticeable,  he  seems  to  have  conquered 
absolutely  those  sounds  which  most 
Chinese  find  so  difficult  in  the  English 
language.  He  said: 

"Coming  before  you  this  evening.  I 
wish  first  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  honor  you  have  done  me  by  inviting 
me  to  deliver  an  address  on  this  most 
interesting  occasion.  It  seems  some¬ 
what  strange  that  the  representative  of 
the  most  ancient  empire  of  the  world  in 
the  person  of  such  a  man  as  my  humble 
self  should  be  called  upon  to  speak  be¬ 
fore  such  a  learned  body  as  the  New 
York  State  Bar  association,  at  the  Capi¬ 
tal  City  of  the  Empire  State  in  this 
young  republic.  I  suppose  this  is  due 
to  a  natural  desire  on  your  part  to 
know  something  about  the  principles  of 
law  that  prevail  in  that  ancient  empire, 
not  so  much,  I  believe,  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  them,  as  for  the  ptlrpose 
of  comparison. 

"The  law  of  China  may  be  treated 
under  three  heads:  Common  law;  stat¬ 
ute  law;  case  law.  By  common  law,  I 
mean  that  which  consists  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  and  rules  sanctioned  by  usage 
and  custom  from  time  immemorial,  and 
observed  and  followed  by  the  courts. 
The  customary  law  rests,  undoubtedly, 
as  did  the  Roman  law  before  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  upon  the 
mores  majorum,  that  is,  customs  long 
observed  and  sanctioned  by  the  consent 
of  the  people.  The  fundamental  social 
principles  enunciated  by  the  Book  of 
Rites  since  the  time  of  Chow  Rung 
have  continued  to  exercise  a  profound 
influence  upon  the  Christian  mind.  By 
fundamental  principles,  it  is  meant 
those  such  as  the  pat^rchal  principley 


*.<•  if) 


end  the  fraternal  principles  which  per¬ 
vade  the  law  and  customs  of  China  as 
completely  ns  the  patria  potestas  ever 
did  the  Jurisprudence  of  Home.  Another 
source  of  common  law  is  to  be  found  in 
the  wise  maxims  and  Injunctions  of 
ancient  emperors  scattered  through  the 
c'assies.  Some  of  these  are  forty  cen¬ 
turies  old,  and  are  still  scrupulously  ob¬ 
served.  It  is  curious  to  note,  in  passing, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  well-known  legal 
maxim — 'It  Is  better  to  let  nine  guilty 
persons  go  unpunished  than  to  adjudge 
one  innocent  person  guilty’— is  exem¬ 
plified  In  the  ancient  law  of  the  Chinese. 

I  find  In  the  chronicle  of  Shun,  whose 
reign  commenced  2317  B.  C.,  the  estab¬ 
lished  rules  of  procedure  in  these 
;words: 

"  ‘Pardoi^  inadveretent  faults,  how¬ 
ever  great;  and  punish  wilful  crimes, 
however  small.  In  cases  of  doubtful 
crimes,  deal  with  them  lightly;  in  cases 
cf  doubtful  merit,  prefer  the  high  esti¬ 
mation.  Rather  than  put  to  death  an 
Innocent  person,  it  is  better  to  fall  in 
the  strict  administration  of  the  law.’ 

“Whatever  faults  and  irregularities 
there  are  in  the  Chinese  judicial  sys¬ 
tem — and  I  admit  that  there  are  not 
few — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  good  cld  rules  quoted  in  the 
above  passage,  especially  in  the  last 
portion  of  it,  are  generally  observed. 
In  the  trial  of  cases  for  murder  and 
other  serious  crimes,  Chinese  judges  are 
particularly  careful  and  cautious.  If 
there  is  any  point  that  can  be  stretched 
In  favor  of  the  accused,  they  will  give 
him  the  benefit  of  it.  The  consequence 
of  wrongly  convicting  an  innocent  per¬ 
son  is  most  serious.  Suppose  a  person 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  crime  of  murder,  of  which  he 
was  innocent,  and  an  appeal  to  Peking 
resulted  in  the  reversal  of  the  decision, 
all  the  officials  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  trial  of  the  case,  from  the 
governor  of  the  province  down  to  the 
sub-magistrate  of  the  district,  would  be 
degraded  and  subjected  to  the  severest 
punishment.  Thus,  apart  from  other 
reasons,  the  dread  of  punishment  for 
giving  a  wrong  decision  acts  as  a  check 
on  the  judges  and  makes  them  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  and  painstaking  in  de¬ 
ciding  a  case. 

“The  statute  law  of  China  is  the  most 
important  result  of  legislation.  Its 
foundation  was  laid  over  twenty  centuv- 
ies  ago,  and  since  then  successive  dy¬ 
nasties  iyive  built  upon  it  by  addition, 
amendment,  abrogation  and  amalgama¬ 
tion,  as  circumstances  required.  The 
standard  work,  which  is  now  in  use  over 
the  whole  empire  of  China,  is  called 
Ta  Ching  Luli.  generally  known  as  the 
Penal  Code.  It  contains  not  only  the 
fundamental  statutes,  but  also  the  sup 
plemental  laws.  It  is  arranged  under 
seven  headings,  viz.,  general,  civil, 
fiscal  ritual,  military,  criminal,  and  that 
relating  to  public  works,  and  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
Sections.  It  also  contains  a  collection 
Df  important  cases  which  have  been  de¬ 
cided  by  the  proper  authorities  and  ap 
proved  by  the  Emperor,  with  notes  and 
comments  illustrating  the  practice  and 
theory  of  the  law  appended.  The  first 
edition  was  published  in  1617,  only  three 
years  after  the  accession  of  the  present 
dynasty.  A  new  edition  is  generally 
Issued  every  five  or  ten  yearii  with  sum¬ 
mary  reports  of  important  cases  that 
deserve  notice.  The  principles  on  which 
the  work  is  published  will  be  better 
understood  by  referring  to  the  original 
preface  of  the  code.  After  remarking 
upon  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  necessity  of  aggravating  or  mitigat¬ 
ing  the  sentence  of  the  magistrates  who, 
previous  to  the  re-establishment-  of  an 
authentic  code  of  penal  laws,  were  not 
in  possession  of  any  fixed  rules  upon 
which  they  could  base  a  just  decision, 
his  majesty,  the  Emperor  Shunchi,  goes 
on  to  describe  the  manner  of  revising 
tfie  code  as  follows:  ' 

VA^^merous  bo  cl  A  of  m  agist) 
■Ao-’-ass^ahiod  dt  the'  capital  at 
Jommand  tor  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
penal  code  formerly  in  force  under  the 
late  dynasty  of  Ming,  and  of  digesting 
the  same  jnto  a  new  code  by  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  such  parts  as  were  exception 
able,  and  the  introduction  of  others 
which  were  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
attainment  of  justice  and  the  general 
perfection  of  the  work.  The  result  or 
their  labors  having  been  submitted  to 
our  examination,  we  maturely  weighed 
and  considered  the  various  matters  it 
contained,  and  then  instructed  a  select 
number  of  our  great  officers  of  state 
care/ully  to  revise  the  whole  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  alterations  and 
emendations  as  might  still  be  found 
requisite.  Wherefore,  it  being  now  pub¬ 
lished,  let  it  be  your  great  care,  officers 
and  magistrates  of  the  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  departments  of  our  empire,  dili¬ 
gently  to  observe  the  same,  and  to  for¬ 
bear  in  the  future,  to  give  any  decision 
or  to  pass  any  sentence  according  to 
your  private  sentiments  or  upon  your 
unsupported  authority.  Thus  shall  the 
magistrates  and  the  people  look  up  with 
awe  and  submission  to  the  justice  of 
these  institutions  as  they  find  them¬ 
selves  x'espectively  concerned  in  them 
the  transgressor  will  not  fail  to  suffer 
a  strict  expiation  of  his  crimes,  and  will 
be  the  instrument  of  deterring  others 
from  similar  misconduct;  and.  finally, 
both  officers  and  people  will  be  equally 
secured  for  endless  generations  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  happy  effects  of  the 
great  and  noble  virtues  of  our  illus¬ 
trious  progenitors.’ 

"It  will  take  up  too  much  time  and 
space  to  go  into  a  minute  description 
of  the  code,  but  it  may  not  be  unin 
teresting  to  give  an  outline  of  it.  Un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  General  Laws  are 
46  sections,  laying  down  principles  and 
definitions  applicable  to  the  whole.  The 
description  of  the  five  ord  nary  punish¬ 
ments,  the  definition  of  the  10  treason¬ 
able  offenses,  the  rules  for  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  punishment,  the  description  of 
the  eight  privileged  classes,  and  the 
general  directions  regarding  the  con¬ 
duct  of  officers,  offenses  of  astrono¬ 
mers,  artificers,  musicians,  and  women, 
and  indulgence  to  offenders  in  consid¬ 
eration  of  age.  youth  or  infirmities, 
and  to  offenders  for  the  sake  of  their 
parents,  are  ail  minutely  given  under 
this  head.  It  may  be  asked  how  mercy 
la  to  be  shown  to  an  offender  for  the 
sake  of  his  parents.  Here  is  the  law 
Dn  the  subject: 

"  'When  any  offender  under  sentence 
of  death,  for  an  offense  not  excluded 
from  the  contingent  benefit  of  an  act  of 
grace,  shall  have  parents  or  grand¬ 
parents  who  are  sick,  infirm  or  aged 
ibove  70  years,  and  who  have  no  other 
male  child  or  grandchild  above  the  age 
>f  15  to  support  them  besides  such 
capitally  convicted  offender,  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  after  having  been  investi¬ 
gated  and  ascertained  by  the  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  district,  shall  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  consideration  and  decision 
>f  his  imperial  majesty.  Any  offender 
Who,  under  similar  circumstances,  has 
been  condemned  to  undergo  temporary 
or  perpetual  banishment,  shall,  instead 
thereof,  receive  100  blows,  and  redeem 
himself  from  further  punishment  by 
the  payment  of  the  customary  fine.’ 

“In  order  not  to  frighten  my  hearers 
who  are  opposed  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ment.  I  will  explain  that  a  sentence  of 
100  blows  is  nominal.  A  reduction  of 
60  per  cent  is  allowed,  which  means,  in 
this  case,  only  40  blows;  and  these  40 
blows  can,  according  to  the  code,  be 
commuted  to  a  pecuniary  payment. 
The  reason  for  such  special  grace 
shown  to  an  offender  who  is  the  only 
child  of  his  parents  is  based  upon  the 
obligations  of  a  man  to  support  and 
take  care  of  his  parents  and  grandpa- 
refits,  for  these  old  folks  would  have 
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to  suffer  If  their  only  child  should  be 
executed. 

"The  six  remaining  main  divisions 
of  the  code  pertain  to  the  six  adminis¬ 
trative  boards  of  the  government  In 
Pekin.’’ 

Here  followed  an  exhaustive  review 
of  these  sections. 

From  the  above  summary  of  the 
statute  law,"  continued  the  speaker, 

"it  will  be  noticed  that  the  code  com¬ 
prehends  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
and  goes  into  fnany  details.  It  was 
foreseen  by  the  compilers  that  there 
might  be  still  some  offenses  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  of  the  express  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  code.  Not  wishing  that 
such  offenses  should  go  unpunished, 
they  have  added  this  very  comprehen 
sive  section;  ’Whoever  is  guilty  of  im 
proper  conduct,  though  not  expressly 
prohibited,  shall  be  punished  at  the 
least  with  40  blows,  and  when  it  Is  of 
a  serious  nature,  with  80  blows.’  Un¬ 
der  this  section  all  offenses  imagina¬ 
ble,  not  expressly  provided  for,  are 
considered  as  coming  within  its  pur¬ 
view  and  punishable  in  accordance 
with  this  provision.  I  fear  that  such 
a  general  law  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  people  of  a  free  country,  nor 
approved  by  lawyers,  who  naturally 
wish  to  secure  as  much  freedom  and 
liberty  for  their  clients  as  possible.  I 
must  not  omit  to  state  that  besides 
the  laws  and  regulations  contained  in 
the  code,  every  high  provincial  officer 
has  the  right  to  issue  proclamations 
having  the  force  of  law  within  his  own 
jurisdiction  to  meet  local  requirements 
and  unforeseen  exigencies.  Such  or¬ 
ders  affect  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and  sometimes  prescribe  severe  penal¬ 
ties  in  case  of  violation.  But  all  offi¬ 
cial  acts  of  this  character  must  be  re¬ 
ported  to  the  proper  board  at  Peking 
as  well  as  to  the  Emperor  for  ap¬ 
proval.  1 

"Competent  foreigners,  who  have 
long  been  in  China  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  are  of  the  opinion  that  ‘a  broad 
survey  of  Chinese  legislation,  judged 
by  the  results  and  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  society,  gives  the  impression 
of  an  administration  far  superior  to 
other  Asiatic  countries.'  Let  me  quote 
the  comment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  this  subject.  It  says: 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  thing 
in  this  code  is  its  great  reasonable¬ 
ness,  clearness  and  consistency,  the 
businesslike  brevity  and  directness  of  mor: 
the  various  provisions  and  the  plain¬ 
ness  and  moderation  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  There  is  nothing  here  of 
the  monstrous  verbiage  of  most  other 
Asiatic  productions,  none  of  the  super¬ 
stitious  deliration,  the  miserable  inco¬ 
herence,  the  tremendous  non-sequlturs 
and  eternal  repetitions  of  those  oracu¬ 
lar  performances — nothing  even  of  the 
turgid  adjulation,  accumulated  epi¬ 
thets  and  fatiguing  self-praise  of  other 
Eastern  despotisms — but  a  calm,  con¬ 
cise  and  distinct  series  of  enactments, 
savoring  throughout  of  practical  Judg¬ 
ment  and  European  good  sense,  and, 
if  not  always  conformable  to  our  im¬ 
proved  notions  of  expediency,  In  gen¬ 
eral  approaching  to  them  -lore  nearly 
than  the  codes  of  most  other  nations. 
When  we  pass,  indeed,  from  the  rav-t 
ings  of  the  Zend-Avesta  or  the  Puranas 
to  the  tones  of  sense  and  business  in 
this  Chinese  collection,  we  seem  to  be 
passing  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
the  drivelings  of  dotage  to  the  exercise 
of  an  improved  understanding;  and  re¬ 
dundant  and  absurdly  minute  as  these 
laws  are  in  many  particulars,  we 
scarcely  know  any  European  code  that 
is  at  once  eo  copious  and  so  consist¬ 
ent,  or  that  is  so  nearly  free  from  In¬ 
tricacy,  bigotry  and  friction.  In  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  political  freedom  or 
individual  independence,  it  is,  indeed, 
woefully  defective;  but  for  the  repres-_ 
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be  equally  mild" 'Ju..  eflidacicms?  ’  tiiua 
“The  system  of  procedure  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  law  is  peculiar,  and 
essentially  different  in  many  respects 
from  that  which  prevails  in  America 
and  Europe.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
no  such  thing  as  a  jury.  The  judge,  or 
magistrate,  as  the  case  may  be,  tries 
the  case  alone,  and  has  to  decide  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  law  and  equity.  He  has  not 
only  to  sift  the  evidence  thoroughly, 
but  to  find  more  In  case  of  insufficiency 
to  secure  a  conviction.  No  sentence 
can  be  passed  without  the  confession 
of  the  accused.  Hence  the  cruel  prac¬ 
tice  of  extorting  confession  by  torture, 

I  am  sorry  to  say.  Is  often  resorted  to. 

But  the  consequence  of  convicting  the 
wrong  person  is  very  serious.  In  some 
cases,  the  magistrate  has  to  suffer  the 
same  punishment  that  has  been  inflict¬ 
ed  upon  the  innocent  victim.  This  has 
the  effect  of  causing  all  magistrates 
and  judges  to  be  extremely  careful  in 
the  investigation  of  cases.  I  shall  give 
an  illustration  of  how  a  case  is  tried 
from  beginning  to  end.  Let  me  first 
define  the  duties,  powers  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  magistrate  in  a  district. 
Though  a  magistrate  holds  a  compara-  are 
lively  low  rank,  i.  e.,  only  the  seventh 
in  the  official  hierarchy,  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  position  are  exceedingly 
varied  and  heavy.  He  is  considered  as 
a  father  to  the  people  and  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  welfare  and  good  be¬ 
havior.  If  a  crime  is  committed  within 
his  jurisdiction,  he  is  bound  to  discover 
and  arrest  the  offender.  He  has  under 
him  a  body  of  police  and  detectives 
whom  he  can  dispatch  on  missions  of 
this  character.  If  the  offender  cannot 
be  found,  he  Is  liable  to  be  degraded; 
so  he  has  good  reason  to  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  bring  the  guilty  to 
justice.  In  case  the  offender  is  duly 
captured,  he  has  to  summon  the  com¬ 
plainant  and  witnesses  and  hold  court 
for  the  trial  of  the  case.  He  has  no 
jury  or  assessor  to  assist  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  All  that  he  can 
do  is  to  spare  no  pains  to  get  at  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  decide  accord¬ 
ingly.  There  is  no  lawyer  in  court  to 
help  him  in  the  examination  of  wit 
nesses  either  for  the  prosecution  or  for 
the  defense,  or  to  give  him  points  of 
law  bearing  upon  the  case.  He  has, 
however,  in  his  yamen  or  office  law 
secretaries,  who  are  of  great  assistance 
to  him.  As  I  have  said  before,  there 
are  no  lawyers  in  China  corresponding 
to  those  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

But  there  Is  a  cless  of  men  who  are 
well  versed  in  the  technicalities  and  in¬ 
tricacies  of  the  law,  and  in  every  ya¬ 
men  are  always  two  or  three  such  men. 
who  have  exclusive  charge  of  legal 
matters.  They  are  not  only  law  secre¬ 
taries,  but  also  juris  consults  to  their 
chiefs.  No  case  of  importance  is  de¬ 
cided  in  court  without  their  having 
been  first  consulted  and  their  opinion 
obtained.  They  are  extremely  skilful 
in  weighing  evidence  and  in  applying 
the  law  to  the  case  in  hand.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  they  have 
been,  to  the  credit,  instrumental  in  re¬ 
versing  erroneous  decisions  of  judges 
and  magistrates.  Now  to  return  to  fihe 
case  in  question,  the  magistrate,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  has  to  show  the  law 
secretaries  all  the  testimony  taken  and 
to  consult  with  them  not  only  as  to  its 
sufficiency  and  insufficiency,  but  also 
as  to  the  law  to  be  applied  under  the 
circumstances.  If  they  consider  the 
evidence  insufficient  for  conviction, 
then  he  must  get  more  evidence  or  dis¬ 
miss  the  case.  In  important  cases,  such 
as  burglary  and  murder,  after  the  of¬ 
fender  is  duly  convicted,  the  magistrate 
has  to  forward  all  the  evidence,  with  his 
report  of  the  case  to  his  immediate 
superior,  the  prefect,  for  approval.  The 
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prefect,  in  his  turn,  has  to  return  to 
report  the  same  to  the  governor  or  the 
viceroy,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  Is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  all  these  high 
officials  should  confirm  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  magistrate  before  it 
can  be  carried  out.  In  case  of  a  death 
sentence,  the  governor  has  to  transmit 
to  the  board  of  punishments  at  Peking 
full  copies  of  all  papers  pertaining  to 
the  case  with  his  report,  and  at  the 
same  time  memorialize  the  throne  for 
approval  before  the  murderer  can  be 
executed.  If  the  Emperor  or  the  board 
of  punishments  considers  the  sentence 
as  unsupported  by  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  the  execution  Will  be  stayed 
and  the  case  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 

"Not  many  years  ago,  a  man  and  a 
woman  were  charged  with  the  murder 
by  poisoning  of  the  woman's  husband. 
The  case  was  first  tried  by  the  magis¬ 
trate  of  the  district  where  the  alleged 
murder  was  committed.  The  parties 
were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death  according  to  law.  The  case  was 
successfully  reviewed  by  the  prefect, 
the  provincial  judge  and  the  governor, 
all  of  whom  confirmed  the  sentence. 
Finally,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  Peking 
and  the  Emperor  granted  a  new'  trial. 
Then  the  case  was  reopened.  After  a 
searching  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  woman's  husband  did  not  die 
of  poisoning  as  certified  by  the  different 
provincial  officials,  and  the  sentence 
was  set  aside.  For  this  miscarriage  of 
justice,  all  those  officials,  from  the  gov¬ 
ernor  to  the  magistrate  were  punished; 
the  judge  and  the  magistrate  suffered 
the  most.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  the  provincial  authorities  have 
great  powers,  still  they  cannot  escape 
severe  punishment  if  they  are  found  to 
abuse  or  improperly  exercise  those 
powers. 

"There  are  several  features  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  a  Chinese  court 
which  must  seem  peculiar  and  strange 
to  a  Western  observer.  A  witness  is 
not  treated  in  the  same  way  as  he 
would  be  in  this  country;  that  is  to  say, 
after  giving  his  testimony,  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  home.  In  a  Chinese  court 
he  is  generally  detained,  and  only  in 
minor  cases  is  he  allowed  to  go  away 
on  bail.  As  a  rule,  all  witnesses,  espe¬ 
cially  in  serious  cases,  are  confined  and 
deprived  of  their  liberty  until  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  case.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people  to  go 
voluntarily  to  the  court  to  give  evi¬ 
dence.  Persons  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  80,  or  are  under  10  years  of  age, 
or  are  grievously  infirm,  are  exempted 
from  being  called  upon  to  give  evi¬ 
dence.  An  official  also  has  the  same 
privilege.  He  is  not  compelled  to  give 
his  testimony  in  open  court.  Even 
when  he  is  the  plaintiff  or  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  an  action,  he  need  not  appear 
in  person,  but  can  send  some  one  to 
represent  him.  If  his  testimony  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  he  can  draw  up  r. 
statement  at  home  and  send  it  to  court 

"Another  peculiarity  in  the  Chinese 
system  is  that  a  judge  or  magistrate 
can  delegate  another  official  to  try  a 
case  for  him.  When  the  deputy  holds 
court  he  exercises  all  the  powers  of  his 
principal,  and.  if  he  renders  a  wrong 
decision  he  and  his  principal  are 
equally  held  responsible. 

"As  I  have  already  said  before,  the 
judicial  powers  of  a  magistrate  are 
very  great.  In  every  case  that  comes 
before  him  he  has  to  follow  the  law, 
but  where  the  code  or  statute  law  is 
silent  he  is  at  liberty  to  decide  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  equity  of  the  case.  Thus 
his  tribunal  is  not  only  a  court  of  law, 
but  a  court  of  equity  also.  I  would 
add  that  it  has  civil  as  w.ell  as  criminal 
jurisdiction.  In  fact,  it  takes  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  all  sorts  of  cases,  from  a  petit 
family  quarrel  to  a  divorce,  from  an 
assault  to  a  murder,  from  a  suit  for 
$10  to  one  involving  millions. 

"It  can  be  inferred  from  what  I  have 
said  that  the  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  criminal  and  civil  cases  is  not 
clearly  defined.  Civil  suits  such  as 
those  relating  to  lands,  mortgages, 
debts,  etc.,  are  tried  by  the  same  tri¬ 
bunal,  the  procedure  being  nearly  the 
same  as  in  criminal  cases.  Indeed,  the 
penalties  imposed  for  non-fulfilment  of 
the  decrees  of  the  court  are  not  es¬ 
sentially  different. 

‘The  lawfc  and  practices  of  China, 
above  described,  have  now  been  en¬ 
forced  for  many  centuries.  Generations 
of  Chinese  have  lived,  moved,  worked 
and  died  under  them.  Time  has  proved 
that  they  are  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
genius  of  the  people.  True  it  is  that 
now  and  then  they  see  a  miscarriage 
of  justice,  but  they  believe  that  this 
is  due  to  the  incompetemy  or  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  presiding  officer,  and  not 
to  any  defect  or  imperfection  in  their 
system.  It  was  not  till  a  mixed  case 
occurred  and  had  to  be  tried  that  the 
inequality  of  their  laws  and  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  their  system  became  apparent 
to  them.  When  I  say  mixed  case,  I 
mean  one  in  which  the  complainant  or 
plaintiff  is  a  Chinese  and  the  defend¬ 
ant  a  foreigner,  or  vice  versa.  In  the 
treaties  which  China  has  concluded 
with  different  countries  it  is  stipulated 
that  so  long  as  the  laws  of  China  differ 
so  much  from  those  of  other  countries, 
'there  can  be  but  one  principle  to  guide 
judicial  proceedings  in  mixed  cases, 
namely,  that  the  case  is  tried  by  the 
■official  of  the  defendant's  nationality, 
the  official  of  the  plaintiff's  nationality 
merely  attending  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  interests  of  justice. 
The  law  administered  will  be  the  law 
of  the  nationality  of  the  officer  trying 
the  case.’  By  virtue  of  theBe  treaty 
provisions,  if  a  Chinese  assaults  a  for¬ 
eigner.  he  is  to  be  tried  and  punished 
according  to  Chinese  law;  but  if  he  is 
assaulted  by  a  foreigner,  the  case  can 
only  be  tried  by  the  foreigner's  consul. 
If  convicted,  he  is  punished  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Chinese  law,  but  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  of  his  own 
country,  which  is  generally  much  more 
lenient  than  the  Chinese  law.  The  dis¬ 
similarity  and  inequality  in  the  pun¬ 
ishments  inflicted  on  offenders  in  mixed 
cases  will  at  once  be  apparent  if  we 
take  for  an  example  the  case  of  homi- 


292  of  the  code,  which  reads:  ‘All  per¬ 
sons  playing  with  the  fists,  with  a 
stick,  or  with  any  weapon  or  other 
means  whatsoever  which  can  be  made 
the  instrument  of  killing,  and  thus 
killing  or  wounding  some  individual, 
shall  suffer  the  punishment  provided 
by  the  law  in  any  ordinary  case  of 
killing  or  wounding  in  an  affray;  oth¬ 
erwise  any  person  who,  being  engaged 
in  an  affray,  by  mistake  kills  or  wounds 
a  bystander,  shall  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner,  that  is,  shall  suffer  death 
by  being  strangled.' 

"Now  let  me  take  a  civil  case.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  foreigner  is  sued  by  a  Chinese 
merchant  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of 
$10,000.  The  case  naturally  comes  up 
befoi'e  the  consul  of  the  country  tc 
which  the  foreigner  belongs.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  merchant  has  to  produce  strong 
evidence  in  support  of  his  claim  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  a  judgment  in  his  favor. 
Even  then  he  is  not  sure  that  he  can 
recover  his  money.  If  the  foreigner 
has  any  goods  or  any  other  kind^  of 
property  that  can  be  seized,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  merchant  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
get  possession  of  them  and  have  them 
sold  to  satisfy  his  claim.  But  it  is 
more  likely  that  there  is  nothing  he 
can  levy  on.  In  that  case  he  has  no 
further  remedy.  According  to  the  law 
of  some  nations,  a  judgment  debtor 
cannot  be  put  in  jail.  Furthermore,  a 
foreigner  who  owes  other  people  money 
and  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  in  full, 
can  either  go  into  bankruptcy  under 
the  insolvent  law,  or  make  a  general 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  cred¬ 
itors.  If  he  resorts  to  either  course 
in  a  straightforward  manner  without 
fraud,  his  whole  indebtedness  is  wiped 
out,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
his  creditors  may  get  back  in  the  set 
tlement.  Henceforth  he  can  engage  ir 
business  again  without  any  old  debts 
hanging  over  him. 

"Now,  let  us  see  what  a  Chinese  can 
do,  or  rather  cannot  do,  when  he  is  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  run  heavily  In 
debt.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  call  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors  and  offer  to 
settle  with  them  on  an  equitable  basis, 
But  if  any  of  his  creditors  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  terms  there  is  no  Chinese  court 
or  insolvent  law  that  can  give  him  re¬ 
lief.  If  a  judgment  is  obtained  against 
him  by  a  foreigner  in  a  suit  brought  for 
the  purpose,  his  property  will  be  seized 
If  that  does  not  realize  enough  to  pay 
his  debt  in  full,  the  property  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  frequently  of  his  par¬ 
ents  and  brothers  also,  is  distrained. 
In  the  meantime  he  is  arrested  and  put 
under  confinement  until  the  full 
amount  he  owes  the  foreigner  is  satis 
fled.  Let  me  give  you  a  case  in  point. 

I  have  in  mind  a  respectable  Chinese 
merchant  I  knew  who,  on  account  of 
his  reckless  but  perfectly  legitimate 
speculation  in  business,  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  becoming  insolvent.  Among  his 
creditors  was  a  foreigner,  who,  through 
the  consular  representative  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  brought  a  suit  against  him.  He 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
proper  Chinese  magistrate,  and  as  the 
amount  of  the  claim  was  not  disputed, 
he  was  at  once  confined  in  the  yamen. 
In  the  meantime  all  his  property  was 
seized  and  sold,  but  it  did  not  realize 
enough  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
ludgment  debt.  I  learned  subsequently 
that  he  was  kept  in  jail  for  several 
years,  and  could  not  regain  his  liberty 
until  his  relatives  came  forward  and 
helped  him  to  pay  all  that  he  owed  the 
foreigner. 

"It  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  in  the  case  just  cited,  the  parties 
were  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  that, 
if  the  parties  had  been  all  Chinese,  they 
would  have  received  exactly'  the  same 
treatment.  This,  I  admit,  is  indeed 
true.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  for 
the  same  offense  committed  in  China, 
different  punishments  Are  Imposed  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  offender  is  a  foreigner 
or  a  Chinese.  A  Chinese  offender  is 
severely  dealt  with  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  a  foreigner 
offender  is  tried  by  a  different  code, 
which  is  more  lenient  in  its  provisions, 
and  receives  far  less  punishment  from 
the  consequences  of  his  misdeeds.  This 
state  of  things  is  anything  but  satis¬ 
factory.  It  often  produces  friction  be¬ 
tween  the  foreign  and  the  local  officials, 
and  is  a  constant  source  of  complaint 
among  the  natives.  The  penal  code  has 
now  been  in  force  for  more  than  250 
years.  Many  of  its  provisions  aje  taken 
from  the  codes  of  preceding  dynasties 
and  embodied  in  it.  At  the  time  of  its 
adoption  it  was,  no  doubt,  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  that  period,  for  the 
empire  of  China  was  then  practically 
shut  out  from  commerce  and  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Western  nations.  There 
were  no  ports  open  to  foreign  trade, 
where  hundreds  and  thousands  of  for¬ 
eigners  could  reside  and  transact  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  natives  as  there  are  now. 
There  were  no  treaties  with  other  na 
tions  then  in  force,  conferring  ex 
territorial  rights  and  special  privileges 
upon  foreigners  in  the  country  as  there 
are  now.  What  is  needed,  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  opinion,  is  to  recast  and  revise  the 
code  to  suit  the  requirements  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  present  day.  Many 
of  its  sections  should  be  retained,  while 
many  others,  which  are  not  In  keeping 
with  the  present  state  of  society,  should 
be  considerably  modified,  il'  not  entirely 
changed.  I  may  say  that  efforts  have 
been  made  in  this  direction  on  my  part, 
but  so  far  without  success.  In  view  of 
the  many  thousands  of  foreigners 
siding  in  various  parts  of  China  and 
the  vast  trade  that  is  being  daily  car¬ 
ried  on  by  millions  of  natives  with 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an 
urgent  necessity  for  the  compilation  of 
a  commercial  code,  giving  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  patents,  copyrights,  corpora¬ 
tions,  shipping  and  other  kindred  sub 
jects,  and  also  a  code  of  procedure  for 
the  trial  of  mixed  cases,  both  criminal 
and  civil.  The  want  of  such  codes  is 
severely  felt.  It  seems  to  me  that  now 
is  just  the  time  for  such  a  useful  work 
The  power  which,  through  its  advice 
and  influence,  is  instrumental  in  brln; 
ing  about  so  beneficent  an  undertaking 
as  this,  will  confer  a  great  boon  on 
foreigners  and  natives  alike  in  China. 
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"We  have  just  passed  out  of  an  old 
century  and  entered  the  threshold  of  a 
new  one.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
furnished  many  examples  of  noble 
achievements  of  men  and  nations  for 
our  admiration  and  emulation— such  an 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  serfs,  the  extension  of  inter 


fide.  Supposing  a  foreigner  is  killed  amrse  and  commerce  among  peoples, 
in  an  affray  by  a  Chinese,  the  latter  ")e  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war 
will  have  to  suffer  death  in  accordance  a,ld  |!le  gradual  recognition  of  the 
with  section  290  of  the  Penal  rode.  I  Principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settle- 
which  provides  that  -ail  persons  guilty  ment  of  international  disputes.  Now 


of  killing  in  an  affray,  that  is  to  say, 
striking  in  a  quarrel  or  affray  so  as  to 
kill,  though  without  any  express  or  im¬ 
plied  design  to  kill,  shall,  whether  the 
blow  was  struck  with  the  hand  or  the 
foot,  with  a  metal  weapon  or  with  any 


are  at  the  beginning  of  the  twen 
tleth  century.  He  would  be  a  bold  man 
indeed  who  should  predict  that  during 
this  century  the  millenium  would  sure¬ 
ly  come.  But  I  think  it  Is  not  too  san- 
uine  to  hope  that  the  opening  of  the 


nail', "I 
t.mgucT 

A-k  ll 


instrument  of  any  kind,  suffer  death  by  i  new  century  signalized  by  the 

being  strangled  after  the  usual  period  i  erection  ot  a  grand  monument  of  hu- 
of  confinement.'  But  if  the  case  ]s  |  mane  legislation  which  while  provid- 
reversed,  that  is  to  say.  if  a  Chinese  is  ■  ing  just  punishments  for  evil-doers, 
killed  by  an  European  or  an  American,  1  shall  secure  equal  lights  and  liberty 
the  accused  will  not  in  any  case  be  to.  both  foreigners  and  natives  in  China 
sentenced  to  death.  In  all  probability  |  without  distinction  or  discrimination, 
he  will  be  sentenced  to  a  longer  or  |  *n  bhs  noble  work  I  trust  that  this 
shorter  term  of  imprisonment,  accord-  Sreat  nation,  with  the  advice  and  as- 
lng  to  circumstances,  or  perhaps  let !  sistance  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
off  with  a  fine.  If  the  Chinaman  is j  Empire  State,  will  take  a  prominent 
killed  in  play  or  purely  by  accident,  no  !  Part-  Happy  wbl  be  the  day  when  urn 
American  or  European  court  will  con-  form  nrinciDles  of  law  based  on  Iustioi 


vict  the  killer.  But  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  with  a  Chinaman,  if  he 
should  be  the  killer,  in  such  a  case. 
The  consequences  are  serious,  as  he 
is  surely  to  be  convicted  under  section 


form  principles  of  law  based  on  justice 
and  equity  shall  prevail  throughout  the 
world.” 

To-day.  at  11  o’clock,  Dr.  Wu  will 
visit  the  Senate  and  Assembly  and  then 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Governor. 


THE  ARGUS:  WEI 


I  bonds.  Aside  from  this  it  is  estimated 
llmt  he  held  other  securities  in  various 
concerns  to  the  value  of  $3,172,764,  the 
full  value  of  the  estate  being  placed  at 
$6,765,431.  Items  allowed  by  the  execu¬ 
tors  and  for  administering  the  estate  re¬ 
duce  the  personality  to  $5,169,483.  While 
the  value  of  the  real  estate  has  never 
been  determined,  it  is  sail  to  exceed 
$45,000,000.  The  executors  estimated  It 
"over  $5,000,000." 
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JUSTICE  AT  LAST. 

The  appointment  of  Capt.  John  E. 
Kraft,  of  Kingston,  to  be  State  civil 
service  commissioner  vice  Silas  W. 
Burt,  deposed,  is  to  be  commended  in 
the  first  place  because  it  ends  a  fraud 
and  scandal  of  long  standing.  The  State 
civil  service  law  means,  if  it  means 
anything,  that  one  of  the  three  com-, 
missioners  shall  be  a  bona  fide  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  minority  party,  which, 
for  the  past  six  years  and  temporarily, 
has  been  the  Democratic  party.  In 
utter  defiance  of  law  and  fairness  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morton  appointed  as  the  nomin¬ 
ally  Democratic  civil  service  commis¬ 
sioner,  Silas  W.  Burt,  who  is  not,  was 
not,  and  never  has  been  a  Democrat. 
Notoriously  voting  the  Republican 
State  and  national  tickets.  Burt  has 
scandalously  been  continued  in  office 
as  the  alleged  representative  of  the 
Democratic  party  upon  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  commission,  up  to  the  present 
time.  If  there  is  any  place  where 
minority  representation  is  right  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  should  be  honest  in  prac¬ 
tice.  it  is  upon  the  civil  service  com¬ 
mission.  Burt’s  appointment  and  re¬ 
tention  on  this  commission,  as  the  al¬ 
leged  Democratic  member,  when  he  is 
and  has  been  a  Republican  in  all  but 
name,  and  would  be  honester  did  he 
take  the  name  of  Republican  as  well, 
has  poisoned  the  execution  of  the  civil 
service  law  at  its  very  fountain  head. 
Not  only  so,  but  Burt,  in  his  hunger  for 
the  retention  of  the  office  and  salary, 
has  made  no  genuine  and  effective  op¬ 
position  whatever  to  the  partisan  Re¬ 
publican  schemes  to  gain  an  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  under  the  law.  such  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  Black's  unstarching  process,  and 
Governor  Roosevelt's  scheme  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  transfer  tax  appraisers,  so 
as  to  give  these  places  to  Platt  poli¬ 
ticians.  The  minority  party  has  been, 
for  six  years,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  civil  service  commission, 
without  representation  on  that  commis¬ 
sion,  and  yet  the  sole  plea  made  In 
extenuation  of  the  Republican  law  per¬ 
mitting  the  State  civil  service  commis¬ 
sion  to  remove  municipal  civil  service 
'.re  ■e&nimssionerd,— was,  forsooth,  that  the 
action  of  the  State  civil  service  com¬ 
mission  must  be  unanimous,  and  hence 
could  not  be  unfair! 

For  six  long  years,  The  Argus  has 
repeatedly  protested  against  this  trav¬ 
esty  upon  fairness,  decency,  and  ordin¬ 
ary  political  courtesy,  but  in  vain. 
Justice  has  been  so  long  and  so  inde¬ 
cently  deferred  that  the  mere  doing  of 
it  becomes  a  positive  merit  in  Governor 
Odell,  and  we  rejoice  to  give  him  full 
credit,  as  we  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
do  whenever  he  deals  fairly  with  the 
great  Democratic  minority. 

In  the  second  place,  and  even  better, 
perhaps,  the  appointment  is  commend¬ 
able  on  personal  grounds.  John  E. 
Kraft  is  a  Democrat;  his  Democracy 
is  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide.  He  Is 
honest,  competent,  and  faithful  to  the 
Constitution.  He  was  mayor  of  Kings¬ 
ton,  and  one  of  the  best  mayors  Kings¬ 
ton  ever  had.  He  kept  the  city’s  ex¬ 
penses  always  within  the  appropria¬ 
tions.  He  has  been  twice  alderman 
from  his  ward,  a  popular  captain  in  the 
national  guard,  and  once  or  twice  dis¬ 
trict  deputy  grand  master  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  Argus  congratulates  Governor 
Odell,  the  State,  the  Democratic  party 
and,  last  but  not  least,  our  fellow  Dem¬ 
ocratic  editor,  John  E.  Kraft,  of  the 
Kingston  Leader. 


that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  on  fn 
future11  11  ,n  al*  that  may  arlse  ln  the  b( 
Whipping  the  devil  around  a  stump,  I 
in  order  to  evade  the  State  Constitution 
and  defeat  its  plain  intent,  is  not  very 
high-toned  business  for  the  Governor 
or  the  Legislature  of  a  great  State  to 
engage  In.  Better  drop  it,  brethren! 


THE  EAGAN  CASE  AGAIN. 
During  the  debate  on  the  army  bill, 
Senator  Teller  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  section  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  retire  any  officer  who  has 
been  suspended  from  duty  either  by 
sentence  or  court-martial  or  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  in  mitigation  of  such  sen¬ 
tence,  striking  out  the  words  "has 
been"  and  substituting  "shall  be  here¬ 
after."  In  support  of  his  amendment, 
Mr.  Teller  made  some  interesting  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  Eagan  case.  Of  the 
beef  furnished  the  army  he  said  it  was 
"boiled  and  canned,  and  of  very  ancient 
lineage,  some  of  which  had  made  a 
trip  to  Europe  and  back,  being  fed  to 
our  soldiers  after  it  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  European  governments."  Of 
Eagan,  he  said  that  "As  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  army  he  made  an  ex- 
hibition  of  himself  and  showed  himself 
to  be  a  miserable  coward.”  Referring 
to  Eagan's  foul-mouthed  attack  upon 
General  Miles,  Senator  Teller  said  that 
"His  language  was  brutal  and  low,  and 
so  bad  it  could  not  be  overlooked,  al¬ 
though  there  was  a  very  evident  de¬ 
sire  to  overlook  it."  And  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  action  in  the  case,  the  Colorado 
senator  said  that  the  "retirement  under 
the  circumstances  was  a  decoration, 
not  a  punishment,  and  many  people  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  a  decoration  and  a  reward 
for  his  attack  upon  the  general  com 
manding  the  army." 

The  overwhelming  and  almost  unan¬ 
imous  public  sentiment  of  the  country 
will  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Teller  said 
But  what  a  chance  for  some  other 
Eagan  to  call  Teller  names,  and  get  a 
vacation  on  full  pay! 


THE  NEW  MAN  IN  ILLINOIS. 

The  inauguration  of  Richard  Yates  as 
Governor  of  Illinois  was  unusually  in 
teresting  in  several  ways.  In  the  first 
Place,  it  occurred  at  the  same  Diace 
and  exactly  forty  years  after  the  in 
auguration  of  the  new  Governor's 
father,  the  famous  war  Governor  of 
Illinois.  In  the  crowd  that  watched 
Monday’s  ceremony,  there  was  a  large 
sprinkling  of  old  settlers  who  remem¬ 
bered  all  about  the  way  it  was  done, 
just  forty  years  ago.” 

Yates  is  the  youngest  Governor  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  ever  had.  and  he 
is  also  the  first  Governor  born  with¬ 
in  the  confines  of  that  State.  He  comes 
into  office  under  conditions  which  will 
try  to  the  utmost  his  tact  and  executive 
capacity.  The  Republican  party  of 
Illinois  is  divided  into  two  bitterly  hos¬ 
tile  factions,  the  one  led  by  Senator 
Cullom,  the  other  by  John  R.  Tanner 
who  has  just  retired  from  the  guber¬ 
natorial  chair.  Governor  Yates  was 
selected  as  a  compromise  candidate, 
and  each  faction  has  professed  to  be 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  his  nomination, 
as  well  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  con¬ 
trol  his  administration. 

Not  only  in  Illinois,  but  elsewhere 
will  the  new  Governor's  career  be 
watched  with  interest. 


WHAT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE  ? 
Governor  Odell,  ln  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Legislature,  said: 

"A  State  constabulary  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  but  the  strong  disinclination 
upon  the  part  of  the  other  municipali¬ 
ties  throughout  the  State  to  acquiesce 
in  this  solution  renders  this,  plan  value¬ 
less.  A  metropolitan  police  system  is 
open  to  the  criticism  that  it  is' a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  of  home  rule 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution." 

Wherein  is  the  plan  now  proposed 
different,  in  any  vital  principle  in¬ 
volved?  Of  what  value  is  the  appoint¬ 
ing  power  to  the  mayor,  when  the  ap¬ 
pointee  may  be  removed  arbitrarily  by 
J  the  Governor,  without  a  moment's 
grace?  As  the  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  a  Republican  newspaper, 
remarks: 

What  is  the  conferring  of  power 
upon  the  Governor  to  step  behind  a 
mayor  and  remove  one  of  his  ap¬ 
pointees  but  a  "violation  of  the  prin- 
|]  ciple  of  home  rule  as  guarantied  by  the 
Constitution”?  The  only  defense  made 
for  it  is  that  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  is  something  belonging  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  State,  and  as  such 
can  be  made  an  exception,  especially 
when  it  is  intended  that  the  power  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Governor  shall  be  used 
only  in  emergencies.  In  other  words, 
the  innovation  is  "such  a  little  one." 
We  have  been  able  to  get  on  without  it 
thus  far  in  all  emergencies  that  have 
arisen,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 


A  DEFECT  REMEDIED. 

The  Argus  has  pointed  out  that 
bills  intended  to  increase  the  mmish- 
ment  for  kidnapping  should  carefully 
discriminate  between  the  act  of  a  di¬ 
vorced  parent,  who  might  abduct  his 
own  child  through  love  of  offspring, 
and  the  act  of  ruffians  who  steal  chil¬ 
dren  to  do  them  injury,  or  to  extort 
ransom.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  every 
t>LU  thus  far  offered  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  dealing  with  this  matter, 
lias  been  seriously  defective,  in  failing 
to  make  the  distinction  above  referred 
to.  Such  is  certainly  the  case  with  the 
Cullom  bill,  which  has  been  published 
in  full  in  The  Argus,  and  which  (while 
we  find  no  fault  with  it  otherwise) 
clearly  leaves  It  possible  for  a  child’s 
own  father  or  mother  to  be  imprisoned 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  for  what 
should  be  considered  a  mere  contempt 
of  court. 

Assemblyman  Apgar,  who  introduced 
one  of  the  anti-kidnapping  bills,  real 
izes,  we  learn,  the  force  of  this  con 
tention,  and  is  engaged  in  drafting  ar 
amendment  to  his  bill,  which  will  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  puishment  for  kidnapping 
may  be  a  life  sentence  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
when  the  kidnapping  was  for  injury  or 
for  the  purpose  of  ransom. 
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JERSEY  JUSTICE. 

Jersey  justice  seems  to  be  moving 
rapidly  in  the  Paterson  murder  trial, 
and  to  all  appearances,  a  speedy  con¬ 
viction  must  result. 

So  terrible  was  the  tragedy  in  which 
the  mill  girl,  Jennie  Boscheiter,  met 
her  death;  so  revolting  and  bestial  -were 
the  crimes  thereby  revealed,  and  such 
had  been  the  standing  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  of  all  but  one  of  the  accused,  that 
general  attention  has  been  centred  up¬ 
on  the  developments  of  the  case,  from 
the  moment  the  girl's  body  was  dis¬ 
covered. 

The  testimony  thus  far  given  must 
weigh  heavily  against  the  defendants, 
and  unless  the  defense  can  produce  un¬ 
expected  evidence  to  shake  it,  justice 
will  demand  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  There  has  been  much  talk 
of  social  or  political  influence,  or  the 
power  of  wealth,  being  exerted  to  save 
the  defendants,  but  in  the  present  ilem- 
per  of  the  people  of  Paterson,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  try  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Hartford  Times  notes  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  added  another  to  his  ill-judged 
acts  of  mercy.  A  man  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  one  brutal  murder  and  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  and  pardoned  out,  com¬ 
mitted  another  as  deliberate  and  cold¬ 
blooded  as  perhaps  was  ever  committed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  was 
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barred  the  way.  The  need  of  water  however  has  become  so  im¬ 
perative  that  the  sultan  has  given  permission  for  laying  a  new 
system  of  pipes  from  Ain  Salab  to  the  City  of  David,  and  it  is 
believed  the  route  selected  is  that  of  the  old  aqueduct  built  by 
Solomon.  The  work  was  begun  July  5,  of  this  present  year,  and 
it  is  promised  that  in  two  months  time  the  undertaking  will  be 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  only.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  only 
a  minor  transaction  compared  with  the  noble  work  designed  by 
the  English  philanthropist.  When  the  rule  which  has  so  long 
cursed  Palestine  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  Jerusalem  will  become 
one  of  the  show  cities  of  the  world,  and  the  kings  of  all  nations 
will  bring  their  riches  and  their  honor  into  it.  To-day  a  wilder¬ 
ness;  to-morrow  it  will  blossom  as  the  rose. 

— A  crisis  sometimes  brings  out  the  false  logic  of  a  specious 
argument.  The  “purely  secular”  theory  of  public  education 
“went  all  to  pieces”  in  New  York  city  when  it  was  announced 
that  President  McKinley  had  been  shot.  The  schools  assembled 
for  the  first  session  of  the  year  the  Monday  after  the  assault  upon 
him,  just  upon  the  hour  when  the  crisis  of  his  case  approached. 
If  he  should  live  through  Monday  without  septic  fever  his  recov¬ 
ery  might  be  hoped  for.  Should  fever  supervene,  it  would  most 
likely  be  manifest  before  Monday  night.  And  as  a  result  the  first 
thing  done  in  all  the  schools  of  greater  New  York  upon  their  as¬ 
sembling  to  begin  the  school  year  was  to  offer  prayer  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  President.  At  the  close  of  that  prayer,  in  one  school 
a  dispatch  announcing  favorable  symptoms  was  read;  and  the 
whole  school,  teachers  and  pupils,  rose  and  joined  in  the  mighty 
chorus  “Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. ”  For  once 
the  American  spirit  triumphed  over  the  French  theory,  and  the 
boys  and  girls  got  near  to  the  God  of  their  fathers.  It  is  a  pity 
it  took  so  dreadful  a  calamity  to  justify  so  reasonable  a  deed. 

— A  mission  worker  whom  God  had  manifestly  approved  went 
home  for  his  recompense  when  Mr.  C.  C.  Jermiassen  died  in  Hai¬ 
nan.  He  was  a  Dane  who  went  to  China  as  a  sailmaker.  Later 
he  rose  to  command  a  Chinese  gunboat  and  passed  through  thrill¬ 
ing  experiences  in  that  service  while  trying  to  supress  river 
piracy.  But  he  could  not  quietly  endure  the  heathenism  surround¬ 
ing  him  and  he  left  the  government’s  employ  to  become  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  self-supporting  missionary.  In  this  work  he  penetrated 
Hainan  and  was  the  first  Protestant  preacher  ever  heard  there. 
His  earnest  representation  of  the  needs  of  the  Hainanese  were  a 
chief  element  in  inducing  our  board  to  establish  the  present 
flourishing  mission  in  the  island,  and  he  gave  much  valuable  aid 


to  the  Presbyterian  workers  sent  to  man  the  station,  particularly 
while  they  were  yet  strangers  to  the  people  and  local  conditions. 

—  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  once  preached  a  remarkable  sermon  upon 
“The  Out-Populating  power  of  a  Godly  Stock.”  It  anticipated 
Darwin  in  its  theory  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.”  The  Doctor 
went  on  to  show  that  by  the  operation  of  natural,  physical  laws, 
good  men  and  their  descendants  were  bound  to  survive;  were  sure 
to  come  to  the  top;  and  that  the  wicked  would  sink  under  their 
own  weight  to  oblivion.  But  carrying  this  thought  a  step  farther  we 
wish  to  urge  upon  our  Christian  lads  the  duty  they  owe  God  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  fitness  for  survival  and  leadership.  The  proportion 
of  educated  men  in  any  community  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
young  people  who  neglect  the  opportunities  offered  them  will  wake 
presently  to  find  that  they  are  crowded  out.  The  “self-made  man,  ” 
honestly  made,  will  still  have  some  chance;  but  the  half-baked 
man  none  whatever. 

_ In  the  early  afternoon  of  a  quiet  Sabbath,  Dr.  Gray  passed 

peacefully  away.  The  pen  he  so  successfully  wielded  in  earnest 
and  cogent  argument,  that  turned  the  merry  quip  and  was  dipped 
in  kindly  humor,  the  pen  that  was  consecrated  with  deep  religious 
feeling  to  the  service  of  the  divine  love  and  warm  human  sympa¬ 
thy,  and  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  is  finally  laid 
aside.  On  closing  his  desk  when  about  to  take  his  journey  to  his 
island  Dr.  Gray  prophetically  remarked,  “My  work  is  done.” 
Yes,  it  was  done,  and  he  did  it  well.  “Blessed  are  the  dead  that 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

—Dr.  Marshall,  the  field  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  left  Chicago  at  the  last  of  September  for  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  will  attend -the  approaching  sessions  of  the  synods  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  and  thereafter  tour  these 
three  states  under  the  direction  of  their  synodical  committees.  This 
visit  of  the  doctor  to  the  sunset  side  of  the  continent  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  cause  just  such  a  missionary  conflagration  among  the  Paci¬ 
fic  coast  churches  as  always  follows  his  torch  of  burning  facts 
wherever  he  carries  it. 

_ Each  of  God’s  providences  is  of  so  vast  an  expense  that  it 

cannot  be  surveyed  in  a  single  day.  And  yet  we  often  assume  tc 
judge  a  providence  finally  after  one  day’s  travel  through  it. 

—When  a  man  is  radical  outside  and  conservative  inside  he 
usually  accomplishes  something  in  the  world  worth  doing. 


LOOTING  AND  ETHICS. 


BY  REV.  COURTENAY  H.  FENN,  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION,  PEKING. 


IT  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  large  portion  of  the  press  of 
the  country  has  taken  notice  of  the  article  in  the  July  Forum 
on  “The  Ethics  of  Loot,”  or  that  much  has  been  written  editorially 
in  denunciation  of  the  views  expressed  and  the  spirit  manifest  in 
the  article.  While,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate,  I  am  utterly 
without  sympathy  with  that  which  is  the  general  and  not  unnat¬ 
ural  interpretation  of  this  article,  and  the  same  author’s  previous 
letter  in  the  North  China  Herald,  yet  in  justice  to  Dr.  Reid  it 
should  be  said  that  his  ethics  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  himself  has 
made  them  to  appear.  The  article  has  two  radical  faults  which 
it  will  be  considerate  of  the  author’s  reputation  to  point  out. 

The  first  of  these  faults  is  one  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  the  misrepresentations  of  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  who 
were  in  the  siege  of  Peking,  namely  an  utter  failure  to  draw  the 
very  clear  line  of  distinction  between  the  confiscation  of  an  enemy’s 
property  in  time  of  war,  or  the  supply  of  an  army  or  garrison, 
on  the  one  hand,  which  is  not  looting  at  all,  and  that  which  is 
really  looting,  the  spoiling  of  an  enemy  in  the  day  of  victory,  on 
the  other  hand.  In  so  far  as  the  author  of  the  article  in  question 
deals  with  the  former,  though  he  improperly  calls  it  “looting,” 
his  ethics  are  perfectly  sound,  and  should  meet  with  general  ap¬ 
proval.  In  so  far  as  he  deals  with  the  latter,  and  being  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  him,  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  he  intends  to 
do  so,  his  ethics  are  unsound,  and  should  meet  with  ‘he  general 
reprobation  which  has  been  already  heaped  upon  them. 

The  second  fault  which  has  led  to  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
article  is  its  tone.  It  has  treated  an  important  moral  question  in 
a  pronounced  flippant  and  trifling  manner,  which  condemns  it  a 
once  with  the  sober-minded  and  judicial,  and  imparts  to  every 
portion  of  it  an  unpleasant  flavor  which  suggests  the  suspicion  of 
poison.  Therefore,  taken  as  it  stands,  tone  and  sentiment  together, 
as  they  have  been  interpreted,  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be  inter¬ 


preted  by  most  of  those  not  acquainted  with  the  author,  I,  as  a 
missionary  present  during  the  siege  of  Peking,  am  compelled  to 
express  my  strong  disapprobation,  and  to  protest  most  emphati¬ 
cally  against  the  article’s  being  taken  as  in  any  sense  represent¬ 
ing  missionary  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  real  looting.  The 
author  has  been  a  missionary,  it  is  true,  and,  in  spite  of  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  has  been  respected  and  welcomed  in  missionary 
circles.  It  is,  however,  only  just  to  say  that,  as  an  independent 
missionary,  without  connection  with  any  church  or  board  so  far 
as  his  work  is  concerned,  and  this  because  of  radical  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  principles  and  methods,  he  cannot  fairly  be  called 
a  representative  missionary.  If  the  “looting”  of  his  article  is 
genuine  looting,  then  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  heard  any 
other  missionary  express  such  views  as  these  on  the  “ethics  of 
looting,”  nor,  I  am  sure,  does  any  other  missionary  survivor  of  the 
siege  feel  as  Dr.  Reid  does  on  this  subject.  In  view  of  all  that 
has  been  written  by  missionaries,  including  Dr.  Ament,  the  man 
most  severely  criticised  (largely  owing  to  misunderstandings)  for 
his  actions  in  this  matter,  it  hardly  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
necessary  to  defend  ourselves  against  this  friend  who  has  been 
unhappy  in  the  choice  of  language.  But  the  tone  of  the  discussion 
in  the  past,  and  the  nature  of  the  criticisms  of  this  article,  indi¬ 
cate  but  too  clearly  that  the  missionary  must  again  declare  his 
principles  for  the  sake  of  those  who  do  not  know  him  very  well. 

If  the  article  in  question  deals  with  genuine  looting,  the  spoil¬ 
ing  of  an  enemy  for  the  sake  of  spoil,  then  the  press  is  right  in 
thinking  that  its  ethics  are  neither  missionary  nor  Christian.  I 
am  safe  in  declaring,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  regular  missionary 
body  of  North  China,  as  strong  disapproval  as  words  can  express. 
To  have  answered  the  criticisms  against  the  missionaries  with 
keen  satire,  or  to  have  made  apparent  their  foolishness  by  wittily 
pointing  out  their  inconsistencies  and  hypocrisies,  would  have 
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done  very  well;  but  to  practically  give  the  lie  to  all  that  has  been 
written  in  defense  of  the  missionary  by  joking  over  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  looting  of  one  individual  independent  missionary,  with  the  in¬ 
ference  that  he  was  representative  of  the  class,  this  is  not  merely 
the  height  of  folly,  it  is  worse.  In  my  own  mind  I  am  still  giving 
Dr.  Reid  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  which  I  have  expressed  as  to  his 
approval  of  the  genuine  looting,  as  well  as  that  improperly  so 
called;  and  this  should  be  understood  in  all  that  I  say  by  way  of 
criticism.  I  am  condemning  the  face  of  the  article. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  the  missionary  like  looting,  rejoice  in 
it,  wish  he  could  do  more  of  it?  I  can  speak  for  many  others  beside 
myself  when  I  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  every  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionary  hated  it,  mourned  over  the  necessity  for  anything  that 
resembled  it,  and  wished  that  the  days  of  so-called  ‘ Tooting” 
might  soon  be  over.  I  remember  well  those  early  days  of  the 
siege,  when,  shut  up  within  those  twenty  acres  of  legations,  face 
to  face  with  the  necessity  of  providing  food  for  nearly  4,000  people 
for  an  indefinite  time,  we  found  grain  shops,  from  most  of  which 
the  owners  had  fled,  and  appropriated  the  rice  and  wheat  con¬ 
tained  therein.  As  I  helped  get  out  and  carry  to  the  British  lega¬ 
tion  those  sacks  of  grain,  I  shrank  from  the  task,  as  a  taking  of 
what  belonged  to  another.  Yet  have  it  we  must,  and  we  stood 
ready  to  pay  for  it  when  an  owner  could  be  found.  One  or  two 
owners  remained  with  their  goods,  and  were  paid  for  what 
Protestants  took.  A  few  days  later  the  British  minister  made 
his  government  responsible  for  the  goods  in  Kierulff  and  Com¬ 
pany  s  foreign  store,  and  our  food  supply  committee,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  was  directed  to  get  the  things  over  to  the  legation. 
Again  my  natural  feelings  rebelled,  even  against  this  altogether 
legitimate  form  of  appropriation;  but  I  should  have  deserved  to 
be  drummed  out  of  camp”  if  I  had  not  conquered  this  repulsion, 
and  assisted  in  the  “looting”  of  Kierulff’s.  The  same  was  true 
about  the  silks  and  satins  or  sand-bags,  which  we  brought  in 
from  all  directions.  But  I  often  longed  with  all  my  heart  for  the 
days  to  come  again  when  I  could  pay  for  everything  used  in  good 
hard  cash.  Glory  in  lootingl  No,  we  loathed  it,  even  while  we 
had  to  joke  about  this  necessary  confiscation  among  ourselves  to 
keep  our  spirits  up. 

Then  came  the  end  of  the  siege,  and  the  tremendous  problem  of 
replenishing  the  almost  exhausted  stores  of  food,  that  there  might 
be  no  famine  in  those  uncertain  days  while  Peking  was  in  tur¬ 
moil.  It  might  be  months  before  markets  were  again  established 
in  the  dismantled  city;  it  would  be  weeks  at  best  before  we  could 
get  anything  from  Tientsin  or  Shanghai.  The  shops  of  the  former 
place  had  been  either  destroyed  or  practically  emptied  by  the 
requirements  of  the  allied  troops  and  civilians,  while  commerce 
between  that  port  and  Shanghai  had  ceased.  Missionaries  with 
their  converts  must  leave  the  legations  at  once,  to  make  room  for 
the  officers  of  the  relieving  troops.  There  were  many  deserted 
shops  about  us  which  contained  limited  quantities  of  the  food  and 
clothing  that  we  foresaw  we  should  certainly  require  in  anticipa¬ 
ted  straits.  We  could  get  what  we  needed  only  by  being  prompt; 
we  consulted  the  foreign  ministers;  the  advice  came  from  the  lega¬ 
tions  that  each  mission  should  forage  for  itself,  and  there  was  no 
other  way. 

As  health  demanded  lhat  some  of  us  should  shortly  come  away, 
a  new  committee  on  food  supply  was  appointed  by  each  mission, 
and  all  American  missionaries  met  together  (I  think  the  author 
of  “The  Ethics  of  Loot”  was  absent)  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
action.  The  whole  question  was  carefuly  canvassed,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  decision.  Had  we  gloried  in  loot¬ 
ing.  regarded  it  as  a  “romantic  occupation,”  we  should  have  at 
once  determined  on  this  plan:  The  Chinese  are  wretches,  un¬ 
worthy  of  any  consideration.  They  have  spoiled  us;  let  us  spoil 
them.  If  an  owner  stands  in  the  way,  drive  him  off.  We  have 
them  at  our  mercy;  let  every  one  seize  what  he  can,  and  the  more 
precious  the  goods,  the  greater  the  fun.  Fall  to  and  “spoil  the 
Egyptians!”  But  we  didn’t.  On  the  contrary  we  abominated 
looting,  and  wanted  only  enough  supplies  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together  until  we  could  make  provision  for  our  families  and  con¬ 
verts  in  the  regular  way.  Therefore  we  adopted  this  rule:  “When 
we  can  find  an  owner,  we  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  everything  we 
take;  when  no  owner  can  be  found,  we  will  take  the  necessary 
articles  of  food  and  clothing,  but  pay  for  them  if  an  opportunity 
affords.”  I  myself  was  secretary  of  the  meeting  which  adopted 
this  rule,  and  have  the  minutes  in  my  possession. 

So  much  for  this  rule:  how  about  the  actual  course  of  procedure? 
Here  I  will  speak  only  of  the  Presbyterian  mission,  with  which  I 
was  connected,  and  from  which  I  have  a  report.  I  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  other  missions  did  very  differently.  In  every  case 
where  an  owner  could  be  found  the  goods  were  paid  for  in  honest 
money.  A  diligent  search  was  made  during  the  winter  for  the 
owners  of  certain  shops  from  which  grain,  etc.,  had  been  taken. 


If  found,  they  have  been  paid  in  full.  The  balance  of  the  appro¬ 
priated  grain,  remaining  after  the  opening  of  markets,  has  been 
sold,  and  the  money  is  on  deposit  for  the  former  owners  if  they 
ever  appear.  Now  if  this  is  not  as  far  from  the  apparent  spirit 
of  much  of  the  Forum  article  as  east  is  from  the  west,  then  I  am 
profoundly  mistaken.  But  this  which  I  have  just  described  is  the 
typical  missionary  atittude,  not  the  other. 

There  seeems,  however,  tc  be  still  a  question  in  some  minds  as 
to  the  ethical  justification  for  the  appropriations  of  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  by  missionaries  and  others  during  the  siege  and  at  its  close, 
which  have  been  most  inappropriately  termed  “looting.”  The 
unprejudiced  reader  will  note  that  no  one  of  these  questioners  was 
in  the  siege.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  a  theory,  which  gave  way 
instantly  when  it  came  to  a  practical  application.  I  doubt  if 
there  lives  a  man,  who  would  have  done  differently,  had  he  been 
there.  Had  we  left  those  stores  of  grain  and  cloth  untouched,  and 
perished  for  want  of  sand-bags,  or  died  of  starvation,  the  world 
would  have  denounced  us  as  a  set  of  unpractical  fanatics;  and  I 
question  if  God  would  not  have  held  us  guilty  of  murder  and 
suicide.  But  some  one  says:  “‘The  law  does  not  hold  the  man 
guiltless  who  steals  food  to  save  himself  and  his  family  from 
starvation.”  And  why?  Is  it  not  true  that  one  reason  for  this 
legal  position  is  the  fact  that  no  such  alternative  actually  exists 
in  cases  which  come  under  the  law?  I  doubt  if  it  is  ever  true  in 
a  civilized  community  that  a  man  must  steal  or  starve.  But  let  a 
man  get  adrift  in  a  boat,  be  driven  on  some  island  owned  by  an¬ 
other  who  is  absent,  in  a  famishing  condition  find  there  food  and 
clothing,  be  willing  to  pay  if  the  opportunity  offers;  and  no  civil¬ 
ized  court  in  the  world  would  hold  him  guilty  for  helping  himself 
to  all  that  he  needed.  Now  add  to  this  hypothetical  situation  the 
following  features:  The  man  who  owns  the  island  has  robbed 
the  boatman  of  all  food  and  clothing,  driven  him  from  his  home, 
killed  many  of  his  family,  and  done  his  utmost  to  murder  the  man 
himself.  The  man  barely  escapes  in  the  boat,  and  driven  back 
to  the  island  by  the  wind,  finds  his  plunderer  and  would-be  mur¬ 
derer  absent,  and  helps  himself  to  the  necessities  of  life.  Would 
the  American  people  tolerate  for  an  hour  the  judge  and  jury  who 
condemned  that  boatman  as  a  thief,  even  if  be  did  not  leave  a 
promise  to  pay  for  his  dinner?  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment  of  the  missionary  situation  in  Peking  last  summer.  Robbed 
of  everything,  barely  escaping  to  the  legations,  friends  and  con¬ 
verts  massacred,  fired  at  with  shot  and  shell,  finding  (in  the  lar¬ 
gest  grain  shop  I  found  a  Boxer  shrine  and  a  Boxer  proclamation) 
deserted  shops  of  those  who  hated  us,  we  ate  and  drank,  clothed 
and  defended  ourselves,  and  were  saved.  And  who  is  he  who 
would  condemn?  Surely  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  who  is  to 
sit  on  the  great  white  throne,  and  who  never  fails  to  “do  right.” 
“Looting”  is  no  name  for  such  a  course  of  conduct.  If  killing  in 
self-defense  is  justified,  shall  the  appropriation  of  the  necessities 
of  life  in  self-defense  be  condemned  by  having  that  hateful  name 
“looting”  attached  to  it? 

But  the  question  will  be  asked:  What  of  the  sale  of  silks,  furs, 
curios,  etc.,  conducted  by  the  missionaries,  and  admitted  by  Dr. 
Ament  and  others?  Dr.  Ament  has  made  his  own  reply;  but  it  is 
well  to  mention  two  things  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  these 
sales  to  the  question  at  issue.  First,  many  of  these  sales  were  of 
goods  found  during  the  siege  in  shops  within  our  lines  which  we 
were  compelled  to  tear  down  in  order  to  prevent  the  Chinese  from 
burning  them  and  involving  our  buildings  in  the  conflagration. 
Naturally  no  owners  could  be  found  for  these.  Second,  the  other 
goods  were  taken  from  the  deserted  residences  of  Boxer  leaders 
and  sympathizers,  and  in  the  want  of  other  funds  to  supply  the 
immediate  necessities  of  the  native  Christians  who  had  lost  their 
all,  were  sold  at  moderate  prices,  to  provide  the  needed  food  and 
clothing.  Dr.  Ament  is  a  brave  man  and  a  bold,  and  it  fell  to  him, 
ex  officio,  to  do  more  of  this  work  than  most  of  the  missionaries; 
but  I  know  well  that  he  neither  enjoyed  it  nor  gloried  in  it.  It  was 
a  disagreeable  necessity,  or  seemed  to  him  to  be— and  he  did  it  well. 

The  element  which,  more  than  any  other,  marks  the  article  in 
the  July  Forum  as  unrepresentative  of  missionary  sentiment,  is 
the  apparent  presence  of  the  spirit  of  revenge,  which  has  been 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  utterances  of  those  who  suffered 
most  last  year.  The  idea  of  revenge  never  entered  into  our  efforts 
to  save  our  lives  and  those  dear  to  us;  and  we  never  appropriated 
one  thing  with  the  thought  of  “spoiling  the  enemy.”  So  far  as  I 
have  heard,  the  missionaries  to  a  man  are  eager  to  go  on  with 
their  work,  to  prove  to  the  murderers  of  their  friends  and  native 
converts  that  they  have  in  their  hearts  for  them  nothing  but  love 
and  the  desire  to  see  them  uplifted,  and  their  nation  transformed 
by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  He  who  upholds  the  spoiling  of 
those  who  had.  spoiled  us  as  a  legitimate  diversion,  “popular 
relaxation,”  and  good  ethics,  will  stand  alone  among  missionaries. 
New  York  City. 


